EDITORIAL 


HAPPY NEW YEAR ’—Those people whose 

words are not just sounds made with the lips 
will utter the well-worn wish this year with perhaps a 
tinge of misgiving about its fulfilment, at least in 
those departments of life where happiness depends 
upon material prosperity. ‘A Bright and Prosperous 
New Year’ does somehowisound a little forced in the 
present state of things when all our prophets, major 
and minor, are foretelling a wholesale financial col- 
lapse; and our wise men are hinting at some unde- 
fined but inevitable crash which is to affect very seri- 
ously and perhaps break up our civilization. Before 
scorning the prophets as pessimists, let the would-be 
optimist look around and see exactly how serious are 
our ills and how much truth is to be found in these 
Jeremiads. (Greater men than we have been unalive 
to coming calamity. Our Wolsey had his blind spots 
and could not see that the biggest revolution in his 
country’s history was imminent.) Well, what .do we 
see? Since the end of the war unemployment has 
increased until at present the country has two mil- 
lions out of work. The general and increasing de- 
pression of trade means that England is no longer 
the workshop of the world, and even countries which 
used to come to England for her manufactures have 
now over-developed their own industries to the point 
of producing more goods than they themselves re- 
quire. The hopes of a revival of trade are vain. Suc- 
cessive governments have been able to do no more 
than offer the palliative of the dole, which they dare 
not withdraw. The unemployed are being paid for 
being idle and at the same time millions of acres of 
fertile land run waste for want of tilling. It is an 
exceedingly black outlook. 
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Blackfriars 

Well and good if you like to paint black pictures; 
sorry enough comfort to harp on the impending doom 
of the condemned man! Where is the remedy? you 
will ask; and what are we ordinary folk to do about 
it? 

In his Advent Pastoral the Bishop of Southwark 
has given some sound advice, which most of us can 
follow. He says: ‘Cut down expenses. The stan- 
dard of living has become a standard of luxury.’ 
The standard of living is one of those phrases fre- 
quently used without very much reflection. The 
Bishop bids us give it thought. Does your standard 
of living depend on your income? Or do you exact 
an income according to some standard of your own fix- 
ing? Have you no obligation to reduce your present 
standard of living? Standards will of course vary. 
Married folk who cannot afford another baby will yet 
venture to invest in an expensive wireless set or a 
small motor-car. The poor are said to go on short 
rations and to scrape what they can out of the dole in 
order to go to the cinema. How they manage to do 
it is a mystery unexplained by their critics. And the 
wastefulness of the poor is practised only on a larger 
scale by the rich, whose opportunities and temptations 
are greater and more numerous. 

‘Cut down expenses. See what you can do with- 
out. Avoid idleness and wastefulness.’ Such is the 
burden of the Bishop’s exhortation. Apart from the 
not inconsiderable number of those who are on the 
verge of destitution and whose standard of living 
could be better described as a standard of dying, the 
Bishop’s advice is for everyone. If all were to take 
it quite seriously and strive to adopt it, there would 
be more likelihood of our cheating the prophets who 
foresee such dire misfortunes, and more hope of mak- 
ing 1931 a happy new year. 

EDITOR. 
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EDWARD MARTYN 


EORGE MOORE said of Edward Martyn: 
‘ There is nobody like him. He is more wonder- 
ful than anything in literature.’ This inspired thought 
becomes vivid in Denis Gwynn’s story of Edward 
Martyn’s life.* The memoir is compiled from ex- 
tracts, chaotic in their confusion as they were left, from 
Edward Martyn’s own writings. The result, however, 
despite the incompleteness of these papers, is the most 
enlightening story of the state of Ireland in a period 
when Edward Martyn contributed to its public life by 
his work of reform. They were the most vital move- 
ments of a reform in Ireland, which might never have 
existed or begun but for him whose courage, persever- 
ance, learning, independence of mind and indifference 
to criticism, ridicule and hostility made him the most 
remarkable instance of what one great man of such 
qualities can do in the public service of his country. 
Religion, literature and art always meant much more 
to him than politics and he had by nature and by grace 
an aristocracy of mind, a strong mind which estranged 
him from many literary friends. Religious by a 
native instinct, he the layman, was truly the ‘ unclois- 
tered monk,’ and he chose to live as a hermit, shunning 
the world : he lived in a garret, whitewashed and bare, 
in the tower of his ancestral castle of Tulira. Magni- 
ficent in his generosity, he would give all his posses- 
sions in the interests of education and the uplifting of 
his country, and to none was he more bountifully lavish 
than to him who would be the disciple of his idealism. 
‘ Originality ’ was the sin of this son of Adam, but for- 
tunately or unfortunately he could not hide it. There 


*EDWARD Martyn .(1859-1924) AND THE IRISH REVIVAL. By 
Denis Gwynn. (Jonathan Cape; 12/6 net.) 
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was no deceit in Edward Martyn, and he vigorously 
denounced and violently disagreed with those who 
differed with him, especially in politics. This impru- 
dence, or lack of restraint perhaps, may be the secret 
of the apparent and magnificent failure of a great and 
humble man. It is said that after he had left Oxford 
he remarked to a friend, ‘I am too unlike other people 
ever to be a success.’ Edward Martyn knew himself 
to be sui generis, yet nevertheless this patriot’s zeal, 
knowledge and work were more fruitful in permanent 
result that those of almost any other living Irishman. 

Denis Gwynn has produced a book worthy of his 
subject. He first tells us of the Irish landlord, intel- 
lectually far beyond his class, who despite his position 
of Deputy Lieutenant and magistrate, ultimately wel- 
comed the downfall of his own aristocracy and fought 
the battles of his own people. In the second chapter 
we learn of his work for the foundation and develop- 
ment of the Irish Literary Theatre. It is interesting 
to observe the growing interest in Drama since his Ox- 
ford days, his discussions with George Moore, his 
poetic attempt and its destruction, ‘because his work 
was not of a kind to promote the glory of God.’ But 
the result of this decision led him to produce anony- 
mously an elaborate satire under the title ‘ Morgante 
the Lesser,’ dealing with the materialism of the age. 
This, produced in 1890, was a fine piece of work and 
was the forerunner of others, notably the ‘ Heather 
Field,’ dealing with life in the West of Ireland. Then 
the first production in the Ancient Concert Rooms in 
Dublin in collaboration with George Moore, Mr. Yeats 
and Lady Gregory, and finally after bitter disappoint: 
ment the opening of his own theatre, assisted by 
Joseph Plunkett and Thomas MacDonagh of sad 
memories. Certainly the Irish Theatre owes much, if 
not all, to Edward Martyn’s generosity and strenuous 
efforts. 
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Edward Martyn 


In Chapter Three we read interesting details about 
his work for Church music and decoration. Here he 
was fortunate, in his time, to meet with every encour- 
agement. At Loughrea, under Dr. Healy, afterwards 
Archbishop of Tuam, he was instrumental in decorat- 
ing and improving the Cathedral, and with the suc- 
ceeding Bishop O’Dea, Edward Martyn still con- 
tinued to exercise this artistic influence and friendship. 
Finally we read of his foundation, under the late Arch- 
bishop Walsh, of the Palestrina Choir, in the pro- 
Cathedral at Dublin. It was Edward Martyn who 
began the revival of the type of Church-song ordered 
by Pope Pius X many years after, and subsequently 
by Pius XI. The whole history of this ‘ Schola Can- 
torum,’ of. which I had the privilege of being a mem- 
ber for six years, is fascinating and interesting beyond 
words, 

In the fourth chapter, the ‘ Gaelic League and Irish 
Music ’ is discussed in connection with the fifth and 
last, on ‘ Politics and Later Years,’ where one reads of 
Edward Martyn as the chief connecting link between 
all the phases of the Irish intellectual revival, in music, 
dancing and language and drama, with the drama of 
Irish life interspersed all through, hating with an in- 
tense contempt the affectations of West Britonism yet 
ever conscious of his Irish inheritance and his Norman 
castle and its aristocratic atmosphere. He abhorred 
democracy. He ridiculed it and materialism. Mean- 
time the reading of true Irish history influenced him. 
He became a Nationalist. During the Boer War he 
ceased to remain Deputy Lieutenant and magistrate 
and soon, instead, joined Arthur Griffith in founding 
Sinn Fein, becoming, indeed, its first President. But 
he had no ability for public life as such, and soon 
resigned, and Edward Martyn became the lonely man 
and King of his Castle where he retired into a life of 
loneliness to spend his last days. His satire play, 
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*Morgante,’ sums up the philosophy of his own life. 
So it was that, even after death, ‘his poor body should 
serve a useful purpose.’ Hence the clause that it 
should be dissected in a medical school. Everything 
he could leave was bequeathed to philanthropic and 
religious purposes, and over his dismembered body in 
the pauper’s grave, his Palestrina Choir sang to their 
benefactor, kindly soul and friend—pauper et humilis, 

One cannot leave aside this book without a tinge of 
sadness and a real sense of loss, and one at once feels 
inclined to say ‘ He shone in his day like the morning 
star in the midst of a cloud ’—above all in a country 
where moral courage and independence of judgment 
are rarely appreciated, often misunderstood. But we 
are indebted nevertheless to this great man who left to 
Ireland an inheritance of an example that is to have 
an immense influence in the policy of forming and pro- 
claiming oze’s own views with absolute independence, 
whilst being completely free from pride or fear, re- 
specting every man—fearing none, and doing God’s 
work when one has no great one’s frowns to fear or 
susceptibilities to flatter. Edward Martyn, I knew 
him well. May his soul rest in peace as his memory 
remains in benediction. 

The reading of Edward Martyn’s biography brings 
to my mind the prayer of another ‘ magnificent failure’ 
in the person of Cardinal Newman :— 

O GOD, I give myself to Thee. I trust Thee wholly. 
Thou art wiser than I, more loving to me than I myself. 
Deign to fulfil Thy high purposes in me, whatever they 
be; work in me and through me. I am born to serve Thee, 
to be Thine, to be Thy instrument. I ask not to see—I 
ask not to know—I ask simply to be used.’ 

Perhaps these were Edward Martyn’s sentiments 
too. 


Joun Burke. 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
SCOTTISH CATHOLICS 


UR ignorance of the fortunes of Catholics in the 
Q Scotland of the Commonwealth period is for the 
most part utterly abysmal. Happily, Major Hay has 
been busy with the manuscripts and other historical 
documents in Blairs College, with the result that now 
we may really know a good deal of what happened 
in the years that immediately followed the execution 
of Charles I. It is ‘a story of courageous struggle 
against cunningly-devised persecution’; of gallant 
adventure for Catholic clergy, regular and secular, 
with disappointments and hardships, hopes and fears, 
and the inevitable quarrels and mistakes. 

The Scottish Jesuits of this period ‘come to life 
again, with their virtues and defects, with their likes 
and dislikes ; they are real men of Scotland, not phan- 
toms from a hagiological romance.’ 

Father John Seton, S.J., for instance, seeking to 
rally Catholics to the standard of Montrose (which 
work, no doubt, ‘was contrary to the rule of the so- 
ciety’), and keeping his mission secret, ‘not only from 
his enemies, but from his fellow-Jesuits in Paris.’ 
Howbeit the good fathers were not undisturbed by the 
mysterious comings and goings of this intrepid priest, 
whose fate it was to die of fever in the Scots College 
in Madrid. 

Not from Montrose and Charles II came relief to 
Scottish Catholics suffering under the persecution of 
fanatical Covenanters, but from the Lord Protector. 
‘One of the paradoxes of seventeenth century history 
is the appearance of Cromwell in Scotland as saviour 

‘The Blairs Papers (1603-1660) by M. V. Hay. (Sands; 
15/- net.) 
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of the Catholics’ (but then outside Ireland Cromwell 
was never a persecutor of Catholics. Few are the 
martyrs in England during the Commonwealth years 
compared with the number put to death in the reigns 
of the first three Stuarts). Dunbar broke the power 
and influence of the Covenanters, and Cromwell’s 
English army of occupation stopped the policy of ex- 
termination. ‘ Our evils would grow more if Cromwell 
were removed,’ was the opinion of the Scottish 
Jesuits. 

Cromwell, who remains the ‘ Usurper’ in much of 
thé Catholic correspondence, not only gave orders for 
the release of the secular priest, Mr. Ballantyne, Pre- 
fect of the Scottish Mission, who was arrested on his 
way to France and kept in prison in London for more 
than a year, ‘ but sent him three score pounds sterling 
to bring him into France.’ Mr. Ballantyne returned 
to Scotland to die (he was only forty-three) in 1661, 
and was buried in the cathedral church at Elgin. ‘The 
funeral was attended by the magistrates and citizens 
of the town, as likewise by many country gentlemen 
who, though protestants, were happy to give that last 
token of their esteem and respect for the deceased.’ 

It was, William Ballantyne who in Rome converted 
John Walker, author of The Presbyteries Triall. Mr. 
Walker returned a secular priest, a ‘ determined and 
resourceful missionary,’ and an exceedingly able con- 
troversialist, of whom we learn something from these 
Blairs Papers and desire to learn more. 

The writings of Mr. Walker are full of information 
concerning the strange manifestations of contempo- 
rary presbyterianism—notably the refusal to allow the 
Lord’s Prayer or the Gloria Patri in public worship. 
‘A minister in Galloway did glory that he had ban- 
ished out of his; parish two idols—to wit, Our Father, 
etc., and God of all glory and peace, which was a short 
grace that was said ordinarily after meat.’ Another 
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Seventeenth Century Scottish Catholics 


case was in Angus, ‘ for while the people were sing- 
ing at the conclusion of a psalm, Glory to the Father 
and to the Son, etc., they were presently interrupted 
by their minister, who cried aloud, ‘No more glory 
to the Father, no more glory,’ etc., which accident 
rendered the presbyterians very ridiculous to the old 
protestants. * 

The objection to the Lord’s Prayer as savouring of 
‘popery’ is also noted elsewhere at that time: ‘ set 
forms of prayers in public began to be dishaunted by 
all; and such as used them were looked upon as not 
spiritual enough, or as not well affected to the work 
of reformation. The Lord’s Prayer likewise began 
to grow out of fashion as)being a, set form.” 

Mr. Walker quotes Tertullian against these high 
fiers as one who ‘said well of our Lord’s Prayer that 
itwas short in words but large in sense; so the con- 
trary may be said not unjustly of the presbyterians’ 
extemporary prayers; that were very large in words 
but very short of sense.’ 

After. twenty-five years on the Scottish mission this 
devoted priest, with health gone, went back to Rome, 
where, but for a loan from Father William Leslie, 
5.J., Rector of the Scots College, his poverty would 
have been even more acute. There Mr. John Walker 
died in 1679, ‘ poor, friendless and unnoticed.’ Two 
years before, he had been reduced to borrowing money 
from Father Leslie for shorts and stockings ‘ whereof 
he hath great need,’ 

There were difficulties, of course, between seculars 
and regulars in that heroic time in Scotland ; but Major 
Hay quite rightly denies that the discord proved any 
serious hindrance to the revival of Catholicism. ‘ Such 
secret jealousies and petty rivalries as are revealed in 
private letters were not allowed to appear on active 
service.. Under the stress of war, or persecution such 
as the Catholics endured, minor dissensions and dif- 
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case was in Angus, ‘for while the people were sing- 
ing at the conclusion of a psalm, Glory to the Father 
and to the Son, etc., they were presently interrupted 
by their minister, who cried aloud, “No more glory 
to the Father, no more glory,’ etc., which accident 
rendered the presbyterians very ridiculous to the old 
protestants.’ 

The objection to the Lord’s Prayer as savouring, of 
‘popery’ is also noted elsewhere at that time: ‘ set 
forms of prayers in public began to be dishaunted by 
all; and such as used them were looked upon as not 
spiritual enough, or as not well affected to the work 
of reformation. The Lord’s Prayer likewise began 
to grow out of fashion as}being a, set form.” 

Mr. Walker quotes Tertullian against these high 
fliers as one who ‘said well of our Lord’s Prayer that 
it was short in words but large in sense; so the con- 
trary may be said not unjustly of the presbyterians’ 
extemporary prayers; that were very large in words 
but very short of sense.’ 

After, twenty-five years on the Scottish mission this 
devoted priest, with health gone, went back to Rome, 
where, but for a loan from Father William Leslie, 
S.J., Rector of the Scots College, his poverty would 
have, been even more acute. There Mr. John Walker 
died in 1679, ‘ poor, friendless and unnoticed.” Two 
years before, he had been reduced to borrowing money 
from Father Leslie for shorts and stockings ‘ whereof 
he hath great need.’ 

There were difficulties, of course, between seculars 
and regulars in that heroic time in Scotland ; but Major 
Hay quite rightly denies that the discord proved any 
serious hindrance to the revival of Catholicism. ‘ Such 
secret jealousies and petty rivalries as are revealed in 
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as the Catholics endured, minor dissensions and dif- 
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ferences slip out of sight.’ Mr. Ballantyne noted that 
seculars and Jesuits ‘worked together in harmony and 
good understanding. Nevertheless, the friction was 
considerable, both in Paris and Rome; Major Hay, 
who should know, decides that ‘ there must be some- 
thing in the temperament of Scotsmen which makes 
it difficult for them to keep religious peace.’ 

In addition to affairs in Scotland, there is a good 
deal of matter concerning the Scots Colleges abroad— 
at Douai, Paris, Rome and Madrid. Father Hugh 
Semple, S.J., having been twenty years in Spain had 
‘ceased to take much interest in Scotland or in the 
welfare of the College (in Madrid), where he held the 
two posts of rector and procurator. He was absorbed 
in his favourite study of mathematics.’ Only one priest 
was sent to the Scottish Mission during all Father 
Semple’s rectorship. 

When Father Semple died, in 1654, his successor, 
Father Adam Gordon, who came from Cults in the 
neighbourhood of Strathbogie, couldn’t get on with 
the Spaniards at all. 

But the rest of the, story, with a multitude of other 
things, tragic and comic, sorrowful and entertaining, 
including Father Robert Gall’s letter, with the 
account of Charles II lying concealed in London, 
after Worcester, and so getting a sight of Cromwell’s 
triumphant entry, must be read in these vital Blairs 
Papers. 

The book is admirably edited and arranged, the 
_ illustrations are well chosen. It is a volume of high 
importance to all students of the period, and of pro- 
found interest to all lovers of the history of the ebb 
and flow of Faith in Scotland. 


JoserH Crayton. 
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JEROME OF MORAVIA, O.P.’ 


EROMIE OF MORAVIA was born on the 30th of 
September 1200, at Olmutz, the Fortress gate of 
Bohemia, where his father, one of the Minnesingers 
attached to the Emperor’s Court, had been rewarded 
with an estate by Frederick Barbarossa. As these 
Court musicians were, to a man, the creatures of the 
Ghibelline sovereigns, the son could not altogether 
escape the taint of heterodoxy that stamped the 
enemies of the Church, though this malign spirit was 
largely neutralised by the fidelity of his mother, Ysen- 
trude, who, as a maid of honour to the wife of Conrad 
II of Hungary, had caught some measure of the in- 
tense piety that distinguished his daughter St. Eliza- 
beth. At an early age the boy was placed in the care 
of the Archbishop, who wisely recommended the tem- 
pering influence of the severe discipline of the Song 
School. During his leisure hours between school and 
chancel Jerome found delight in fingering the psaltery, 


This short essay in aid of a biography of Jerome of Moravia 
is founded upon the following facts. (1) His musical composi- 
tions assigned to the first third of the century by Coussemaker, 
who thus dates J’s birth about 1170; (2) The testimony of Echard 
that he entered (or left) the Sorbonne in 1260; (3) His treatise 
written after 1263; (4) Sundry fleeting references; (5) Nau- 
mann’s evidence that he taught at Paris all his life and that 
all the notable musicians down to the time of John de Muris 
(d. 1380) were connected with Notre Dame and the Sorbonne. 
Grove’s Dictionary dismisses Hieronymus de Moravia in four 
lines, but supplies a whole column, replete with dates, for his 
contemporary, Garland. Musical archaeology is still in its in- 
fancy. When Dr. Farmer’s Arabian studies, the English Plain- 
song Society’s works, the Notre Dame, La Sainte Chapelle, the 
Sorbonne, the Vatican and the Dominican archives have been 
ransacked, Jerome’s career will stand out more clearly ; but it 
will probably fall fairly closely within the lines I have indicated. 
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rota, gigue and symphony, and made the day merry 
with the simpler songs of the Troubadours. He would 
listen wide-eyed to his father’s tales of the fifth Cru- 
sade and the Wartburg Tournament, though more fre- 
quently—for his father’s visits were rare—he would 
fall asleep to his mother’s stories of Tristram, Parsi- 
fal, the Nibelungs, and the Holy Grail. Soon ambition 
awoke and made the Cathedral school with its mid- 
night Lauds distasteful. At fourteen he entered upon 
his ¢vivium at Brunn, but he was old enough even then 
to find a magnet in Cologne, which was nearer Eisen- 
ach, the home of Reinmar, Wolfram and other stars 
in the Minnesingers’ firmament; and nearer also to his 
father. He attained his immediate goal in 1216. At 
Cologne the quadrivial course was lightened by his 
passion for harmony and acoustics, but his hopes were 
dashed when his father made it plain to him that the 
knightly singers’ calling was hastening to decay. At 
eighteen Jerome had to recognise the need of turning 
his talents into another channel. The career of Franco 
of Cologne, Organist of Paris University and Precen- 
tor of Notre Dame, indicated where that channel lay; 
moreover, while Law and Medicine might be had at 
any University, Paris was the only school of scientific 
Music. Jerome decided to try his fortunes there; but 
knowing the dislike with which his liege-lord, Fred- 
erick II, regarded Paris, and, fearing to compromise 
his father, he resolved to act as if kicking over the 
paternal traces. With money in his pouch and a rebec 
upon his shoulder, he sang his way to France ex Trow- 
badour. 

He entered Paris in the spring of 1219, and found 
immediate favour with the German colony, which in- 
cluded students from Hungary, Bohemia, and even 
from his native principality. His arrival coincided with 
the return of two remarkable men, St. Dominic from 
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Jerome of Morgvia, O.P. 


Toulon and John Garland from Toulouse.” Rumour 
told that Garland was the favoured candidate for the 
cantoral staff which Franco, now advanced in years, 
was anxious to resign. Jerome was too young to feel 
the new influence which the Friars had introduced into 
the worldly and sceptical atmosphere of the Univer- 
sity; but, in common with many ardent spirits of his 
years, he was mysteriously stirred by the personality 
of the Dominican, Jordan of Saxony, and he felt him- 
self drawn towards the Priory of St. James. The young 
Moravian was, however, absorbed in his art; in conse- 
quence of which the impression did little more than 
strain the Ghibelline salt from his blood, reinforce the 
teachings of his mother, and arouse his indignation 
against the persecution to which the Preachers were 
being subjected by Parisian society. 


At twenty-one he graduated with musical distinc- 
tion. Inthe treatise required for his degree he adyo- 
cated a novel tuning of the Rybebe (viola) which his 
father had adopted from Arabian sources, viz., in 


*John Garland (see Grove) was English (according to W. G. 
Flood, Irish, from County Louth). At Oxford, 1206. At Paris, 
1212, where he opened a school. In 1218 at the siege of Toulouse 
(probably invited by De Montfort to entertain the troops). After 
the migration from Paris, 1229, assisted in the formation of 
the University at Toulouse. ‘Forced by Dominican ‘ persecu- 
tion’ to leave. After many dangers, escaped to Paris, where 
he was residing in 1245. Wrote five treatises. Roger Bacon 
declares that a man of some eminence named Garland was 
known in Paris about 1267. The reference to persecution leads 
to the surmise that Garland was either himself a heretic or an 
abettor of Count Raymond of Toulouse and that, when the 
Dominicans were charged with the duty of examining Mani- 
chaean suspects, Garland was refused a licence to teach. Since 
his ‘ escape ’ occupied some fifteen years, it is presumable that 
he returned to England. With respect to the date 1245, when 
Henry III of England was defeated in 1242 or the Albigenses 
were reduced to impotence in 1244, Garland may have thought 
himself free to revisit Paris. , 
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fourths alone instead of fourths and fifths. As a prac- 
tical test the examiner, Garland, ordered him to supply 
a discant to the antiphon Gaudent, sung by an assistant. 
At his own request, he was allowed to vary the free 
counterpoint of his mellow and powerful voice with a 
commentary on the bell-chimes, a form of specialism 
which won the applause of the assembled candidates. 
Having won his solfa baculum, he opened a school, 
and, on receiving the tonsure and the first two minor 
Orders, was made Precentor of St. Eustache. In this 
capacity he became known to the Queen Dowager 
Blanche, who invited him to the Palace to instruct the 
young prince Louis. His person, talents and frank 
amiability gave him a passport to the royal circle and 
in particular to the affections of Isabel of Chalons, 
whom he was permitted, after the coronation of Louis 
in 1226, to espouse in the private Chapel of the min- 
strel Count Thibaut. His fortunes were now in the 
ascendant ; but the fact that he was in close accord with 
the King, the Bishop, the Chancellor, and the obnoxi- 
ous Friars, detracted from his popularity with the 
vested interests of the University. 

The traditional hostility between Town and Gown 
came to a head with a tavern brawl in 1228. The civic 
authorities acted with vigour and, as a protest, most 
of the lecturers and students left the city. The Cathe- 
dral School and the Friars’ Institutes held the fort 
alone. The Dominicans were not disposed to abet 
the delinquents by embarking upon a sympathetic 
‘strike’ which would leave the University derelict, At 
the same time Jordan, the Master General, worked for 
reconciliation and to such effect that by 1231 most of 
the Professors had resumed their offices. Garland also 
had joined in the great migration; but, when he re- 
turned, he found himself supplanted by the favourite 
of St. Eustache. In view of the crisis, the impediment 
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Jerome of Moravia, O.P. 


of marriage had been waived, and Jerome promoted 
Doctor of Music by privilege of the Bishop. 

At the Chapel of St. James, where the laity were 
welcomed, Jerome had been struck by the decorum* 
which was reflected in the devotional heartiness of the 
melodic side of the Liturgy, at a time when harmony 
usurped the place of honour in the notable parish 
churches and piety and song appeared to be divorced. 
Jerome was wise enough to see that the prevailing 
fashion was an anomaly which he did not feel obliged 
to follow. At St. Eustache, therefore, he had en- 
deavoured to extend the Cantus choralis and reduce 
the discantus to a minimum. He did not succeed. With 
Garland at the helm the opposing forces were too 
strong. At Notre Dame he had'a freer hand. As a 
complement to the clerical schola cantorum, he recon- 
stituted the University and parochial Choral Societies 
to enable the laity who thronged the nave to participate 
with greater profit in the collective singing. For the 
same purpose, with the help of Albertus of Cologne, 
he erected at the West End a powerful organ which, 
for richness of tone and facility of action, rivalled the 
Strasburg instrument, which had also been built to the 
acoustical design of Albertus Magnus, by Ulric of 
Engelbrecht. His own conductus (voluntaries) were 
played on a choir organ hidden behind a pillar in the 
chancel. The professional singers at the lectern were 
doubled and trebled and as far as possible put out of 
sight. Musical embroideries were confined within 
reasonable limits and nothing was sung which had not 
first been written. Boys were trained to supply the 
highest part of the four-voiced motets of which never 
more than two were heard at a single function. The 
cymbals, harp, ‘choir’ and sackbut were no longer 
heard even on the greater feast days. The organ alone 


_ ‘The Dominican Order, at this time, were singular in chant- 
ing’ the office coram Sanctissimo. 
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was authorised, but even this was silenced in the peni- 
tential seasons. ‘With the active support of the Bishop, 
he gradually evolved order out of what had long been 
threatening to terminate in chaos. 


With peace sectire at home and abroad Louis had 
by 1244 bégun his preparations for the sixth Crusade. 
La Sainte Chapelle was ready to enshrine the relic of 
the Crown of Thorns in 1248: Jerome was the first of 
its long liné of Chantérs and, on the occasion of the 
King’s mafriage,; was invested with the historic staff 
topped with thie oriyx head of Valentinian IT. As Mas- 
ter Of the King’s Music; he was the cynosure and 
patron of all the minor composers and, remembering 
his own origin, He could riot withhold his sympathy 
when Tannhauser,‘ rédticed to iridigence and repent- 
ance by the déath of the excomimunicate Frederick 
(1250); applied to him for help. At the toyal table he 
was brought into closer contact with Robert, the royal 
chaplain; and with Vincent of Beatvais, St. Thomas 
Agiinas and Humbert de Romans, with each of whom 
hé afterwards found occasion to collaborate. 


_ By the end of the twelfth century the Gregorian 
chant had so far deteriorated into national dialects that, 
when the first generation of Friars, recruited as they 
were from many countries, assembled in Choir, they 
found it difficult to sing the Office without confusion. 
To remedy this the Genetal Chapter at Cologne (1245) 
appointed a commission of four representatives from 
France, Spain, Lombardy and England to compile a 
uniform antiphonal. The book presented at Holborn 
in 1250 proved to Be unacceptable and the delegates 
wete instructed to amend their first attempt, before the 
meeting at Metz in the following year. A ‘Correc- 

“An historic personage, fl. 1250. Wagner makes him a com- 


petitor at the Wartburg, 1207; also a suppliant at the feet of 
Urban IV (1261-1264) ! 
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Jerome of Moravia, O.P. 


torium ’ was sanctioned in 1251; but after a three 
years’ trial, it was found wanting in two respects; (1) 
it was an inferior compromise built up of numerous 
variants, and (2) its prolixity was against the spirit of 
the Constitutions. Nothing would suffice but a Gradual 
approved by historic, musical, liturgical, and Papal 
authority. —The Master General was implored to take 
the matter into his own hands. Humbert, though 
preoccupied with more weighty matters, had no hesi- 
tation in accepting the task, since he felt confident 
that the chief composer of the age, though not a 
member of the Order, could be persuaded to solve 
the problem. Two things were imperative, namely 
to hark back to the source and to cut away, the accre- 
tions. Jerome had the requisite knowledge at his fin- 
gers’ ends; he was a man of moral repute; and, unlike 
Guido of Cherlieu,, St. Bernard’s agent in a similar 
dificulty, he had no narrow preconceptions. The 
Arch-Precentor was approached and at once sug- 
gested a new transcription of the Montpellier MS. 
Using his influence with the King, Humbert borrowed 
Jerome’s services and, on his journey to Lyons secured 
the loan of the codex.* By the end of 1255 an authen- 
tic Gradual neatly divested of its interminable melis- 
mata, Was awaiting the judgment of the Paris Chap- 
ter, 1256. It received immediate approval, and a 
preface, incorporating rules of interpretation coun- 
selled by the Royal Organist, was added by Humbert, 


‘The copy (1260) in the Brit. Mus. Add. 23935 is of French 
workmanship. Jerome was in Paris. The most expert musicians 
of the four provinces had wasted nine years on an unsatisfactory 
Gradual; Humbert uses a more trustworthy source and an 
unimpeachable book is complete in as many months. If the 
successful compiler were not Jerome, it is hard to believe that 
he allowed his name to be incorporated in a work that had come 
from the hand of a rival. As an archetype superior to that of St. 
Gall numerous Gregorians down to Dom Pothier have had re- 
course to the Montpellier MS. 
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who laid the work before Pope Innocent IV for final 
approval in 1257. 

While Louis was away in the East, from 1248 to 
1254, a revival of Manichaeism in Lombardy was fol- 
lowed by renewed hostility towards the Dominicans 
in Paris. Among the complaints, which cloaked the 
religious animosity of men like the minstrel Rute- 
boeuf and William de St. Amour, was the charge that 
the Dominicans taught theology to poor students 
gratis, thereby lowering the market price of learning, 
It occurred to the Treasurer, Robert, that the sting 
might be taken from the indictment if the secular pro- 
fessors could be induced to follow their example, and, 
with Louis’s help, a college was opened in 1258 under 
Robert’s own title of the Sorbonne. Its familia was 
to consist of associates rich or poor and guests admit- 
ted on a premium of £40 year, all on a common foot- 
ing of poverty; without taking vows, living the ceno- 
bitical life, and governed by a Prior under the ad- 
ministration ofa Provisor. Jerome had by this time 
amassed considerable wealth and, as he was now a 
widower with a leaning towards the religious state, 
he made no demur when pressed by Louis to help to 
put the college on its feet by entering as a guest and 
making the Sorbonne his home. He wore the uni- 
form, shared the common table and, in the intervals 
of directive work at La Sainte Chapelle, placed his 
musical talents freely at the disposal of the poorest 
students of the University. But his heart was not in 
the Sorbonne. Close association with the Dominicans 
had long been tempting him to throw in his lot with 
them unreservedly. In 1260 he gave up his fellow- 
ship, and took the black and white habit of St. 
Dominic.* He came at the very moment when the 


*Echard (Scrip. Vol. I, p. 159) says: ‘ He seems to have 
flourished in the middle of the thirteenth century about the time 
of Aquinas, and for some years at least to have lived in the 
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Order had need of a friar with such musical knowledge 
as he possessed. Numerous copies of the Gradual 
of 1256 had been multiplied, but the rules laid down 
by Jerome had failed to bring about uniformity of 
execution. The living voice was indispensable. To 
Jerome was therefore assigned the task of regulating 
the melodic medium of the daily Office; so that the 
Paris choir became the standard for the Order; and 
students, sent for the purpose, carried back to every 
Dominican house the choral method of St. James’s 
and everywhere the Brethren sang as with a single 
voice. 

St. Thomas about this time was lecturing at Paris 
and living under the same roof with Jerome till his 
departure in 1261. Two years later he was charged 
by Pope Urban IV with the composition of the Office 
of Corpus Christi. It was necessary that the hymns 
should be composed on models the melodies of which 


were already popular with the laity. Thus the Laudes 
Crucis of Adam of St. Victor was taken as the pattern 


Priory of St. James at Paris. I infer this from the testimony 
of Peter of Limoges, the socius both of Jerome and Robert of 
Sorbonne, the latter of whom was Jerome’s Socius et aequalis 
(the technical term for an accredited member) from 1260.’ 
Socius may mean contemporary, fellow student, candidate on 
probation, or merely friend. Robert (1201-1274) was an accredi- 
ted member from the start (1258) and Peter and Jerome became 
attached between 1258 and 1274. Since both St. James’s and 
the Sorbonne were theological colleges, Jerome must have de- 
veloped his musical powers before he entered either. As a pro- 
fessed monk he could not have proceeded from the Dominican to 
the secular institute. He joined the Sorbonne first. As he was 
not a theologian he must have been one of the paying guests. 
The citation reads as if he were accepted in 1260 and after some 
years (when, according to Coussemaker, he would be approach- 
ing ninety) he became a Dominican, It is more reasonable to be- 
lieve that he entered in 1258 and that 1260 marks the date of 
his departure, after which Robert and Jerome continued the 
intimate relations (soci). 
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for the Lauda Sion. For a tonal artist for his anti- 
phons, however, the Angelic Doctor had not far to 
seek; nor was it mere coincidence that the first poet 
of the century should have for illustrator the first 
musician. 

The last to seek a brotherly tribute from ‘the old 
theorist’ was the Librarian of St. Louis and Tutor to 
his sons, Vincent of Beauvais, who was still engaged 
upon his life-work, the Speculum Mundi, an epitome 
of all that was known of philosophy, science and art, 
He and Jerome occupied adjacent cells. With the 
consent of his superior Jerome agreed to contribute 
a monograph upon Music and in 1264 began the work 
entitled Discantus vulgaris positio. After forty years 
of intimate acquaintance with music and musicians, 
no one was so well equipped to review the harmonic 
achievements of his predecessors at Notre Dame, to 
report upon the summaries of Cotto, Garland, ‘Aris- 
totle,’ the Anonymi and the Arabian Al Farabi, or to 
appraise the wisdom of ‘the Ars cantus mensurabilis 
of John of Burgundy, recently promoted provost of 
the new Hospice of St. John at Cologne.’ There 
was a higher motive. If Jerome had learned the re- 
verent ordering of melody from St. James’s Priory 
Chapel, St. Thomas had seen at La Sainte Chapelle 
how harmony in the hands of a loyal emeritus could 
be made ta serve the needs of religion. Moreover, he 
foresaw that the world would never content itself with 
melody alone, or even with melody enriched with 
diaphony and that, as soon as the discantual stem 


"Jerome begins his description of the Ars cantus mensura- 
bilis with the remark, ‘ This work, commonly attributed to 
Franco of Cologne, was written, as we have heard from his 
own lips, by John of Burgundy, Provost of the Hospital of St. 
John at Cologne’ (founded 1263). (Oxf. Hist., Vol. ii). The 
value of his own treatise is measured by the verdict that the four 
rules of harmony he enunciated have remained unshaken to this 
day (Naumann). 
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Jerome of Moravta, O.P. 


should have flowered into polyphony, the Church her- 
self would seize upon it to adorn her Liturgy. In the 
Lauda Sion therefore he crystallised the norm of 
Sacred Music in a four-stringed Lyra Eucharistica. 


Sit laus plena, sit sonora, sit jucunda, sit decora, 
which rightly tuned (all four conditions duly observed) 
and rightly plucked (in obedience to canonical law) 
imparted a mentis jubilatio; not a gratification of the 
aesthetic taste, but an exhilaration of the soul. But, 
besides being sacred (decora) and suitable for general 
participation (p/ena), harmony (sonoritas) must be real 
(jucunda). Jerome was now a professed Preacher, 
but so situated as to render his pen more effective 
than his tongue. The system he had restored as 
Cathedral Cantor taught by example the right mani- 
pulation of the Lyre; in his treatise he disclosed how 
it might be set in tune. He lived to see the initial 
diffusion of his doctrine. He died in 1278 among his 
Brethren at St. Jacques. 


What is his chief title to honour? Jerome and 
Palesttina are among the few gteat harmonists com- 
thended in episcopal documents; not for their music 
but for something more. The Church to-day is suffer- 
ing still from the inability of the Council of Trent to 
do in 1563 what Pope John XXII was able to do with 
a stroke of the pen in 1322. By 1400 sacred song 
had reverted to its normal condition as a handmaid to 
the Liturgy, but scarcely a third of the succeeding 
period of a hundred and fifty years had elapsed when 
the Springtide of the Renaissance flooded the Church 
with a kind of music which later added to the strength 
of the great revolt. The Council appointed a Com- 
mission of eight cardinals to advise upon measures to 
counteract this menace. Six were for abolishing all 
music but the Chant; but St. Charles and Cardinal 
Ghislieri (later Pius V), recognising the danger of 
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such rigorous procedure, urged delay and, in view of 
the promise held out by Palestrina’s Missa P. Mar- 
celli, the opinion of the minority prevailed. Beyond 
the reaffirmation of the pre-eminence of the Chant, 
nothing else was done. It was otherwise with John 
XXII. In the encyclical, Docta sanctorum, he made 
no complaint of liturgical abuses, but merely pointed 
out that the complexity of harmony thrust the chant 
into a position of inferiority. Harmony was therefore 
to be deposed. The order was immediately and gladly 
carried out byv the clergy and the reform remained ef- 
fective for overacentury. Yet one hundred and fifty 
years before (1170) John of Salisbury and Aelred of 
Rievaulx were writing in scathing terms of the thea- 
trical fatuities of the professional singers in the chan- 
cel. How came Pope John to achieve what appears 
to be so radical a measure without the slightest op- 
position? The explanation appears to be that the 
second fifty years of the period he concluded had 
been ushered in with a decisive check upon liturgical 
licence. 

All musical historians are at one in testifying that 
Jerome’s career marked an emphatic and immediate 
change, but they are suspiciously reticent as to its 
characteristics. A tradition had come down to them 
and this had to be defined in terms of music: where- 
fore Jerome is made to stand at the parting of the 
ways between the Ars antigua and the Ars nova. But 
as the new art was born with falso bordone (c. 1350) 
became articulate with Dunstable (c. 1450), and 
reached maturity with Palestrina (c. 1550), we are not 
impressed with the suddenness of the transformation. 
We get a clue to the tradition, however, from the 
casual observation that there were ‘no innovations in 
the Church after Jerome’s time.’ This is expanded 
into the assertion that a slackening of polyphonic out- 
put is noticeable; but the statement is belied by the 
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quality of the ‘ Tournai’ mass (c. 1320)* which, though 
archaic enough, is just so much in advance of Jerome’s 
attainments as one might hope for after fifty years of 
progress. By ‘innovations’ the Church historian 
means ‘ liturgical aggressions.’ ‘The tradition mani- 
festly points to a liturgical reform spontaneously ef- 
fected by Jerome of Moravia. Not that he could ex- 
haust the credit for so wide a movement; for the 
Summa of St. Thomas, the Eucharistic act of Urban 
and the heavy hand of the gentle Louis co-operated in 
the eliminatio noctis and the fugatio vetustatis of the 
Sequence; but had John Garland stood for fifty years 
in Jerome’s place, Pope John would have had to 
struggle against a problem as formidable as that which 
confronted Pope Pius IV. If the Renaissance in 
Christian Art is the triumph of the principle of Art 
for Art’s sake, then Jerome of Moravia’s title to dis- 
tinction is that he staved off the musical phase of the 
Reformation for at least two hundred years. 


Epwarp A. MasInty. 


*It may have been the ‘ Tournai’ mass which roused the 
Pope to action. This mass which harmonised even the response 
to the ‘ Ite” was one bespoken by the Tournai notaries for per- 
formance at their Guild service. So far as we know, it was the 
first attempt to deprive the laity of their right to sing the Ordin- 
ary of the Mass in a public church. Machaut’s Messe du sacre 
1360 (for the consecration of Charles V), was no invasion of this 
right. The harmonised mass is legitimate even in the cathedral. 
In 1408 (Oxf. Hist.) the only harmony employed at Notre Dame 
was organum or falso bordone supplied occasionally by boys. 
Pope John’s Extravaganza was therefore a self-denying ordin- 
ance for the sake of example. 





A CHAIR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


‘| was a widow’s worm-eaten, tottering chair. And 
it was set up in a basement in N.W.3. In saying 
this I have unveiled the mystery lying behind what 
once I wrote under the title—her title, Too Much for 
One. For that undying story which, thank God, I 
had the wit to write, had been written post haste after 
the widow R , R.I.P., had trudged from her base- 
ment to tell me of my mistake in giving her as a Christ- 
mas dinner what was ‘ too much for one.’ 

My readers will remember how in that quivering 
phrase from the bowed, half-blind, four-score year 
widow I had seen more political and economic wisdom 
than was being vouchsafed by any university, or 
avouched by any Government Report. Moreover, 
when I recalled how high finance and big business were 
based on the horse-leech cry, ‘ it is never enough,’ I 
saw, and perhaps said that England’s Saviour, if ever 
found, would be found not in a bank or in a manager’s 
office, but in a hut or in a basement. 

As I honoured myself and my priestly profession 
by burying the widow R in Kensal Green some 
twelve months ago, I will set down some of the notes | 
wrote after having speech with her one afternoon in 
the half-light of her cave-dwelling. 


To-day, August 6th, 1927, Widow R gave me 
a complete dramatic Philosophy of History. In other 
words she showed me the right way of looking at things 
that happen, and even of things that seem to happen 
wrong. I knew she knew the right and the wrong way 
of looking at such things because never in all her life 
had she been more than a week or two from starvation, 
and often she had to go without food to give it to her 
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little daughter. Such training in the philosophy of 
history I call ‘ learning at the bench.’ 

In my time I had read Augustine of Hippo’s The 
City of God, wherein that African genius at one stroke 
created the philosophy of history. I had even dipped 
into, and indeed swum about in, the Histoire Univer- 
selle of that greatest (?) of French geniuses, Bossuet. 
So that I thought myself not unprepared for what I 
might hear in the basement of N.W.3. Yet I be- 
lieve the brother Bishops of Hippo and Meaux will 
understand and pardon me when I now confess that 
even The City of God and the Histoire Universelle 
were no fit preparation for the transcendent philosophy 
of the poor, unlettered, half-blind widow R . 
There! I’ve said it—whether my readers believe me 
or not. 

Talking, then, to me, or to herself—or was it to 
God?—she expressed the astonishment of the human 
mind when things happen to our hurt. A sentence or 
two and a gesture or two painted a complete picture 
of the seeming hopelessness flooding the soul at such 
ill happenings. 

Then with a dramatic change in her voice she ex- 
pressed—better than Hippo or Meaux have expressed 
—the still greater astonishment the human mind feels 
afterwards. When all these happenings are seen to 
have been—her word was ‘beautifully ’"—planned I 
cannot convey the perfect picture this unlettered, half- 
blind, half-dead widow drew in one or two sentences 
made living with one or two untaught dramatic 
gestures. 

She named Gop with a certain stillness and hush of 
reverence. I think she spoke of everything ‘ fitting 
in.’ In listening to her I seemed to hear her words 
as a quiet vox humana against the great organ music 
of Augustine and Aquinas telling mankind that not 
one happening of earth or sky, nor yet one stirring of 
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the mind and will of man can fall outside the en- 
circling arms of infinite mercy. 

Then this four-score-year child of Mary of Nazareth 
—this younger sister of ‘the Chair of Wisdom ’—te- 
called to my mind the lowliness of ‘ Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord!’; as with bowed head and a sob 
of self-belittling in her voice she added: ‘ There !— 
I’m not educated. But I can’t help seeing it. How 
good God is to let me see it.’ 


* * * * * 


Yea! woman from the crowd, blessed are the eyes 
that see what thou in thy half-blindness wert given by 
God to see; and blessed, indeed, the ears that hear 
what thou amidst the ceaseless din of a city thorough- 
fare wert given by God to hear! 

For half thy sight and hearing I, whom thou dost 
reverence for my education, would give all I have 


heard and learned in the Schools. Thou, O base- 
ment-dwelling Mistress of Vision, hast been taught in 
another School; and by another Master. Thy school 
was Nazareth—or was it Calvary? Thy Master was 
the Word made flesh who dwelt with thee under thy 
roof—yea within thy soul. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 





ANDANTE 


(St. Mary’s Loch from Megget Water Bridge, 
January.) 


EAN evenly, white pool of light, 
before the spirit held 
intent, each power of sense impelled 
into one point of sight; 
no radiance on the glassy face 
or aught created eyes 
the vision holds, absorb, embrace; 
so all in silence lies. 


The eyes behold a hundredfold 
a million ripples lap 

inaudibly upon a lap 

delicious curves enfold; 

around the water’s sinuous verges 
where the meek hills loll 
felicitously intermerges 

long lines’ rhythmic roll. 


In a bright vault stand little clouds 
immobilized by frost, 

which yesterday were rolled and tossed 
and dragged in ragged shrouds. 
Hushed is the wild and rainy west 
before the tender north, 

to still the scene for one rough guest 
whom chance has driven forth; 
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round whom, attentive, motionless, 
each happily unseen 
in his impenetrable screen 
of leaves which once twigs dress; 
from odorous moor and windy height 
and opalescent haze 
like planets on a starry night 
all those spirits gaze. 


Joun Gray. 


THREE WONDERS 


T two things stands my mind amazed, 
A But a third costs my heart its glee: 
A woman by a woman praised, 

A good poor man to honour raised, 
And Christ dead on his Mother’s knee. 


Vincent McNaszs, O.P. 





SENTIMENTAL 


RS. Seemsby-Gore liked one to have a title, so 

when she went to the Pyrenees she made up her 
mind to look up Miss Fairleigh—the Honourable Miss 
Fairleigh, she would remind you, Lord Fielden’s 
daughter. If you said ‘Ah!’ vaguely, because you 
didn’t know Miss Fairleigh and had never set eyes on 
Fielden, she was tempted to write you down an out- 
sider. 

Miss Fairleigh—‘ Dubbin’ to her intimates, though 
Mrs. Seemsby-Gore didn’t know that—was staying in 
Lourdes while she put in a month of service at the 
Piscines. Consequently she wasn’t at home when Mrs. 
Seemsby-Gore called. However, she returned the call 
the following evening just before dinner, explained 
the situation and said she would be free to go for an 
expedition into the mountains two days later. There 
would be no big pilgrimage in, she said, so she 
wouldn’t be missed at the Piscines. 

Miss Fairleigh’s talk of Piscines and Pilgrimages 
bewildered the other lady, who wasn’t a Catholic and 
thought that Catholics, with rare exceptions such as 
Miss Fairleigh, weren’t good form. 

‘Do I “‘see’’ Lourdes?’ she asked doubtfully. 

One saw a Duomo or a Gallery if there was one. 
She wasn’t sure about Lourdes. 

Miss Fairleigh’s eyes twinkled a little. 

‘I think one should,’ she said. ‘I'll lend you a 
book. I could drop it in as I pass in the morning. 
You could glance through it while you breakfast and 
then wander about by yourself. No one’ll say any- 
thing to you. Anybody can go anywhere.’ 

Mrs. Seemsby-Gore faintly liked the idea. 
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The day of the expedition turned out gloriously fine. 
It was one of the loveliest moments of the year. More- 
over, the main tourist season was over and winter not 
begun. In fine, it was early October, when poplars 
are thin yellow flames and chestnut woods living 
braziers. Yet, though the year was getting late the 
sun was hot, so hot that they walked coat on arm, 
seeking the rare scraps of shade on the dull stretch of 
road leading to the station. 

The travellers exchanged unimportant items of news 
culled from a hurried glance at the morning papers. 
Deciding wisely to start with the least exciting ex- 
pedition, Miss Fairleigh suggested taking the train to 
Argelés-Gazost and then walking to Pierrefitte by the 
path above the valley that winds through Saint Savin. 

The train ran up the beautiful valley of the Gave, 
threading its way between the rows of poplars, clat- 
tering over the viaduct where the torrent widened to 
pebbly shallows, twisting round humpy hills where 
watch-towers that had defied the Saracen crumbled 
slowly away, while the ribbed mountain flanks, caught 
in an illusion of movement, circled northwards. 

Then Miss Fairleigh remembered that Mrs. 
Seemsby-Gore had spent her yesterday wandering 
about by herself. 

‘What d’you think of Lourdes?’ she asked her. 

‘ My chief feeling,’ was the unexpected reply, ‘was 
that there were a great many people there who would 
have been better off if they’d never been born.’ 

Miss Fairleigh laughed as unexpectedly. 

‘1’m not sure that’s not a bull,’ she said. ‘ But | 
think you didn’t approach Lourdes the right way. It’s 
no good going there with a hate on, so to speak—I 
mean, a wanting to flee from one’s fellows. Besides, 
the idea is to be uncomfortable there—at least, to a 
certain extent.’ 
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‘Modern equivalent of peas in your shoes >—medi- 
eval nonsense! ’ 

‘The Dark Ages and all that sort of thing,’ com- 
pleted Miss Fairleigh with solemn face but with some- 
thing like derision in the set of her eyebrows. 

Mrs. Seemsby-Gore snorted. 

‘There oughtn’t to be such people,’ she enlarged 
vindictively. ‘Idiots! Monsters! People with per- 
fectly horrible diseases! People like that have no 
business to be born.’ 

‘Sweeping, sweeping,’ came the mild protest from 
the opposite corner. ‘It might be retorted ——’ 

But the train was slowing down and the sentence 
was never completed. In any case Mrs. Seemsby- 
Gore was fumbling for her ticket, her attention com- 
pletely otherwere. 

They were soon free of the town and had begun the 
lovely climb to the road above the valley. The air 
was silver and gold and crystal clear. On the left were 
yellow-red chestnut woods, the husks thickly carpet- 
ing the earth; on the right, meadows fringed with 
acacias and melodious with springs. The autumn 
crocus faintly starred the green. Penetrating scents 
of autumn were everywhere. Beyond the folds of the 
hills the first snow gleamed on the peaks. 

Suddenly Mrs. Seemsby-Gore swung round to- 
wards her companion. 

“So you don’t believe in the limitation of families? ’ 
she said. 

‘No,’ answered Miss Fairleigh slowly, but with 
conviction. ‘I don’t believe in it in the sense I believe 
you do at the moment.’ 

“Why not? I see everything for it and not a single 
thing against it.’ 

“T don’t believe in it'for two reasons. You'll pro- 
bably laugh at them both. But I’ll tell you them all 
thesame. The first is that I’m a Catholic and Catho- 
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lics aren’t allowed to believe in limiting families in 
the sense in which it involves the use of contracep- 
tives. The other is, that though I can see a person 
without religion might think he had convincing argu- 
ments in its favour, / hold that it’s self-indulgence 
that makes him blind to arguments on the other side. 
And I feel it’s perfectly damnable.’ 

‘Oh!’ almost shrieked her companion with a 
shocked face. ‘Oh! if it comes to feelings, I feel it’s 
perfectly damnable not to enforce it by law. If you’d 
had as much experience of the slums of London as 
I have——’ 

Mrs. Seemsby-Gore was an ardent and really gener- 
ous slum worker. 

if you’d had as much experience as I have,’ 
she repeated with conviction, ‘ you’d feel as I do. 
Take the case of Mrs. Brown. Husband tuberculous. 
She has fits. There are five children already and 
another on the way. Ought they to have had all those 
children?’ 

Miss Fairleigh was tempted to a flippant reply. 

‘As they’re there already,” she said, ‘ the question 
as to whether they ought to have had ’em seems to me 
secondary. But in any case are you sure you're in a 
better position than Mr. and Mrs. Brown to decide 
how many children they ought to have? Aren’t they 
the best, the only final judges?’ 

‘There you’re being absurd,’ was the rapid retort. 
‘I suppose you’d say imbeciles were justified in marry- 
ing and having children! ’ 

“No, I shouldn’t—though there, too, there are 
qualifications. First of all you have to define your 
imbecility. The standard of sanity has a habit of 
shifting with the mind that’s doing the judging. You 
and I’d soon be at loggerheads on that point. You 
think, for instance, that all Catholics are unbalanced 
in so far as they are Catholics. I think that, in so far 
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Sentimental 


as we’re Catholics, we’re the only people who are 
completely sane.’ 

‘You’re terrible people to argue with!’ protested 
Mrs. Seemsby-Gore, half in earnest. 

A car coming down the road at breakneck speed 
divided them at this point. When the dust had sub- 
sided and they were walking side by side again, they 
were nearing the crest of the hill. The last fifty yards 
were so steep that they climbed them in silence. The 
top provided them with a magnificent view. Below 
was the wide valley with its ancient watch towers above 
the winding river, and poplars, like exclamation 
marks, dividing the chequered fields. Here they sat 
on the parapet of a bridge and ate their picnic lunch 
while their gaze travelled about that vast and fertile 
area—among the fields, in and out of the woods, up 
the slopes on the other side to villages tucked away 
at astounding heights on the cols. 

But suddenly Mrs. Seemsby-Gore turned her back 
on it all. 

“What d’you mean by saying that the non-Catholic 
is blinded by self-indulgence or self-interest or what- 
ever it was you said, to arguments against limiting 
families and so on? I’d have said it was exactly the 
other way about—that it’s just you Catholics who are 
so wilfully blind.’ 

“It’s like this—’ 

Miss Fairleigh took a long breath. 

‘—To begin with I’ll make you a concession. There 
are occasions—as, for example, when it would be dan- 
gerous for the wife to have a child—where it does 
seem to me that the non-Catholic, up to his lights, has 
something of a case. It’s difficult to see how, in such 
circumstances, if he doesn’t believe in a God Who has 
revealed His laws and has a right to impose them on 
creatures who owe their very existence to Him, one 
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can argue with him. But in the everyday cases about - 
which the main flurry of argument centres—the case in 
which husband and wife are ordinary healthy human 
beings and who use contraceptives simply because they 
don’t want to be bothered with children—the evidence 
points to the fact that the practice is harmful, to the 
individual as to the race. People talk an awful lot 
of rot, it seems to me, about breeding a superior race 
by eliminating the unfit and selecting suitable parents, 
but in how many cases, I ask you, among people who 
use contraceptives, is this motive taken into account? 
People have one or two children and then stop, some- 
times because circumstances are difficult, but in many 
more because, as I have said, they simply don’t want 
to be bothered. The wife doesn’t want to be put out 
of action by child-bearing and both she and her hus- 
band want to be comfortable. © It’s certainly true, 
isn’t it, that for the majority of non-Catholic families 
the car comes before the child? In fact, the motive 
for birth-control is pure self-indulgence. And I main- 
tain it’d be better for character and lead to more true 
happiness if either there were more children with all 
the excellent qualities that life in a big family pro- 
duces, or if birth-control took the form of restraint.’ 

‘Oh, but,’ ejaculated her friend hotly, ‘ there 
you’re quite wrong! Restraint in that sense leads to 
nerves, drink, breakdowns, drugs, all sorts of evils! 
You simply don’t know what you’re talking about!’ 

She stared at this little well-bred spinster who didn’t 
hesitate to be literal, but Miss Fairleigh, unaware of 
the effect she was making, answered her calmly : 

‘I think I do, you know. I’d warrant to produce 
specialists to maintain that it’s just the use of contra- 
ceptives that’s sending women to lunatic asylums.’ 

‘Oh! oh!’ 

It was obviously a denial. 
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Sentimental 


‘T admit that estimates are difficult. But I person- 

ally know a woman who was neurotic till she had a 
hild.’ 
They had eaten their sandwiches, so eagerly had 
they talked, at a rate well calculated to produce vio- 
lent indigestion, but if they suffered from it then or 
later in the walk they did not notice it. They were 
too absorbed in their argument and—in the pauses of 
it~in the lovely scenery they had walked out to see. 
They now re-packed their sandwich cases and having 
drunk from a convenient spring, they went on towards 
Saint Savin. 

‘It’s all very fine,’ said Mrs. Seemsby-Gore at last. 
‘But what about the people on the dole? Tf you only 
saw the misery they live in, if you only knew it as I 
do from personal contact with it—’ 

Miss Fairleigh did, but she wasn’t going to‘ inter- 
rupt Mrs. Seemsby-Gore to tell herso. She had also 
been prepared to bet heavily that the dole argument 
would turn up. 

‘—if you only realised how mentally-deficient and 
tuberculous people reproduce their kind without 
thought, vou’d be horrified. And they just leave the 
upper and middle classes to pay. All the burden 
falls on us.’ 

‘In fact,’ almost shouted Miss Fairleigh, bored 
after all, and being bored, irascible, ‘ just because the 
average politician is too criminally grasping or too 
crassly stupid to get our poor country out of the mess 
into which his kind has plunged it, the poor are to be 
deprived of one of the few compensations left them— 
their natural joy in their children. They accept their 
burdens of privation and heartache. Whyv should we 
hesitate to take on the burden of taxation ?: And what 
tight has any outsider to step in and say, ‘ Because 
you, So-and-so, are tuberculous ‘or because we think 
you’re mad or because you drink, you are either to 
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deprive yourself or be forcibly deprived of the joys 
of parenthood? If a given person is a menace to 
society because of his evil habits, he should be pre- 
vented from associating with his kind on those 
grounds. In that way, and from those motives alone, 
is it justifiable to prevent him from reproducing his 
kind.’ 

‘Oh! But that’d cost so much!’ 

The inevitable objection ! 

‘Not more than the bureaucracy that’d impose birth 
control by force.’ 

Mrs. Seemsby-Gore shook her head as much as to 
say she didn’t think so. They had reached an im- 
passe. But by this time they had also reached Saint 
Savin. 

They went round the tenth century abbey church, 
both outside and inside, they saw its curious crucifix, 
the organ with the grotesque heads, the silver casket 
and the saint’s discoloured old ceremonial comb. Then 
once again with their faces to the mountains, they 
climbed to the hermitage, but the beautiful chapel 
was locked and so they sat down on the close-cropped 
grass at its base to watch the mighty view. Clouds 
gloomed over the gorges, light was playing on the 
wild summits and away to the left the valley was 
changing with every puff of wind that sent the shadows 
racing across it. But once Miss Fairleigh sighed. 
It seemed so hopeless to talk. So many people who 
hadn’t the faith thought that simply because an idea 
was new it was advanced, and therefore right, and 
therefore to be advocated, and therefore to be imposed 
at all costs—as if it were better to spend one’s life 
flying round and round the earth than to settle on some 
happy plot and cultivate it and found a family and a 
home, And there was no new thing under the sun. 

She glanced up at that declining orb and then at 
her watch. It was time to be moving if they were to 
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catch their train at Pierrefitte. They slid down over 
the slippery turf to the road. 

The turn of it came at last. The power-station and 
the azote factory were in sight. And then, tired 
as they were, hot, dusty and inclined to be fractious, 
just before they reached the flat land and the tarred 
main road, they saw their train steam out of the station. 

Miss Fairleigh was almost discouraged, but she 
pulled herself together. 

‘ Coffee, I think, and perhaps cognac,’ she said and 
led the way, without waiting for an answer, to the 
nearest hotel. 

That took up three-quarters of an hour. After- 
wards there was another forty minutes to fill in as best 
they could. Try as they would, they didn’t seem 
able to get away from the factory and the power- 
station till Mrs. Seemsby-Gore had the good fortune 
to spot a curio dealer’s. They both made for it at 
the double and there they spent a blissful ten minutes 
with noses glued to the window. One of them loved 
pewter, the other adored brocade. Finally, Mrs. 
Seemsby-Gore saw a paste buckle she must have at 
any cost. Miss Fairleigh followed her into the shop. 

While the long bargaining was in process her eyes 
strayed nonchalantly from one lovely thing to another. 
Suddenly she caught her breath. On a shelf above 
her head was a Madonna and Child that she thought 
in some ways the most beautiful she had ever seen. 
It was wooden, in the round, and stood about a foot 
high. Our Lady held the Holy Child on her hip, her 
left arm supporting the weight of Him. He appeared 
about two years old and her right hand was guiding 
His in the act of blessing. Our Lord was looking 
into her face as though searching for her approbation. 
_ The wood was alder, oiled. The spirit of the carv- 
ing was that of the more ancient of the work at Saint 
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Savin. Miss Fairleigh would have put it at four- 
teenth century, therefore, or even earlier, but that 
actually the texture of it, the surface and colouring, 
suggested that it had been done to-day. 

She caressed it tenderly, smoothing it gently with 
her hand, rubbing it with her palm to give it an extra 
polish, standing it on her hand and turning it slowly 
to observe it in every light and position. Then she 
looked round at the dealer, who was putting the 
buckle in a box. 

‘How much?’ 

‘Five hundred francs, Madame.’ 

Miss Fairleigh produced her purse. 


When the five hundred francs had been counted and 
she was sure that the lovely, the heavenly thing was 
her own, she raised her eyes from her treasure to the 
dealer’s face. 

‘It’s history?’ 

The dealer turned in the queerest way to Mrs. 
Seemsby-Gore, as though it were she who had asked 
the question. 

‘Madame,’ he said, ‘the statue is a copy. The 
original is said to be nearly a thousand years old, but 
the carver of this copy is still living. You may see 
him ‘any day if you will take that track—’ 

He had walked to the door and was pointing to the 
flank of the mountain that towered above his shop. 

‘—and follow it to the third village. But if you 
find him it will be useless for you to try to talk to him. 
He would not understand you, for he talks only 
patois. In addition he is weak here.’ 


The man was tapping his forehead with his finger. 
Then his voice gathered energy. 

‘The man is a fool. A fool he was born and a fool 
he will die. He comes of a race of fools. They are 
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Sentimental 


good for little but copying the works of better men. 
All day long the carver of this statue sits on the floor 
of achurch with a knife and a piece of wood, copying 
carvings to sell to summer visitors. The Madonna 
that Madame has just bought is his best work, the 
only thing he has ever done of any real value in his 
life, and he is now eighty. That is why I ask as much 
as five hundred francs for it. They say that a great 
work of art must have the impulse of strong emotion. 
In the case of this one copy alone does the carver 
seem to have added anything to the original, anything 
of his own feeling. But then in this one case he 
worked in a touching circumstance. When he was 
nineteen his mother, who had already had twelve 
children, was to have a thirteenth. She was a stupid 
woman. It is true that there were complications, but 
she was also superstitious, and she believed that both 
she and the baby would die. Her idiot son heard her 
speak of this to a neighbour. It was to reassure her 
that he carved the Virgin and Child. It stood on the 
mantelpiece when the pangs came upon her. Her 
eyes were on it when the child was born. They both 
lived. Never had she had so happy a delivery, never 
so fine a child.’ 

He turned at last to Miss Fairleigh. 

‘The sculptor will receive the full reward for his 
work, Madame.’ 

His voice was rich with the consciousness of a noble 
gesture. He sought for an envelope, inserted the five 
hundred francs, sealed it and addressed it. Then he 
held the envelope up for her to see. 

‘Michel Théas,’ she read aloud. 

The name semed familiar, 

‘ Théas!’ she repeated. ‘Théas! How curious! 
There’s an Abbé of that name who’s a famous natural- 
ist,’ 
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*Michel’s uncle, Madame,’ said the curio dealer, 
* There was an astronomer, I’m told, too. Sometimes, 
just now and again, the family does seem to run to 
rains instead of just foolishness. There’s no guess- 
ing at God’s ways.’ 
Mrs. Seemsby-Gore said never a word. 


AILeeN Mary CLEcc. 


FAITH 


UST I submissive bow to earth my head? 
Restrain the restless daring of my mind? 
Bound by the palimpsests of men long dead, 
Live in the daylight as a man made blind?’ 


‘Yea, lowly bend thy stubborn neck and knees, 
And thou shalt win what thy proud ardours seek. 
This pathway leads to kindled mysteries 
That none have ever seen except the meek.’ 


‘Never for me such craven sacrifice ! 
Bravely I go upon a lonely quest. 

I will not fold my hands and close my eyes 
To gain an easy and ignoble rest.’ 


‘So thou hast courage? Test it. Thou shalt find 
Precipitous the pathway to be trod. 

Summon the utmost valiance of thy mind. 
Only the audacious ever win to God.’ 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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SHADOWS 


HEN a summer visitor goes to Saint-Malo, he 

sees the obvious; the ancient town peering over 
her encircling walls, the narrow streets and tall old 
houses, the great church with its single soaring steeple 
and the arrogant castle of the Duchess Anne: very 
interesting if he cares for such things and likes to 
inquire into their history, very picturesque if he prefers 
to take them only at their scenic value, And in most 
cases he is probably content so to regard them, or to 
read of them in the common or garden guide-book. 
But for those who care to look a little deeper, Saint- 
Malo has other and more intimate tales to tell—tales 
that are sometimes based on history and sometimes 
have grown out of tradition, and oftenest of all belong 
to both. And these tales have left shadows behind 
them—shadows that like ghosts still linger about her 
shores as in her houses, and if unseen are at least un- 
forgotten to-day. Assuredly, on both sides of her, sea- 
ward and river-ward, there are places that have every 
right to be remembered. 

On the Sillon, the roadway that links Saint-Malo 
to the mainland, there stands opposite the casino, a 
cross of granite. I was not able to discover its precise 
date, but it is said to be very old; it is known locally 
as the ‘ Stone-Cross’ and a story is told of its origin 
for which there seems to be little reliable authority. 
Be that as it may, it serves now to mark a spot on the 
beach above which it stands that is a place of very 
notable memories ; there is nothing else now left to re- 
cord them—and yet these memories are actual history, 
and not only tradition. 

For, as I myself once described in an article pub- 
lished some years ago, in that aftermath of the Revo- 
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lution that is known as the Chowannerie there was a 
fight of some importance that took place at Dol, twenty 
miles inland, and sixty-eight prisoners were brought 
from thence to Saint-Malo. They arrived—on foot— 
about four in the afternoon. The men were shut up 
in the church of Saint-Sauveur within the town—it had 
already of course been secularised and closed to re- 
ligious use—the women and children placed under 
guard in some building within the walls, it is not re- 
corded where. But it matters little, for their imprison- 
ment lasted but one night; next morning they were 
all, men, women, and children, taken about ten o’clock 
to the beach below the Stone-Cross and set in a row, 
their backs against the rough wall of the dyke and their 
faces to the sea. According to papers still preserved 
in the archives, one of them—a little boy only ten years 
old—had his hat carried away by the wind and chased 
it until he was knee-deep in the water ; then he returned 
to take his place in the waiting line. It is written that 
this divertit fort l’assistance—greatly amused all who 
looked on (that is, the public). 

Meanwhile the soldiers had made ready, and now 
the firing began. It lasted a long twenty minutes—I 
quote precisely ; and when it was finished, the row of 
great tumbrils that stood ready were loaded up and 
driven, leaving a trail of blood behind them all along 
the road they traversed, to the cemetery, where the 
bodies were thrown into a huge pit. That cemetery 
is the one in use to-day. But the site of the pit is un- 
marked now, and can only be uncertainly traced by 
referring to the contemporary records; originally a 
rough wooden cross marked the spot, but in 1815 this 
was removed and in that year also the last commemora- 
tive Mass was said in the Cathedral. Since then there 
has been no official or religious recognition of the sixty- 
eight men, women, and children, who were shot on the 
Grand’ Gréve at the foot of the Stone Cross. 
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But the sea—so the story goes—preserves its own 
memories ; all the tides that have come and gone have 
never wholly washed away the blood that was spilt on 
the sand, and there are times when some declare that 
it can still, though faintly, be seen. And there are 
many who believe that on the Sillon in the quiet of the 
night the wailing of the dead can still be heard—as 
once was heard, on this same spot, the wailing of the 
dying. 

And on the other, the river-ward side of the old city, 
there are ghosts also. 


In these days, when any wish to reach Saint-Servan 
afoot without travelling all the way round by the quays 
and the new roads, they go by the Pont-Rouwlant, the 
mechanical bridge or plattorm that runs backwards and 
forwards across the narrow entrance to the Inner 
Harbour—so well-known to all who visit Saint-Malo 
that there is little more to be said about it, It is a 
thing of yesterday, ugly, useful, and only interesting 
in that the long legs on which it travels bear witness 
to the extraordinary rise of even normal tides on this 
coast. But till recently, before the Inner Harbour 
was reclaimed and the new quays built, these tides 
rushed in by a broad channel ; the water swept right up 
to the walls of the town and into the lower streets. 
Even to-day, in spring, the high quays are still some- 
times submerged and boats can be rowed up to the 
gates. But in earlier days the present Inner Harbour 
was at low water a wide stretch of wet but in the main 
uncovered ground, seamed by several deep channels, 
and only crossed by tracks that followed the emerging 
banks and by the seven low bridges that spanned the 
streams as they hurried to the sea. And for so short 
a time at each tide could this be crossed dry-shod, that 
there was in the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies a regular service of vehicles that carried pas- 
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sengers across for one sow each. At one time these 
were known (from their owner) as ‘ Les voitures Galo- 
pet,’ and in 1708 it is recorded that the Sieur Galopet 
introduced great improvements—notably by adding a 
hood of canvas to protect the occupants from ‘wind, 
mud, and the splashing of sea-water.’ But when the 
tide rushed in over banks and bridges alike, it was not 
by carriage (however much improved) but by boat that 
the crossing was made. The ¢raversée, though 
shorter than by the bridges, cost also one sow and the 
boats carried six passengers each time; if you were in 
a hurry and paid all the six sous yourself, you could 
cry Poussez! in lordly fashion and the boatman would 
start without delay. This service still exists (or did 
so till a few years ago) and is in occasional use in spite 
of the Pont-Roulant; and many an old sailor finds a 
precarious living as a batelier du Naye—which is the 
pointed nose of land that stretches out from Saint- 
Servan towards the sister-town of Saint-Malo. 

In the old days, however, the Vayouz, as they were 
then called, had other and rather terrible duties; for 
when prisoners were condemned by the courts to the 
noyade, it was they who conveyed them to the place 
of their drowning in the deep water that lay then as 
it lies to-day, just off the Rochers du Naye. The boat 
that had been commissioned waited by the town gate 
—when the tide permitted—in the dusk of evening 
(about eight o’clock was the customary time), till the 
sound of clanking iron and heavy feet told of the ar- 
rival of the prisoner heavily fettered and walking be- 
tween two armed guards; and round them a body of 
warders from the gaol. Out to the Rochers du Naye 
the boat was then rowed; and there the condemned 
man was thrust into a canvas sack weighted with 
stones, and cast overboard . . . In the morning at low 
tide, the body was fished out of what was by that time 
only an isolated pool and taken to burial in the lonely 
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little cemetery on the river bank beyond Saint-Servan 
which is still used for those given up by the sea. 

I will quote from a contemporary account of the 
noyade or execution by drowning of one Jehan 
Angot, on the night of the 7th November, 1689. (It 
may be noted in passing that the xoyade as a method 
of punishment was by no means an invention of the 
Revolution.) In this case, at the usual hour of the 
evening, the tide was low; so that the boat could not 
start directly from the gate. 

‘A low-wheeled cart or lorry went to the prison to 
fetch the condemned man at a quarter past eight in 
the evening. On the order of the Porte-Baguette 
(the head-warder), the prisoner having been confessed 
by the Abbé Goupil, was bound by the executioner 
and his assistant, enveloped in a strong sack and 
laid, feet first, on the cart. The procession then set 
off ; it was composed of the prison guards surrounding 
the lorry and carrying torches, the priest, the head- 
warder, the executioner and his assistant. When they 
had passed out by the Grand’ Porte and down the 
slope on to the stretch of ground left uncovered by 
the tide, the Abbé Goupil began to recite the prayers 
for the dying, the responses being made by the friends 
and relatives of the condemned man who had joined 
the procession on its way through the town. When 
they arrived at the Pont 1’ Evéque, the bridge by which 
the Bishop makes his formal entrance to Saint-Malo 
on his appointment to the See—(the bridge more- 
over that spanned the Routhouan, the rapid stream 
that fell intc the pool off the Naye)—the driver turned 
the cart and backed it to the edge of the deep channel. 
The priest then very solemnly pronounced the words 
—‘I recommend to You the soul of Jehan Anget! ’-— 
and with a great cry from the shrouded maa, th? exe- 
cutioner and his assistant thrust off the sack into the, 
water. The body fell in with a loud splash-and. was 
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carried away by the rapid stream to the pool whence 
the relatives removed it next day for burial in the 
Cimetiére des noyés beyond Saint-Servan.’ 

To this contemporary description I may add that 
the ‘Cemetery of the drowned’ still exists, a quiet 
and very beautiful spot above the river near the 
H6pital du Rosais. If no victims of the Noyade are 
caried to it now those still lie there whom the waters 
give up, those who in the local speech ‘ xe reviennent 
pas ’—who do not come home—save to this last and 
peaceful resting place. 

But to return to the Noyades; it is said (I am not 
certain of the precise truth) that this practice altered 
the name of the point of land that runs towards Saint- 
Malo from the further side of the harbour, from the 
‘Nez’ or nose as it was at some time written and as 
its shape undoubtedly suggests, to Naye; for in the 
local patois or country-side speech xayer means what 
is in ordinary French zoyer—to drown. However 
that may be the name is now given on all maps, in all 
guidebooks, as the Pointe du Naye, and close by it are 
the Rochers du Naye; and here may still be heard— 
as it is said and by many believed—the wailing voices 
of the dead; the cry of those who were thrust out into 
the waters of death, as well as the cries and prayers 
of those who mourned them. 

Yes, Saint-Malo may have her ghosts, that is as 
may be; she has at least her places of terrible 
memories. 


M. C. Batrovur. 
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La R&FORME EN ANGLETERRE. Le Schisme Anglican. By G. 
Constant. (Perrin & Cie, 35 quai des Grands Augustins, 
Paris; pp. 770; Francs 50.) 

This volume covers the reign of Henry VIII. Lately we have 
had several books of great merit from French authors on periods 
of English history. This volume of M. Constant forms another 
valuable study on a subject which can no longer be described 
as controversial, but which is still liable to interpretation 
according to the inevitable bias of an English writer, a bias 
from which a Frenchman is free. 

The book is closely but well printed, and has an excellent 
index of names as well as the usual table of contents. One 
remarkable feature is, to be, found in the vast volume of notes; 
out of the 727 pages of the book the notes take up roughly 400. 
These are arranged by chapters instead of footnotes, thus the 
narrative is uninterrupted and the notes can be consulted when 
needful. Every statement is well attested, and indeed in several 
cases, when the facts are so clearly known, the notes may be 
superfluous. 

In the first chapter the author takes a general survey of the 
causes of the schism, some of which lay in the past. M. 
Constant insists very wisely on the combination of circum- 
stances, if one were absent; the whole thing would have failed. 
He considers that the times were ripe for the success of Lol- 
lardy except for one thing, the attitude of the Lancastrian King 
—not that any connection existed between Lollardy and Hen- 
ricianism, except a vague anti-Papal feeling. I hardly agree 
that England was more ripe for the revolt than France or 
Germany except so far that then, as now, that elusive ‘ Zeit- 
geist’ was hostile to authority and tradition. 

The divorce, or more correctly the nullity, of Henry’s mar- 
riage was certainly the occasion but hardly the cause of the 
schism: Henry was uneasy probably at the weak succession, 
for no woman had hitherto reigned in England, long before 
Anne Boleyn was of an age to attract. This fact is no dis- 
covery either of M. Constant or of Professor Pollard, but it 
is important not to overlook it. 

Henry had done many good turns to the Holy See, and 
probably never doubted but that Clement would be amenable 
—for a very fair case for nullity could be and: was made out 
by many learned bodies independent of the King of England, 
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Doctors might wrangle for ever over the meaning of Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy, and the ‘ Ecclesia Docens’ had to clear up 
the mess. Clement decided that he could not go back on 
Julius’s dispensation, and that the marriage was not against 
the law of God. It is interesting to note that such was always 
the view of Melanchthon, and since 1921 has been that of the 
English Parliament. 

In the third chapter the matter of the Royal Supremacy is 
fully considered. In 1531 the Convocation of Canterbury ac- 
cepted Warham’s formula in silence, and to that extent unani- 
mously, as the Archbishop reminded them, to be followed by 
Convocation of the North. L’Eglise s’était rendue sans presque 
avoir lutté, in M. Constant’s words. Nothing much followed. 
It was not until after Clement’s refusal to annul Catherine’s 
marriage and to recognise that of Anne Boleyn that Henry 
annexed to himself all Papal jurisdiction. It was this Act of 
Parliament which, as Sir W. Holdsworth remarked, manu- 
factured history on an unprecedented scale. 

M. Constant is at' his best in chapters v, vi, and vii: ‘ Les 
défenseurs de 1|’Unité Catholique’; ‘Le parti avancé du 
schisme ’; ‘ Le parti modéré du schisme.’ These chapters are 
amongst the best in any history which I know for obtaining 
a clear and logical idea of the situation. 

The subsequent Marian clergy depended on the last category, 
for they were in the schism and what Henry by his mere au- 
thority abolished, his daughter by the same authority restored. 

The second category, powerful so long as Cromwell lived, 
was suppressed for the time being by the ‘ Six Articles’ and 
the King’s general dislike of heresy. They came back trium- 
phant in Edward VI’s reign, and between them and the pre- 
sent State Church there is continuity. 

Those in the first category furnished the martyrs for unity 
and spiritual continuity exists between them and ourselves ; but 
the real break in continuity which Henry caused is without 
parallel. 

The Church of St. Augustine lasted from 597 to 1531 or, if 
it be preferred, 1534. The Marian restoration, which had many 
elements of Henricianism, led nowhere. All was swept away 
by Elizabeth, who probably much preferred her father’s system, 
la religion en tout conforme a la fagon de l’Eglisa sauf l’obéis- 
sance & Rome, as it was described, but cman were too 
strong for her. 

In his last chapter M. Constant considers the dogma of the 
Henrician Church. With a wealth of detail and reference he 
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tries to establish Henry’s orthodoxy and with success, at any 
rate, after the death of Cromwell. Still, Henry, being an 
Englishman, was not consistent, and lapses are to be observed 
again towards the end of his life, perhaps through the influence 
of Catherine Parr. It is, however, certain that he was truly 
attached to the Mass, and his will shows his orthodoxy, too, 
in other matters. I am not sure that these facts do not in a 
sense increase his guilt in the matter of the Dissclution and 
the destruction of shrines, for if he were substantially orthodox, 
apart from the Pope, greed alone can account for his actions. 
He has not the excuse of fanaticism,.which may be urged in 
favour of the French and Scottish reformers. However that 
may be, his system died with him, although M, Constant sees 
Henricianism in the Oxford Movement and the present-day 
‘Anglo-Catholics.’ It has been well said that Henricianism was 
buried with Gardiner ; all the same, it is the ghost of Stephen 
Gardiner rather than that of Matthew Parker which haunts 
the peaceful town of Malines. 

M. Constant deals well with the significance of Wolsey, and 
in this connection the books of Professor Pollard and of Mr. 
Belloc ought to be read. 

M.W. 


COMPENDIUM HISTORIAE ORDINIS PRAEDICATORUM.  Scripsit 
Angelus M. Walz, O.P., §.T.D., Archivarius, Professor 
apud ‘Angelicum’ de Urbe. (Herder, Rome, 1930.) 


The scope of this book is vast—the history of the Friars, 
Nuns, Sisters and Tertiaries of the Order of Preachers from its 
foundation to our own day. Other Orders, notably the Friars 
Minor, already possess manuals of their history. There has been 
much historical research among the Dominicans, but until the 
appearance of the present volume a general survey has not been 
obtainable. 

Its form is severely schematic, the only course possible with 
so much material and within so relatively small a compass. The 
compensation is clarity and synthetic completeness. It is synop- 
tic and therefore valuable as a preliminary for detailed studies, 
for in history the part is unintelligible without a preceding 
glimpse of the whole. 

The history of any Order is, fundamentally, the history of 
anidea. In St. Dominic’s work his ‘ idea ’ was dominant. But 
it was a complex idea, rich and manifold. A history could be 
written about each of its aspects—a history of its Constitution, 
its Theology, its Liturgy, etc. Fr. Walz has wisely chosen to 
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omit details in order to give an impressive concept of the fullness 
of the whole. Through three periods, from the foundation to 
1507, from 1507 to 1804, from 1804 to the present day (a divi- 
sion based on clearly marked conditions in the Order) the author 
traces the progress and defection of the Dominican idea, of its 
Religious, Scientific and Apostolic elements. By ‘ progress of 
an idea ’ is meant simply its realisation. If it progresses in any 
other way it ceases to be that idea. St. Dominic’s greatness as 
a Founder consists in the fact that he formed his idea and pro- 
vided it with a constitutional setting perfectly adapted to its full 
realisation. Special circumstances require the addition of special 
statutes, but the primitive constitution, not because it is primi- 
tive but because it is inherently capable, remains the model. 
* Videtur enim quod ordo si juxta tenorem suae originalis con- 
stitutionis regitur, omnia plene possidet, quae ad efficaciam 
summam obtinendam requiruntur ’ (p. 73). 

Fr. Walz was eminently fitted to be the author of this book— 
as Doctor in Theology, as Lecturer in History and, until a few 
months ago, as Archivist of the Order. He is already well 
known through numerous works. He belongs to a great line of 
historians. Such men as Quetif, Echard, Mamachi, Denifle, 
Mortier and Mandonnet have provided abundant materials, He 
has gathered these together with his own researches and has 
supplied an urgent need. Those whom the Constitutions require 
to give instruction in the History of the Order, those engaged in 
special studies, and all those anxious to acquaint themselves 
with the seven hundred years of Dominican life are indebted to 
him. The close documentation of every page is gathered into 
an appendix. The book is completed by chronological] tables 
of Saints and Beati, of Master Generals and Dominican Car- 
dinals, an index of names and places, and excellent lists of 
statistics. The titles and page-heading exemplify the thorough- 
ness of the work. 

C.H. 


What 1s A PounD? anp Wuat 1s Money? By Dom Patrick 
Nolan, O.S.B., M.A. (Sands; pp. 120; 2/6.) 


This is a vigorous attack on the ‘ pseudo-scientific ’ professors 
of political economy (the so-called Cambridge School), who are 
judged no better than ‘ professional will-of-the-wisps, blind 
leaders of the blind.’ Father Nolan would have us stand with 
Aristotle and Turgot in defence of gold as the medium of ex- 
change. It is the use of paper money—false money—which is 
playing the mischief with industry—‘ raising the price of goods, 
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causing suffering to the poor and to wage earners, upsetting 
every contract in the land.” The gold pound should be the sole 
standard. We are referred to Father Nolan’s Monetary His- 
tory for additional argument. The essay ends on a note of 
warning: ‘Is the country living in a fool’s paradise, burning 
its candle at both ends ; living on its capitai or credit or both?’ 
For ‘ the beautiful golden sovereign, as a measure and pledge 
of value is now almost as extinct as the Dodo. It no longer 
circulates ; it is hoarded or kept as a curiosity.’ A vast amount 
of information is presented in a small compass and presented 
lucidly. Father Nolan is never dull. 
J.C. 


Tue GOLDEN EpistLe oF ABBot WILLIAM OF ST. THIERRY. Now 
first translated into English by Walter Shewring and edited 
by Dom Justin McCann. (Sheed & Ward; 5/-). 


The seeker for the original of this letter addressed to the Car- 
thusians of Mont Dieu will find it in Mabillon’s edition of the 
works of St. Bernard, for throughout the centuries it has been 
frequently attributed to the great abbot of Clairvaux, though its 
preface and every elementary test of sane criticism prove it to 
have been the work of William, abbot of St. Thierry, the great 
friend and biographer of St. Bernard. Mabillon has successfully 
unearthed William from the oblivion in which his more than 
Boswellian self-effacement had buried him and established him 
beyond doubt as the author, and he remains established, not- 
withstanding the later attribution of the work to another writer, 
Guigo, fifth Prior of the Grande Chartreuse, to be found in 
Martene’s edition of Mabillon and Migne’s Latin Patrologia. The 
work, which is ‘ an eloquent and persuasive summons to the life 
of religious perfection,’ has had a wide acceptance and a power- 
ful influence among religious men from St. Bernard’s time till 
now, and it is a matter for wonder that no previous English 
version has appeared. It is no extravagance to say that a stand- 
ing reproach has been removed by Mr. Shewring after nearly 
eight centuries. 

The book, like St. Bernard’s century which it speaks for and 
symbolises, stands on the threshold of the golden age of scholas- 
ticism—the age of Aquinas, Bonaventura and the Friars. Dom 
Justin McCann confesses in his illuminating introduction that 
he feels tempted to speak of the golden epistle as the swan song 
of the old monachism, but he rejects the wistful and poetic image 
as unjust to the old monasticism: rather is it, in Mabillon’s 
phrase, ‘ a pattern of perfect monachism.’ The growth of the 
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religious idea in the history of the Religious Orders has followed 
a progressive evolution which has not required the old to die in 
order to give place to the new. The golden epistle, the product 
of monasticism, is a fit guide for friars and other religious, who 
are but monks turned apostles, and we may add for all faithfu) 
folk who range themselves under this banner or that or none at 
all if they will, yet truly claim to be children of the Church which 
is immeasurably greater than all its parts. 

The translator’s work has been done with distinction. The 
English runs easily and naturally with no after-flavour of the 
Latin. The editor’s notes and preliminary essay bear those 
marks of scholarly care which we expect from an acknowledged 
authority on the spiritual literature of the past. 

B.D. 


Tue CatHotic Directory, 1931. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne; 3/6.) 


There are some books which from their very nature will cir- 
culate without any artificial stimulus from reviewers. Brevi- 
aries, Prayer-books, Hymn-books, and Bradshaws, like tools, 
furniture and clothing, will inevitably be bought by those people 
who need them perhaps more than they want them. Among 
the Breviaries and Prayer-books there is, of course, a certain 
range of choice, and the buyer might be advised to select this 
one or that from the different styles offered; but The Catholic 
Directory has no rival, and the reviewer’ has but to say, Here 
it is. It still remains an indispensable guide for anyone need- 
ing information about the institutions, activities and personnel 
of the Catholic Church in England, Scotland and Wales. Its 
general accuracy is creditable to the painstaking industry of its 
compilers. The general statistics at the end are always of 
immense interest. To those who wish to compare this year’s 
figures with last year’s, it would be a help if the two tables 
were printed facing one another. This is not a serious criti- 
cism, but only an aside which we hope the editors may over- 
hear. 


Tue CaTHotic WHo’s Wuo, 1931. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne; 5/-.) 

Star differeth from star in The Catholic Who’s Who. With 
diverse claims to distinction the three or four thousand people 
whose embryonic biographies are collected within these dark- 
blue covers, are all at one in professing the Catholic faith. 
Alfred Noyes in his Preface describes the book as ‘a muster- 
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roll of men and women who, whether you agree with them of 
not, have definite opinions on the meaning and purpose of 
life, . . . . no one here will advocate compulsory lethal cham- 
bers for the old, facilities for suicide, polygamy, or even that 
“removal of the nots from the Commandments ’’ which com- 
manded so much applause for its ‘‘ courage ’’ from the Press 
a few months ago.’ And the same writer reminds these worthies 
of their responsibilities, and he suggests that the intellectual 
and spiritual future of England depends very much upon the 
use that is made of their opportunities by the men and’ women 
whose names appear in these pages. 


Tue DeatH OF ENGLAND. By Egerton Clarke. (London: 
Cecil Palmer ; 3/6 net.) 


A few years ago I read with admiration The Death of Glass, 
a volume of poems by Mr. Egerton Clarke. The Death of 
England, apart from the title poem itself, wins my prompt 
approbation. There are no more than thirty poems in this book 
but they cover a wide field of observation and experiment. 

In fact, observation is the author’s strong point; and, if one 
of the duties of a poet is to delineate the things of every day 
we commoner mortals miss, then Mr. Egerton Clarke at once 
puts us under a debt of gratitude. For he discovers for us 
poems in such diverse things as five-barred gates and freshly- 
made beds. 

The bed is made: white Tidiness 

Resumes her sleep 

And, all day long, till we undress, 

Will tidy keep— 

What are the dreams of Tidifiess? 

She says no prayers 

Before she lays her gentleness 

All day, upstairs. 
But that is only one of the poet’s whims, showing that nothing 
is too small for his notice. 

His power of expression is equal to his vision. With an 
ease that might deceive even the elect he avoids the obvious 
in word and phrase. His images are always unexpected, satis- 
fying, and he can paint a complete picture in a couple of lines. 
The shorter poems, as is so often the case with modern poets, 
show him to better advantage than his longer efforts. 

There is a subtle flavour about the poem under the title ‘Ah, 
qu’elle est belle, la Marguerite ’ that makes it different from 
everything else in the book. E.E. 
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A Monument To Saint Aucustine: Essays ON SOME ASPECTS 
OF HIS THOUGHT WRITTEN IN COMMEMORATION OF HIS FIP. 
TEENTH CENTENARY. (Sheed & Ward, 1930; pp. 367; 12/6.) 


A collection of essays such as these is always a bughear to a 
reviewer because each contributor is necessarily looking at the 
subject from his own peculiar standpoint. Since it is invidious 
to single out individual essays for praise or blame we mention 
no names. The volume is called ‘A Monument to St. Augus- 
tine,’ a title with which some would have quarrelled; perhaps 
it would have been better to call it a Monument to the Saint’s 
centenary rather than to himself. Yet some of the Essays do 
really constitute a ‘monument ’ to Augustine himself, notably 
those on his philosophy, his moral system and the future of his 
metaphysics; the discussion on Augustine’s theory of an 
‘intuitional ’ knowledge of God, pp. 175ff., is of real value. 
Yet it may be possible to exaggerate the importance of the 
Saint’s philosophical teaching. Had he never become a bishop 
he would presumably have been one of the most voluminous of 
philosophical writers, for his whole bent was towards philo- 
sophical speculation. But the care of souls completely changed 
his outlook, and the impression we get is of a man who has 
worked out a system of thought which is sufficient for his needs 
but which he in no sense regards as final. It enables him to 
express his theological teaching with clarity—as a rule, but not 
always: ‘I have given you no explanation,’ he says im a ser- 
mon, ‘ because I have no intelligible explanation to offer you.”! 

For this reason we regret the way in which people speak of 
St. Augustine as a Platonist. He was a Platonist, it is true.’ 
But was he a convinced one? He himself has told us how 
Platonism failed when it was a question of the Incarnation.* 
And when he deals with the Incarnation he is an Aristotelian.‘ 
We do not know how much of Aristotle he had read, but he 
certainly had read a great deal and grasped it without the aid 
of a master, as he explicitly says.5 Julian of Eclanum was not 
talking at random when he dubbed Augustine ‘ Poenus dispu- 
tator,’"® ‘the Punic Aristotle,’ the ‘ philophaster Poenosus.” 
Could any but an Aristotelian have written: ‘ Moveri autem 
pati est, movere facere’?* When Volusianus writes to Augus- 
tine for his opinion on a point of doctrine he says: ‘ Our talk 
then turned to your personal (familiarem) philosophy which, in 
Aristotelian fashion, you are wont to cultivate as Isocratic.” 

Interest in St. Augustine, in his philosophy, his theology, his 
value in the present day, has been growing for many years 
past, and the centenary celebrations have done much to quicken 
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this interest, as the enormous volume of Augustinian literature 
which has appeared during the last two years shews. In Eng- 
land we are behindhand in this department, as the present 
volume testifies, for only five of the ten essayists are English- 
men, 

It is easy to pick holes and to criticise, and it is always un- 
grateful. But why is Augustine’s ecclesiastical life spoken of 
as ‘thirty years,’ (p. 56)? Ordained a.p. 391-2, he died in 
430. On p. 57 there is an awkwardly phrased note, while some 
of the references on the following pages are inadequate; it is 
useless, for instance, to refer simply to the De Doctrina Chris- 
tiana without any indication of book or section. Is it correct, 
too, to say that Tagaste was ‘ semi-Donatist’ (p. 86)? Cer- 
tainly Alypius, a native of the place like Augustine, and its 
bishop, said) at the Conference held at Carthage in 411: 
‘ Would that everywhere else people could rejoice in the same 
unity as that which we at Tagaste have rejoiced in from of 
old!’*° When will people cease saying that Augustine’s know- 
ledge of Greek was little or none? He did say that he disliked it 
—when a boy'!—‘ much as, I suppose, Greek boys dislike Virgil 
when forced to read him ’ ;’? but he expressly says : ‘ I possess 
it and I can read it... . and 1 can write it if I want to.” He 
has St. Basil in Latin, yet when arguing against Julian he says, 
‘Il have preferred to translate it from the Greek, word for 
word.’“ In the course of the same controversy he quotes St. 
Chrysostom in Greek and proceeds to translate it.° These are 
but blemishes and do not detract from the value of the Essays 
which, if they do nothing else, will serve to make the glorious 
‘Doctor gratiae’’ better known to some of us here in England. 


H.P. 


1 Tract xix, 1, in Joann. 

2 See St. Thomas, Summa Theol., Ila, Ilae, xxiii, 2ad 1m. 

3 Confess, vii, 25-27. 

4See for examples Sermo, cxxvi, 15; Tract i-v, xi, xviii-xx, in Joann. 

5 Confess. iv, 28. 

6 Contra Julianum, iii, 32. 

7 Given in A Monument to St. Augustine, p. 57, note. 

8 De Genesi ad litt,, Opus imperfectum, 14. See van Hove, De Miraculo, 
p. 112, 

9 Ep. cxxxv, 1. 

10 Collatio I, 186; P.L. xi, 1316, 

11 Confess. i, 20. 

12 Ibid., 23. 

13 [bid., 20, where, though the text is not clear, he seems certainly to 
be talking of Greek. 

14 Contra Julianum, i, 18. 

15 [bid., i, 22 and 26, 
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Essays IN Satire. By Ronald A. Knox. (Sheed & Ward; 3/6.) 


When this book appeared in its first edition, BLAckFriars 
gave it a full-length review. It is only necessary here to wel- 
come it once more and to applaud the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers, who have re-issued it at a reduced price, though by 
no means in a cheap get-up, and thus circulated the gaiety 
enormously. Reunion All Round and Absolute and Abitofhell 
will continue to be favourites, and may very well provide mate- 
rial for the future historian who sets out to describe the strange 
religious conditions of the England we know. Several of the 
Essays were published in BLackrriars. And that reminds 
us that a strange coincidence occurred with regard to Father 
Knox’s last article in these pages. In November he contri- 
buted an article, The Man who tried to convert the Pope, 
describing how a certain Dr. Townsend of Durham went in 
1850 on a pious mission to convert Pope Pius IX. In the 
Church of England Newspaper (December 5th, 1930) Dr. Well- 
don, Dean of Durham, published an account of the same episode 
under the title, A Mission to Convert the Pope. We were in 
first. It is for the Dean to imprecate, Pereant isti 


An EXAMINATION OF EuGENics. By H. Robbins. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne ; 1/6.) 


Mr. Robbins in writing this book has deserved well of his 
readers and of his clients. Indeed we are at a loss to single 
out amongst the writers on this subject any writer who has 
deserved quite so well from those who have a right to appraise 
and praise. 

If at times Mr. Robbins uses forcible language it is: always 
of infinitely less virulence than the proposals of the Euge- 
nists, These proposals are, as he rightly says, ‘ Prohi- 
bition of Marriage, Segregation, Sterilisation and the Lethal 
Chamber’ (p. 190-1). These brutal proposals can be, and 
usually are, proposed in quiet language. But nowhere does Mr. 
Robbins allow his language to equal the brutality of the 
Eugenic programme. 

It is symptomatic of our modern crisis that the writer of this 
defence of the weak and poor of Christ has to defend them 
against some Catholic and even clerical eugenists. But his 
defence is so reasoned and so essentially charitable and just that 
we hope these Catholics may unsay what they have so unwisely 


said. 
V.McN. 
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Book Reviews 


Tue MENDICANT OF LOVE AND OTHER Lyrics. By Mary St. 
Thomas. (Dublin: The Talbot Press; 1/- net.) 


These verses have certainly the virtue of sincerity, and we 
can well believe that the author felt and meant every word she 
wrote. Most of them deal with religious subjects. Texts are 
taken from the Scriptures, amplified, paraphrased, and some- 
times given an unexpected twist of meaning. The poem en- 
titled ‘ Surge, tolle grabatum tuum et ambula’ is a fair 
example of the booklet’s contents. 


‘ You’ve made your bed, and on it you must lie,’ 
’Tis told us when we shape our lives awry— 
And oftentimes we tell ourselves the same, 
Shelt’ring the feeble will ’neath craven blame— 
But Christ, the strong and tender, says not so 
But ‘ Rise, take up thy bed, 

Be of good cheer and go 

The way that I have traced for thee to go.’ 


Perhaps there is a deeper sermon in those lines than the 
writer dreamed of. But every poem is full of simple suggestion, 
the product of a meditative soul. 

A pleasant shilling’s worth. 

E.E. 


Wuisky. By Aeneas Macdonald. (Porpoise Press; 5/-.) 


The book we review would have cost proportionately one 
shilling and sixpence in the days when first we heard that 
Glenlivet was justly renowned for pure faith and pure whisky ; 
a truth, if at most implied, not stated explicitly by Aeneas 
Macdonald. The meek could attain the pure in those days, 
perhaps never more fitly than in a still remoter station: Talis- 
ker. There the nectar of those divine people, the historical 
Scots, preserved among its aromata all those of the loveliest of 
islands. 

Yes, we weigh in either hand a third of a bottle of whisky 
and Whisky ; by Aeneas Macdonald; Porpoise Press ; five shil- 
lings, wondering which will do us more good. The author him- 
self might waver; and yet undoubtedly there are those living 
who would. presume to decide for us the question out of hand. 
Others, true well-wishers, including our physician, nay, even 
St. Paul, would perhaps (it is aj delicate decision) favour the 
alternative counsel. 

Isolating one rubric of this rich and valuable book, the Geo- 
graphy of Whisky, we wonder at the four regions, each watered 
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by its river; for we know a fifth, watered by the Fiddich. [f 
Aeneas Macdonald has any faults, ignorance is the last of them: 
can he have been over-awed by what he knows as well as we 
know ? 

There are those geographically and otherwise favoured who 
do in contentment what man was created to do with whisky; 
but here is a sure guide for men who have never crossed the 
Trent to dodge the images which deface hoardings, and (with 
all becoming observances) drink whisky. Prosit. 

J.G. 


SELECTED PoEMs oF ALICE MEYNELL. With an introductory 
note by W.M. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. ; 3/6.) 


Although it is only seven years since Alice Meynell died, this 
volume of some forty poems comes to remind us that she is 
already among the immortals of song. 

The present selection is in no sense what a selection usually 
is: a final choice of what is best among a poet’s work, a final 
choice of what is therefore most likely to survive. For Alice 
Meynell’s poetry is unique in that it does not admit of any 
graduated scale of good, better, and best. It is all of one fine 
quality, the best. She was the least prolific of any accepted 
poet ; the hundred odd poems she wrote seem to have escaped 
from her own rich silences, taking even the author herself 
by surprise. 

Who looked for thee, thou little song of mine? 

This winter of a silent poet’s heart 

Is suddenly sweet with thee, but what thou art, 
Mid-winter flower, I would I could divine. 


But all the old favourites are happily gathered here. They 
have lost nothing of their charm with the passing of the years; 
on the contrary, their depth of thought and perfection of form 
bring the freshness of a revelation to this superficial age. 

Alice Meynell’s fame, though well-founded, is far from com- 
plete. ‘The whole modern world,’ says Mr, Chesterton, 
‘ must commeasurably enlarge itself before it comes near the 
measure of her mind.’ At present she is the clear voice lifted 
up from among the babbling multitude. The time is to come 
when she will be the vogue. - 
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EDITORIAL 


HE Holy Father’s Encyclical Letter on Chris- 

tian Marriage has been treated by the English 
secular press as a very minor piece of news. That is 
not surprising. It is not, of course, to be expected 
that the Pope’s pronouncements would be regarded 
as coming from the Vicar of Christ by non-Catholics 
who do not profess to believe in his unique office and 
his right to a hearing as the mouthpiece of the eternal 
Truth. In his opening words, Pope Pius XI declares 
that he is speaking to the Church, and, through the 
Church, to the whole human race; because the wide- 
spread teaching of the new morality on marriage and 
family life is not merely something which concerns 
the Church and Catholics, but is a pernicious thing, 
which, if it should prevail, will ultimately lead to the 
break up of our civilization and the ruin of human 
society. 

In the past the Christian tradition was accepted, 
even by those who rejected the Church’s authority. 
Where marriage was not acknowledged as of divine 
origin and as having, a sacramental sanction, it was at 
least considered a necessary foundation of any human 
community and as the sole guarantee of family life 
upon which our civilization stands. Now, everywhere 
there is a strong movement to sweep aside the old 
culture. It takes its extreme form in Russia, where 
marriage is recognised as only a temporary arrange- 
ment which can be terminated at the caprice of either 
party. What is being practised in Russia is being 
preached in England and America by such writers as 
Mr. Havelock Ellis and Mr. Bertrand Russell. ‘ Love 
and sex-life,’ writes one of the advocates of the new 
morality, ‘have been freed of the superstitions and 
silences which clouded, confused and bound them; 
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by its river; for we know a fifth, watered by the Fiddich. If 
Aeneas Macdonald has any faults, ignorance is the last of them: 
can he have been over-awed by what he knows as well as we 
know ? 

There are those geographically and otherwise favoured who 
do in contentment what man was created to do with whisky; 
but here is a sure guide for men who have never crossed the 
Trent to dodge the images which deface hoardings, and (with 
all becoming observances) drink whisky. Prosit. 

J.G. 


SELECTED PoEMs oF ALICE MEYNELL. With an introductory 
note by W.M. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. ; 3/6.) 


Although it is only seven years since Alice Meynell died, this 
volume of some forty poems comes to remind us that she is 
already among the immortals of song. 

The present selection is in no sense what a selection usually 
is: a final choice of what is best among a poet’s work, a final 
choice of what is therefore most likely to survive. For Alice 
Meynell’s poetry is unique in that it does not admit of any 
graduated scale of good, better, and best. It is all of one fine 
quality, the best. She was the least prolific of any accepted 
poet ; the hundred odd poems she wrote seem to have escaped 
from her own rich silences, taking even the author herself 
by surprise. 

Who looked for thee, thou little song of mine? 

This winter of a silent poet’s heart 

Is suddenly sweet with thee, but what thou art, 
Mid-winter flower, I would I could divine. 


But all the old favourites are happily gathered here, They 
have lost nothing of their charm with the passing of the years; 
on the contrary, their depth of thought and perfection of form 
bring the freshness of a revelation to this superficial age. 

Alice Meynell’s fame, though well-founded, is far from com- 
plete. ‘The whole modern world,’ says Mr. Chesterton, 
‘ must commeasurably enlarge itself before it comes near the 
measure of her mind.’ At present she is the clear voice lifted 
up from among the babbling multitude. The time is to come 
when she will be the vogue. as 
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EDITORIAL 


HE Holy Father’s Encyclical Letter on Chris- 

tian Marriage has been treated by the English 
secular press aS a very minor piece of news. That is 
not surprising. It is not, of course, to be expected 
that the Pope’s pronouncements would be regarded 
as coming from the Vicar of Christ by non-Catholics 
who do not profess to believe in his unique office and 
his right to a hearing as the mouthpiece of the eternal 
Truth. In his opening words, Pope Pius XI declares 
that he is speaking to the Church, and, through the 
Church, to the whole human race; because the wide- 
spread teaching of the new morality on marriage and 
family life is not merely something which concerns 
the Church and Catholics, but is a pernicious thing, 
which, if it should prevail, will ultimately lead to the 
break up of our civilization and the ruin of human 
society. 

In the past the Christian tradition was accepted, 
even by those who rejected the Church’s authority. 
Where marriage was not acknowledged as of divine 
origin and as having, a sacramental sanction, it was at 
least considered a necessary foundation of any human 
community and as the sole guarantee of family life 
upon which our civilization stands. Now, everywhere 
there is a strong movement to sweep aside the old 
culture. It takes its extreme form in Russia, where 
marriage is recognised as only a temporary arrange- 
ment which can be terminated at the caprice of either 
party. What is being practised in Russia is being 
preached in England and America by such writers as 
Mr. Havelock Ellis and Mr. Bertrand Russell. ‘ Love 
and sex-life,’ writes one of the advocates of the new 
morality, ‘have been freed of the superstitions and 
silences which clouded, confused and bound them; 
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marriage has been liberated from the religious and 
ceremonial rites in which it had once been bound; 
divorce has been converted into an intelligent device, 
disenslaved from duplicity and deceit and accessible 
to all. As a result, morality has been emancipated 
from the stereotyped stupidities of an enforced con- 
vention and an inelastic code.’* 

Thus the Holy Father finds it necessary to state 
clearly and fully Christ’s teaching on marriage with 
detailed reference to the particular errors which are 
being taught and practised to-day. Already the 
Catholic newspapers have given an English transla- 
tion of the Letter in full; and it is the plain duty of 
every Catholic to possess a copy and carefully read 
it. For Catholics the Letter will be chiefly the reitera- 
tion of principles which they have already learned. 
The recapitulation of such truths is most necessary 
and opportune in view of the fact that the teachings 
of the new morality pervade the whole of modern 
life. The Press, the Wireless, the Cinema, novels, 
and literature are all full of this revolt against our 
Christian moral standards. We should do all we can 
to make the Pope’s great Encyclical Letter more 
widely known, for (apart from eternal considerations) 
upon the acceptance of its teaching depends the very 
continuance of our culture and civilization. 

! Mr, Calverton quoted in Christianity and Sex by Christopher 
Dawson, p. 7. 





DOMINICANS FOR PERSIA 


HE news that Dominicans—and English Domi- 

nicans—are, under the active encouragement of 
the Holy See, to recommence work in Persia is cal- 
culated to stir our blood and turn our thoughts towards 
that ancient country, and Dominican connections with 
it. 

‘Behold, I make all things new’—such is the 
glorious claim of Jesus Christ and, through Him, of 
the Church. In the fourteenth century Dominicans, 
encouraged by Pope John XXII, went out to Persia 
and did a great work there among the Armenians. So 
great, indeed, was the expansion of Dominican mis- 
sionary work in the East, that a special congregation 
within the Order, named ‘ Fratres Peregrinantes,’ was 
set up, and certain distinctive features in their costume 
—a red sash or cummerbund, and red socks—marked 
out its members from the rest. The story: of the re- 
union, effected by our friars, of large bodies of Arme- 
nians together with their clergy, is a curious one. So 
great was the prestige of the Order among them that 
the Armenian liturgy was abandoned and the Domini- 
can liturgy, translated into Armenian, put in its place. 
This step proved in the long run to have been impru- 
dent. Those who, among the Armenians, had refused 
to join the movement protested loudly, and with some 
justification, against so unwise an abandonment of the 
ancient and beautiful Armenian rite, and this was, no 
doubt, among the causes which ultimately brought 
about the arrest and decline of a work so gallantly 
begun. 

In the seventeenth century, amongst the numerous 
Catholic missionaries invited to Persia by Shah Abbas 
the Great, in his desire to placate the Holy See and 
Win its support against those ancient foes of Persia, 
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the Turks, Dominicans were not absent. Their work 
lay in the Armenian township of Julfa, close to Isfa- 
han, and the Church now used by the Lazarist fathers 
was once Dominican. Behind the altar is a large pic- 
ture representing St. Dominic receiving the Rosary 
from the hands of Our Lady. In the library I un- 
earthed a number of copies of the Summa and other 
books which had once belonged to the Dominicans of 
Julfa, and memories of the Friars live on in the Parish. 
It was, I think, the French Revolution which put an 
end to this Mission, the last survival of Dominican 
activities in Persia. 

These activities, however interesting and important, 
were in Persia without being for the Persians. Times 
were not ripe, perhaps, for taking contact with the 
Persian Shiahs, and those who now desire to turn their 
attention to these latter will find themselves on virgin 
soil. 

The Dominicans who go to Persia will necessarily 
go to study : to study the situation, to study the Per- 
sian soul and its manifestations in prose and poetry 
and conversation. In a:sense the whole work can be 
summed up as a study of the Persian language, since 
it is in the language and its literature that a people’s 
characteristic outlook on life becomes crystallised. 
Like any study of a language worth its name, it will 
be at once philosophical and practical : the aim will 
be to master the spoken and written language, in order 
thus to be able to take part in discussion and to supply 
the crying defect of a Catholic literature in Persian. 

If the Church has been called a ‘ city set on a hill,’ 
then Persia might well be called a kingdom set on a 
mountain. When one approaches it, as I first did, 
from the Mesopotamian plain, the tremendous moun- 
tain ramparts of the ‘ Pdy-takht,’ planting huge paws 
in the plain below, leave no room for doubt that we 
have reached the Iranian plateau, and, after the climb, 
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as the car advances, it becomes evident, from the long 
lines of snow-capped heights which flank the way, that 
we are on the Iranian plateau to stay. Not till the 
Elburz range, peaked by Demavend, rushes down to 
within a mile or two of the Caspian Sea, can we say 
that Persia ends. 

Thus set, fortress-like and towering above sea and 
plain, Persia has always been a country apart. She 
had, first of all, her own national religion in Zoroas- 
trianism, and when this gave way, before the onrush 
of Islam, it was not long before she created for her- 
self a special form of Islam, the Shia or schism—as 
if the sheer outlines of her mountains must carve out 
lines of cleavage, likewise, in her outlook on life and 
destiny. 

If Islam itself constitutes one huge problem of 
adaptation and approach for the European thinker 
and apostle, Persia is a highly specialised problem 
within that problem. The sixth ‘ Semaine de Missio- 
logie’ of Louvain summed up its conclusions on the 
subject of Islam by saying: ‘ Nowhere (more than in 
relation to Islam) will a greater need be felt for a 
thoroughly intellectual preparation’—by which, of 
course, was meant, not the normal and indispensable 
course of theological studies in a Catholic Seminary, 
but, this being presupposed, a special preparation for 
understanding and defining the doctrines and the spirit 
of Islam. If this is true of Islam, it is doubly true 
of Persia, which, until quite recently, has been very 
largely shut off from outside contacts and influences, 
whether Moslem or Christian. Here and there an 
Orientalist has been found, like the Count de Gobi- 
neau or Professor E. G. Browne of Cambridge, who 
has made a special study of Persian thought and shown 
a special sympathy and admiration for the Persian 
philosophic and religious genius, but, in the attitude 
of such men, however great their merits and achieve- 
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ments, there has always been an element of dilettant- 
ism, and usually a lack of such philosophical and 
theological preparation as would have given them de- 
finite standards of judgment and certain means of 
spiritual mastery and appropriation. 

Men who by their profession are destined to be at 
once religious, philosophers and spiritual teachers, if 
once lit by enthusiasm for and enlightened by a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Persian genius, are, it 
would seem, the fittest subjects for so exacting a task 
of spiritual approach and wise constructiveness. A 
Dominican is not a dilettante. He is concerned for 
the Truth, for truth of life, for truth, not in the ab- 
stract, but as realised in human lives and in human 
societies. If, among people like the Persians, he sees 
faults and failings, he does not harp on them, but 
seeks rather for the germs of the opposite virtues, and 
aims at fostering those till the defects fall away of 
themselves, like dry scales. A Dominican, when he 
observes defects and abuses, individual or social, does 
not sneer, but strives to treat the wound with the heal- 
ing wisdom and love and the unstinted Blood of the 
Redeemer. 

A Dominican, a ‘ Preaching Friar,’ finds in himself 
those elements of religious poverty and detachment 
from the world which separate him off from the usual 
type of European traveller and enable him to under- 
stand and to be understood by religious men—becom- 
ing, alas! so rare here—of Orders such as the Shah 
Ni matullahis or of similar groups of dervishes, who, 
at their best, are the salt of the Persian earth. 

A Dominican, moreover, is the privileged possessor 
and exponent of a perennial and centrally-situated 
philosophy. The scientific and technical experts whom 
the Persian Government now employs are concerned 
with matters in the first degree of abstraction, concrete 
problems which cannot bring souls closely together, 
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and which may often send them farther apart. 
Thomism goes to the root of things and, by its calm, 
realistic intellectuality, is admirably fitted to establish 
spiritual bonds between thinkers of the East and the 
West. The Thomistic system represents a profound 
and central attitude of the human mind with which the 
traditional forms of Persian thought find themselves 
far more closely allied than with many of the mani- 
festations of the so-called ‘scientific’ spirit, so mor- 
bidly sectional and specialised, of later ages. Just 
as, in everyday life, medieval Europe was far closer 
to Asia than is the Europe of to-day, so the philoso- 
phic outlook of medieval thinkers in Europe was far 
closer to' that of Asiatic thinkers of yesterday and to- 
day than is that of men who, nowadays, are often taken 
to be the official representatives of that outlook. 
When young Persians come to the West to complete 
their studies, they acquire but a superficial knowledge 
of European culture. They scarcely ever come to 
realise the foundations of the spiritual structure of our 
civilisation. It is time, then, for scholars and religious 
on both sides to get together and to understand each 
other: for Europeans, with their precious outfit of 
Christian’ culture, to strive to see the profound 
elements of truth and goodness which have survived in 
the Persian soul, and for Persians to penetrate beneath 
the surface veneer of our modern mechanical forms of 
life and to study the spiritual foundations upon which 
all the dazzling mechanical and social achievements 
of Christendom ultimately rest. The Catholic posi- 
tion, rooted and grounded in divine revelation as well 
as In reason, is impregnable, and precisely for this 
reason we are able, more easily than Moslems, to fence 
and bend this way and that with a view to finding the 
vital points. The Catholic, as being the stronger 
brother, more rigid in his adhesion to ultimate prin- 
ciples, can be more supple in his readiness to adapt 
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their expression to this or that mode or manner of 
the Persian mind, to this or that formula of the Per- 
sian vocabulary. 

Jalaluddin Rumi, in his great poem, the Masnavi, 
tells a story of four men—an Arab, a Persian, a Turk 
and a Greek—who, having been given a sum of money 
to be spent in common, began to argue and dispute 
as to what each wanted to buy. The Arab wanted 
‘inab.’ No, said the Persian, we must get ‘ angur.’ 
The Turk, on his part, protested that it must be 
‘uzum,’ and the Greek would have nothing but ‘sta- 
filia.’ In the midst of the hottest of the dispute, a 
fifth party arrived who knew all their languages and 
solved all their difficulties by pointing out that they 
all wanted one thing—grapes—but that each had 
called it by the name proper to it in his own language, 
whence the trouble. 

We must make sure, therefore, that we do not let 
ourselves be estranged from our Persian brethren by 
a mere misapprehension of terms. Our work is, above 
all, a work of adaptation. What the Word of God 
made fiesh did for the world at large, that each apostle 
has to do for the people to whom he is called : he has 
to tell the good news to them in a way which suits 
their temperaments and their mental habits. Being a 
fisher of men, he has to choose the kind of bait this 
particular kind of fish will like. It is the ‘ problem 
of adaptation’ of which we hear so much. 

Only those who are unacquainted with Persian re- 
ligious literature, or who have but a smattering of 
it, would be inclined to assert that the terminology 
of Catholic philosophy and even, to a large extent, 
of Catholic theology, does not exist in Persian. In 
searching for them, a spirit of mere mathematical 
accuracy is inadequate. A certain broad and genial 
intellectual sympathy, a certain delicacy of insight and 
a certain feeling for language, and for thought, are 
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needed to overcome any misplaced diffidence one may 
fee] about leaving hold of the dictionary, usually com- 
piled with a far different outlook from the one that 
must here prevail. A long familiarity with Persian 
religious literature and with the Persian mind and its 
working must bridge the gap between two vocabu- 
laries which, for so many centuries, have grown apart. 

It is this work of adaptation and submission to the 
object (which, in this case, we take to be the Persian 
soul), this attempt to see things as the Persian sees 
them, that constitutes the apostle’s essential and most 
excruciating sacrifice. It is comparatively easy to give 
up home and country in the cause of God. It is not 
dificult to put on a turban, and make a profound 
salaam. What is really difficult is to quit the inner 
fatherland of familiar concepts and terms and to im- 
pose upon oneself the ceaseless task of trying to think 
and talk like a Persian. Needless to say, where we 
fail in this—and we are bound to fail to a consider- 
able extent—the grace and love and superabundant 
wisdom of the ever-present Jesus are ready to make 
good our shortcomings. Moreover, as I have sug- 
gested, we find in the angelic Doctor, St. Thomas, 
in whom thought is mingled with ardent, loving prayer, 
clear-cut definitions and divisions with heartfelt passi- 
vity to unutterable inspirations, a spiritual outlook 
and method which, if we have steeped ourselves in it 
to our heart’s content, will have proved the best and 
deepest training for sympathetic understanding of 
the Persian religious mentality. In a poet such as 
Hafiz, in a theologian such as Gazzali, we can see this 
subtle and entrancing combination of intellectual dis- 
tinctness and mystical abandonment which ranks them 
among the great souls, the mahatmas, of the world of 
spiritual mastery. 

Where the Persian mind, however, usually goes 
wide of St. Thomas, is in power of systematic thought, 
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in ability to construct great syntheses, in which no 
aspect of reality is left unaccounted for. The Per- 
sian soul, it has been said, loves high flights. Nothing 
could be easier or more futile than these high flights 
of the mind when they are not aimed at definite objec- 
tives. It is because St. Thomas, in his highest flights, 
keeps in touch with humble realities that he continues 
to interest and inform us. An article of St. Thomas 
is a miracle of unity and concise concentration. A 
ghazal of Hafiz may be brilliant with bright thoughts, 
cast out at random, but it has no essential and forma- 
tive unity of conception and purpose. 

The Dominicans, then, whom Mother Church is 
sending out as students and interpreters of Persian 
thought, will be perpetually on the search for truths 
and methods where West and East, Thomas and Ghaz- 
zali, are in agreement. It is on this positive basis 
of agreement that they can slowly and surely build the 
edifice of absolute and universal truth. Pére Sertil- 
langes has said it : ‘ Tout se rejoint dans le réel, parce 
que |’Etre est divin, et pour la méme raison tout se 
rejoint dans les opinions d’une certaine maniére. Le 
vrai relatif, approfondi, méne au vrai tout court.... 
L’erreur toute pure ne pourrait pas se formuler, sur- 
tout dans une formule générale, et 4 plus forte raison 
ne ferait-elle pas des conquétes. Le faux est un cer- 
tain vrai, dira notre Docteur, comme le mal est un 
certain bien. En traversant la couche des erreurs, on 
arrive A ce qui les provoque, 4 ce qui parait les jus- 
tifier, & ce qui fait leur force auprés des esprits, et 
c’est 1a du vrai.’ 

In connection with the League of Nations there is 
‘a committee of intellectual co-operation.’ Our little 
group will be a work of ‘spiritual co-operation.’ We 
desire to awaken, among the thinkers of Persia, a live- 
lier consciousness of their true and highest réle in 
the world of ideasand of action. In their present eager- 
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Dominicans for Persia 


ness and hurry to catch up with the mechanical and 
social progress of Europe, many Persians are apt to 
think that the whole of their past has to be scrapped. 
This is a mistake which might have distressing conse- 
quences, the more so as all are not equally convinced 
that Persians as a people possess mechanical and tech- 
nical ability in any marked degree. 

Who knows, then, whether, in the long run, it will 
not be our task, as it was once that of Benedictines 
for the culture of ancient Rome and Greece, to save 
the patrimony of true Persian culture from the van- 
dalism of modern barbarians, European or Persian? 

Far down in the South of Persia, battlemented by 
royal mountains, lies Fars, the ancient kingdom of 
Cyrus, whence he set out to found the Achaemenian 
Empire. Past the ruins of his palace at Pasargada, 
and those of the palaces of Darius at Persepolis, a 
drive of two hours takes the traveller to the modern 
capital of the Province, Shiraz, set in its delightful 
garland of mountains and gardens. Here two great 
poets, Hafiz and Saadi, were born and died and are 
buried. And here, with the help of God, before a 
year is out, a small band of English Dominicans will 
have settled and have begun, humbly and impercept- 
ibly, their work for Persia and the Church. 

The Order possesses in Jerusalem a School of Bib- 
lical Studies which has acquired world-wide renown. 
May we not hope to create, at Shiraz, a School of 
Oriental Philosophy on Catholic lines which will have 
its part to play in the universal scheme of the Church? 

Success comes from God, says the Arabic proverb. 
But readers of this brief article can help, too, by their 
‘intellectual co-operation,’ and by their spiritual and 
moral support. In our admiration of the treasures of 

érsian art, so magnificently displayed in London 
now, let us not forget the still untapped treasures of 


the Persian heart. Cyprian Rice, O.P 
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TOWARDS CANTERBURY 


HILE a torrid August shrivels up the pleasant 

green earth, the minds of many Englishmen turn 
hopefully towards Canterbury, I do not mean that 
the whole Ecclesia Anglicana in The Church Times 
sense suddenly feels grateful, obedient, or even rever- 
ential in relation to hallowed Canterbury. I do not 
imagine that this Ecclesia Anglicana waits with more 
assurance in August than at any other time for a voice 
of authority to speak out of Canterbury. Nor do | 
refer in such general terms to the devout few Catholics 
of the Guild of Our Lady of Ransom, who still go 
thither yearly, ‘the hooly blisful martir for to seke,’ 
making their pilgrimage as did their forefathers in 
the days of Chaucer, ‘from every shiris ende of Enge- 
londe.’ If the average Englishman were heard to say 
something like this : ‘ Last year I had to miss my first 
Canterbury festival since I was ten,’ his hearers would 
more naturally assume that it was cricket rather than 
the blissful martyr that drew him to Canterbury with 
yearly regularity. 

It was about nine o’clock in the morning of such 
an August day, when the morning sun gave promise 
of taking up the baking qualities of the sweltering 
night it came on to relieve, that I stood in the market 
square of Bromley, some ten or twelve miles out of 
London. We had made up a little party, the Lum- 
boroughs and I, to go down to Canterbury by motor- 
coach. We had been assured that, in the words of the 
agent, the party would be ‘very select.’ The Frank- 
lins and Dr. Smith had already booked seats. So at 
the appointed hour we took possession, noting that our 
fellow travellers seemed a very ‘ decent ’ crowd. How- 
ever, before we’ started, what proved to be a feeder 
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Towards Canterbury 


char-a-banc drew up alongside, and we were boarded 
by a number of people obviously from neighbouring 
and less prosperous suburban boroughs. The class 
consciousness, of which we hear so much nowadays, 
became evident at once. Most of the earlier pas- 
sengers became very quiet and remote; the invaders 
in their turn, from the same kind of motive, became 
not just noisy, but rather assertively noisy. Thus we 
all, in our several ways, sought to advertise our com- 
plete self-possession. 

It was only the previous night that Dr. Smith had 
told us that there was more sympathy existing between 
what is known as'an English gentleman and a gentle- 
man of Turkey, or the Punjab, or Scotland, than be- 
tween an English gentleman and a fellow countryman 
not signed and sealed as such. I remembered I had 
hotly contested the statement. Consequently, as we 
crawled through the crowded Bromley streets, I won- 
dered if all these apparently antagonized elements in 
our composition would effect any degree of fusion by 
the time we reached our journey’s end. Happily, it 
did come about that we reached Canterbury, blended 
into a merry, contented party, and no longer elements 
discrete and warring. To show what a blessed thing 
had come to pass I must now give a rapid survey of 
oun Canterbury pilgrims. 

Following precedent, I put our knight in the front. 
Sir George Lumborough, K.C.B. and a dozen other 
things, was no carpet knight, but an old campaigner 
of the Indian Army, hard as nails at his job, and soft- 
hearted in everything else. It was a very poor and un- 
important relative of his that had given me the in- 
troduction to him, and after that the old boy could not 
do enough for me. It is not always thus with ‘ poor 
telations’ and their friends. The retired pay of Gen- 
eral Sir George Lumborough did not make him a 
bloated capitalist’ by any manner of means, He 
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was an intelligent man well cast in the mould of his 
profession. 


His son, Tony, was with him, and the old man was 
looking forward with pride to seeing his son turn out 
for Kent in the very match we were travelling to wit- 
ness. Tony, with the modesty that adorns achieve- 
ment, was dexterously ‘leading on’ Tom Bates, who 
had been his servant and friend since the old days 
with the Buffs. When it came to cricket, Tom did 
not have to be ‘led on.’ His cricket lore was wide 
and detailed. 


Then we had a parson from a London parish, en- 
joying the temporary relaxation so hard earned by 
months of unrelieved drabness. Certainly he was an 
upholder of the noble game—‘ Christianity, my dear 
Sir, is founded on the laws that govern cricket, a 
game for Christians.” He was a poor man, though 
rich in charitableness. For all his threadbare coat and 
disgraceful trousers, he was a personable man, social- 
able, and, though not scholarly, exceedingly well in- 
formed. As of Chaucer’s poor parson, so it could be 
said of this new, kind of parson that ‘first he wrought 
and afterwards he taught.’ And, you know, the reason 
was that he knew he could spend himself in clubs and 
hostels, and whatnot, in the service of the under-dog, 
while in regard to teaching, having no certainty of 
doctrine or commission, he could teach only doubt- 
fully what he frankly acknowledged to be opinions. 
He and his brother had passed the night with an old 
school-friend, Dr. Smith, a sceptic always ready to 
be impressed by each successive theory of most of the 
branches of popularized science. The Doctor, how- 
ever, knew goodness when he saw it, and was too kind- 
hearted willingly to wound so good a man as the par- 
son. Usually, therefore, in the inevitable arguments 
he restricted himself severely to the defensive, in spite 
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of the splendid target presented by his opponent’s un- 
believable beliefs. 

The parson’s elder brother, Mark Ploughman, had 
been losing capital for years in too adventurous farm- 
ing. The doctor would goad him into a state of fury 
by telling him that England’s trouble was that there 
were too many people interested in farming, and not 
sufficient interested in simply becoming farmers. 

I have mentioned the Franklins. Dominic, the 
youngest, held that estate of theirs Canterbury way. 
It had been a matter of great satisfaction to all the 
Franklin connection when he had been appointed 
Deputy Lieutenant of the County. He was in the old 
tradition of hospitality to guest, and charity to de- 
pendant—charity, mind, not philanthropic promotion 
of efficiency! His elder brother, Adrian, a Benedic- 
tine monk,- was accompanying him, together with a 
Franklin cousin, who was a Franciscan. The latter 
had been giving a retreat to some nuns in a London 
convent, and the Benedictine’s superiors had willingly 
given the necessary permission which made this re- 
union possible. 

All three were going to meet several old friends dur- 
ing and after the cricket. They, were at first a group 
apart, absorbed in their common interests, matters far 
removed from cricket, greatly as all three loved the 
game. Later it became clear that the two religious 
could take and tell a joke with the best. They both 
confessed to an aching love for sport, horses, dogs, 
guns, and the rest, which remained rooted in them, 
despite their zeal for the work to which they had 
dedicated their lives. 

An interesting traveller was with us in the person 
of Henry Moke Miller, the wheat king, who was very 
anxious to see if there were anything in this Canter- 
bury. He had heard about a Cathedral in Canterbury, 
and was a little anxious to know for how much he 
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could buy it. He was interested in ‘ uplift,’ and at 
the suggestion, of a friend, a person whose plus-fours 
were checked almost to a tartan turn, was travelling 
down by motor coach for the sake of the experience, 
accompanied by this same friend. The friend was a 
hard-bitten north country manufacturer with a voice 
of a broad-casting bluebottle, the conversational 
approach of a local preacher, and with a soul, in his 
own estimation, spotless as a lily. He often pre- 
faced his remarks at Board meetings and in sober con- 
versation with the self quotation: ‘As I was saying 
in our Brotherhood.’ 

Nor was the law unrepresented. Huggermugheim, 
at one time leader of the Bar in the Samoan Islands, 
was coming down with Mrs. Bath. A dried-up little 
man, Huggermugheim had an unaccountable friend- 
ship with this lady, whose love of mischief had brought 
him into this queer galley of a glorified char-a-banc. 
In 1887 he had taken leave of the courts to lead the 
first Samoan cricket eleven to visit the mother coun- 
try; but, if you remember, the venture had fallen to 
the ground after the first test match, owing to his 
inflated sense of dignity. The lady who was playing her 
tricks on so dignified a little man was the night-club 
queen, known to all readers of the snappy little gossip 
pages as the Wife of Bath. She was travelling down 
to rejoice in her son, who was to lead the side agdinst 
the men of Kent. He wasa good fellow, who really 
owed everything to the versatility of his mother. In 
common with many members on the female side of the 
theatrical profession, she would refer to that ready 
testimonial of subsequent respectability, her convent 
education. She was very young-looking, and smiled 
wistfully, as one needing protection against the wicked 
world. 

There was even an Oxford undergraduate with us, 
complete with classic stoop and grey flannel trousers 
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—a really nice young man of no unfathomable depths. 
When the boy in him was in the ascendant, his modest 
reserve was for all to see. When convinced that he 
really was a man, uproar reigned—absolutely. His 
somewhat untidy clothes somehow showed that the 
Varsities are for the athlete, and are not altogether 
the masculine ‘debutant’ process for sweet young 
male things. He knew none of us, but I think he 
must have lived somewhere near, because the shop 
people who joined us seemed happy to be acquainted 
with him. He was charming to them with the easy 
grace of complete assurance. 

There were five of these tradesmen, solid and pros- 
perous, probably Rotarians and members of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. This little group was for- 
tunate in a way, because Mr. Cook and his friend, 
Manciple, tagged on to it. Cook owned the nearest 
approach to a decent grill in the South-eastern suburbs. 
A jovial fellow with a roving eye, he was inclined to 
slap his friends on the back. With him he had an 
ingenious portmanteau arrangement with glass, china, 
and cutlery on one side, and champagne, together with 

ood things to eat, securely stowed on the other. His 
augh as he showed this to the five tradesmen was 
hearty and infectious. A good companion was Mr. 
Cook. And so was his friend, Mr. Manciple, the 
assistant steward at one of the Metropolitan poor-law 
institutions. Manciple had some knowledge of wines, 
acquired, his enemies said, from experience with 
samples sent by hopeful contractors. Anyway, he was 
another good companion. Not so, however, Oswald 
Reeve, who, belonging to the Cook-Manciple group, 
could not manage to tag on properly to the jolly 
tradesman combine. Reeve had, until the new Act, 
been Clerk to the Guardians—thus he knew Manciple 
—and his occupation had made him sad and generally 
silent. Perhaps the Guardians were to blame for the 
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difficulty in making Reeve hearty. Or it may be that 
he simply was an East Anglian. 

A solitary pilgrim was a sea captain engaged in the 
coasting trade, who had an extraordinary fervour for 
cricket. From his speech it could be guessed that 
Devon was his county. He had rather a piratical ap- 
pearance, for which a thrusting red beard and a fero- 
cious moustache were largely responsible. It took him 
a good two minutes to tell a person who had trod on 
his toes in the effort to secure a seat, exactly what could 
be said of the whole tribe of men with toe-treading 
proclivities. The unfortunate who brought this on 
himself was a waggish fellow, who constantly referred 
to himself as ‘Sammy.’ He appeared to be some kind 
of usher in the law courts, and, beginning with his 
‘“Oyez, Oyez,’ now and then treated us engagingly 
enough to some mock legal language. 

Then:there was a serious-looking square of people 
sitting in twos together, The most important in hier- 
archal order was a gentle adjutant of the Salvation 
Army, arrayed cap a pie to struggle musically when 
the time came, at the cricket ground gates for the souls 
of those within. Nun-like, she had an aide-de-camp 
with her in the austere shape of a younger woman of 
the ‘Army.’ Both seemed kind and both had the marks 
of being appallingly efficient women. To minister to 
them and protect them was one of the men soldiers 
of the ‘Army’ with his cornet in a neat wooden case. 

Somewhat incongruous as a neighbour to the Sal- 
vation Army man was a mealy-mouthed, pimply per- 
son. He was acolporteur for some politico-rationalist 
society, for the sale of whose dishonest wares his glib, 
pseudo-scientific mode of speech was well suited. With 
a smirk he could’ tell any poor woman how the race is 
to be improved. He had the usual scientific market- 
place phrases of the quack (Eugenics makes the world 
safe for our children by sterilizing as many potential 
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parents as need be—Safety First—No danger—a 
glorious future—the dawn of the glory of man—Man 
his own God—no danger—no loss of appetite—no 
diminution of enjoyment—no danger—think of the 
throughbreds of the future—You don’t know how it’s 
done ?—Got a radio, haven’t you ?>—What do they say 
—No danger—What about some of these books ?— 
Greatest living scientists, Heckel, Gibbon, Wells, 
Keith, Stopes, nearly all of them doctors—). Nota 
nice man to know, but still a man—Chaucer’s Par- 
doner modernized to the life! Science, poor, honest, 
sincere, helping Science, also has its superstitious, 
unworthy appendages. This appendage had almost 
at the beginning to be sat om by the united might of 
Tony Lumborough, the Benedictine and the Salva- 
tion Army man, while Sammy shouted his ‘ Oyez, 
Oyez,’ and the Salvationist adjutant seized her pro- 
tector’s cornet from its case and blew a fanfare, loud 
enough ta smother the blasphemies before they 
reached the innocent ears of the Wife of Bath. 


This occurrence brought us all to our feet, and the 
expression of public opinion against the indiscriminate 
discussion of such topics knit together our varied com- 
pany. Some did not hold sound views on the prin- 
ciples; but by a strange relic of moral tradition even 
these honestly condemned the indiscriminate proposi- 
tion of moral and social anarchy. General agreement 
made for friendliness. The spirit of isolation was ex- 
changed for that of guarded comradeship. 


Another incident on the road also made for unity. 
Our driver—a very decent man he was, too—drew up 
beside a carter flogging an overburdened horse, and 
with a hatred of cruelty, let loose upon the bull-necked 
perpetrator of it, a torrent of cockney sarcasm not un- 
mixed with profanity. The carter, nothing loth, re- 
plied in similar strain, but was howled down by our 
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concerted execration. The love of animals, which the 
English are accused of having to an exaggerated ex- 
tent caused this popular outcry, and a discussion that 
was quite general emerged from the encounter. Stupid 
but well-meaning reference was made by some to the 
Spaniards and their bull fights. ‘Give me good old 
England every time,’ from Sammy ; and ‘ Think of the 
poor dear bulls,’ from the Wife of Bath; and ‘ What 
about the horses, madam ?’ from the General. The lady 
companion of the Salvationist adjutant thought horse- 
racing was cruel. The Franklins advanced in a body to 
disagree. Mir. Cook, as a man of the world, had a pre- 
ference for the dogs. The parson thought the horse was 
a noble animal, and the dog a trusty friend. The sea 
captain preferred the cat with its inscrutable air of 
dignity. On his voyages he had seen some extraor- 
dinary cats, of mammoth size too, one of which had 
saved his life. Then as we drove through the garden 
of England many things caused a cry of delight to 
escape the lips: a picturesque village, a church, a 
windmill, an old oast house, somebody’s garden, the 
remains of an ivied wall, an ancient bridge, a coach- 
ing inn, a well-kept cricket ground, the road dappled 
with irregular patches of light as the sun pierced dark 
overhanging trees, a sudden panoramic glimpse caught 
in ictu oculi as we swept past a gap on a wooded hill 
—-sights never before noticed, perhaps not seen before, 
yet somehow familiar, almost in remembrance. 

The one who first felt the emotion of any of this 
beauty had to act quickly if he would share it. An 
ejaculation was an intimation for all who cared. No 
one hesitated to make any remark that came to him. 
Those seated in front would turn half round to speak 
to the general body behind. Views about the prefer- 
ence for holidays in England were aired from every 
quarter. Or perhaps there would be some cross talk, 
a-number speaking about the scenery, or the post-war 
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beer, while others might be trying to settle definitely 
the relative merits of favourite cricketers. 

For a time the shadow of the war, never very far 
away from this generation, crept upon us. Someone 
was reminded of an episode, some incident within per- 
sonal experience, some sad twisted joke. 

A tale or two was told ina few words. Surprisingly 
enough, the best of all war stories was told by our 
adjutant of the Salvation Army. Anyway, the time 
passed pleasantly, and we reached Canterbury in 
peace and understanding. All the same, I look back 
wistfully on the happier journey left on record by 
Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Joun PrREEpy. 


AGNOSTICISM 


HESE, stricken, hold the winding-sheet of 
Christ : 
The still, straight body and the noble head 
They bind about with linen bands, to lie 
In myrrh and aloes on a stony bed. 


These are the mourners at the burial, 

Who know the stopped heart, the departed breath: 
The hands that tend His body in the tomb, 

The hearts that hold Him in the sleep of death. 


ELizABETH BELLOCc. 





SINCE THEN* 


Wirt a whirl of memories are stirred up by this 
new book of Sir Philip Gibbs! To read its 
pages is to be confronted by forgotten hopes, by noble 
plans that failed of their purpose, and again by ignoble 
greeds that equally failed to secure the accomplish- 
ment of their designs. Even the mistakes of post- 
war policies are hardly less in evidence than the in- 
ability of selfishness to establish its controls. A cynic 
would have merely given a catalogue of the blunders 
of the politicians; a sentimentalist would have talked 
glibly of the records of disarmament, of the League 
of Nations, and of the increase of the standard of 
comfort of the working man. Sir Philip is neither 
cynic nor sentimentalist, at least he is neither for very 
long, though he is sometimes each by turns : however, 
he chiefly sets himself to the task of telling us the 
story of what has actually befallen our world since the 
war ended. By ‘our world’ is meant exclusively the 
world that went to war. Thus Spain, the first of the 
dictatorships, the earliest of the new fashion of gov- 
ernment, gets no mention: Holland and Scandinavia 
are equally and deliberately ignored. 

But the spirit in which the book is written is amply 
demonstrated on the front page of it: it is called 
Since Then, The Disturbing Story of the World at 
Peace. You realise that Sir Philip is considerably 
disturbed by what has happened since the war ended; 
and as you read the volume, and especially as you read 
the last pages of it, you also realise why he is dis- 
turbed. In part what has happened is disturbing to 
everyone, but in larger part it is most disturbing to 
those who believed in the old liberal tradition, for the 
war has put into eclipse everywhere in Europe and 
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America the comfortable doctrines of that political 
creed. The liberals grounded all their trust on the 
automatic value of democracy, and also on the inevit- 
able progress of mankind. Sir Philip, with these as 
his life-long principles, is confronted with the political, 
social and ethical conditions of to-day, and is finely 
honest in reporting what he sees. Others of his friends 
shut their eyes to what is apparent, and still talk about 
democracy and progress. Consequently they see ‘no 
disturbing story of the world at peace’ in the record 
of these last years. Their blind faith is triumphant 
over experience and evidence. To them the world is 
progressing happily to admirable fruition. Even Sir 
Philip still falls back on phrases which show how hard 
it is even for a liberal, such as he is, to see the world 
aright. Was it not Stefansoni who told us that only 
after his third year in the arctic regions did he see the 
real arctic world? During his first years he saw only 
what he had been told was there; afterwards, he 
realised that he had never looked with his eyes, but 
only with his memory—so long a time does it take for 
a pre-judgment to be expelled by facts. Thus quite 
at the end of the book Sir Philip states that the pre- 
sent generation has ‘ less ignorance, superstition, bru- 
tality’ than the past. We believe that it would be 
quite easy to prove each class of society to be more 
ignorant, more superstitious and more brutal now than 
it was in the days of Victoria. Indeed, as far as bru- 
tality is concerned, Sir Philip is quite insistent that 
literature is more brutal now than it has ever been— 
not coarse, but brutal. We would ask him to ponder 
that fact. If literature is now more brutal, it can only 
be because readers love to wallow in brutality, or be- 
cause writers, weaving ideas out of their inner con- 
sciousness, tend to settle on brutality spontaneously. 
In either case the world must be at heart at least as 
brutal as it was. 
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Ignorance is one of the hardest things to define in 
practice. We no longer like to confuse the words 
‘illiterate’ and ‘uneducated,’ and consider those 
ignorant who merely have no power to read. Since 
print can propagate ignorance as easily as tradition 
can, it does not follow that, since we all read, what 
we read really informs and instructs us. We are urged 
to recognise it as a modern fact that ideas spread very 
rapidly, but if these ideas are not true ideas, is the 
result enlightenment or deeper ignorance? That is 
the whole question. Does the information which is 
now within the reach of the masses, or is now given to 
the school children, dispel or increase ignorance? Or 
to put the question another way about, was the Vic- 
torian schoolboy or the Victorian lady more or less 
ignorant than the schoolboy or lady of to-day? The 
Victorian housewife knew how to make jam, the pre- 
sent-day housewife knows where to buy it cheaply, 
and in virtue of having that much more time on her 
hands is able to read more novels, more science of the 
popular inaccurate sort, and more psychological dis- 

uisitions on sex that are out-moded within five years. 

he question still remains unsolved, and will be an- 
swered without much agreement by any dozen people 
taken at random. The reason being that no one ever 
can tell. 

Again, superstition? All ages are superstitious, 
and especially those ages which have less doctrinal 
religion than the normal. Doctrine gives reasons for 
the connection between fact and effect; superstition 
dissociates fact and effect. A lion’s tooth given toa 
soldier, departing to the war, as a talisman against 
danger is an article of superstition, since there is no 
reason for connecting the thing and its supposed effect. 
A medal of the Little Flower given for the same pur- 
pose is not an article of superstition, for there is the 
distinct motive suggested to the reason, the power of 
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supernatural beings to shield their clients. A medal 
reminds the soldier to pray to the Saint, a tooth does 
not remind him to pray to the lion. The devoted 
client would be delighted if the Little Flower ap- 
peared to him in his moment of danger; the supersti- 
tious wearer of the amulet would be in increased terror 
if in his moment of danger a lion appeared upon the 
scene. But, though occasionally he cannot keep away 
from the shibboleths of a lifetime, really, as we have 
said, Sir Philip sees the world as it is, and not as the 
liberal thought it was: despite his occasional panics 
into cynicism and sentimentalism, he is normally a 
realist. Thus he is constrained now to believe that the 
comfortable world of his earlier dream is doomed, and 
that perhaps it never existed anywhere, except in 
dreams. The alternative forces that now confront 
each other everywhere and strive for mastery do not 
include democracy and progress, for they are ruthless 
efficiency and sentimental sob-stuff, the rationalised 
products of America, which has already conquered all 
our world. People have talked so long about this 
being an age of transition that they have lost sight of 
the fact that we have already ‘transished.? We are 
already in a new age. We have left behind the old 
quiet domesticities. But we are also now leaving be- 
hind ruthlessness and emotionalism. We have 
emerged into a new type of life and of ideals. 

We emancipated women, which means in effect that 
they are now more successful as typists than as wives. 
Indeed, they would prefer that people should account 
them rather efficient typists than efficient wives. Thus 
Ruth Draper mimics with tragic comedy the sharp con- 
trast between the brisk and protective secretary and the 
selfish, slovenly wife. Once upon a time actresses 
became peeresses with monotonous regularity: now, 
as regularly, peeresses ‘go on the stage.’ This is 
not the same as saying that they become actresses, 
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for in the present condition of the theatre that hardly 
matters. All that does matter is that they should ‘ go 
on the stage.’ 


Taking ruthless efficiency as one of the pre- 
valent types, it will be seen that Mussolini, the 
Bolsheviks, and the modern industrialist are all of a 
piece: they are realists and represent the new ideal 
towards which Europe has been marching, and which 
America has already achieved. They are against 
whatever blocks the efficiency of the State. They are 
the symbols of the new world, the world where women 
predominate numerically and in quality, where bureau- 
cracy is at home, and where the old freedoms are for- 
gotten and not even missed. In the name of efficiency 
they would sterilise the unfit and control the number 
of births. Except for moments of emotional crises, 
they have nothing dear to them that they will not sur- 
render at once to the call of efficiency. The world of 
women will always be a ruthless world. 


Faced by all this broken disorder, which is not really 
disorderly but the normal results of a logic operative 
in a diseased mind, the modern liberal is bewildered : 
‘It is all very difficult,’ is his verdict, saddened and 
disconsolate. He lacks decision because he lacks 
faith. It hurts him to see the exploitation of the dole, 
to see the public disesteem of Parliament, and the in- 
efficiency of democracy, the scandals in the less ancient 
cultures of the world: but though he protests against 
the caricature reality has effected of his noble utopia, 
he has no real remedy. He is losing conviction of 
the truth of what he has preached for a life time. Even 
in this quite new world he has not yet learnt his lesson, 
that Christianity is still the only hope of mankind. I 
can guess that Maltese troubles must shock any 
modern liberal. He cannot bring himself to see that 
here is the beginning of a new, or rather very old, 
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concept of religion, something that not only inspires, 
but also limits the energies and ideals of man. 


The modern liberal will, indeed, always be interested 
in religion. Thus Sir Philip construes the attitude of 
the young writers as a challenge to Christianity, and 
sees in their revolt against marriage and sex reticence 
a deliberate effort to establish a new form of faith : but 
what he does not see is that this is really no, new form 
of faith, no faith at all, not even a challenge, merely 
a surrender to the lower forces of man’s nature, to the 
beast within. The Brothers Huxley are no new 
phenomenon; their ideas. are perennial, are in literary 
clothing, in ‘chrome yellow,’ what St. Paul had 
already noticed and despised; when compared with 
the more excellent knowledge of the Incarnation, he 
thought that stuff ‘dung.’ 


The third real force to be noted is the growing vio- 
lence of religion. Efficiency is already threatened in 
America; it still lingers amongst the more excited and 
helmeted Germans, where it was in part begotten; it 
is, of course, respected in England, and perhaps not 
unnaturally, for in England there is a persistent ten- 
dency to respect what among us is most rare. 


Emotionalism might have been thought likely to 
gain on efficiency in these years; for the rise of the 
Labour Party was a proof of the success of the poli- 
tical appeal to the emotions. Conservatives and 
Liberals quickly learnt that lesson and sobbed their 
Way into votes by means of extravagant promises. The 
Press Lords, too, were swept by its sentimental value; 
in unison Lords Rothermere and Beaverbrook were 
thrilled. Crusades and Crusaders seemed such fine 
names to conjure with. The figure of a crusader in 
red on the front page of The Daily Express was 
thought to be worth a dozen arguments. Most un- 
expectedly it was found that this did not pay. Men 
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speak of a slump in net sales as the result of this vio- 
lent crusade of Empire. Hence the crusade is only 
now piano. Perhaps it will be pianissimo at the next 
General Election, expected in the early year, for news- 
paper peers never for long continue a policy which 
reduces their sales. Fhese two forces of efficiency then 
and emotionalism which between them followed hotly 
on the heels of the war, and governed the world, seem 
visibly failing of their power. The collapse of Ameri- 
can industrial methods (mass production which leads 
to over production, hire purchase which is the denial 
of thrift, inflation of stock values which drained the 
resources of cash, and a high standard of living that 
was beyond the real wealth of the individuals, and 
only possible through hire-purchase) has ruined for 
the moment the good name of efficiency ; it has shocked 
the Americans themselves. Our disturbed conditions 
were said by them to be due to our incompetence; but 
now that they are suffering they are not going to admit 
that business depression is always due to incompe- 
tence. After blaming the President, they are now in 
the mood to wonder whether their whole system (which 
is ours glorified) is not perhaps wrong after all. But 
what in our time needs correcting (and this is the par- 
ticular work of religion) is the standard of values 
accepted in the world to-day. Two sayings of Sir 
Philip will help us to sufficient examples of what we 
mean : these are indicative of very much more. 

Somewhere in the book Lord Rothermere is referred 
to as ‘the great newspaper proprietor.’ Notice this very 
common use of the word great. All that is meant is 
that he owns many newspapers or owns newspapers 
that have a large circulation. Neither Lord Rother- 
mere nor his newspapers are ‘great.’ It is sympto- 
matic of our time that even critics confuse the words 
bigness and greatness. Hence the vulgarity of our 
time goes unchecked. 
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In another passage our author reports a conversa- 
tion he had with an Under-Secretary of State for the 
Air, who had flown to India, in which conversation he 
sought a comment on his journey by so intelligent a 
man. The Under-Secretary of State’s immediate re- 
ply was that it had made him realise how small were 
little countries like Greece and Palestine. Poof! 
Greece and Palestine small? That is the result of the 
aeroplane evidently on a mind that sees values in terms 
of bigness. His chief impression of his flight is one 
which reveals him to us as a speaker blinded to the 
proper value of what is of importance. All he sees is 
the littleness of Greece and the Holy Land. Though 
mechanical transport is admirably developed, and 
should be developed, we are personally convinced that 
it is this generation of motorists and aeroplane drivers 
which has increased considerably the ruthlessness and 
brutality of the modern mind and its false judgments. 
Cabmen were notoriously humane, the drivers of horse 
*buses were famous for their genial wit; but who ever 
heard a good word spoken of motor cyclists, who are 
the motor mind in excelsis, noisy, heroic, mischievous, 
without pity and without fear; moreover, if anyone 
who drives a motor car has a tender heart he most 
certainly drives badly, and is all the more mischievous 
on that account. 

The truth is that we are coming out of that night- 
mare into a new world. 

The new women are spirited, but the new men are 
spiritual : and that is the whole difference between the 
age of transition and the new age. The age of the 
spirited has become jaded. Cocktails and night clubs 
not only ‘date’ them, but have undone them. They 
sought slimming; they are underfed, and so a pack 
of nerves. Out of all this will male youth emerge 
triumphant? Who knows? If it does it will show a 
revival of religion which will astonish the world. We 
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think that here Sir Philip, who everywhere else has 
shown himself their friend and prophet, judges young 
men harshly, for he is almost convinced that they are 
wilting, that they have not the vigour of the women. 
What seems more likely to be true is that they have 
shot ahead of the old notions that have destroyed 
our culture, have outgrown the old fallacies of the in 
dustrialists, and no longer judge that to be valuable 
which the older generation still considers to be of im- 
portance in human life. They are setting more store 
by leisure and thought, and less store by the rapid 
multiplication of articles of trade and of rows of 
figures. They are the most sane members of a night- 
mare world. 

We would much more prefer to defend two theses 
—first that the women are now using their powers in 
the fashion of the period during which they were 
emancipated and have not yet become sufficiently used 
to them to think out their purposes and their results 
(our women are old fashioned politically and on the 
wrong tack); and, secondly, that young men have more 
reticence, more morality, and more religion than any 
other section of the community, and that because of 
them we have great hope. 

But we are grateful to Sir Philip for his fearless 
diagnosis of the disease and for his honest facing of 
the facts of life. His book has not given him the 
chance to tell us what he thinks to be the remedy for 
our troubles. Yet all he has by which to reassure him- 
self is the existence of the Boy Scouts. We agree 
with him (we have always treasured the memory of the 
last pages of The New A/a, a most valuable book, 
which he wrote before the war) that the Boy Scouts are 
one of the causes of hope in our world. But has he 
realised that it is a cause of hope because in a time 
when the Church of England is abandoning its schools 
and the Board of Education is opposing the public 
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teaching of doctrinal religion to children, the Boy 
Scout movement is almost the only civil organisation 
founded upon religious faith in God and political faith 
in authoritative government. Without these there is 
no certainty in principles, no security in political par- 
ties, no basis for international morality, and no gain 
from peace. 


We think that Sir Philip has set us all by the ears, 
but that also he has set us thinking. We believe that 
the ruin he sees is merely the ruin of what does not 
so much matter, external trade; that this ruin is due 
to a worse evil, the collapse of land-work, which must 
be the basis of society; and that the ruin of external 
trade will drive men back to the land. Lancashire 
will be forced back into cultivation. We shall one 
day appreciate contentment more than comfort, and 
happiness more than wealth. ‘In that day there shall 
bea great light.’ It looks as though religion is already 
taking a hand in this rejuvenation of the world. 
Always in the history of the cycles of culture architec- 
ture has been the first art discovered in a new culture. 
Already in the United States architecture has begun 
to show itself, vital, native, original and beautiful. 
This is another proof that we have already seen the 
dawn. iWe have this, too, to note that hitherto the 
great purposes to which architecture has been put have 
been religious in the beginning. We already see in 
America the new wealth lavished upon places of wor- 
ship. It is indeed the worship of something, or some- 
one, which has inspired, impelled, and sustained the 
artist. With the fall of the Empire, Chinese art has 


failed. Beauty must always be begotten of love and 
reverence. 


Despite the late tradition of cock-sureness amongst 
Arnold Bennetts and post-war Wellses, reverence is 
noticeable in the younger writers. Out of that rever- 
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ence, by God’s mercy, faith will be born. Men will be 
interested later in Since Then. 

Sir Philip’s book will be an everlasting monument 
to the honesty of the pre-war mind at its best faced 
by the ruins ‘of the post-war world. 

But in criticising in this fashion what Sir Philip 
Gibbs has written, we have done so precisely because 
rightly and properly he has a considerable position 
in people’s, minds, and his books have very great in- 
fluence on public opinion, especially in the United 
States. For the book as a whole we have nothing but 
praise. We hope it will have a large sale. It de- 
serves to have a large sale, so smoothly and vividly 
is it written, so valuable is it because of the personal 
experiences it embodies, so well documented with 
names and dates and facts. We do not know any 
other writer whoicould have given us so complete and 
detailed a description of the various phases and moods 
of the belligerent countries since the War. Sir Philip 
is a shrewd because a sympathetic observer, and he 
has the special gift of observing what it is essential 
we should be told if we are to follow the intimate 
processes of the lives of these nations. 

Since he is essentially frank himself, we feel sure 
that he will not resent our criticisms. The world is 
in too grave a crisis for men to dare to be afraid to 
speak the truth as they see it. Only out of our joint 
and conflicting judgments will the sane and balanced 
judgment that the world needs ultimately arise. 

Since Then will have served the purpose of its 
author if, by provoking people to disagreement, or to 
agreement, it at least forces them to be interested in 
the problems it poses and to think out their solution 
in the terms of faith and reason, and in a spirit of 
enduring hope. 


BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
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THE CARDINAL OF LORRAINE* 


HE sub-title of this work is ‘A study in the 

Counter-Reformation,’ and this indicates its real 
importance. As Mr. Evennett remarks, the unfortu- 
nate name ‘Counter-Reformation’ ‘invites a disas- 
trous over-simplification’ : it was not a mere reaction 
to the ‘Reformation ’—another misnomer—it was ‘ a 
most complex movement’: it was ‘essentially a 
hybrid.’ The present volume deals. with that curious 
and interesting group of moderate men—among whom 
the Cardinal of. Lorraine is the most significant figure 
—that became a vital centre in France during the 
period between the election of Pius IV, December, 
1559, and ‘the moment when the Fathers at Trent 
turned their attention to serious considerations in 
April, 1562.” The movement culminated and broke 
down in the Colloquy of Poissy, and petered out in 
the Conference of Saverne. It was a lost cause—at 
least in its eirenic projects—but while it lasted it was 
‘one of the gravest crisis for Catholicism,’ and its 
effect can be felt in the attitude of the French hier- 
archy in the ensuing sessions of Trent. 

The Cardinal of Lorraine, Charles de Guise, Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, was regarded by contemporary Pro- 
testants as a sinister and untrustworthy person, and 
later historians have, on the whole, endorsed their 
view. This attitude is probably in great part due to 
the permanent inability of the Nonconformist mind to 
appreciate any greatness that is rich and diverse and 
unconfined to one single fanatical aim. Mr. Evennett, 
completing the work of M. Romier, has succeeded in 
rehabilitating the Cardinal’s character. He has not 

*The Cardinal of Lorraine and the Council of Trent. By 


H. Outram Evennett. (Cambridge University Press, 1930; 25/- 
net.) 
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written a panegyric: he shows us the brilliant aristo- 
crat, distinguished in person and intellect, in many 
ways an excellent bishop, on the whole a sound patriot 
and statesman, a patron of the Renaissance, a great 
and compelling orator, and, especially, a sincere 
seeker for that reunion of Christendom which men 
could hardly yet realise had been fundamentally shat- 
tered. With all these qualities, he lacked one that was 
essential, a unifying principle, a principle that would 
co-ordinate them. This explains a great deal in his 
character: his lack of consistency and perseverance, 
the way he dropped a scheme the moment it appeared 
to fail. ‘He was optimistic, forceful, mercurial ; but 
if he is to be reproached with dissipation, it will be a 
dissipation of his talents. Unlike Dryden’s Shaftes- 
bury, he was all his life everything at once—but 
nothing pre-eminently, except in so far as a man’s 
religion by definition embraces and transcends all his 
moods and actions.’ He is prominent in this book, 
but only as a public person, in a way only incidentally. 
The author has evoked so much of his attractiveness 
that we are stimulated to ask for a biography, confined 
to him, and giving us a fuller knowledge of his in- 
dividuality. 

The condition of the Church of France during this 
period was not at all happy. ‘The many diseases 
which afflicted the Church Universal were no less 
grievous in France than elsewhere, and the cold crip 
which the Concordat had enabled the Crown to lay 
upon hierarchy and Church organisation did not help 
to kindle the sparks of revival which undoubtedly ex- 
isted. Though there were notable exceptions, many 
monasteries and convents were in a state of almost 
unbelievable laxity, which the disgraceful system of 
lay commends appeared likely to perpetuate. A large 
number of the lower secular clergy lived in the most 
abject poverty, and were ground down by taxation in 
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the shape of décimes and forced loans exacted by the 
Crown. Many parishes were without any kind of 
pastor at all, and preaching was left mostly to the men- 
dicant friars. The higher clergy were, on the whole, 
extremely unclerical, and the conditions for nomina- 
tion laid down by the Concordat were often unob- 
served. Bishoprics and abbeys were regarded quite 
frankly, both by giver and taker, as pensions for polli- 
tical, literary, and personal services, as natural per- 
quisites of the great families, or as gratuities for 
foreigners who had been useful, or whom it was neces- 
sary to placate.’ Such a ground was well prepared 
for heresy, Calvinism sprang up and rapidly became 
amenace. It was at first entirely non-political—and 
its ministers seem consistently to have been averse to 
arms—but numbers brought a sense of power, and the 
religious faction was used by political malcontents to 
foment civil strife—thus leading to the so-called 
‘Wars of Religion.’ The situation in France thus 
bore a remarkable resemblance to that in Germany 
several years before : and produced the same reaction, 
indifference, or even hostility to a General Council, 
and a demand for a national assembly and local re- 
form. 

With regard to relations with Rome, Gallicanism in 
the strict sense was not yet developed. But the Con- 
cordat ‘inevitably gave a great impulse to those natural 
tendencies of the age which in England produced the 
Tudor ‘“‘ Royal Supremacy’”’ and in France the new 
‘“Gallicanisme du Roi’’... .’ How far these ten- 
dencies could go is seen in the crisis of August, 1551, 
between Henry ITI and' Pope Julius IIT. ‘ The King 
was urged to make the breach with the Holy See per- 
manent, to remove the Gallican Church from the papal 
obedience, and to create under himself an independent 
National Patriarchate with complete and final spiritual 
authority.’ It was only Lorraine’s advice to the King 
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that saved the Church from schism. ‘It will not 
appear an altogether extravagant conclusion to assert 
that the Cardinal of Lorraine, in saving the Roman 
supremacy in August, 1551, had probably, in the long 
run, saved the future of the Catholic faith in France. 
And not only had he saved the Roman supremacy ; he 
had virtually refused a patriarchal crown. For though 
Lyons was the Primatial See of France, there can be 
little doubt that it would have been upon Lorraine’s 
brow rather than upon Tournon’s that the crown of 
the Gallican patriarchate would have rested.’ This is 
most noteworthy : it does not mean, however, that the 
Cardinal, any more than the rest of the French hier- 
archy, was exuberantly ultramontane, particularly in 
matters of finance or in the burning question of 
whether the Council of Trent was to be continued or 
scrapped. 

‘Persecution is a policy of sheer negation. Condi- 
tions that call for it must also of necessity call for 
concomitant remedies of a more positive nature. The 
Cardinal of Lorraine took more interest in active 
movements of reform than in the mere repression of 
dissent .. . . He held that the Council of Trent could 
never achieve the reunion of Christendom, and this re- 
union had now become the urgent objective.’ And 
thus the project of a National Council arose. It was 
immensely feared by Pius IV, who saw in it an attempt 
of the secular powers to gain entire control of the 
Church. ‘The tendency for them to do this—what- 
ever might be the abstract political theory held of the 
relations between spiritual and temporal—was almost 
as strong in Catholic as non-Catholic countries. . . .’ 
There can be no doubt that the Regent Catherine de 
Medicis was largely indifferent to, and incapable of 
comprehending the religious issues; she only wanted 
unity and peace in the State. But the Cardinal and a 
few scholars, such as D’Espence and Baudouin, 
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thoroughly believed that a meeting and discussion be- 
tween Catholics and Huguenots would lead to the lat- 
ter’s return to the fold. The ensuing diplomacy is a 
maze, and Mr. Evennett unravels it with admirable 
lucidity. At last, Pius IV published the Bull, ‘Ad 
Ecclesiae Regimen,’ re-opening the Council : it con- 
tained the fatal clause, ‘sublata suspensione quacum- 
que,” and Lorraine refused to accept it, until the Em- 
peror’s refusal to back him up compelled him reluc- 
tantly to do so. The delay in the Bull’s execution 
enabled the idea of the National Council to be kept 
up, and after further complications, the Assembly of 
Poissy was held. On the Catholic side the most im- 
portant person after the Cardinal was the General of 
the Jesuits, Laynez, and the chief representatives of 
the Protestants were Beza and Peter Martyr. The 
conference was a failure; it brought out dramatically 
the fact that no compromise was possible. In the 
discussion on the Eucharist, the Catholic insistence 
that the change depended on the Word of God and 
the Protestant position that it was due to the faith 
of the believer, made evident the impassable gulf be- 
tween the ancient objective attitude and that subjec- 
tivism which was the essence of the Protestant revo- 
lution. 

These lines merely hint at the contents of this 
learned and illuminating work. It is a work of scho- 
larship lit up with intelligence. It is exhilarating to 
read, because the author has not simply reprinted 
archives, but brought back a period to life. He has 
caught the mean between an excessive deference to 
documents that spells death and an unbridled use of 
the imagination that results in inferior fiction. He 
has satisfied both the exigencies of the Ecole des 
Chartes and those of a human being. It would have 
been gratifying to have had a more complete account 
of the position of Spain. That country appears faintly 
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in this volume as a remote and grumbling obstruc- 
tionist. Much more probably could be said of it, even 
with direct reference to the situation in France. And 
in relation to the discussion on the Eucharist, although 
as Mr. Evennett rightly points out, the words of the 
decree of Trent do not absolutely postulate the scho- 
lastic philosophy, and that ‘. . . . the bishops were 
consciously anxious that they should not do so,’ yet we 
think he might profitably have made a considerable 
addition to his note on p. 319 and indicated that if 
the Cardinal had understood the scholastic discussion 
on the mode of the Real Presence, he might have en- 
lightened his opponents more and depreciated reason 
less. But these are hardly blemishes on a work whose 
next volume we await with eagerness. 


ZeLrric Manson, O.P. 


MARY OF CLEOPHAS 


HREE lovers waited steadfast 
To see their Master die, 

And she that loved the lovers 

Was also standing by. 


The three that stood beside Him 
He saw them from the Tree, 
And that last faithful Mary, 
Who stood beside the three. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SHAKESPEARE* 


HIS book may be classed at once as on the sane 

side in Shakespeare research. It is also on the 
side of the humaner letters, beautifully written and 
excellently produced, and striking a golden mean be- 
tween Textual Criticism and Higher Criticism, be- 
getter of so much futility and freak. Monsignor 
Kolbe prefaces his analyses of the plays with some 
simple and profound general remarks on the analogy 
between great pictures and great dramas. Both alike, 
he says, display the subconsciousness of the artist, 
appealing to the subconsciousness of the onlooker. 
Modern thought is much handicapped by a wilful 
ignorance of what ancient thought took for granted, 
and is perpetually bewrayed with startling discoveries 
of what everyone knew when the world was com- 
paratively young, or at least unstaled. They, the 
ancients, knew that each man keeps a treasure-house 
of his experiences organic or mental, and that some 
have a larger and better store, some a choice and or- 
dered store, and others a parti-coloured rag-bag. And 
this they called Memoria. Samuel Butler alone and 
early, rediscovered this mysterious mother of the 
Muses to be the mother of specific differences in or- 
ganic matter, and the author of instinct; in one preg- 
nant phrase undoing, or at least gainsaying, the 
disastrous error of Darwin, who stressed environment 
as one of the parents of specific differentiation. 

First in the illustration of his thesis, the author 
chooses Macbeth as a clear indubitable example of 
Shakespeare’s use of that Jeit-motif, or leading 
melody, or refrain, which, he maintains, gives the 

*Shakespeare’s Way. A Psychological Study by the Right 
Reverend F, C, Kolbe, D. Litt. (London, Sheed and Ward ; 6/-.) 
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key to the great playwright’s leading motive in each 
play. Macbeth begins with a reiteration almost dam- 
nable, of BLoop. Next comes the SLEEP movement, 
for Macbeth shall murder sleep, and the sympathetic 
resolution of the discord is most triumphantly achieved 
in the BLtoop and SLEEP scene of Lady Macbeth. 
These are the sense appeal of the tragedy, and slowly 
rises out of them the idea and growing emphasis of 
Conrusion, or ANARCHY, of which the natural, inevit- 
able end is self-contradiction or nullity. One sure 
advantage of the Kolbe method is the enhanced force 
and beauty of certain passages : 


Give sorrow words: the grief that will not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it break, 


or 


a breach in nature 
For Ruin’s wasteful entrance. 


Indeed, in the light of this valuable commentary 
I personally see Macbeth to be the open declaration 
of the thesis cryptical of Hamlet. Considering that 
Shakespeare was touching up Hamlet while ponder- 
ing Macbeth is a pastime which may throw clear light 
into shadowy corners. 

Our author passes at once to Hamlet, and from some 
of his remarks we hope the actor-manager may never, 
never, come back. At least not to play Hamlet. In 
Yorkshire the phrase to play Hamlet is a pious 
metonymy for playing Hell, and Monsignor Kolbe 
gives excellent reasons for the popular identification 
of the one with the other. Henry Irving was a specially 
noxious innovator, and as for Beerbohm Tree——! 
They all seem to cut out the delicate pointers to the 
dramatist’s real meaning, not in one play alone, but 
in every one. And sometimes they fill in the ensuing 
blanks, God pity us! Ellen Terry relates how more 
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The Psychology of Shakespeare 


than one of these self-made stars never addressed her 
on the stage, but declaimed a yard to the left of her 
left ear, or forty-five degrees above her head, or quite 
away from her altogether. But enough of the dead 
elephant, for still he stinks. 

Shakespeare’s play of Hamlet is all a tragedy of 
the QuanpaRY. Hamlet, a brilliant but quite normal 
man (madness avaunt!), is faced with a situation of 
fearful complexity, the analysis being that the Royal 
Family are tied in a black knot, and that foreign 
affairs forbid any attempt to,cut it. And yet a Higher 
Power hints that something must be done. (The 
foreign policy scenes are always cut wholesale, and 
it is hopeless to ask for their inclusion). So at every 
turn in the drama is a pointed reference to introspec- 
tion, psycho-analysis, question, debate, all on the 
great problem. Protestant History makes small play 
of the fact that three-fourths of England in Shake- 
speare’s day were ground to powder by one fourth, 
mostly lawyers and thieves. As our author says, 
young Fortinbras (him from Norway), or James the 
Sixth (him from Scotland or North Britain) would have 
settled the absurdity in half an hour, and Laertes, or 
the Catholic Party of Action (very heady and leader- 
less) in ten minutes. What could a real lover of Eng- 
land do? Speak daggers, but use none. 

Why is Julius Caesar next best in general favour, 
after Hamlet? Because Brutus, or one of ourselves, 
is the hero, says the book. He, too, is in an impos- 
sible situation. He kills his friend, the foremost man 
of all the world, at instance of his political friends, 
who are friends to no one but themselves. He, a 
noble, sincere soul, had stood somewhat aloof from 
politics, melancholy, brooding. Aloof from the mob, 
isolated by his virtue, he is got at by a minor mob, 
who persuade him that the end justifies the means. 
Then the multitude are turned against him by one 
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who well knows how, having his being in the main 
stream of politics. It is a clear doctrine of St. Thomas, 
I believe, that one must endure much rather than sub- 
vert established order whatsoever form it take. Did 
Shakespeare know? We can be absolutely sure that 
if Bacon knew, he cared for none of these difficult 
questions. 

We have dwelt upon those plays which occupy 
most room in the author’s consideration, leaving to 
purchasers of the book the delight of verifying its 
conclusions and following out its suggestions, improv- 
ing on them, if they will call it so. We do not re- 
member any book so truly enlightening on the super- 
human poet since Father Bowden’s Religion o/ 
Shakespeare. Lest we be brought in guilty of mere 
eulogy, we beg to note that we really wish the author 
had given more time and care to such plays as Othello 
and Antony and Cleopatra. A passing clout here and 


there to G. B. Shaw is part of the delight of the 
book. 


Joun O’ Connor. 


LAY SERMON 
Matthew XII 44. 


URSE that darling little sin 
Close to your heart, and never doubt 
That there are seven of that kin, 
More deadly, who but wait to win 
An entrance—if you drive it out. 


$5.5).C.P. 
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Tue CLercy Review, Vol. I, No. 1, January, 1931. (1 Arundel 
Street, London, W.C.2; 20/-, or $5 per year.) 


We gladly join our voice to the chorus of praise and welcome 
which the appearance of this new review has occasioned. A 
very distinguished group of writers and a wide diversity of 
subjects characterise this first number. If each month’s issue 
contains an article on the same high level as Dr. E. J. 
Mahoney’s paper on Matrimonial Consent and Divorce, the 
editors will have succeeded in providing exactly the type of re- 
view that English-speaking priests require. We have over- 
heard the criticism (justifiable, we think) that the ‘ setting ’ is 
not always worthy of the subjects: the printed pages, especially 
the smaller type at the end, are crowded, there are many mis- 
prints and signs of hasty sub-editing ; but this is only to say 
that the body is more than the raiment, and that we should 
have expected a more elegant presentation of such very good 
matter. 

The facts that the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and 
the Cardinal Primate of All Ireland, the Archbishops of Cardiff, 
Tuam, Cashel, Birmingham, and St. Andrews and Edinburgh 
are patrons of the review, and that its editorial board is made 
up of the Archbishop of Liverpool and the Presidents of a long 
list of English seminaries at home and abroad, give the work 
a certain official character and sanction. As a link between 
the seminaries and the dioceses The Clergy Review is full of 
glorious possibilities. Newman’s dream of a Catholic Univer- 
sity—definitely relegated long ago to the realm of fine, im- 
possible fancies—might seem less absurdly ideal if the hier- 
archy and the seminaries could more often and more easily 
meet and exchange and pool their talent. The system of ex- 
amination in our seminaries needs revision: it is apt in its 
present imperfect state to foster an unwholesome intellectuai 
in-breeding. If this very distinguished editorial board were to 
form the nucleus of a central examining authority on the lines 
of the University of London as it was first instituted, an enore 
mous impetus would be given to the higher education of our 
clergy; and perhaps the University envisaged by Newman 
-. +... Your young men shall see visions, your old men 
shall dream dreams. 
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Tue Mystery oF FaitH AND HUMAN OPINION CONTRASTED AND 
Derinep. By Maurice de la Taille, S.J. (Sheed and Ward; 
15/--) 

First in this oddly named volume stands an essay entitled An 
Outline of the Mystery of Faith, being a presentation for a 
wider circle of readers of the thesis on the Sacrifice of Calvary 
and the Mass that was so much discyssed by theologians when 
it first appeared in the author’s well-known Latin work 
Mysterium Fidei. This is followed by elucidations and by 
other essays on kindred subjects. 

There can be no question here of reviewing the teaching of 
the volume in detail. Let it suffice to say that we disagree with 
at least part of the principal thesis, but that in such excel- 
lent papers as those on ‘ Mass Offerings’ and ‘ The Real 
Presence and its Sacramental Function’ we find nothing to 
criticise and very much to admire. But whether we agreed or 
disagreed with the author’s argument, his manner of writing 
theology was at all times a joy. We can think of no other 
word for it but ‘ generous.’ Immense learning, a wide sweep 
of argument, great power of clear presentation, eloquence of 
language, a sense of the place of the part in the ultimate whole 
—the book opens with the sentence: ‘ The first duty of man is 
the surrender of himself to the divine goodness, which is worthy 
of all, love ’ (p. 5)—all combine to make his exposition edifying 
in the noblest sense of that word. 

This said, we may be allowed to regret the inclusion of the 
controversial papers in the second part of the volume. We are 
not denying that the author often had the better of the argu- 
ment, but the note of impatience that is to be found in them, 
though hardly surprising at the time, clashes with the serener 
note of the earlier essays. Had they been omitted not much 
would have been lost, and it would no doubt have been possible 
to issue the book at a much lower price. Which brings us to 
another point. We are told that while most of the papers in 
the second part were written by the author himself in English, 
those in the first part have been translated from the French by 
Fr. Schimpf, an American Jesuit. In such a high-priced and 
important volume the translator might have been expected to 
exercise more care. We give a few instances of a slovenliness 
that is continually cropping up; p. 122, ‘ from who’; p. 133, ° it 
does not seem that any account should be taken of the many 
instances of ‘‘ celebration of masses’’ by lay persons, 
men or women, whom Berlendi has collected in the same part of 
his work.’ (I take it that it was the instances that Berlendi 
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collected). P. 137, ‘ the practice prevailed of not admitting the 
public to the offertory at these masses, and not to give them 
communion ’; p. 144, ‘ Peter Cantor,’ p. 145, ‘ Peter Chantre ’; 
p. 183, ‘ Joannes A. S. Thoma.’ 

We may add that the publishers have since published the first 
essay of the above work separately at the price of half-a-crown 
under the title of The Mystery of Faith, An Outline. 


THe House OF THE TEMPLE. By Frederick W. Ryan. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne; pp. xvi, 346; 25/-.) 


This handsome and well illustrated volume deals with the 
last days of the sovereignty at Malta of the Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John. The ‘ House of the Temple’ was the Head- 
quarters and Embassy of the Order in Paris, granted to them 
on the fall of the Templars. Whereas in London the 
Hospitallers kept their original house at Clerkenwell and let the 
Temple to the lawyers, in Paris the Temple became their 
principal centre ; a iarge fortified domain which by the time of 
the French Revolution had been encircled by the growth of the 
city and was in the middle of a busy quarter. It was a strange 
survival of mediaevalism, a fortress of a foreign power in the 
centre of the capital. We follow the story of its last days, 
ending with the event which was to make the House immortal; 
the coming of the Royal Family to be imprisoned in its central 
tower. The second half of the book deals in like manner with 
the fortunes of the Order at Malta itself, the death of the great 
De Rohan, who if he had lived on in ful! vigour might perhaps 
have saved the Order ; the succession, as Grand Master, of the 
weak von Hompesch, whose German nationality, made him a 
disastrous choice at that moment ; and finally the capture of the 
Island in the interests of the Republic by Buonaparte and the 
expulsion of the Knights, only to be followed, almost 
immediately, after the Battle of the Nile, by a voluntary 
surrender to the British, whose hold over the Island has lasted 
ever since. 

It is a study of the great Order in its decadence and at the 
end of its real power, but a story, nevertheless, full of interest. 
Perhaps some day Mr. Ryan will go on to write another book 
of even greater interest which would put before us the work 
done by the Hospitallers for the sick through the centuries ; at 
Rhodes first and afterwards at Malta; a work which was faith- 
fully continued to the last, even in the days when so much else 
of their rule was being neglected at the close of the 18th 


century. A.S.B. 
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THE CaTHOLIC STUDENT’s AIDS TO THE BIBLE, Vol. II. A critical 
Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament. Pp. 517. 
By Fr. Hugh Pope, O.P. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 


7/6.) 

Criticism of this work is not a little disarmed in the case of 
the present reviewer. Biblical study is a thorny subject, and 
the courage, to say nothing of the hard labour, required to com- 
press into one small volume a special introduction to all the 
books of the Old Testament cannot but compel our admiration. 
A work of this kind in English was certainly needed, and there 
are not many who possess one very necessary qualification for 
the task which we find in Fr. Pope and miss in so many of the 
modern biblical critics; we mean the qualification of a very 
thorough and first-hand acquaintance with the Bible itself. 
There is no substitute for that : in biblical study, more than in 
any other, books about books are a hindrance rather than a 
help. The Bible is the best introduction to the Bible, as Fr. 
Pope would be the first to confess, though he gives us 
formidable—and, in our opinion, sometimes unnecessary— 
bibliographical lists. In his introduction he confesses that he 
‘ has often felt tempted ruthlessly to excise passages ’ ; we wish 
he had yielded to the temptation, particularly in the matter of 
long quotations from the liberal and rationalistic critics. We 
are left with the impression that at times he has shown us the 
objection without sufficiently showing us the answer. Not 
that we take it amiss that in such a short space he has been 
unable to knock down all the dummies set up by the higher 
critics. Would it, indeed, be worth while, considering the 
nature and purpose of this book? The chief purpose is no 
other, surely, than to lead the Catholic student to read the Bible 
intelligently for himself ; and there is no other way to that than 
by the acquisition of the linguistic, historical, topographical and 
ethnological apparatus which goes by the name of the 
Historical Method. Since we may suppose the Catholic student 
to possess Catholic common-sense, it is scarcely necessary to 
add that intelligent reading of the Bible means reading under 
the direction of that accumulated wisdom of the past which we 
call Catholic tradition. Hence the copious extracts from 
Jerome, Augustine and Aquinas enhance the value of this book 
of Introduction. In the matter of lesser details it is re 
grettable that more attention was not given to a revision of the 
text in order to remove the numerous orthographical errors, in 
Hebrew and Greek words, in German titles of books, and 
at times in the English where omissions and faulty punctua- 
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tion sometimes make reading difficult. On p. 223 notes 2 and 3 
seem to be inverted; on p. 399 Saint Jerome is credited with 
saying that Amos was imperatus sermone; and on p. 58 the 
Torrent of Egypt seems to be referred to the Nile. But surely 
there is no room for doubt that it is the name of the Wady EI 
Arish ! 

R.G. 


Un ANIMATEUR DE LA JEUNESSE au XIIIe Siecte. (Desclée, 
Paris ; 20 francs). 


Marguerite Aron gives us a most attractive life of Blessed 
Jordan of Saxony, the immediate successor of St. Dominic in 
the headship of the Friars Preachers. An introduction by Pére 
Mandonnet guarantees the historical value of the book : but it 
is a real life without any parade of historical research, though 
the reader will very soon notice how much research has pre- 
ceded this. smooth-running biography. We must confess that 
the arguments marshalled by Marguerite Aron have convinced 
us thati the imaginative picture of Jordan we had formed for 
ourselves was altogether at fault. We had thought of him as 
a youthful recruit, promoted surprisingly to the mastership of 
the Order at a very early age. It seemed improbable and 
therefore a tribute to his character. Madame Aron shows us 
that such a youthful Master General never was. By her dating 
of the various incidents of his life, we find him identified with 
Jordan Nemorarius the mathematician (as Nicholas Trivet had 
already identified him) and a famous professor in the Paris arts 
schools. Presumably his lecturing on mathematics gave him 
so much vogue amongst the ‘ articians ’ that when he became 
a Master of Theology at forty his influence over the youth of 
Paris was supreme. This explains his marvellous influence over 
the young men of the Universities where he preached and ex- 
plains too how easily they followed him into the Dominican 
order. tHe must have been forty years old when he received 
the habit from the hands of Reginald of Orleans. From that 
moment he held a foremost place in the ranks of his brethren. 
With his friend Henry of Marbourg as his first recruit he began 
his preaching. It was founded on the style of Henry himself, 
which the early Dominicans looked upon as the best model for 
the particular purpose the Order then adopted. Most charmingly 
interwoven into the narrative, from the point of view of the 
small literary remains of Jordan left us, Marguerite Aron has 
given us some of those fifty letters written by Jordan to Diana 
d’Andolo, from immediately after his election to the mastership 
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to fifteen years later just before he died. Madame Aron accepts 
the new order of these letters as proposed by Altaner and cer- 
tainly is thereby able to explain references in the letters which 
previously were difficult to understand. (A new French trans- 
lation of these re-arranged letters by Mde. Aron is shortly to be 
published.) But it is neither as mathematician nor as spiritual 
director that Jordan owes his unique position in the develop- 
ment of the Order of Friars Preachers; it is rather as a student 
of Canon Law in Bologna that the second Master General (1222 
—1237) by his re-drafting of the constitutions has dominated 
the history of the Friars. S. Dominic, Jordan of Saxony, 
and Humbert de Romans were the three primitive forces in the 
development of this new religious organisation. It is difficult 
to be sure to which of the three the present constitutions most 
owe their form. It does not seem unlikely that Jordan of Saxony 
with his long training in the arts, his scholastic experience, and 
his familiarity with Bologna and its lawyers was the best pre- 
pared of the three to give to the original concept of S. Dominic 
the form most suited to its accomplishment. Less organis- 
ing than Humbert, less flaming than Dominic, he combined 
the gifts of both, and was able so to establish the Order 
that it bears the impress of his character and follows just that 
view of the character of St. Dominic which happened to attract 
Jordan. By compiling the primitive text of the Constitutions 
and the most popular Life of the Founder, in a double fashion he 
fixed the ideals and traditions of the Order to the conditions 
needed before the work of the Order could be accomplished. 


B.J. 
a 


NOTES ON THE CaTHOLic Liturcies. By Archdale A. King. 
Pp. 533. (Longman’s, Green; 21/- net.) 


The title of Mr. King’s book is misleading. What he 
modestly calls ‘ notes’ is a work never before attempted in 
English and done only shortly or inadequately in other 
vernaculars, namely, a conspectus, a descriptive account, of 
each and every one of the different Eucharistic Liturgies to- 
day in use in the Catholic Church. The first volume deals with 
that of Rome, with its monastic and two diocesan variants at 
Lyons and Braga (16 pp. are given to the Dominican use) ; the 
Latin rites of Milan and Toledo; the Byzantine Liturgies and 
their variants; and their derivative, the Liturgy of the 
Armenians: a second volume will describe the remaining 
Eastern rites. 
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Mr. King writes for the ordinary reader, but I venture to 
think that his book will be found useful also by those experts 
who have hitherto told us more about the history and 
archaeology of liturgies than of their actual usages to-day as 
current ways of Christian worship. Mr. King gives a brief 
review of the evolution of each rite and of the history of the 
church that uses it, and then proceeds to an account of the 
Mysteries as celebrated to-day, with notes on such pertinent 
matters as kalendars, vestments, and church arrangements. 
In this first volume amateurs of liturgy will find particulars not 
available elsewhere in English of the Carthusian, Lyons, and 
Braga Masses, and of the variations introduced into the 
Byzantine Liturgies by the various bodies of Catholics of that 
rite. 

This work arrives at a favourable moment. Not only have 
the acts of the present Pope brought before us the importance 
to the Universal Church of the Eastern churches, both 
Catholic and dissident, and so stimulated an unprecedented in- 
terest in them, but also we still hear too often the reproach that 
Rome tries to bind us down to a liturgical and legal uniformity 
that ill accords with the variousness of races and nations. 
People to-day are very sensitive to the damagingness of such 
a charge and Catholics are not always well equipped to refute 
it: they do not know, for example, that there are eleven 
principal Catholic rites, with numerous minor variants, and in 
a dozen different languages, three of which are vernacular, or 
that, were it not for Catholicism on the one hand and early 
heresies on the other, the narrow exclusiveness of Constanti- 
nople would have imposed its own liturgies throughout the 
whole East, as it did on the Orthodox of Alexandria, Antioch 
and Jerusalem by about the 12th century. ‘ The Church,’ said 
Pope Benedict XV, ‘ is neither Latin, nor Greek, nor Slav, but 
Catholic; all her children are equal before her; all, Latins, 
a Slavs or others, occupy the same place before the Holy 
ee.’ 

Each section of the book has been advised on by an expert 
in the rite concerned, there are bibliographies, and a good 
index. Of the statement on p. 383 that ‘ Alexandria, also, 
never formally excommunicated, gradually slipped into schism,’ 
it should be remembered that neither was any other church 
or body of Easterns excommunicated at the schism of 
Cerularius, but only the Oecumenical Patriarch, the Bishop 
of Achrida, and the patriarchal Treasurer, personally ; and the 
Union of Florence was formally repudiated only by the Church 
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of Constantinople, in 1472. And on p. 385 the statement that 
at the Vatican Council the Melkite patriarch (Gregorios I 
Yussef) was ‘ inopportunist ’ suggests in its context that such 
an attitude was prompted by some disloyalty to the Holy See: 
in fact, most of the Eastern bishops were ‘ inopportunists,’ 
and had valid reasons for so being. Unless the titular prelate 
at Rome is included (p. 328), there is only one Catholic 
patriarch of Alexandria, the Coptic, and his throne has been 
vacant since 1912; ‘ Alexandria and Jerusalem’ tacked on to 
the title of the Melkite Patriarch of Antioch is only a personal 
privilege. The term ‘ Uniate,’ which the author uses, is a 
colloquial and undesirable expression, not in official use in the 
Church. 
T.O.S.D. 


THe THINGS THAT ARE NOT CagSAR’S. By Jacques Maritain. A 
translation of ‘ Primauté du Spirituel ’ made by J. F. Scan- 
lan (London: Sheed and Ward; 7/6). 


Jacques Maritain is a jeune, and may he live long to preserve 
his indomitable youth. Profound philosopher though he may be, 
his heart is young, and his sympathies are with la jeunesse. 
Herein lies his power. Champion of the traditional, the clas- 


sical, the orthodox, the Thomistic, he has succeeded in making 
the traditional revolutionary, the classical romantic, the ortho- 
dox scandalous, the Thomistic lyrical. 

The pity is that his strength is also, inevitably perhaps, his 
weakness. His juvenility comprises not only the freshness of 
youth but the provocativeness of adolescence. Not seldom is 
there a seeming immaturity even when he is most thoughtful 
and most profound. Disillusioned age will be impatient with 
his high flights of imagination; and in England, even youth, 
trained in the decent doubtfulness of gentleman-scholarship, 
will find little that is ingratiating in his uncompromising 
dogmatism. 

Those who have been irritated by his former works will be 
exasperated by the present. The subject-matter is a provocative 
one, and calls for delicate handling. It is claimed, truly enough, 
that the work treats of the unchanging principles which underly 
the relations of the spiritual to the temporal; but it was com- 
posed during a time of stress, and it does not entirely belie its 
origin. The calm of the philosopher is apt to be ruffled by the 
controversial enthusiasms of the pamphleteer. 

But only a myopic temporising will regret its appearance and 
translation. It expounds truths all too easily and readily over- 
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looked. The first chapter treats of the past, ‘ understanding by 
past, the supra-temporal principles which protracted age-old 
controversies have induced the Christian mind to evolve and 
determine and which formerly took shape in historic forms that 
will never be seen again.’ This part of the book is of the more 
abiding value. The subordination of the temporal to the 
eternal, of nature to supernature, of the nations to the Church, 
is lucidly explained. Some time ago a critic in the Times 
Literary Supplement taxed Maritain with confounding the 
spiritual with the ecclesiastical, but writing as a Catholic, in- 
spired by Pére Clérissac’s Mystére de l’Eglise, he is right in 
identifying them as he does. Bogeys, such as the Unam 
Sanctam of Boniface VIII, which kindly outsiders had sup- 
posed to be decently laid and forgotten, are regalvanised 
and we do not fail to recognise the disciple of Léon Bloy, albeit 
tempered with a sweeter reasonableness. The disturbing 
doctrines of the Two Swords and of the Indirect Power are 
shown to be inexorably logical consequences of the elemental 
Catholic claims. There is a fine treatise on the Christian virtue 
of obedience—its nature, its scope, its qualities, its limitations. 
It is shown to be an ‘ exalted virtue, eminently reasonable; 
it is not in the least servile or blind, but requires on the con- 


trary the greatest freedom of spirit and the strongest discern- 
ment.’ 


The second chapter treats of the present: the application of 
these principles to the affair of the Action Francaise ; ‘ a passing 
movement which, effectively present in 1927, has gone for good 
in 1930.’ The third treats of the future : ‘ the new historic forms, 
the new problems, the new tasks in accordance with which it 
may be presumed that these same unchanging principles will 
manifest themselves in the sphere of the changing.’ If the first 
chapter is of the more abiding value, the third is of the more 
immediate interest, and Maritain’s combined intelligence and 
imagination here find their fullest scope. It is a fine apology 
for the actual policy of the Church in face of the modern world : 
for the Papal diplomacy (a stumbling block to many earnest 
souls), for supra-political Catholic action, for the exaltation of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, for the re-awakened zeal for re-union 
with the East and for new methods of missionary enterprise, all 
of which have been so powerfully urged and encouraged by the 
present Holy Father. 

It is to be hoped that readers will not be discouraged by the 
ponderous and difficult language of the special preface which the 
author has contributed to the English edition. The rest is easy 
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reading ; although occasionally there are under-translations, as 
when we read of a ‘ crisis of the’ Catholic spirit’; and over- 
translations, as when the university students of Louvain are 
called ‘ undergraduates.’ V.W 


A Newman SynTHESIS, arranged by Erich Przywara, S.J. (Sheed 
and Ward; 7/6.) 


One characteristic of Fr. Przywara’s work is its, at any rate 
would-be, thoroughness—we hesitate to say its German 
thoroughness because from his name the author would seem to 
be a Pole. According to the ‘ Publishers’ Note’ prefixed to the 
volume, ‘his task is to reconstitute Newman’s thought, 
systematically and in its completeness, as it was present in 
Newman’s own mind ’—certainly an ambitious undertaking. 
To accomplish it, we are told, the author sees man’s growth to 
full spiritual maturity in three stages (fallen man’s path to 
Christianity—his conviction of Christianity and of Christ as his 
divinely willed and commissioned Messiah and Saviour—re- 
deemed man’s path in Christianity), divides these three stages 
into a score of sections, and further sub-divides each section 
into some hundred steps; ‘ upon the points of that analysis Fr. 
Przywara threads passages from Newman—choosing those 
which careful research show to be representative of the final 
state of his mind.’ 

The publishers call the work a Newman ‘ Summa.’ In read- 
ing what he wrote as a Catholic, one cannot help being struck 
by the fact that, while he quotes lesser theologians, he shows 
little acquaintance with the Summa par excellence. And yet had 
he gone beyond the medieval forms to the living thought—and 
we have not, of course, in mind simply the things in which 
Catholics cannot but agree—he would have found in St. 
Thomas much in which his mind and heart would have delighted. 
This Synthesis has reminded us again of passages to which very 
striking parallels can be found in the Saint’s works. One 
reason of this is, we think, that both owed much to the same 
patristic sources. 

Personally we prefer our Newman in bigger draughts than 
Fr. Przywara allows us. Many, too, will no doubt find Fr. 
Martindale’s excellent little collection of extracts, The Spirit 
of Cardinal Newman, a more attractive introduction. But, 
whether or not this Synthesis is accepted as a systematic recon- 
stitution of Newman’s thought in all its fullness, it does give, 
serviceably arranged—and at a very moderate price—many of 
his best: passages. And how very good they are! 
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Tue Brste Beavutirut. An edition, for general use, of the 
Douay Version of the Old Testament, by Mother Mary 
Eaton (Longmans, Green and Co. ; 2/-). 

This work reminds us of the editions of the classics in usum 
Delphini. Mother Mary Eaton is convinced, and rightly, that 
the Old Testament ‘ should be studied in the words of Holy 
Writ and not in a paraphrase destructive of its beauty.’ But 
there are difficulties in the way of the free use of the entire 
Bible in schools—its unsuitability in parts for the young, its 
cost, and the unfortunate method of printing it broken 
up into verses. So she here gives us the entire history of 
the Jewish people, from Genesis to the Machabees, with 
copious extracts from the Psalms, the Prophets, and the 
Sapiential Books, in nothing but the words of Holy Scripture, 
and, moreover, excellently printed, with no verse divisions and 
only one column to the page. Half a dozen useful maps are 
added, and a few notes are given here and there. (By the 
way, is it enough to say, in a note on II Kings xxiv, 24: ‘ The 
threshing-floor of Areuna was probably the site chosen for 
the Temple’? Is it not certain, e.g. from II Chron. iii, that 
it was?) The work should prove of great use. 

L.W, 


Tue BLESSED TRINITY. By the Most Rev. Richard Downey. 
Jesus Curist Gop anpD Man. By the Rev. George D. Smith. 
SANCTIFYING GRACE. By the Rev. E. Towers. 


Tue Eucnaristic Sacririce. By the Rev. B. V. Miller (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne Ltd. ; each 1/- wrapper, 2/- cloth.) 


These four volumes belong to the Treasury of the Faith series. 
They are all useful, though they are not all equally good. Dr. 
Towers’ Sanctifying Grace is excellent, and is a worthy com- 
panion to his earlier volume on Actual Grace. The volume on 
The Blessed Trinity is hardly the most satisfactory of the four, 
which is not to be wondered at considering the difficulty of the 
subject. Some pages we consider to be misleading, e.g. pp. 
43, 44. The treatment of the Scripture proof, too, leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Commenting on Luke i, 35: ‘ The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High 
shall overshadow thee, etc.,’ the author writes : ‘ Here, clearly, 
we have an unmistakable distinction of subsisting individuals, 
or independent rational substances . . . Furthermore, each of the 
three persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, subsists 
in a rational nature, namely, the divine nature itself. That this 
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divine nature is common to all three persons is seen from a cur- 
sory consideration of the text . . . In this text, then, we have set 
before us both the reality of the distinction between the three 
subsisting individuals, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and also their real community in the divine nature. In other 
words, we see that there are three divine persons ’ (pp. 15, 16). 
This is, to say the least, an exaggeration. We have not the 
space to argue the point, but we will quote some words of Pére 
Lebreton, S.J., whom no one will accuse of minimizing : ‘ A ne 
considérer que le texte méme de saint Luc, il n’est pas douteux 
que les deux expressions Esprit-Saint, Vertu du Trés-Haut, 
soient équivalentes; ni |’une ni l’autre n’a l’article ; la seconde 
n’est pas dans la langue de saint Luc, ni dans celle des autres 
auteurs sacrés, un nom personnel du Saint-Esprit. Ce passage 
indique donc une action, une force divine ; mais i] ne permet pas 
de conclure avec certitude 4 |’existence d’une personne divine 
distincte du Pére et du Fils.’ (Histoire du dogme de la Trinité, 


T.I. p. 335)- ins 


ANNETTE AND PHILIBERT. The New Children’s Crusade. By 
Henry Bordeaux. Translated by the Benedictines of 
Teignmouth. (Sands & Co.; 5s. net.) 


That most prolific French Catholic writer, Henry Bordeaux, 
has written no more charming story than La Nouvelle Croisade 
des Enfants, and the Benedictines of Teignmouth are to be 
congratulated on their idea of translating it. 

It is astonishing that the writings of Henry Bordeaux are 
not more frequently ‘ done into English.’ He is a great 
apologist, devoting’ all his energy, all his superb gifts, to the 
service of the Church, and his tales consist, for the most part, 
of magnificent expositions of the rightness of Catholic teaching. 
But he rarely preaches. Rather his characters convince us, 
by the truth of their reactions to one another in circumstances 
that might arise for any one of us, of the tragedy of 
individualism, of ignoring our clear duties to God and to society. 
It is true that many of his tales are laid in his beloved Savoy, 
as, in fact, is the story of a pilgrimage that now concerns us. 
But, though the scene is remote, the problem is always that of 
the unceasing struggle between good and evil in human nature. 
The setting provides merely a background to the plot. In the 
present case it is the lovely country through which a band of 
children travel in search of God, and to free a Pope whom men 
speak of as a saint, and a rainbow hope overarches such tears 
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as these children and their pursuing parents let fall. The 
whole story is so true, so convincing, that at first reading one 
believes it as one believes a beautiful legend. The Benedictines 
of Teignmouth have evidently felt this. They have translated 
it, one feels, eagerly, reverently. If, having received so much, 
one were so unkind as to reproach them for anything, it would 
be for a trifle of scrupulosity in setting to work. Had they been 
a little more careless, their translation might, here and there, 
have run more easily. But the colloquial, yet exquisite, French 
is difficult to render into English, and we owe them a debt in 
that they have got so far on the road to achievement. The 
illustrations are pleasant and the book well printed and 
cheerfully bound . . . very, very much better than the corres- 
ponding French edition. 
M.C. 


Curist LEGENDS. By Selma Lagerléf. Translated from the 
Swedish by Velma Swanston Howard. With illustrations 
by Horace T. Knowles. (Elkin Matthews and Marrot, 
Ltd. ; 8/6 net.) 


A Catholic’s pleasure in the beauties of this book is 
necessarily eclipsed by regret that the author’s gifts should be 


used in the service of something less than fiction. In legends 
that are obviously pure fancy or allegory, such as Robin 
Redbreast or Our Lord and St. Peter, imagination may be 
allowed free play; but legends of Christ written round the 
historical facts of the Gospel should not contradict those facts. 
Yet in this book the Holy Innocents are said to be between two 
and three years old: Our Lady and St. Joseph are pictured as 
falling into despair at the prospect of dying of thirst during the 
flight into Egypt, though to both the destiny of her Son had 
been divinely revealed, and the angel’s command, to fly into 
Egypt, ‘and be there until I shall tell thee,’ must needs have 
been also an assurance: and the Child Jesus in the temple is 
shown with no apparent consciousness of being about His 
Father’s business, and no knowledge of His mission or His 
Godhead. 

I purposely appeal to the witness of the Gospel only, since 
non-Catholic writers cannot be expected to start from the same 
theological premisses as Catholics ; and the book would not call 
for remonstrance but for another grievance. The writer says 
that the first legend was told her by her grandmother on a 
Christmas Day when ‘all the folks had driven to church’ and 
they had been left behind, ‘ because one of us was too old and 
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the other was too young. And we were sad, both of us, 
because we had not been taken to early Mass,’ to a Catholic 
the conclusion of the sentence betrays the disguise, not ‘ to hear 
the singing and to see the Christmas candles’ do even the 
oldest or the youngest of us go to Mass. But non-Catholics 
will believe the book written by a Catholic and will infer that 
the Church holds or allows views which in reality are wholly 
contrary to the truths she teaches. 

Possibly the translator is to blame for the word Mass. If so 
it must be almost her only fault. Even in a borrowed tongue 
there is a magic fascination about the very simplicity of the 
style which sometimes rises to dramatic heights. Some of the 
legends are purely charming, and if, in a second edition, certain 
passages were cut out of The Flight into Egypt and In the 
Temple were omitted, or re-written without ascribing ignorance 
to the Word made Flesh, the book, as a whole, would no longer 
be unacceptable to the majority of Christians. 

The illustrations, though unequal in merit, are origina] in 
composition and generally pleasing. The frontispiece is 


especially good. 
M.B. 


PRAYER FOR ALL Times. Translated by Maud Monahan from 
La Priére de toutes les heures by Pierre Charles, S.]J., 
Professor of Theology in Louvain. Third series. (Sands 
and Co.; 5/- net.) 

This third series of Prayer for All Times will be gratefully 
welcomed by the many who have rejoiced in the two first 
volumes. Pére Charles writes with the rather rare combination 
of marked originality in thought and expression together with 
strong practical commonsense. He warns us in the prologue 
not to expect lyricism, but he often comes very near it, as in 
his description of children in the meditation Beati pauperes. 

The force and swing of the original French has been 
wonderfully preserved, as might be expected from the name of 
the translator. She has usually found the right word with the 
instinct of a born writer, and this makes the occasional wrong 
one the more obvious. Also there are several grammatical 
slips which suggest hurried proof-reading. 

It is a pity the words Third Series do not appear on the cover. 
The book is likely to be passed over by book buyers who 
already possess the first or second series and who will take this 
for the same book. ae 
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Dig GEFANGENSCHAFTSBRIEFE DES HEILIGEN PAULUs, ibersetzt 
und erklart von Dr. Max Meinertz und Dr. Fritz Tillmann. 
(Bonn: Peter Hanstein ; mk. 5.80, bound, mk. 7.80.) 

A fourth, thoroughly revised, edition has been begun of the 
well-known series of commentaries on the books of the New 
Testament by German Catholic scholars under the general 
editorship of Dr. Tillmann. The present volume, the first to 
appear, is the seventh in the series, and deals with the imprison- 
ment epistles, Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon and Philippians. 
Dr. Meinertz takes the first three and Dr. Tillmann the last. At 
the top of the page there is a translation, and underneath a 
running commentary, and from time to time an excursus on 
such subjects as ‘The Doctrine of Angels,’ ‘ Pauline Chris- 
tology,’ ‘The Church,’ etc. There is no discussion of the 
Greek, though, of course, a very thorough examination of 
it by the authors underlies both the translation and the com- 
mentary. To anyone desiring a solid exposition of St. Paul’s 
meaning and able to read simple German, this work will prove 


of great use. 
L.W. 


THe MopgeRN ADVENTURE. By W. J. Blyton. (Burns, Oates 


& Washbourne ; 6/-.) 

Everywhere the spirit of good will to neighbours who are 
outside the Catholic Church is manifest in this book. Mr. 
Blyton assures us at the very beginning that he ‘ does not aim 
at making enemies, but friends; not at bemusing people, but 
helping them,’ and so charitable an aim is not to be dis- 
appointed. The appeal—and the profound sincerity of the ap- 
peal stamps the work—is to ordinary intelligent men and 
women who like to move with the times and ‘ keep abreast of 
modern thought.” Mr. Blyton knows them quite well even as 
he knows their difficulties, and the desire is to put them in the 
way of understanding. All the current superstitions are exam- 
ined; and are not caricatured, for it is the sympathetic word 
that must first be said if we are to be listened to and to get 
our Own message delivered. From contemporary men of 
science, philosophers, poets, and novelists Mr. Blyton quotes 
freely and often at great length. No doubt the quotations are 
appropriate, allowing for the purpose of the book, but for our 
own part we should have preferred more of the author and less 
of the celebrities from whom these mighty chunks are hewed. 
When Mr. Blyton allows himself a fair space without interrup- 
tion, as in the chapters on ‘ Totems’ and ‘Facts for Foul 
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Weather,’ he is excellent; reasonable and persuasive. ‘ The 
Modern Adventure ’ ought to be of very considerable service to 
the perplexed and bewildered multitudes who look for a Saviour. 
The title and get-up of the book, with the highly cheerful cover, 
should be aids to the circulation it deserves. J.c. 


Tue Fairy Rinc or Commerce. By Commander Herbert 
Suove, D.S.O., R.N. (Distributist League, 7 Soho Road, 
Birmingham ; 2/6 net.) 

The very dedication, with its moving cry to ‘ all those Eng- 
lish men and women who still love their country,’ and its glow- 
ing allusion to ‘ old traditions of justice and fair play’ and 
‘ winding lanes and windswept downs,’ warms our hearts. If 
the golden age (that never was in England or elsewhere) is 
rather more golden in the eyes of Commander Shove than the 
historian will allow, what of that? Forty years back the golden 
age, so the socialists believed, was yet to come. Anyway, 
Commander Shove feels acutely, even as Ruskin did in his 
day, that the present way of living in this country is altogether 
wrong ; and that the dominance of a ‘ purely commercial class, 
necessarily actuated in the long run solely by avarice’ having 
landed us in a horrible mess, we are in for a bad time until the 
system changes and the golden age returns with its ‘ society of 
peasant proprietors, supporting a culture which they themselves 
appreciate and enjoy to the extent of their individual capacities.’ 
(Each one to his taste in this matter of devising ideal common- 
wealths ; personally I still prefer the utopia sketched by Wil- 
liam Morris in News from Nowhere). 

Commander Shove has no hope in parliament or in govern- 
ment action—though parliament is a thoroughly English insti- 
tution, as national as cricket—but looks to ‘ members of the 
professional and educated classes ’ (the very sort of people who 
go into politics and the Civil Service) to help us to effect the 
change ‘ by individual and group action.’ The real difficulty 
is that many readers will be choked off by the mathematics and 
algebraical formulae that the author introduces to simplify his 
argument; also the diagrams illustrating the ‘ fairy ring of 
commerce ’ are rather tough propositions. But the book must 
be welcomed. It is at least a voice raised against the folly and 
injustice of our present state of society, bidding us repent and 
turn from idols, warning us to flee from the wrath to come. And 
it does deal with fundamentals and the necessity of agriculture 
and non-necessity of our devices for killing time and consum- 
ing leisure fruitlessly. J.c. 
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REASON AND FAITH 


‘ee who oppose the acceptance of super- 
natural truth through the medium of Faith take 
up their position, theoretically at least, in the interests 
of Reason. Speaking largely there are three groups 
in the opposition. There are those who maintain that 
the so-called ‘supernatural’ is a mere myth of tradi- 
tional superstition, rather less crude, no doubt, than 
the fetishes of uncivilised tribes, escaping the gross- 
ness of classical mythology (though lacking the artistic 
merit with which Greeks and Latins adorned their 
legends), yet nevertheless merely the more or less 
finished and elaborated results of a tradition ‘ derived 
from semi-barbarous Hebrew peoples.’ We are told 
by modern Rationalists that ‘ we must cease talking of 
God in the Biblical sense and, as the foundation of 
the new order, must supplant theology by mental hy- 
giene. Space is too crowded with stars and universes 
for heaven above and hell beneath.’ 

If the supernatural is in truth such a myth, then 
Faith is mere credulity. It is no better than a child’s 
belief in bogies and fairies, and is far less excusable 
because it is exhibited by those who should have the 
intelligence to know better. Proud Rationalism 
frowns upon the puerile fantasies of Faith! 

The more intelligent antagonists of Faith, however, 
realise that what is called ‘the supernatural’ cannot 
be thus easily and conveniently disposed of. Tosome 
extent it has to be reckoned with as an aspect of reality. 
They attempt, therefore, to eliminate Faith on the 
ground that what is called the supernatural is in fact 
nothing more than the higher reaches of the purely 
natural. This is the position adopted by some of the 
best known exponents of ‘rational’ theology, as, for 
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instance, by Professor Webb, of Oxford. It is urged 
that with the passage of time the human mind (to some 
a mere phase in an evolutionary pantheism) attains 
gradually to a clearer and wider grasp of reality; that 
there is no limit in the human intelligence to the ad- 
vance of scientific investigation and metaphysical spe- 
culation ; that what is now outside the actual range of 
that intelligence will with experience and persevering 
investigation be brought within its comprehensive 
grasp. 

On this hypothesis Faith, which denotes belief in 
something essentially outside the possible range and 
capacity of the unaided human mind, belief in truths 
known only by the authoritative word of God revealing 
hidden secrets of His inmost Being, Faith of this kind 
is unnecessary and indeed inconceivable. 

This position is well calculated to soothe the intel- 
lectual pride of the intelligentsia. Superficially it is 
more tenable than that adopted by the first group of 
the opposition; actually it is even less rational, for 
reasons which will appear later. 

The third group has for its nucleus a certain impor- 
tant class of thinkers in France. Their standpoint is 
summed up in a single word of their own coining (as 
far as I know untranslatable) namely ‘ extransecisme.’ 
Unlike those upon whose views we have already 
touched, they are not concerned to deny the real objec- 
tive existence of the supernatural properly so called. 
Claiming to be mere historians of ‘psychological’ (they 
mean mystical) experience, they find themselves im- 
pelled to conclude from collected data that Faith is 
utterly contrary to Reason. They defend this conclu- 
sion on the alleged evidence that the human mind 
which has been subjected to Faith is a very palimpsest, 
that the supernatural of Christian tradition has been 
forcibly imposed upon the totally dissimilar and even 
antithetic reason of man, that it is an ungainly super- 
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structure ruthlessly clamped to a completely unsuit- 
able foundation by the iron bands of theological | 
dogma. Faith is thus, in their view, utterly unreason- 
able because Reason not only has nothing in common 
with it, but sees contradiction and even impossibility 
in what is proposed for acceptance by Faith. 


It is possible that many may find themselves some- 
what in sympathy with the above conclusion, for the 
supernatural is of its very essence and definition pre- 
cisely that which transcends the natural powers not 
merely of man but even of the highest created intelli- 
gence. The position is undoubtedly more intelligent 
than that of the other two groups, but it is none the 
less untenable. The moot point in all three is funda- 
mentally the hypothetical antithesis of Faith and 
Reason, and much of the opposition must fall to the 
ground if it can be shown that this hypothesis is 
unwarranted. That it is so will be abundantly clear 
from what follows. 


For the sake of clarity let us define our terms in the 
sense in which they are used here. 


The Supernatural is that Truth or mass of truths 
about things divine which exceeds the natural capacity 
of any created intelligence. Its existence is known 
negatively by Reason, but positively only by Divine 
Revelation. 


Reason is the natural faculty proper to man whereby 
he can acquire and understand such truth and such 
reality as falls within the natural range of that faculty. 
It depends on the senses for the acquiring of know- 
ledge. 


Faith is a gratuitous and supernatural gift of God 
whereby a natural intelligence such as man’s is made 
capable of accepting with absolute conviction, though 
without the possibility of complete understanding, 
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such supernatural truths as it may become cognisant 
of through Divine Revelation. 

It must be clearly understood therefore that the 
supernatural and the natural are distinguished pre- 
cisely and only in so far as the former is outside the 
range of natural intelligence while the latter is within 
its range. ~Again supernatural truth can be acquired 
only by Revelation and grasped only by Faith, though 
Reason may subsequently use these truths as the in- 
demonstrable principles of scientific theology. But 
does it follow that the acceptance of facts in themselves 
above the capacity of Reason is derogatory to Reason? 
The content of the formularies of Faith is admittedly 
above Reason and therefore obscure to the human 
mind. Does it follow that they are contrary to Reason? 
The wisdom of ancient Greece supplies the key to the 
reply. We read, in the Metaphysics (II, 1) of Aris- 
totle : ‘As the eyes of the night-owl to the blaze of 
the light of day, so is the reason in our souls to the 
truths which are in themselves most evident of all.’ 
A savage becoming acquainted by hearsay with such 
an accepted marvel as wireless telephony, for example, 
might be excused but not justified for incredulity. 
Or would it not be crass foolishness on my part were 
I to reject the findings of modern bacteriology merely 
because that science is beyond the present range of my 
intelligence? In other words, a statement may be un- 
assailably true in itself yet remain obscure to many 
because they are not able to grasp the full significance 
of the terms used. But though they do not completely 
understand, nevertheless it is reasonable that they 
should accept the truth of the statement on faith, rely- 
ing on the authority of minds wiser than their own. 
How then can belief in the supernatural upon the 
authority of God be rejected as unreasonable? The 
truth is that Faith is not only not unreasonable but is 
a very perfection and completion of the faculty of 
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Reason. The real criticism of the Rationalist is that 
he is not reasonable—or at least not sufficiently reason- 
able. 


II 


In that superb product of human thought known as 
Thomism there is a fundamental truth which goes no 
little way towards explaining the outstanding position 
of that system. It is this: ‘ Gratia perficit naturam’ 
‘Grace perfects nature.” Of the many radiations of 
this central principle only one is of immediate con- 
cern. That particular aspect of Grace known as Faith 
perfects the particular faculty of nature known as 
Reason. Let that stand for a moment as a mere 
postulate. 

Human knowledge and wisdom consist in the grasp- 
ing of the ultimate causes of things. Of itself and 
unaided, human reason can attain to, and has attained 
to, an extraordinary degree of knowledge respecting 
the First Cause of all things, God. To take an ex- 
ample from only one thinker among a host, there are 
those five monuments of human reason, the Quingue 
Viae of St. Thomas Aquinas, in which are comprised 
his famous metaphysical proofs of the existence of 
God as the Author of Nature. The whole of his 
treatise on the nature and perfections of God, both in 
the Summa Theologica and in the Summa Contra Gen- 
tiles, are admittedly masterpieces of clear human 
thought, and therein a stupendous array of attributes, 
operations and perfections of God are demonstrated 
in the light of human reason. 

Yet with all this, with all that reason has discovered 
or can discover concerning God, there remains always 
the endless distance between the Finite and the In- 
finite. Reason is hampered and enclosed by its own 
finiteness. We can think of nothing except in terms 
of the finite and the limited. Even in our reasoned 
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knowledge of God our concepts are primarily of the 
finite things we know. They are qualified, it is true, 
by such terms as ‘infinite,’ ‘ perfect,’ and soon. But 
what do these qualifications represent in our minds? 
They are mere negations of the necessary limitations 
in the only things we know. By reason we know God 
to be the Supreme Good. But what do we know posi- 
tively of Good except the imperfect and limited good 
that we find in finite things? By reason we know God 
to be Omnipotent. But what do we know of Omni- 
potence except as a negation of the obvious limitations 
in the manifestations of power in ourselves or in 
nature? By the very exclusion of all limitations from 
God, Reason bids us admit the existence of God in 
qualities and perfections the true nature of which we 
cannot grasp because they are beyond us. Reason 
itself leads us to the threshold of the Supernatural. 

Reason itself, therefore, indicates to us that there 
must be an inconceivable unlimited field of knowledge 
about God and His Essence of which it can tell us 
nothing positively. Further, man of his nature de- 
sires knowledge, and, as has been pointed out, we are 
said to know when we have discovered the ultimate 
causes of things. We can conclude, then, that it 
would be a desirable thing if reason could know not 
only all that is within its own natural sphere, but also 
those other Divine truths of the existence of which it 
is certain, but of the content of which it is by its very 
nature and limitations ignorant. In other words it 
would be desirable were it possible. Nay, more, if 
it were possible, it would be necessary to man’s per- 
fection and ultimate happiness. The real point at issue, 
therefore, is the possibility of attaining to any grasp 
of these truths. 

It is abundantly evident that this possibility of at- 
taining to any knowledge of the intimate nature of 
God, signified by the Supernatural, depends on three 
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things. It depends, firstly, upon the real existence of 
the Supernatural, secondly upon the existence of a 
revelation by God Himself of at least some of the 
particular supernatural truths, and thirdly upon the 
bridging of the gulf between the supernatural and 
natural. As to the first it has already been shdwn 
that the fact of the existence of the Supernatural is 
demonstrable by reason, in the sense that it is the only 
possible conclusion from known premisses. As to the 
second there are the Bible and Christian Tradition, 
both of which are historic facts, claiming to set forth 
this Divine Revelation and supported in their claim 
by the authority, the sanctity and the miracles of Jeus 
Christ, as well as of the Saints. For the third point, 
the gulf is bridged by Faith. _ If, therefore, God has 
thus made it possible by Revelation for man to know 
some of the truths of the supernatural order, then 
Faith, the vehicle of these truths, is not merely not 
antithetic to reason, but is in truth a perfection of 
reason, for it opens the way of the human mind to a 
vast field of knowledge inconceivable and hitherto 
absolutely unattainable. Faith perfects Reason in ac- 
cordance with our original postulate. 


III 


The real point at issue is fundamentally the exact 
part played by Faith. It must be admitted that Rea- 
son, limited to the Finite, is separated by a measure- 
less gulf from the: Supernatural, which is in the order 
of the Infinite. If man is to be brought into immedi- 
ate contact with the Supernatural therefore, there must 
be some bridge thrown out across the gulf. Let us 
consider what appears to be a good analogy. In the 
construction of a stone-built arch, the piers on either 
side are first built. Growing out of each of these, and 
yet forming an integral part of each, springs an in- 
cipient arch—the bed or seating upon which alone the 
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arch proper can rest naturally and securely. Now, to 
apply the analogy, our thesis of a bridge between 
natural and supernatural will stand if there can be 
found such a ledge or incipient arch in each from which 
a bridge may spring and upon which it may rest. As 
for the bridge itself—it is / aith, supernatural in origin 
and not to be acquired by man except as a gratuitous 
gift from God. Man has no right to such a gift—un- 
less God for His own purpose has willed to make it 
possible for man to attain to some positive knowledge 
of Himself in the supernatural, unless, as we say, He 
has willed to raise man to the Supernatural Order. 
But, granting God’s will to do this, He must 
strengthen and elevate man’s natural powers by the 
gift of grace, which gift brings Faith in its train. But 
can Faith be so given to man as not to offend against 
his nature? To return to our analogy, if Faith is the 
bridge or arch, what of the ledgings or seatings on 
which the arch is to rest? It is not difficult to show 
that they actually exist. 

In all created nature there is a passive capacity ren- 
dering it entirely obedient to the Omnipotent Will of 
the Creator. In man there is a faculty which not only 
exhibits this passive capacity in common with all crea- 
tion, but is peculiarly fitted to become the vehicle or 
medium of contact with the Supernatural, if the 
Creator sees fit to use it. This faculty is the human 
intellect, man’s natural medium of knowledge, and 
man’s primary contact with the Supernatural is a con- 
tact with Supernatural truth. It is upon this faculty 
that God builds upwards and outwards the bridge of 
faith which, once built, so forms part of the faculty in 
which it is rooted and out of which it springs that the 
two become as one, thing. 

On the other side the Supernatural, as presented to 
man, has a similar ledge for the support of Faith. The 
truths of Revelation necessarily remain supernatural 
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in their content and outside the comprehension of the 
human intelligence, but they come to man with ade- 
quate evidence of their credibility. They shew no con- 
tradiction to the findings of reason, but, more than this, 
they are supported by an authority whose credentials 
Reason can examine and approve. Perhaps the notion 
of credibility demands one word of explanation. When 
a scientist presents me with some statement of scientific 
fact, the whole content of which I personally do not 
understand, my concern is primarily with his authority 
to make such a statement. If I can satisfy myself as 
to his authority, I accept his statement as true. In 
other words / believe his statement because, in the 
light of his authority, it is credible. 

It is, however, of supreme importance to observe 
that the statement in question must not be wholly un- 
intelligible to me. The terms in which the statement 
is couched must convey a definite and true, though 
not necessarily a completely adequate, idea to the 
mind. Thus I can scarcely be said to ‘believe’ that 
A=X+Y, no matter what the authority. Again, un- 
less I am acquainted with the Latin tongue, it is useless 
to ask me to believe the statement : ‘ Mundus produc- 
tus est ex nihilo per creationem.’ But rendered into 
familiar English terms : ‘ The world was produced out 
of nothing by creation,’ the statement becomes at least 
sufficiently intelligible to be believed, even though 
everyone does not perhaps completely grasp the 
deepest significance of the terms employed. 

Similarly, though the Supernatural truth presented 
to man for belief is of its nature outside human com- 
prehension, still if he is to believe it, it must be 
conveyed to him in terms which do hold some de- 
finite meaning for his intelligence. Thus that revealed 
truth which, we call the Trinity is expressed in words 
which are familiar : ‘ There are Three Persons in One 
God.’ Yet the understanding of the mystery and in- 
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finite truth involved in these familiar words is essenti- 
ally outside the range and capacity of any created in- 
telligence. It remains impossible to judge of' the in- 
trinsic truth of the statement except by an examina- 
tion of the credentials of Him Who makes it. But 
here again human reason is allowed its play, for in that 
examination it can of itself discover that the truths of 
Faith are presented upon the unanswerable authority 
of God Himself. 

The supernatural as presented to man is thus fur- 
nished with a ‘ ledge,’ namely, the adequate evidence 
of its credibility, upon which the arch of Faith may 
rest. Although a man cannot comprehend the truths of 
Faith, he can know by Reason that they are credible, 
i.e., worthy of belief. 

These two ledges, then, permit the unification of the 
natural and supernatural, yet neither the one nor the 
other loses anything of its essential characteristics and 
perfections. 


IV 


It is already clear that Reason has its own undis- 
uted realms of operation, and it retains undiminished 
its sovereignty even when Faith is conjoined with it. 
The great Aquinas, perhaps the greatest Theologian of 
all time, upheld fearlessly and completely the validity 
of Reason in its own sphere. ‘Wisdom,’ he says, ‘is 
two-fold, created and uncreated, and both are possible 
to man. In both there is that certitude of knowledge 
which Truth connotes and it is impossible that the 
truth in one should clash with that in the other, for 
both are derived from one First Cause, God’ (De 
Verit, xi, 1, ad 16m). Not only, therefore, is un- 
created wisdom immutable but created wisdom, also, 
is essentially unchangeable because of the stability of 
the objects with which it is concerned. ‘In things 
supernatural the authority of God is the sole guide to 
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truth; in the natural order everything may be put to 
the test of reason: consonance with reason is the ac- 
cepted norm of truth’ (Summa Theol., 1a, 2ae, 98, 1). 

Yet because Reason, in itself trustworthy, is patient 
of error from a variety of causes, such as lack of com- 
plete information, bodily indisposition, personal ani- 
mus and so on—because of this, Faith can and does il- 
luminate and aid Reason even initsown sphere. Man’s 
contact with the Supernatural will necessarily re-orien- 
tiate his whole life and outlook, he will think more 
accurately, his vision will be clearer, the horizon of his 
reason will be widened, because he will see more and 
more the; wider purpose of things created. I have said 
that St. Thomas’s tractate.on God is a masterpiece of 
clear human thought, but I protest, as St. Thomas pro- 
tested, and as his life bore witness, that such a master- 
piece would have been impossible had his mind not 
been illumined by the light of a living faith. 

This is not unintelligible, for, as has been pointed 
out, Reason is the basis and groundwork of Faith. 
Faith springs out of reason as the arch out of the pier, 
one with it yet distinct. It is the human intelligence 
with all its natural powers and attainments untroubled 
and preserved, drawn up by God into a-higher sphere 
where it can have certitude of Divine truths even while 
natural limitations prevent the understanding of those 
truths. So far from Faith being opposed to Reason, 
Reason is the very foundation and subject of Faith. 
Without Reason Faith could not be. 

Our findings, then, are these. Faith is not Reason. 
They are precisely as distinct as are the Supernatural 
and Natural with which they are respectively con- 
cerned. Faith is not Reason but Faith is eminently 
reasonable, 

To justify that conclusion has been the whole pur- 
pose of this essay. If it has succeeded in its purpose, 
then the answer to the objections and the questions ori- 
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ginally proposed for examination is established. This 
answer is all the more important and vital because of 
the spread of materialism which aims at confining all 
human activity and purpose within the narrow bounds 
of the bodily, and animal element in man’s nature. 
Materialism denies the possibility of the whole super- 
natural and of man’s relation to it. For this reason 
alone, Materialism is, apart from the many other ob- 
jections that can be urged against it, utterly and com- 
pletely irrational. 

The acceptance of the truths of Faith is in no sense 
a submission of Reason, nor, is it unworthy of a being 
endowed with Reason. On the contrary, it is the only 
reasonable and perfect completion of the powers and 
capabilities of a rational being. 


Hirary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


TENEBRAE FACTAE SUNT 


IS friends were hiding. and the light of day 

Unfaithful too, forsook Him there and fled. 
O coward daylight! Wherefore didst thou flee, 
And then come creeping back when He was dead? 


O shamefaced day! returning all too late 
Upon the footsteps of departing gloom, 
To haunt the evening hilltops half-afraid, 
And see thy Master carried to the tomb. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC. 





A SONG OF WISDOM 
An EXPERIMENT IN PARAPHRASE, 


For the Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, 


CALLED her name, 
From God she came, 
I willed her at my mortal birth: 
Wisdom is she 
Who came to me, 
But who shall understand her worth? 


I know that her 
I did prefer 


Before all kingdoms and all thrones, 
Neither did I 
Esteem so high 

Riches or countless precious stones. 


Silver and gold, 
All treasures old 
Compared to her are small as sand, 
She at pleasure 
Pours out treasure 
Innumerable through her hand. 


I loved, and love 
Her now above 
Health and beauty and wealth withal; 
Good things I sought 
She with her brought, 
Who was the mother of them all. 
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I chose, instead 
Of light, to wed 
Her presence darkness never mars; 
Nor can black doubt 
Her light put out 
That rules the order of the stars. 


Being compared 
With light, she fared 
Before it and outshone the sun. 
Light unto dark 
Must yield its spark 
But she her radiance to none. 


She, the brightness 
Of all rightness, 
Being one, she can do all things. 


Ever sweetly, 
She discreetly 
Maketh the friends of God and kings. 


Changing never, 
Once for ever 
Remaining in herself the same, 
She makes anew 
All good things true 
And brings to holy ones her name. 


I will not hide 
Through guile or pride 
But hasten to communicate 
Her bounty which 
Doth now enrich 
My low but not unwise estate. 
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For God did give 
Me as I live 
To speak of wisdom as I would 
Nor is He loth 
To guide us both, 
Director of the wise and good. 


As I received, 
So I conceived 
Thoughts worthy of what wisdom taught; 
Within His hand 
We jointly stand 
And He my skill of truth has wrotight. 


Wisdom is mine 
That can divine 
All hidden things and unforeseen : 
She scans the prime 
And end of time 
And measufes all that lies between. 


My wisdom knows 
How to dispose 
The varied courses of the skies. 
The seasons change 
Within her range 
Who knows what virtue in them lies. 


No elements 
With their contents, 
No high diversities of race 
Can now elude 
The plenitude 
Of her all vivifying grace. 
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She knoweth then 
The thought of men, 
Where their subtle reason reaches; 
With quick conceit 
She, spirit sweet, 
Every wise solution teaches. 


Therefore I take 
Her and will make 
Her henceforth with me to abide, 
Knowing that she 
Will comfort me 
In grief and cares, and be my, bride. 


And all my days 
I shall have praise 
Under the banner of her name: 
Because of her 
Men shall confer 
Upon me an immortal fame. 


Now her I crown 
With faint renown 
Who led me all the ways I trod. 
Where dwelleth she, 
This One in Three ?— 
She sitteth by the throne of God. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 
February, 1931. 
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ST. THOMAS IN THE COURT OF 
APPEAL 


Ii. is now some thirty years since the Summa Theo- 
logica began to circulate in an English translation. 
Little or no notice was taken of it even by those whom 
it was calculated to serve in their service of scientific 
truth. But the lack of welcome which befell it had 
no dismays for those responsible for an enterprise 
which seemed on the verge of folly. They were not 
moved when they were told that no good and little 
profit could come of an attempt to put the clock of 
modern progress back seven centuries to the age of 
Aquinas. Such friendly dissuasion as they were offered 
they met by silence and a more dogged resolve to for- 
give even their enemies by offering them not a cup of 
water but a wine-cup of the best! 

Experience and instinct had taught them that after 
the bewilderment of modern materialistic expansion 
had settled, the human mind would begin to ask ques- 
tions, that is, to seek ultimate causes. Some sort of 
unity would be demanded by the finer minds who could 
not brook a mere welter of multiplicity. Mien would 
seek to discuss with their fellow men the What and 
Whence and Why. They would desire both a Syn- 
thesis and the power to discuss that synthesis with 
minds of like desire. All this meant that they would 
demand such a Synthesis if it existed and accept some 
standarised vocabulary in order that discussion might 
become a possibility. 

But the little group behind the English translation 
of the Summa knew that it, and alone it, was the only 
existing Synthesis of human thought. Moreover, 
they had learned withydeep thankfulness, that the 
vocabulary of the Summa was for four reasons suit- 
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able and perhaps imperative for rational discussion : 
(1) It was consistent ; (2) It was intelligible ; (3) It was 
traditional, and therefore (4) It was scientific. When 
the friends of this group called them enthusiastic they 
did not understand how such an adjective could be 
applied to an intuitive certitude that, at long last, the 
scientific best would impose itself on the men whc 
think. 

Yet their certitude of final success never led them to 
foresee such speedy victories. In their wildest dreams 
they did not forecast the far-flung battle-line which the 
Summa is now organising, not only in lands where 
English is the language spoken but in other lands 
where English is a language understood by men of 
culture. And though the translators of the Summa 
were proud to recognise that their elder brother, The 
Dumb Ox, had left the world the first and must classi- 
cal treatise on LAW, they did not foresee how soon 
the bellowings of the Dumb Ox would be heard in an 
English Court of Appeal. 


* * * * * 


The facts are worthy of a place in BLACKFRIARS. 


On April 14th, 1929, Joan Carroll, the illegitimate 
child of Ellen Carroll, was born; and later on was 
baptised by a Catholic priest. Before the close of the 
year the child, with the mother’s consent, was trans- 
ferred to a Protestant Adoption Society. In consent- 
ing to the adoption of her child the mother had for- 
gotten to say that she wished it to be brought up in 
the Catholic religion. Later on the mother, realising 
that her child was being brought up a Protestant, tried 
to regain possession of her child. But on June sth, 
1930, Mr. Justice Charles, in chambers refused to 
order that the writ of habeas corpus should issue. 

Again, on July 22nd, 1930, the Divisional Court 


also refused. ~ 
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St. Thomas in the Court of Appeal 


From the order of the Divisional Court an appeal 
was made on December 2nd to the Court of Appeal, 
in which sat Lord Justice Scrutton, Lord Justice ne 
and Lord Justice Slesser. In the event Lord Justice 
Scrutton and Lord Justice Slesser, but not Lord Jus- 
tice Greer, upheld the appeal, and the child was re- 
delivered into the custody of her mother. 


It is especially the judgment of Lord Justice Slesser 
that concerns the brethren of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The question of the religious upbringing of an irre- 
sponsible child was raised above mere legal casuistry 
in the following passage from Lord Justice Slesser’s 
judgment : 


I propose te consider the question of religion first. The 
Court is not concerned with the respective merits of reli- 
gions when considering the welfare of a child; but it is 
concerned with the possible invasion of natural law (un- 
less expressly authorized by statute) involved in bringing 
up a child in a religion different from that of its parent. 

-  e regards the father it was long a settled rule 
that, except in special circumstances, a child should be 
brought up in his father’s religion. It has even been said 
that a father could not bind himself conclusively by con- 
tract to exercise in all events, in a particular way, rights 
as to religion which the law gave him for the benefit of 
his children and not for his own .... The parent it has 
been said is guardian by nature and by nurture... . 

This guardianship by nature and by nurture would ap- 
pear to be based upon the doctrine of natural justice as 
derived from antiquity. The father or mother may take 
possession of a child by reason of nurture but not a stran- 
ger, per Mr. Justice Danby. I read from the Year Book 
8 Edward IV Michaelmas Pleas pl. 2: ‘ Le pier ou le mier 
mais un estranger ne peut justifier le prie d’un enfant p. 
reason de norture.’ The early Canon Law with which the 
equitable view was closely associated exhibits the same 
view : ‘ Infans infidelium licite baptizatur, si parentes, id 
est, pater, mater, avus, avia, vel tutores consentiant.’ 
(Codex Juris Canonici. Can. 759 paraphrased.) 

The Summa Theologica reveals the same medieval atti- 
tude concerning the rights both as to religion and custody 
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of parents over children in an extreme case thus: ‘ It is 
against natural justice if a child before coming to the use 
of reason were to be taken away from its parents’ custody 
or anything done to it against its parents’ wish. A son 
before coming to the use of reason is under his father’s 
care.’t 

‘And again in the Third Article§ Contra Justitiam 
Naturalem esset, si pueri invitis parentibus baptizarentur.’ 


With this dramatic defence of the patria potestas 
the great Ox of Aquino enters a Supreme Court of 
English Law. But this most renowned of a family of 
ten children never, perhaps, showed his genius more 
than in his writings on the Great Sacrament which 
sanctions and sanctifies family life. 

Lord Justice Slesser was guided: by a fine legal and 
even artistic sense in supporting the natural rights of 
parents by an appeal to St. Thomas Aquinas’s defence 
of the rights of Jewish parents to determine the religion 
of their children. The question ‘Whether the child- 
ren of Jews ought to be baptised against their parents’ 
will’ was written about A.D. 1272. It was at a time 
when the Jewish question was of national and even 
international importance. Without discussing the 
cause and culpability of national Jewish policies we 
may note that it was in 1290 that England expelled the 
Jews. Students of pre-Reformation Blackfriars need 
hardly be reminded that the English brethren of St. 
Thomas constituted themselves the defenders of the 
Jews against injustice. In thus defending the paren- 
tal right of Jews St. Thomas was not studying national 
prejudices but only truth and justice. 

He was almost tempting the wrath of those sover- 
eigns who, rightly or wrongly, thought they had a real 
grievance against the Jews. 


tSumma Theologica, Ila, Ilae, Qu. 10, Art. 12, (Eng. 
trans). 


§This,; seems a misprint for ‘the Same Article.’ 
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St. Thomas in the Court of Appeal 


It is part of the heroism of St. Thomas that his 
intellectual defence of Jewish parents—not as Jewish, 
but as parents—is not mimic warfare. The present 
writer can recall no question on which the Dumb Ox 
seems to bellow more fiercely. Even the casual reader 
of the article in the Summa Theologica will be struck 
by the writer’s downrightness. The great thinker will 
brook no opposition to his thought. He appeals at 
once to the great natural right of justice; which suf- 
fers no dispensation at the hand of any power, civil 
or ecclesiastical. Like a lion, rather than an ox, he 
bounds into the discussion. ‘On the contrary, injus- 
tice should be done to no man. Now it would be 
injustice to Jews if. their children were to be baptised 
against their will, since they would lose the rights of 
parental authority (jus patriae potestatis) over these 
children.’ 

Lord Justice Scrutton had quoted with approval the 
opinions of Lord Justice Bowen and Vice-Chancellor 
Kindersley that the legal phrase ‘benefit of the infant’ 
meant ‘not the benefit of the infant as conceived by 
the Court, but . . . . having regard to the natural 
law which points out that the father knows far better 
as a rule what is good for his children than a Court of 
Justice can.” He then went on to say that ‘ he would 
take the same view if it was proposed that the child 
of a Church of England mother, baptised with the rites 
of the Church of England, should be brought up in a 
Roman Catholic home—the wishes of the mother 
should prevail.’ 

In other words Lord Justice Scrutton agreed with 
Lord Justice Slesser that the case in point was not 
based on any ‘dubium legis.” The law was clear, be- 
cause it was the Natural Law that a child should be 
under the care of his responsible parent. And in wit- 
ness to that Natural Law, Lord Justice Slesser rightly 
quoted the opinion of the great philosopher of law ~ 
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whose voice was now heard for the first time in an 
English Court of Appeal. 


* * * * * 


Jurists and politicians are already asking themselves 
what are likely to be the effects of this historic decision 
on family life which was largely helped by the legal 
wisdom of Aquinas. The educational proposals of the 
present Government, which seem to have been dic- 
tated as much by financial as by educational reasons, 
are almost a ruthless ignoring of the parental right of 
caring for the children’s good. But the decision of 
the Court of Appeal may be the beginning of an effec- 
tive defence against unconscious but effective inroads 
on parental authority. 

eaving this political forecast aside, we are on surer 
ground of prophesy when we venture to predict that 
Lord Justice Slesser, in quoting from the one synthe- 
sis of all Law, Natural and Human, has opened a new 
era in legal and political studies. But the more the 
politicians, jurists and economists study the wisdom 
of the Angel of the Schools the more will their minds 
open to the lure of scientific truth. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 





GREEN PASTURES 


OMEONE has said that all bad Americans go to 
Chicago when they die; hence perhaps we may 
infer that all good ones, granted’ they have any choice 
in the matter, go South. Even the Semitic gentleman 
pounding out popular songs in a grubby office just 
West of Broadway, has caught something of this ten- 
dency to localise the national heart, and is perpetually 
admonishing the homesick, regardless of their original 
habitat, to wend their erring footsteps thither. 

You cannot understand America unless you know 
something of the South; and you cannot know the 
South unless you understand something of the Negro, 
for it is the black Mammy who is really responsible 
for the shy friendliness, the gentle courtesy, the lovely 
mysticism of the little white boys and girls who grow 
up under her care. 

The oversight on the part of my otherwise estimable 
parents, which prevented me from being born in the 
South, was partly mitigated by the amply proportioned 
Mammy who came to rule over our nursery. Aside 
from her red bandanna and her gold ear-rings, her 
great fascination lay in the tradition that she was the 
daughter of a very gorgeous and very black African 
king. ‘We were convinced that nothing but genera- 
tions of the purple robe, the homage of prostrate 
natives and a possible diet of evangelical missionaries, 
could account for her supreme dignity or the proud lift 
of her white-haired head. 

After the manner of children, we loved and feared 
her alternately. There were moments, when in her 
simple piety, we were sure that she walked with the 
Lord, and others when we were equally positive that 
she consorted with the devil, beliefs coloured possibly 
by our own state of grace at the moment. 
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Like most of the children of our generation, a large 
part of our religious training was left to the direction 
of this devout old woman, whose interpretation, to put 
it mildly, was original. It combined a curious com- 
bination of religion and morals calculated to make us 
conform to the more rigid demands of an unsympathe- 
tic adult society, which, in spite of the most energetic 
opposition on the part of the minority, insisted upon 
clean ears and clean pinafores. At frequent intervals 
we were duly. reminded of the story of Elisha and the 
bears and the dire punishment that lay in store for the 
disrespectful young. Also, our heads were filled, at 
an early age, with a wealth of superstitious nonsense 
clothed in the gayest imagery and brightest colours. 
In addition to the more conventional rules of polite 
behaviour, an elaborate system of taboos gave our lives 
variety. Black cats bring bad luck, white horses 
accompany wishes. Children may not sleep in the 
moonlight, and the whites of eyes roll upward if some- 
one crosses in front of your shadow. A dog trees a 
cat and gives audible vent to his emotions, and the 
most awful of calamities will befall your household. 
If forks fall, the preacher is coming to dinner, if 
knives, relations will shortly descend upon you un- 
awares. We, who are privileged to live among the 
coloured people, are apt to forget that it is barely two 
hundred years since the first slave-ship with its cargo 
of suffering human things set sail from Africa. But 
the Negro does not forget so easily, 


the Congo creeping through the black, 
Cutting through the Jungle with a golden track... .’ 


like a thread of destiny, his savage heritage returns to 
taunt him with its leering presence. Fearfully it 
whispers in the out-lying cabins at dusk when the owl 
hoots or the tree-toad moaningly predicts rain. In 
the daytime, it is more or less hidden, but after the 
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sun goes down and the smell of dampness rises from 
the swamp, it sidles up behind and whispers in his ear, 
‘Tam your shamen and your witch doctors, the charms 
you mutter on moonless nights, the rabbit’s feet you 
carry to bring you luck. You thought that you had 
left me behind in Africa, but I came in the toothless 
cackle of your old men, the sinister mouthings of your 
old women. I am your black magic and your voodoo. 


‘ Beware, beware, 
Walk with care, 
Or Mumbo-Jumbo, the god of the Congo, 
And all the other 
Gods of the Congo, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoodoo you.... 


—Vachel Lindsay. 


It follows, that with such a background, the religion 
of the darky must be a very vital thing if it would cope 
with these forces struggling to smother his simple soul. 
Something of the spiritual travail, the reaching up for 
Light, has crept into the pathos of the negro spirituals. 

At night we were, each in turn, rocked to sleep to 
the soft C minors, the peculiar half-tones and quarter- 
tones of these American folk-songs. Sometimes we 
‘walked in Jerusalem jest like John,’ or were urged 
to ‘come to the Manger in Bethlehem, never mind the 
frost and snow,’ but always we fell to sleep to the 
dying notes of that best beloved of all darky melodies, 
‘Swing Low Sweet Chariot comin’ for to Carry Me 
Home... .’ 

We were brought up on Joseph and his coat of many 
colours, on Brother Noah and the fascinating inhabi- 
tants of his wonderful Ark, all properly impersonated 
on rainy days in uproarious antics in the attic. A 
moth-eaten tiger skin, with a slight stretch of the 
imagination, made Daniel feel the seriousness of the 
occasion; and Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
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quite devoid of those external superficialities which 
civilisation demands, were found shivering in the 
drinking-water tank, while Nebuchadnezzar ‘in fury 
and in wrath’ commanded them to make their teeth 
stop chattering, for ‘didn’t they know that they were 
supposed to be burning up in; the fiery furnace?’ 

Yet there were great heights and depths of mysti- 
cism too, and even now the Remtiinte of rain-drenched 
pansies brings back the memory of the little child who 
sobbed for hours after hearing the story of Our Lord’s 
Crucifixion. 

What a childhood to look back upon! We never 
quite forget 


‘ Those first recollections 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet the master light of all our seeing... .’ 


and we long to re-live them again. 


It was this, then, that made me catch my breath 
when the curtain went up on ‘Green Pastures,’ for 
there before my delighted eyes, in a setting vaguely 
reminiscent of our garret days, sat a grave old black 
minister telling a class of small and wiggly pickanni- 
nies a Bible story in exactly the same voice and the 
same words of my childhood Mammy. The voice was 
saying : 

Well, nobody knows exactly what God looks like. But 
when I was a little boy, I used to think that he looked 
like the Rev. Dubois. He was de finest looking ol’ man 
I ever knew. I used to bet de Lawd looked exactly like 
Mr., Dubois in the days when he walked de earth like a 
natural man. 

When was dat, Mr. Deshee? 

Why when he was busy gettin’ things started down 
heah. When He talked'to Adam and Eve and Noah and 
Moses and all dem. He made mighty men in dem days. 
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But aldo they was mighty dey always knew dat He was 
de mightiest of dem all . 

In de beginnin’ God created de heaven and de earth. 
An’ de earth was without form and void. An’ de dark- 
ness was upon de face of de deep.... 


and the lights go up on the darky’s conception of 
heaven and the first scene in Marc Connelly’s play. 


The author has described this play as a fable, but 
itis not a fable. It is a miracle play. As such it is 
given in the deepest humility by a coloured cast, and 
as such it it is received by a white audience who bring 
to it, instead of applause, that most perfect of all tri- 
butes, reverent silence. 


For me at least, it was to sit again at the feet of 
my Mammy and hear once more the beautiful Old 
Testament stories with something of the faith and 
heart of a child. All the old favourites were there. 
There was the supremely moving Creation, when a 
young and fearless Adam, in the simple working clothes 
of a farm hand, looks out for the first time in hushed 
wonder at the earth which God has made. Something 
of the thrill of that first morning steals out over the 
audience when Eve, in her fresh gingham dress, is 
told ‘ to take care of dis man’ and Adam, ‘to take 
care of dis woman.’ The critic of The Herald Tni- 
bune of New York has caught something of this spirit 
when he writes, ‘It is strange and impressive how 
much of the supernatural burden of the story—the 
real spiritual hunger and steadfast faith of these grop- 
ing souls—is carried over the footlights by the simplest 
and most unaffected means.’ 


Cain and Abel, and all the descendants of Cain, 
who cause so much sorrow to the Lord, walk out across 
the stage, and Noah and a Mrs. Noah, every bit as 
funny as their prototype in the ancient Townley pjay, 
occupy a good half hour. 
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The scene in Pharoah’s court is a thing to remem- 
ber, ushered in as it is by a chorus of negro voices sing- 
ing, 

‘Go down Moses, way down in Egypt land. Tell ol’ 

Pharoah to let my people go.’ 
All the pathos of a race has gone into that song, and 
the scene which follows is worthy of it. The plagues 
of Egypt following in rapid succession end with the 
most terrible of all, when Aaron lifts his rod and even 
the great Pharoah cries out in the darkness : 

‘O my son, my fine son.’ 


Undoubtedly the most remarkable thing about this 
play is the reverence and restraint with which the 
‘mystery of godliness,’ the Incarnation, is represented. 


Gabriel: You look awful pensive, Lawd. You been 
sitting yere, lookin’ dis way, an awful long time. Is it 
somethin’ serious Lawd? 

God: Very serious, Gabriel. 

Gabriel (awed by his tone): Lawd, is de time comin’ 
for me to blow? 

God: Not yet, Gabriel. I’m just thinkin’. 

Gabriel: What about, Lawd? (Puts up hand and the 
singing stops). 

God : About somethin’ de boy tol’ me. Somethin’ about 
Hosea and himself. How dey foun’ somethin’. 

Gabriel : What, Lawd? 

God: Mercy. (A pause). Through sufferin’ he said. 

Gabriel: Yes, Lawd. 

God: I’m tryin’ to find it too. It’s awful impo’tant. 
It’s awful impo’tant to all de people on my earth. Did 
he mean that even God must suffer? (God continues to 
look over the audience for a moment and then a look of 
surprise comes into his face. He sighs. In the distance 
a Voice cries.) 

The Voice: Oh, look at Him; Oh, look dey is goin’ 
to make Him carry it up dat high hill! Dey is goin’ to 
nail Him to it! Oh dat’s a terrible burden for one Man 
to carry.’ 
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(God rises and murmurs ‘ Yes’ as if in recognition) 
and the curtain falls on a hushed and silent house. 


How has this wonderful thing been achieved in a 
modern theatre in the most modern of Babylons? First 
by the obvious genius of the playwright and the artistic 
treatment of the stage director, Mr. Robert Edmund 
Jones, and, finally by the perfect casting of the prin- 
cipal part. How Mr. Jones has translated Mr. Con- 
nelly’s thoughts into costumes and cast is cleverly told 
in the introduction to the play (Gardiner’s) which has 
been published for English readers. I am indebted 
to Mr. Desmond MacCarthy for this paragraph which 
he quotes in a recent review in The Sunday Times, 
for | was unable to procure a copy of the book itself, 
which is explained by the fact that you cannot ap- 
proach any group of book-lovers without immediately 
being asked if you have read this play. It reads: 


Mr. Jones’s fancy transported him to a small town where 
he became a leader in church activities. He borrowed 
what scenery the manager of the local opera house would 
lend; the cutwood wings and cutwood borders. Then, 
thrown back on his own resources, he designed a simple 
two-dimensional setting with which to indicate heaven, the 
Garden of Eden, and other backgrounds of the play. Some 
of the costumes were also borrowed by Deacon Jones. The 
ermine cloak of the King of Babylon had originally pro- 
claimed the regality of another king at a Mardi Gras. A 
neighbour loaned a Confederate uniform which would give 
a military touch to Pharoah’s court. Costumes for a fire- 
man and a Scotsman, also happily available, were placed 
in the same scene because they agreed so pleasantly with 
the red cloaks of the courtiers. Of course, the majority 
of the costumes were made by the ladies of the congrega- 
tion from designs the Deacon gave them. As a result, 
when the now thoroughly oriented actors came to the dress 
rehearsal, they found the garments and the scenery exactly 
those, which an artistic fellow-member of the church might 
have been expected’ to provide. And as Deacon Jones was 
also Robert Edmund Jones, they all had great beauty. 
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But when it came to the casting of the principal 
réle, the storm (in England at least) broke. For Mr. 
Richard Harrison is a negro, and the idea of a coloured 
God is more than the minds of the orthodox can grasp. 

Now Mr. Connelly, with that uneasy foreboding 
which warns unconventional mystics that they may 
meet with opposition from a correctly pious world, 
took the precaution of seeking advice. He hunted 
up a friend and took him to the pb If Mr. Con- 
nelly knew negroes by intuition and sympathy, as well 
as by a few other things, Herbert Shipman knew them 
by first-hand knowledge, with a goodly supply of the 
other things thrown in as well. Moreover, he was a 
Southerner himself and a man of the rarest personal 
charm and distinction. Second only to his natural 
sense of reverence and beauty, was his love of the 
black man, and he had an uncanny gift, in his function 
of Anglican Bishop, in settling those difficulties with 
which even the African constituency of that commu- 
nion find her 


“so sore oppressed 
by schisms rent asunder 
by heresies distressed.’ 


It was to Bishop Shipman then, that Mr. Connelly 
brought his play, and he was told, what those of us 
who have been fortunate enough to have seen the play 
have discovered, that with the right man playing the 
leading part, it would be the greatest religious drama 
of the century. Also, Bishop Shipman knew just the 
man, though it took a terrific amount of persuading to 
get him to leave the little negro college where he 
taught literature. He said that if the play failed, he 
would lose the respect of his pupils and that he could 
not go back to them, he liked his work and had never 
done much acting, except in amateur performances; 
no, the money did not interest him. It took the com- 
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bined effort of Bishop Shipman and Mr. Connelly and 
the prayers and entreaties of Mr. Jones to get him to 
come, this grave, dignified elderly man, who would 
rather read Lawrence Dunbar’s poems in a primitive 
class-room than experience the excitement of life on 
a New York stage. And he has made the play, nor 
are the ‘sentiments of religious reverence’ of the 
theatre-going public jarred by his appearance as God. 
As a matter of fact, I was so carried away by Mr. 
Harrison’s acting, that I could not tell when I had left 
the theatre whether his skin was black or white. The 
only thing I was sure about, and there couldn’t be the 
slightest doubt about that, was the colour of his soul. 


Isn’t the good God greater than any attributes with 
which His children see fit to clothe Him? It seems 
perfectly reverent and congruous that the negro should 
picture Him with those characteristics of race with 
which he isthe most accustomed. As Mr. Connelly so 
wisely says, ‘The Lord may look like the Rev. Dubois, 
as our Sunday school teacher suggests, or he may re- 
semble another believer’s grandfather. In any event, 
His face will be familiar to the one who has come for 
his reward.’ Is there anything so dreadfully shocking 
about this ? 


We have many vices, real and imagined, laid at 
our door, but irreverence is one of the things Catholics 
are seldom accused of, in fact we are generally blamed 
for being over sensitive where our religious sensibili- 
ties are concerned, yet this play has met with the un- 
qualified approval of the Catholic Archbishop of New 
York, His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, who took the 
whole theatre for his annual theatre-party this year. 


In view of the welcome given to it, particularly by 
those whose minds are peculiarly sensitive on points 
of religion, it does seem regrettable that the Lord 
Chamberlain should not see that this is an exception 
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to the type of play of this kind, which he ordinarily 
would be justified in prohibiting. 

‘When so much that is undesirable does represent 
us, especially in the movies, may one who has lived 
among and loved the black people venture to say, 
that surely it is only misunderstanding of the nature 
of the play which has made you turn away this perfect 
thing, so filled wtih our bits of folklore, so lovely 
with our wistful folksongs? 

J. Surapy Post. 


WITH CHILD 


hereditas Domini filii; merces fructus ventris 


EACE on the lifted brow and in the grey 
Of thy clear eyes, whose courage naught may let 
Of constancy, till that day’s pain be met 
Which shall draw tight the lips, too faint to pray: 
Lips which in secret purse themselves to play 
At kisses with a guest who tarries yet: 
But that, new kindled smile’s the greeting set 
For Death, if he shall chance to pass that way. 


An immemorial heritage is thine, 
Who hast creation’s cradle-song for dower, 
And dost with both hands take the cup divine 
Fulfilled with joy and sorrow to the brim. 
And for this cause, and here, and at this hour, 
I bow my knees to God and worship Him. 


J.D.B. 
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THE PRAYER OF CHRIST 


Be me begin by setting down a passage from the 


now well-known One God and. Father of All, by 


Eric Milner-White and Wilfred L. Knox (pp. 46, 47): 


A common argument of Roman writers on the same lines 
may be noticed here, since it sometimes causes great per- 
plexity. It is said that our Lord in the great prayer in S. 
John xvii prays that the Church may be one. This prayer 
is sometimes described as a ‘ creative prayer,’ whatever the 
words may mean. If they mean anything, they would seem 
to be plain heresy, since they would mean that our Lord 
was simply God, not God made man and therefore subject 
to the limitations of humanity which made it necessary for 
Him to pray. More often the argument is used that our 
Lord at this supreme moment prayed that His Church might 
be one; we cannot believe that a prayer uttered at such a 
moment would not be answered. Therefore the Church 
must be one. But the Roman Church alone claims to be 
the one Church; therefore the one Church for which our 
Lord prayed is the Roman Church. 

But it would be equally legitimate to argue that at an 
even greater moment in the crisis of the Passion our Lord 
prayed, ‘ Let this cup pass from me.’ Consequently this 
prayer could be used to show that, as some early heretics 
held, He did not really. die upon the Cross, but substituted 
for Himself a phantom or Simon of Cyrene. Obviously 
our Lord’s prayer in S. John xvii proves nothing more than 
that the Church ought to be one—which everyone admits. 
The argument is ludicrous. 


With some things in this passage I could not, of 


course, agree, but with one thing at least I do agree, 
and that is with the dislike expressed in it for calling 
Christ’s prayer a ‘creative prayer.’ I have not found 
the phrase used in any theologian I have consulted, 
and when I asked one of the, authors if he could refer 
me to any passage where it occurred, he replied that 
he knew it, from experience, to be a popular phrase 
with certain Roman Catholigcontroversialists, and it 
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was of them, not of standard theologians, that he was 
writing. It is certain that the phrase is used, though 
whether it is popular or not I cannot say. I have found 
it in print in but two other places. It was used in 
a criticism by Fr. Hugh Pope of this same book, Oe 
God and Father of All. Quite evidently approving of 
the phrase he wrote :’ 


Is this good theology? In endeavouring to evade the 
force of the argument from Jn. xvii, 20-21: ‘ Father, I 
pray that they may be one’ which is a creative prayer 
whereby He, God-made-man, made His Church one, and 
did not merely petition that it might be so if God thought 
fit, the writers say that this notion ‘ would mean that our 
Lord was simply God, not God-made-man and therefore 
subject to the limitations of humanity which made it neces- 
sary for Him to pray.’ He, then, who prayed was not the 
eternal, infinite, ‘unlimited’ God, but—what? The writers 
have fallen into Nestorianism which, to put it mildly, is 
bad theology. 


Some time later I found the same writer had already 


used the phrase several years earlier in his Layman’s 
New Testament, commenting thus on the text in ques- 
tion (Jn. xvii, 21): 
This prayer is the prayer of God and therefore creative; 
Christ thereby made His Church one and that Unity can 
never be broken. 


I confess that both passages seem to me to be mis- 
leading and to be based on a confusion of ideas. I 
propose to consider them in the light of St. Thomas’s 
teaching on prayer in general and on Christ’s prayer. 

Prayer of petition—and it is with that we are con- 
cerned—is the statement, the expressing in words, of 
one’s desire before God, with the request that He 
should fulfil it. Of this prayer of petition a threefold 
effect may be distinguished :’ (a) merit, (b) impetra- 
tion, (c)-spiritual refreshment of the mind. 

? BLACKFRIARS, 1930, pp. 135, 136. 

2 Summa Theologica, Ila Ilae, Ixxxiii, 13 and 15. 
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The first effect is an effect that is common to all 
acts informed by charity ; every act done under the in- 
fluence of charity merits grace and eternal life, and 
consequently an act of prayer so performed also has 
that effect. 

The second, impetration or the obtaining by one’s 
petition of what one desires, is, as the very terms 
show, the proper and peculiar effect of the prayer of 
petition. 

The third is an effect which prayer actually pro- 
duces hic et nunc, directly, without any intermediary. 
If a man sincerely raises his mind to his Heavenly 
Father ‘in a prayer of petition, that act will naturally 
have a certain effect on his own mind, and that psycho- 
logical effect it produces directly or without any inter- 
mediary. This kind of effect differs from the other two, 
and the difference is of importance for our purpose. 
The point will be clearer from the following words 
of St. Thomas :* 


An operation that brings one to the thing aimed at, is 
either (a) actually itself productive of that thing (factiva 
finis), as is the case when the thing is not outside the power 
of the agent that is working for it (thus doctoring actually 
produces health); or (b) it merits the thing aimed at (est 
meritoria finis), as is the case when the thing is outside 
the power of the agent, and consequently must be looked 
for from the gift of another (expectatur finis ex dono 
alterius). 


What is true of merit is true also of impetration. 
The one who prays does not, by his prayer, actually 
produce the thing desired; expectatur finis ex dono 
alterius, the thing is looked for from the gift of 
another. If a beggar asks me for a shilling and gets 
it, his petition mon est factiva finis, it does not actu- 
ally itself produce the thing desired, the possession 
of the money; true, it brings him to the end desired, 


*Ta, Ixii, 4. 
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but by petitioning me and thus leading me to give it 
tohim. Prayer, then, attains its proper and peculiar 
effect, its impetratory effect, only by being answered, 
granted, or, as we say, heard. 


We now come to the prayer of Christ. I shall 
make mention only of those points the consideration 
of which is necessary for answering the question we 
are dealing with. 


Could Christ pray? I am speaking, of course, of 
the prayer of petition, firstly because it is with that 
we are concerned, and secondly because if by prayer 
we mean simply the raising up of the mind and heart 
to God, the question would not present the same diffi- 
culties, as it is evident that His human mind and heart 
were continually thinking of and loving God. But 
could He use the prayer of petition? Seeing that He 
was able to bring about all things by His own power, 
why make use of an operation which depends for what 
it aims at on the gift of another? St. Thomas answers 
the difficulty thus :* 

Prayer is, as it were, the unfolding of one’s will before 
God, in order that He may fulfil it. If, therefore, there 
were but one will in Christ and that the divine, it would in 
no wise belong to Him to pray, since the Divine will is 
effective by itself of what it wants. But since, in Christ, 
distinct from the divine will there is also the human will, 
and this human will is not able to bring about what it wants 
by itself, but only through the divine power, hence it is 
that, in so far as He is man and has a human will, it be- 
longs to Christ to pray. 


What, in the light of the above article and of the 
other articles of this 21st question of the Tertia Pars, 
are we to say of the assertions already quoted, namely, 
that Jn. xvii, 20-21 is ‘a creative prayer whereby He, 
God made man, made His Church one, and did not 
merely petition that it might be so if God thought fit,’ 


*IIla, xxi, 1. 
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and that ‘this prayer is the prayer of God and there- 
fore creative ; Christ thereby made His Church one’? 
It is true that we can call it ‘the prayer of God,’ 
true that we can say ‘there God was praying ’—but 
only if, as St. Thomas reminds us,” we express, or at 
least understand, the qualification in guantum homo, 
‘in so far as He was man.’ ‘To pray belongs to 
Christ in so far as He is man and has a human will.’ 
In praying He was acting as man. 4 
Christ was under no necessity to pray; as God He 
could bring about by the divine power whatever He 
wanted, and He was under no necessity to make use 
of this particular, limited, human operation of prayer 
in ordér to attain the thing desired. But in His 
adorable condescension He chose to make use of it. 
God and man, He chose to pray as man, and to make 
that prayer of petition the means for bringing about, 
say, the Unity of the Church. In other words, His 
human will willed that thing; it could not by its own 
power bring it about; therefore, praying as man, He 
put into words this desire before the Father, and peti- 
tioned that it should be fulfilled by the divine power. 
The prayer was a petition, and operated as a petition 
operates. And if it attained the thing desired, it was 
because it was answered, or heard. And if it was 
heard, it was because the desire it expressed was for 
a thing that God willed. This, as St. Thomas re- 
marks, is true of Christ’s prayers as it is of other men’s 
prayers: ‘For the prayers of other men too are ful- 
filled, in sa far as what they desire is in accord with 
God’s will’ (IITa, xxi, 4). 
It will be seen what my objection is to the phrases 
I am considering. It is not the merely captious one 
that in theological language ‘ creation’ signifies ‘ pro- 
5 Loc. cit. See also IIIa, xvi, 4 and 8. In the latter article 


gt Thomas explains when the qualification should be explicitly 
ded. 
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ductio ex nihilo.’ 1 should not take exception, for 
instance, to the statement that prayer is ‘ creative’ of 
its third effect, the guaedam sfiritualis refectio mentis 
of which St. Thomas speaks, and perhaps we get an 
example of this at the end of Christ’s prayer in the 
Garden. But my objection is to the whole phrase and 
to the meaning which the word ‘creative’ takes on in 
the context. The meaning suggested is that Christ’s 
prayer (or, if you wish, Christ as praying) was itself 
(or Himself) directly productive of the thing desired, 
or, as St. Thomas would say, factiva finis. But if 
that were true, we should no longer have a prayer of 
petition, for a prayer of petition is not itself produc- 
tive of the thing aimed at, but asks for it to be ac- 
corded. ‘I ask‘ that all may be one.” If Christ peti- 
tioned, He petitioned, and His being God as well as 
man, does not make His petition not a petition. Christ 
as praying did not Himself actually produce the Unity 
but asked for it to be accorded. Let us rot say, then, 
‘Jn. xvii, 20 is a creative prayer whereby He, God 
made man, made His Church one, and did not merely 
petition that it might be so if God thought fit ’—but 
rather ‘it is a prayer in which Christ (God and man, 
but in praying acting as man) petitions His Father 
that all who shall believe in Him may be one.’* And 

* I omit the ‘ merely ’ of the previous phrase simply because 
I am not sure of its meaning. Christ, as praying, petitioned, 
nothing more or less. In that sense He merely petitioned, 
which does not mean that His petition did not impetrate or 
obtain what it asked for. I omit also the words, ‘if God 
thought fit,’ because I hold with St. Thomas that Christ even 
as man, i.e., even with knowledge in His human mind, knew 
exactly what God willed should be. This foreknowledge on 
Christ’s part might seem at first sight to make it impossible 
for Him to pray; in reality it does nothing of the kind. The 
reader will find some excellent observations on the point in 
Father Vincent McNabb’s invaluable Oxford Conferences on 
Prayer, which, published some thirty years ago, are still by far 
the finest presentation of St. Thomas’s teaching on prayer in 
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if the prayer attains the object desired, it is because 
it is heard, i.e., the object is brought about by God. 
And it is accorded because God thinks fit, because it 
is His will. A prayer that is heard is sometimes 
called an ‘efficacious’ prayer. But it is efficacious 
as a prayer. It is a prayer that impetrates, i.e., ob- 
tains by, asking. 

Let us distinguish carefully what ought to be dis- 
tinguished. There is,the question whether Christ ob- 
tained by His petition what He asked for, and we 
may have every reason for answering, Yes. There is 
the question whether what He asked for was a unity 
only gradually to be attained in the course of ages, 
or a unity to be accorded there and then; and again 
we may have every reason to reply, The latter. It 
follows that Christ’s prayer obtained that that unity 
should be at once fulfilled. But it obtained it, as a 
petition obtains its effect, by petitioning. What is 
meant by calling it ‘a creative prayer whereby He, 
God made man, made His Church one, and did not 
merely petition. ...’? It is perfectly true that He 
was God, but if you are considering Him as praying, 
you are not considering Him as acting ix quantum 
Deus, but in quantum homo, for only as man could 
He pray. 

I must add a word on another point. I have so 
far supposed, for simplicity’s sake, that this particu- 
lar prayer of Christ was heard. But was it? Was 
every prayer of Christ heard? 

Taking the second question first, we must bear ir 
mind the distinction drawn by St. Thomas. As 


English. ‘ We have already argued,’ he says (p. 152) ‘ against 
the difficulty that because God foreknew all coming events it was 
superfluous to pray for them. Now we have to add the ap- 
parently more complicating factor of foreknowledge in the one 
who offers up the prayer. But in truth the difficulty is left un- 
changed.’ 
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prayer is the voicing of the desire of the human will, 
a man’s prayer is answered when his desire is fulfilled. 
But a desire can be of two kinds. We may desire a 
thing absolutely, definitively, without any qualifica- 
tion. Or we may desire a thing, not absolutely, but 
with certain qualifications, as, for instance, provided 
the obtaining of it does not conflict with something 
else that we desire unconditionally. Thus Christ had 
a natural desire not to die, He even expressed that 
desire in a prayer with the words: ‘ Let this chalice 
pass from me.” But He cannot be said to have de- 
sired it without qualification. That was not His de- 
finitive desire. This He expressed in the prayer: 
‘But not my will, but thine be done.’ Definitively, 
then, He here desires that His Father’s will be ful- 
filled, not His own natural desire. And that was the 
object of every definitive desire of His: definitively, 
or as St. Thomas says with His absolute human will, 
He desired that to be which He knew God willed to 
be. Consequently every absolute desire of His 
human will was fulfilled, and every prayer of His 
which was an expression of that will was heard. But 
not so the prayer which was not an expression of that 
will, I have just given one example. He prayed: 
‘ Let this chalice pass from me’ ; ‘and it did not pass 
from Him. We have another example in the fact 
that He prayed that all men might be saved. Was 
that prayer answered? 


Let us not, then, say: ‘ This prayer in Jn. xvii, 20, 
21, is the prayer of, God and therefore creative.’ We 
ought not even to say : ‘ This prayer was the prayer of 
Christ and therefore was heard,’ unless we can show 
it to have been an expression of His absolute human 
will. Was it? 


On the adequate discussion of this question I can- 
not, of course, enter here. It will be sufficient for 
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The Prayer, of Christ 


my purpose’ to note certain remarks of St. Thomas 
not without bearing on the point. In the Summa 
Theologica, IIIa xxi,4 ad 2um, he says that here 
‘our Lord did not pray for all of those who were to 
believe in Him, but for those only who were predes- 
tined to obtain eternal life through Him.’ The com- 
mentators hasten to add, and surely rightly, that he 
does not mean that Christ did not pray for the others 
at all, but only that His prayer, in their regard, did not 
express an absolute will. What does that mean if not 
that the prayer cannot be pronounced absolute without 
distinction? Further, from the same passage and 
from his Expositio in Joannem it is clear that St. 
Thomas took the object of the prayer to be, not merely 
the unity which is a note of the Church (though that 
is included), but union in divine charity. Consider- 
ing the prayer from this point of view, are we to say 
that it was absolute as regards all for whom He 
prayed? Not unless we are prepared to use some 
such distinction as that between sufficientia mediorum 
and the consecutio finis. 

Thank God, we can read St. John profitably with- 
out thinking of these distinctions, But a theologian 
in controversy must think of them and not simply 
argue thus: ‘ Christ here prays that the Church may 
be one. Now, whatever He prayed for He obtained. 
Therefore the Church is one.’ Even a Catholic may 
well feel difficulties and say: ‘First of all I should 
like to know what precisely is the unity Christ prays 
for here, and secondly in any case I could not admit 
without reservation, that He always obtained what He 
prayed for.’ Our theologian will then have to begin 
to draw distinctions. But what if he were arguing with 
a non-Catholic? Should we think the latter very un- 


"Which, needless to say, is not to show that it was not an 
absolute prayer, but only to suggest the need of careful state- 
ment, 
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reasonable if he judged that such distinctions did but 
darken counsel? They are, after all, a very special- 
ised part of our theology, and even Catholic students 
do not always feel at ease: with them. And yet, how 
far is the argument valid unless they are, if not ex- 
pressed, at least understood? 

The argument from Jn. xvii, 20, 21 can be satis- 
factorily. stated. But how often is it so stated? After 
all, there are many other arguments, easier to state, 
which prove that Christ did make His Church one,‘ 
and unless we are, prepared to use the argument from 
Christ’s prayer with due: care, it would be better not 
to use it at all. More than once St. Thomas warns 
us against employing arguments which do but pro- 
mote the ‘irrisio infidelium.’ 

Let me conclude by saying—though it is hardly 
necessary to say it—that I have been concerned only 
with one particular passage of this book, One God 
and Father of All. With the book as a whole, of 
course, I have no sympathy, and I think there are 
many passages in it which a man might well be 
ashamed to have written. But that should not prevent 
us from acknowledging the reasonableness of its 
authors’ objection to the form in which a particular 
argument has been presented to them. 


Luxe Wa ker, O.P. 


® Hence it follows that whatever be the meaning of Jn xvii, 
20, 21, it certainly does not mean that that unity which is a note 
of the one true Church of Christ is as yet non-existent. 





HUNGARY AFTER TRIANON 


F there is one thing which, above all others, im- 
} thane the mind of the casual traveller through 
post-war Hungary, it is the amazing resistance to an 
adverse fate which the people of this Central Euro- 
pean country are presenting. Rhapsody—the word 
most frequently thought of in connection with Hun- 
gary—according to my dictionary means: an enthu- 
siastic, high-flown utterance or composition. Well, 
in so far as its application to post-war Hungary is con- 
cerned, this word means something totally different. 
Hungary’s greatest rhapsody, something infinitely 
finer than Liszt ever dreamed of, is the slow, firm, 
unwearying heroism with which she is meeting the 
trials of Trianon. 

Before attempting to show what an amazingly 
plucky fight Hungary has made since the war, it is 
necessary that I sketch very briefly the condition of the 
country before that upheaval. 

A thousand years ago the Magyars crossed the Car- 
pathians and settled in the fertile lands to the west; 
and, from ‘the time of King and Saint Stephen in the 
eleventh century, when the nation embraced the Catho- 
lic faith, to the commencement of the last war, these 
people have gone on and on, steadily building up a 
national culture and a national feeling second to none 
throughout the world. As early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury, under the rule of Matthyas the Magnificent, Hun- 
gary was known as the most brilliant renaissance king- 
dom in Europe. By the fourteenth year of the present 
century the country had achieved a civilisation which 
could not but deeply impress all who came within its 
influence. Then came the crash, and, as a result of 
the treaty at the end of the war, the territory of the 
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nation was reduced by approximately two thirds, and 
the population from twenty millions to eight millions. 

hat reduction of population was the worst blow, 
for it meant that about twenty millions of Hungarians 
were suddenly cut off from their own land, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Roumania, Jugoslavia, even Austria, Hun- 
gary’s ally in the war, were given limbs from off the 
body of former Hungary; and with these limbs they 
were presented with the life blood of the country in 
the shape of millions of Hungarian subjects. Ladis- 
laus Brédy, a Hungarian poet, has the feeling of these 
exiles in a poem, ‘Expatriation,’ the last verse of 
which runs somewhat thus : 


Yes, hold ajar the gates of Magyarland, 
Give me a knotty staff—and then when I 

Once more shall have the starlit heavens scanned : 
Silently though, but bravely say, ‘ Good-bye !’ 

I never shall look back when once I’m out 
Of Magyarland, but all at once I’ll stand 

Erect, and with a knife, strong, sharp, and stout, 
I’ll cut my own heart out with my own hand, 

Because this heart of mine is Magyar still! 


Such words as these of Brdédy’s show more plainly 
than anything I may say the intensity of feeling in 
the hearts of the exiles. The treaty-makers inflicted 
a terrible wound on the souls of millions of Magyars 
by their partition of the homeland; but they left them 
with an unfailing antidote for the assuaging of their 
sorrow in the enthusiasm for repatriation which burns 
in their brains. Hungary to-day is struggling, as is 
no other nation, to keep its national character and 
maintain its own culture and civilization. The intense 
patriotism of those who have been cut off from their 
homeland is inevitably welding closer the eight mil- 
lions who have not suffered the loss of nationality. 

Almost immediately after Trianon, Bolshevism 
broke out in Hungary and lasted for five months, from 
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Hungary after Trianon 


March to July in 1919. Not only did Bolshevism off- 
cially abolish such titles as ‘ peasant’ and ‘peer,’ but 
it forbade any such thing as co-operation between the 
classes. If you were a peer, or an honest bourgeois, 
or a distinguished man of learning, there was only one 
thing for you in Hungary during the period of the 
Red Rule: seizure by the Soviet and either instant 
torture and death, or lingering suffering and ultimate 
extinction. If you were a peasant, you were (at first) 
invited to help yourself to whatsoever you desired of 
your late master’s possessions. Now, here is the ex- 
traordinary part of it all: the peasant mistrusted the 
Soviet. The simple-minded peasants, whom the revo- 
lutionaries regarded as mere machines for the produc- 
ing of corn to feed the Red Army, took everything 
that was said to them with a grain of salt. Thus, when 
a Red official installed himself in the chateau formerly 
inhabited by the local Seigneur and offered the field- 
worker a portrait by, say, Lely, or a dinner set of old 
Herend porcelain for his cottage, the field worker 
politely declined such gifts. 


‘The Seigneur,’ he appears to have reasoned to him- 
self, ‘owns this house, or at least he used to; and, 
until such time as the Seigneur tells me that he has 
given it to this Soviet person to do with as he will, 
I’m taking nothing!’ 

This refusal of gifts and of invitations to indulge 
in plunder must have seemed odd to the revolution- 
aries, but I don’t think it worried them greatly. 
Peasants, after all, were fools: when they could not 
be led, and it was necessary for them to be driven, 
the knout, which had been introduced into Hungary 
from Russia along with Bolshevism, would doubtless 
prove efficacious. 

Oddly enough, the knout, as well as the: knife and 
the thumb-screw, failed; even the rope seems to have 
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been quite powerless to impress upon the idiot minds 
of the peasants that the Soviet wanted something from 
them—corn! Béla Kun, a Hungarian Jew, educated 
and subsidised by the Soviet, was the headpiece of 
Bolshevism in Hungary. When, as People’s Com- 
missioner, he took up his quarters in the most fashion- 
able hotel in Budapest, he coined a most persuasive 
watchword : ‘ Rise, starving Proletarians, rise!’ This 
phrase worked wonders while food supplies in the 
Capital lasted; but when the starving proletarians, 
who had for a short time been enjoying the delights 
of champagne, prime meats, Danube salmon, and all 
the rest of it, found that corn supplies were down to 
nothing, they began to murmur against the new 
powers. 


Things were not looking well, and Béla Kun found 
it necessary to appeal to the better feelings of the 
Hungarian peasantry. Kun tried every conciliatory 
means in his power to obtain the corn which was so 
vitally needed if the revolution was to continue to 
flourish. He even went so far as to print false bank- 
notes with which to pay for supplies. But the peasants 
—poor, stolid fools—were not to be deceived. It was 
not their accustomed way of doing business. Sorry, 
Mr. Kun, they said, in effect, we’re keeping our corn; 
you keep yourself to yourself—a fine triumph for con- 
servatism and the old way of doing things. Of course, 
the peasants suffered for their stubbornness. Torture, 
mutilation, and hanging—a fierce campaign began. 
But the land labourers stood firm, refused to give up 
their principles, and finally brought about the down- 
fall of Bolshevism in their country. 


Bolshevism was the first great trouble which Hun- 
gary had to face after the catastrophe of Trianon; a 
trouble which has left its mark on the people, and the 
effects of which can be seen to this day. 
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Hungary after Trianon 


The second calamity, which nearly brought about 
the complete wreck of Hungary, was the collapse of 
the nation’s finances. By the treaty of Trianon Hun- 
gary lost the all-important raw materials of industrial 
production : iron, coal, and wood. Although in quite 
a number of cases the new frontiers laid down by Tria- 
non left to Hungary her factories, the vital raw in- 
gredients necessary to feed those factories were cut 
off and given to one or the other of the new Succession 
States (Roumania, Czecho-Slovakia, and Jugoslavia). 
The effects of this loss of raw materials, coupled with 
the havoc wrought by the revolution, can be judged by 
considering that, between November, ‘1918, and 
January, 1920, the value of the Hungarian crown on 
the Zurich exchange fell from over thirty-nine to under 
four centimes. The most dire result of the fall in the 
currency was the shrinkage in the income of the State. 
Moreover, at this time, many of the State’s resources 
—such as the railways and postal and telegraphic ser- 
vices—were in a more or less wrecked condition, and 
were thus producing but a fraction of their normal re- 
turns. Money had to be found for repairing these 
services, and yet more money was needed for the sup- 
port of the tremendously increased number of State 
dependants. 

After the war, not only had the salaries of State 
officials to be raised to counteract the depreciation of 
the crown, but there were also wounded soldiers, be- 
reaved relatives, and a constant stream of refugees 
to be considered. Perhaps the most alarming of these 
new liabilities were the refugees. Thousands of these 
people fled, or were driven, from their homes in the 
Old Hungary into the new and appallingly poverty- 
stricken post-war Hungary; and, as most of them were 
of the official class, and consequently quite unfitted for 
land work (even had such work been available), it was 
the most natural thing in the world that they should 
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flock to Budapest, the Capital, where already unem- 
ployment and starvation had reached menacing pro- 
portions. 

At a time when conditions were so bad that anything 
from a fresh (and this time fatal) outbreak of Bolshe- 
vism to a Roumanian invasion might quite easily have 
occurred, two men successively came to the fore and 
helped to make straight and smooth the road along 
which Hungary to-day is so bravely struggling. 

Roland Hegediis, the first of these post-war 
pioneers, led the way by providing the vitally needed 
miracle which led to the partial recovery of the Hun- 
garian currency. If, Hegediis said to himself, he 
could restore the balance of the State’s finances, the 
natural sticking powers of his fellow Magyars would 
do the rest. But the restoration of the national cur- 
rency was a task by the side of which any two of the 
labours of Hercules would appear insignificant. To 
begin with, since the, financial year 1914-15 there had 
been no State budget whatsoever; and, when eventu- 
ally his estimates were completed, it was shown that a 
deficiency of six and a half thousands of millions of 
crowns existed, of which amount nearly three thousand 
millions of crowns represented Public Debts. To 
meet this tremendous deficit, Hegediis intended to 
raise a foreign loan. The proposed foreign loan, to- 
gether with the proposed restriction of the issue of 
bank-notes, suggested by Hegediis, coupled with the 
brilliant propaganda work which he accomplished, 
resulted in the rapid rise on the Zurich exchange of the 
crown in 1921. 

Count Stephen Bethlen, who has held office as 
Prime Minister since 1921, the man who, above all 
others, has done so much to put Hungary on her feet 
again, is not the sort of person one would at first sight 
presume to be capable of great things. He is rather 
like our own Mr. Baldwin in that he surrounds himself 
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Hungary after Trianon 


with an atmosphere of tobacco-smoke and prize pigs; 
like Mr. Baldwin, too, he is not personally ambitious ; 
unlike Mr. Baldwin, though (and in this respect he 
seems to me to crystallise the essential difference be- 
tween two so similar peoples as the Hungarians and 
the English), Count Bethlen is a great personality with 
a passionately strong feeling for Hungary. Bethlen 
is a good man for the post he now holds, for he comes 
from a family famous in that diplomatically famous 
country, Transylvania, which for so long held the 
balance of power between Austria in the ‘West and 
Turkey in the East. But that is rather in passing... 

I suppose the greatest thing which Bethlen has 
accomplished :for Hungary was to secure the flotation 
of the £11,700,000 Hungarian loan in 1924. The diffi- 
culties to be overcome in the procuring of this loan 
were almost insuperable, chief among them being the 
apparent lack of security to be offered in exchange. 
Yet the loan must be raised, if Hungary were to con- 
tinue to live. The good effects of Hegediis’s work 
were beginning to wear off, and the crown was falling 
once more with alarming rapidity. Bethlen set out 
on a tour of the Entente Capitals. His reception was 
mixed; obstacle after obstacle cropped up and was 
surmounted, till, eventually, with the aid of the 
League of Nations, the loan was successfully floated, 
and Hungary was enabled to carry on. 

Outside the sphere of international finance, in which 
Count Bethlen reminds me vividly of that great Catho- 
lic, the late Sir Joseph Ward, the Prime Minister had 
his difficulties at home. The pros and cons of the 
‘King Question’ ; the belligerent attitude of the Small 
Entente; the trade relations of Hungary with her 
neighbours, all have been problems to test the skill 
and the firmness of the greatest of men. It is because 
he has shown both skill and firmness in a marked de- 
gree during his nine difficult years of office that I rank 
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Count Bethlen as the supreme Hungarian in post-war 
Hungary. 

These, then, are the two personalities who appear 
to me to have had most to do with Hungary’s re- 
covery from a series of blows as deadly as any that 
have been dealt to a nation of recent times. There 
are others, of course, men who have acted and are 
acting now with an unselfishness and objectiveness of 
purpose which is more than admirable; but these are 
the two who have stood out as the deliverers of a great 
nation in its hour of need. Noble in character and 
ideal, they belong to that class of the community which 
was called ‘the nobility.’ If that class has survived 
in Hungary, its survival has been due to the true 
nobility and greatness of the peasantry in times of 
greatest trial. 


CHARLES CUNNINGHAM. 
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THE UNIVERSE ACCORDING TO SIR JAMES | 
JEANS 


For the invisible things of him, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made.—Romans I, 20. 


HERE is a Roman road going from Cambridge 

towards the south-west; six miles out of Cam- 
bridge it passes between the villages of Harlton and 
Little Eversden, climbs a hill and drops down on the 
other side to the Ermine Street. A hill, a little over 
two hundred feet high, is usually an insignificant fea- 
ture, but in Cambridgeshire, with its great expanses 
of open fields, things appear different; and one has 
only to ascend a mere few feet up the slope to com- 
mand the whole of the plain towards Cambridge, with 
the chapels of King’s and St. John’s Colleges on the 
horizon. The view is of great charm; its predominant 
features are breadth, serenity, quietness and repose; 
there is just the plain of large fields, broken by the 
clumps of trees surrounding a few villages, with 
church towers rising from their midst, and the road 
stretching out between low hedges. There are many 
times when the view is not only charming but beauti- 
ful; one such time is on an autumn evening when it 
is growing dark, with a clear sky overhead and a white- 
grey mist creeping over the fields. Such an evening 
was Tuesday November the fourth, of last year. I 
remember it vividly, for I was out on the low hillside 
until five o’clock. 

Perhaps I should not have remembered the day 
so exactly but for the fact that Sir James Jeans was 
to deliver the Rede Lecture at half-past five. The 
scientists and the younger mathematicians of Cam- 
bridge had been alive with expectancy for some time, 
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but it was the expectancy with which one expects an 
astronomical sensation-monger rather than a distin- 
guished scientist. No doubt the title of the lecture 
was partly responsible for this attitude ; it was certainly 
not wholly unjustified when the lecture was delivered. 
Sir James, it was rumoured, feared that the attendance 
would not be a large one, and it is certain that bills 
were posted in the Cavendish Laboratory to advertise 
the lecture—a most unusual procedure. We in Cam- 
bridge, however, had no doubt as to what would hap- 
pen, and we knew that the Senate House would be 
crowded. It is a matter of half an hour to cycle from 
Little Eversden into Cambridge, and as I passed 
through the few streets between the Backs and college 
they were thronged by gowned figures hastening to the 
Senate House. I preferred tea by the fireside, but 
those who went to the lecture were not disappointed. 
The Vice-Chancellor presided and Sir James spoke 
without notes for an hour, his delivery being of re- 
markable fluency. Those who knew of Sir James’s 
competency when he held office in some of the learned 
societies expected it to be so. I happened to over- 
hear a distinguished scientist speaking of the lecture 
some days afterwards; after paying tribute to the mas- 
tery of Sir James over his subject, he proceeded to 
speak of the subject-matter itself. ‘ He began by say- 
ing what puny, insignificant folks we are; the rest was 
just a bit of a song, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.”’’ 
When the audience proceeded to leave the Senate 
House it saw a book by Sir James offered for sale; the 
book is small enough to go into an overcoat pocket and 
costs 3/6, its title being The Mysterious Universe— 
the title of the lecture. It contains five chapters and 
is an expansion of the lecture and, with the exception 
of the fifth chapter, it is a very fine book. The first 
four chapters are an exposition of the parts of physics 
and astronomy, so far as our present knowledge of 
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The Universe according to Sir James Jeans 


them goes, which deal with the structure and behaviour 
of the universe. It is an exposition of remarkable 
clarity, and Sir James deserves our gratitude and our 
congratulations. It is one of the main objects of the 
scientist to bring the results of his observations under 
as few general propositions as possible, and it is in this 
way that: science grows. \We find examples of this in 
Sir James’s book, as, for instance, when we are told 
that matter and radiation are different forms of the 
same thing, or that all types of radiation are forms 
of energy. We meet a large number of things in a 
small number of pages—atoms, electrons, quanta, 
radio-activity, cosmic radiation, light, mass, energy, 
nebulae, relativity, gravitation, the curvature of space 
and so forth. When conversing with others one can 
usually contrive, at any rate by suitably preparing the 
ground, to mention these things without hurting any- 
body’s feelings—except the curvature of space. Why 
are people so disdainful when the curvature of space 
is mentioned? It is of no use assuming the air of a 
Grand Inquisitor and asserting dogmatically that 
space is straight—there is not a shred of evidence for 
it, any more than there is for the earth being flat. 
Technicalities would be out of place here, but one 
might refer in passing to the interesting discussion of 
the age of the universe in the third chapter. A star 
loses weight as it grows older, and we can calculate 
how heavy many of the stars are and deduce that the 
universe is at least a certain age. Other reasoning, 
based on the motions of the stars, confirms this. But 
when we turn to the more distant nebulae, observations 
seem to point to a different conclusion and appear to 
make the universe much younger. The light emitted 
by a luminous body which is receding from us is red- 
der than it would be if the body were stationary; by 
observing the light emitted by these nebulae we can 
deduce, from the amount by which it is reddened, the 
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speeds with which the nebulae are moving away from 
us. If the universe is actually as old as was sur- 
mised, these speeds cannot possibly have such large 
values; the only way of reconciling the two results 
is to suppose that the speeds are not so great and that 
the reddening of the light is due to other causes as 
well as recession. There is certainly evidence for this 
supposition, but the question is by no means settled. 
When we turn to the fifth chapter we find material 
of a different kind; indeed this chapter is deplorable, 
for it spoils the book. Sir James is a mathematician, 
and he must know that in order to attain to compe- 
tence in that science one must undergo a training not- 
able both for its length and its severity. So it will be 
with philosophy, and when a ‘ stranger in the realms of 
philosophical thought’ ventures to philosophise, he is 
liable to do some silly things. Sir James is undoubt- 
edly aware of this danger, and apologises in advance 
in his preface when he pleads that ‘everyone may 
claim the right to draw his own conclusions from the 
facts presented by modern science.’ It is a disputable 
claim. In order to draw conclusions one must reason, 
and when one reasons, one must obey the laws of 
thought; it will not do to reason in a spirit of anarchy 
which ignores these laws, and the right to draw con- 
clusions only belongs to those who obey the laws. It 
may be questioned whether it is compatible with the 
laws of thought to place life in the same category as 
magnetism and radio-activity; if chemistry does so, 
that merely testifies to the limitations of chemistry. 
Again, what of the argument from probability in the 
first chapter? It is perfectly true that if six monkeys 
sit down at typewriters, one of them may type a 
Shakespeare sonnet ; the chance of this happening can 
be calculated mathematically with great ease. But to 
proceed, as Huxley and Sir James do, to argue that 
the six monkeys would be certain, given unlimited 
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The Universe according to Sir James Jeans 


time, to type a Shakespeare sonnet is surely unwar- 
rantable. 

I once heard a well-known ecclesiastic explaining 
that events happened according to prescribed laws, 
and that the Creator who imposed those laws must be 
an intelligent being. ‘For example: the planets are 
attracted to the sun by a force varying inversely as the 
square of the distance—or else the square root, I for- 
get which.’ The remark is food for laughter, but it 
makes its point. It is hardly necessary to understand 
the intricate mathematics of modern physics and 
astronomy in order to be able to argue that (to use Sir 
James’s phrase) the Great Architect of the Universe 
is a pure mathematician. The non-scientific reader 
cannot fail to be impressed and almost awe-struck by 
the imposing procession of scientific wonders of the 
first four chapters; and yet, if this is all they can tell 
us about the Great Architect, we seem to be using a 
steam-hammer to crack a nut. It is a strange thing, 
this science : so majestic, so grand and) so triumphant 
in its progress and yet, as regards the things that really 
matter, so impotent, so futile and—how the blow 
strikes home !—so useless in its results. 

It is difficult to understand what Sir James really 
means in the last chapter, and it is with something of 
an effort that we plough through its vagueness after 
leaping along with his expert guidance through the 
earlier part of the book. What is all this about the 
universe being a universe of thought? Neverthless we 
find, in the vagueness of the last chapter, talk of an 
Eternal Spirit and of a creation; and there is some- 
thing like predestination on page 119. 

Sir James writes, in comparing the universe to a 
picture : 
At present science can tell us very little as to the way 


in which our consciousness apprehends the picture; it is 
concerned mainly with the nature of the picture. 
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There is something strangely familiar in this idea; 
speaking of physics in 1855 te said : — 
With matter it began, with matter it will end; it will 

never trespass into the province of mind. 


Sir James writes : 


Many would hold that, from the broad philosophical Fi 
standpoint, the outstanding achievement of twentieth cen- sane 
tury physics is not the theory of relativity with its welding aa 
together of, space and time, or the theory of quanta with _ 
its present apparent negation of the laws of causation, or poe 
the dissection of the atom with the resultant discovery that dale 
things are not what they seem; it is the general recognition me 
that we are not yet in contact with ultimate reality. To - 
speak in terms of Plato’s well-known simile, we are still t " 
imprisoned in our cave with our backs to the light, and song 
can only watch the shadows on the wall. At present the ing | 
only task before science is to study those shadows, to fessi 
classify them and explain them in the simplest possible —- 
way. 

, . _ book 

Why, it may be asked, did physicists suppose they very 
could ever get into contact with ultimate reality ? Again spiri 
a citation from Newman is most apposite : the | 

The physical philosopher has nothing whatever to do = 
with final causes, and’ will get into inextricable confusion “ge 
if he introduces them into his investigations. He has to ‘vi 
look in one definite direction, not in any other. It is said felici 
that in some countries, when a stranger asks his way, he Cass 
is at once questioned in turn where he came from : some- Stats 
thing like this would be the unseasonableness of a physicist rr 
who inquired how the phenomena and laws of the material . o 
world primarily came to be when his simple task is that — 
of ascertaining what they are. a 

Time works many changes; it may bring the scien- mise 
tists some day to play the 7é/e of Christian apologists. the | 
Will this science, which was to shatter revealed. truth the n 
and banish the study of theology from our universities, aaa 
eventually lead us back to the spiritual realities of 
things? For anything may do so, if it goes but far Hen 
enough. ~ 

W. L. Epse. eee 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Into THEIR Company: A BooK FoR A MODERN GIRL ON Love 
AND MarRriaGE. By a Medical Woman, a Girl and a Wife. 
With an Introduction by Father Martindale, S.J. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne; 1/6.) 

Father Martindale is, I feel, not only to be congratulated but 
warmly thanked, for having induced three gallant and well 
equipped Catholic women—a lady doctor, a novelist and a 
mother—to undertake a small book of discreet and kindly 
counsel on love and marriage for Catholic girls. Father Martin- 
dale’s own instructions for young men in The Difficult Com- 
mandment, have provided a precedent and ‘a model; but, as its 
author says in his preface to the present book, it takes a woman 
to remember what it was once like to be a girl. Personally I 
feel that the girl’s adolescent difficulties—sometimes embarrass- 
ing to discuss with parents, often too inarticulate for the con- 
fessional—have been admirably dealt with here. And not only 
on the negative side : for, as the authors rightly maintain, those 
who only know the Catholic ‘ dont’s’—prohibitions of bad 
books, films, divorce, birth-control, and so on—know nothing 
very exhilarating about Catholic love and marriage. So in the 
spirit of the Beatitudes rather than the Commandments (though 
the latter aspect is, of course, not neglected) the trio sets about 
its task; and very well, on the whole, I think it fulfils it. The 
result could be put directly into a young girl’s hands. It would 
be equally useful, I think, in the hands of a young girl’s natural 
advisers, parents or Religious. It harmonises with astonishing 
felicity, considering its previous appearance, with the Encyclical 
Casti Connubii; and might indeed have taken for its text the 
Holy Father’s noble declaration that if the man is the head 
of the family, the woman is the heart. 

One statement only I should like to see modified : the declara- 
tion that under the auspices of modern science the danger of 
childbirth and its preliminary discomforts are very notably mini- 
mised. It is fair neither to husband nor wife to underestimate 
the heroism needed to cope with a Catholic mother’s task. All 
the most enthusiastic writer can do is to insist on the graces that 
assist it and the glory—both here and hereafter—of its reward. 

H.P.E. 


HERMIA, AND SOME OTHER Poems. By W. H. Shewring. (St. 
Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, 1930; 240 copies.) 

Saint Dominic’s Press hath a devil whose name is legion, it 

appears, from a scarlet list of Errata in a book of less than forty 
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pages. Even the list of Errata is itself erroneous! It does not 
contain all the Errata, and it does contain at least one Erratum 
which is not erroneous. The get-up of the book has a certain 
homeliness of beauty, an individuality consorting well with the 
contents. In our opinion, the book can go on the special shelf 
of high-class Catholic literature, and this is no small praise. 
It keeps a high level all through, and a careful reader will note 
many thoughts and expressions which will enrich his mental 
vocabulary and make him alert for still better things to come 
from Mr. Shewring, just as the Angel in the House leads up to 
the Unknown Eros. Patmore conned the Summa of St. 
Thomas twenty years before he joined the Church and began to 
tune his lyre to the Living Voice. In twenty years more, with 
some similar study, or identical, for none is better, Mr. Shew- 
ring, we may reasonably hope, will do something nearer to the 
Muse’s own voice. 

There is an exquisite epitaph on a monk of St. Benedict, a 
moving quatrain in Sprung Rhythm on a girl dying unwed, and 
a third on Thomas Hardy in Westminster Abbey. This last 
takes the form of a soliloquy by the veteran, drily spoken, but 
echoing into strange overtones through the matchless aisles 
built for a very different frame of mind. Last Lines to Hermia 
is very satisfactory in technique and colour, ending in a full 
chord of Paradisal hope containing not a vague emotion but a 
penetrating realism which can best be described as lyric wit, 
some truly distinguished work. The Nuptial Mass has also 
this quality of wide scope combined with hard stuff o’ the mind, 
which makes it well worth learning by heart. There is power 
in the lines (Sprung Rythmic) As Earthly Pilgrims and strong 
piety in those to SS. Perpetua and Felicity. Three Latin poems 
are very good in class, but unequal in quality, the faultless one 
being the shortest. To Mr. Shewring we say ‘ Carry on.’ 

j.O’C. 


Tue Russian Cuurcu. By Nicholas Brian-Chaninov. Trans- 
lated from the French by Warre B. Wells. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne ; 6/-.) 


In his attempt to compile a history of the Russian Church 
Mr. Brian-Chaninov set himself a task demanding an expert 
hand, for it is by no means easy to compress so vast a subject 
into some two hundred pages. This work lacks a definite plan; 
indeed the author does not seem even to have settled the sub- 
ject of his book, whether it was to be the Russian Church or 
the relations of Russia with the Holy See. However important 
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Book Reviews 


the latter, they had no direct bearing upon the Russian Church, 
except in so far as regards the Uniate Movement in South- 
Western Russia. A detailed narrative of the Greek Schism 
under Photius and Cerularius, takes up nearly the sixth part of 
the book; this again only indirectly concerns the Russian 
Church. 

Many needless details are given of the early days of the 
Church in Russia, and of the pagan beliefs of the Slavs, 
while far more important points are hardly mentioned. Though 
the writer correctly lays the responsibility for Russia’s aliena- 
tion from the Latin West upon the Greeks, he erroneously be- 
leeves (p. 68) Theodosius of the Kiev Catacombs to have been 
a Greek and the author of the famous anti-Latin treatise (p. 
107). This treatise is now generally accepted as the work of 
another Theodosius of Greek origin. Mr. Brian Chaninov con- 
siders that the Greek influence ceased with the downfall of Patri- 
arch Nikon (p. 70), forgetting that it was at the end of the 
seventeenth century, after the great controversy upon the 
moment of Transubstantiation. When speaking of the struggle 
of the Russian Church for independence (p. 69) the author for- 
gets even to mention when and under what circumstances the 
appointment of the Russian metropolitans in Byzantium was 
replaced by their election by a Russian Synod. 

It would require a lengthy review to point out all the omis- 
sions and inaccuracies. The chapter on monachism alone would 
need many amendments, the passage referring to Nilus Sorsky 
(p. 101) being particularly unjust and ill-informed. Not only 
did he never plead for the monasteries’ right to the ownership 
of lands and serfs, but on the contrary he and his followers 
manifested a truly Franciscan spirit in considering that property 
impeded the monk’s perfection, and at the Council of 1503, and 
not of 1490 (p. 101), Nilus suggested: that it would be - to 
deprive the monasteries of their lands and serfs. 

Of the Moscow Metropolitans and Patriarchs Mr. 'Brian- 
Chaninov seems to acknowledge only Nikon, whereas there 
were some outstanding personalities such as Metropolitan Peter, 
Alexis, Philip, martyred under John the Terrible for daring to 
denounce his crimes, Patriarchs Hermogen and Philaret Rom- 
anov, whose names the author does not even mention. He 
speaks at some length of Peter the Great, and has little to say 
about the next two centuries with the exception of a few anec- 
dotes and legends. This was, however, the time of the final 
enslavement of the Russian hierarchy, and a knowledge of that 
period is necessary for the understanding of the present situa- 
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tion of the Russian Church. On the other hand the author dis- 
regards the existence of a purely orthodox spirituality as repre- 
sented by such men as Tikhon of Zadonsk, Seraphim of Sarov, 
or the recluse theologian and spiritual director Bishop Theo- 
phanes, who died in 1891. 

The author would have done better to end his book with the 
election of Patriarch Tikhon. It is dangerous to write on cur- 
rent events otherwise than in a newspaper article; the book 
may not have left the printing press before it has already been 
outdated. 

We shall not deal with the author’s dissertation on Russian 
Church music; the pages on the Liturgy show that he has a 
very confused idea on the subject. He speaks of the Missal 
(p. 187), a book which does not exist in the Slavo-Byzantine 
rite! He probably means the Slughebnik, which is certainly 
not a Missal. We emphatically deny the statement (footnote 
on p. 189) that the triangular particles commemorating the 
Blessed Virgin and the Saints, the living and the dead are used 
for the communion of the people. Were it so, the faithful 
would receive Holy Communion of unconsecrated bread, which 
is untrue. Only the consecrated Host or ‘The Lamb’ separated 
from the first loaf is used for Communion. ‘ The celebration of 
the Eucharist is always preceded by a prayer (epiklesis).’ The 
author, though apparently acquainted with Fr. Salaville’s 
article in Vacant’s Dictionary, seems to misunderstand the 
meaning of the Eucharist, otherwise he would not twice have 
made so great a mistake (footnotes on pp. 175 and 190). The 
epiklesis always follows the Eucharist, i.e., the Consecration 
of the Bread and the Wine, and never precedes it. The trans- 
lation on the whole is good, but would have gained if revised. 
Vladimir, the ‘ gay pagan’ (p. 15) is not a translation of the 
French ‘ gai soleil’; Fr. Pierling’s metaphor that the Russian 
bishops ‘ taillaient leurs plumes’ becomes unintelligible when 
it is rendered by the bishops ‘ mending their pens’ (p. 140), and 
the last Patriarch Adrian becomes ‘ Andrew ’ for no obvious 
reason (p. 128). G.B. 


Tag NaturaL Morar Law accorpinc To St. THOMAS AND 
Suarez. By Walter Farrell, O.P.S.T.Lr. A thesis pre- 
sented to the Faculty of Theology in the University of 
Fribourg, Switzerland, to obtain the Degree of Doctor. 
(St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, 1930; pp. vii, 162.) 

Jurisprudence, like other sciences, is subject to the influences 
of evolution, which render its study ever more complex. Law 
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is always in the making, for laws come into being and pass 
away as the particular needs of the commonweal demand. Yet 
neither the law-maker nor the jurist can afford to disregard the 
fundamental and constant principles, upon which, if it is to 
endure, the social edifice of sound and just legislation must rest. 
The present study, therefore, of the Natural Moral Law accord- 
ing to St. Thomas may well fill a gap in contemporary legal 
literature. 

In the first chapter is given the general notion of law with 
relevant discussions. Law is said to differ from precept, be- 
cause the former is perpetual, whilst the latter is ‘ temporal’ 
(pp. 17, 18). Surely we ought to read temporary, not temporal, 
since even law which is temporal does not cease with the death 
of the superior who framed it. The doctrine of Suarez is out- 
lined and criticised, and a treatment is given of other connected 
problems. The chapter on the Natural Moral Law is particularly 
praiseworthy for its precision and clear thinking, but we regret 
that a more definite contact has not been established with the 
modern legal mind. Nowadays the Law of Nature is not infre- 
quently regarded, by persons, too, of learning and influence, 
as a creation of jurisprudence and philosophy, or even as a 
fanciful misconception the content of which is always shifting. 
We wonder whether a mere survey of the scholastic doctrine 
will suffice to meet these views. The materials, however, for 
their refutation will be found on pp. 116-119, where it is ex- 
plained that the Eternal Law is the real root of the immutability 
of the Natural Law. There is no change in the Law, but in 
the recognition of the Law by men, ‘ and the variability of the 
remote conclusions is due to the entrance of the human factor— 
what St. Thomas frequently calls the ‘‘ mutability of human 
nature.”” Among such human factors he mentions diverse 
conditions of persons, times and other circumstances, etc.’ (p. 
119). 

From a careful study of texts from St. Thomas in his various 
works, an interesting and illuminating conclusion is arrived at, 
namely that he ‘ placed the essence of the Natural Law in these 
three elements—the natural inclinations, the light of reason, 
and the proposition of reason taken in some way collectively ’ 
Pp. 92). The long and frequent excerpts from the Latin text of 

t. Thomas and his commentators appear likely to balk the 
average reader. It seems, too, hardly scholarly to cite authori- 
ties like St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, Plato, Socrates, Cicero, 
Horatius (Horace?) by references to Billuart, and Primmer 
(pp. 71, 81). AF. 
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Tue Mass, ITs ORIGIN AND History. By Dom Jean de Puniet, 
Abbot of St. Paul’s, Oosterhout. Translated by the Bene- 
dictines of Stanbrook. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 
Pp. xxiii, 203; 6/-.) 

This book is a very readable synthesis of modern liturgical 
scholarship. Its most valuable contribution to popular litera- 
ture on the subject is the general view of the history and struc- 
ture of the Mass which it leaves in the reader’s mind; but in 
addition to this it is a mine of information about every rite and 
formula. Originally conferences to the monks of Oosterhout, 
these chapters have been published ‘ to interest Catholics more 
deeply in their Sunday or daily Mass.’ The author attains this 
end by following the Mass in its natural growth. The book is 
rich in detail, yet not dry or involved. It deserves wide circula- 
tion among those who wish for a true appreciation, based on 
sound scholarship, of the antiquity and meaning of the ritual 
at which they assist to-day. 

The first part of the book is constructive in form. The ori- 
gins of the Mass are traced from the Last Supper until about 
the end of the fourth century, when the Roman usage became 
fixed. The principal texts from the New Testament, the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, and the early witnesses to the Canon, treated of 
so extensively by Dom Cagin and others, are fully quoted (in 
translation), and their historical meaning as seen in the light 
of recent studies is well shown. The second part inverts the 
process, and using the early Sacramentaries, the Roman Or- 
dines, the Liber Pontificalis, etc., shows the place of each part 
of our present Mass in the historical process. At the same 
time the meaning of the various ceremonies and of the words 
of the Canon is explained. This part is introduced by a chap- 
ter on the church, altar and vestments. 

It is, of course, impossible in a book of this size and char- 
acter to develop proofs or to give many references. To do so 
would be to detract from its purpose, which réquires that it 
should be readable and clear. However, the very naturalness 
of the development presented here is perhaps no small argu- 
ment in vfoaur of Dom de Puniet’s views. The translation is 
good. 

Although this book treats of the Roman Mass, it must not 

be thought that it is useless, or of less use, as a commentary 

on the Dominican; rather it reveals the essentially Roman 
character of that rite. 
O.M. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN AFRICA 


N 1098, Robert, Abbot of Citeaux introduced into 

his monastery an adaptation of the Rule of St. 
Benedict and thus gave rise to what is popularly known 
as the Cistercian Order. From this proceeded such 
houses as Fountains, Tintern, Melrose, Buckfast and 
Furness, the last two descending from the Cistercian 
house of Savigny, as also did La Trappe in France, 
founded in 1122. In 1664, the ‘ Thundering Abbot,’ 
whom a recent biography has made more familiar if 
not too attractive amongst us, re-reformed his monas- 
tery, not least along the lines of manual labour : hence 
the ‘ Trappists.’ It was these whom Bishop Ricards, 
vicar-apostolic of the Eastern Province of Cape 
Colony, begged, in 1879, to come to his assistance in 
South Africa; and in July 1880, a contingent of fifty 
arrived at Port Elizabeth. A start was made at Dun- 
brody. The locality proved too obdurate, and in 1882 
the community removed to Durban and thence went 
inland to what is now Mariannhill. It seems difficylt 
for religious congregations in South Africa to survive 
satisfactorily as branches of their original sroup: in 
1909 the Mariannhill Travpists senarated themselves 
from the Tranpists, and became the ‘ Religious Mis- 
sionaries of Mariannhill,’ a coneregation devoted en- 
tirely to South African work. Numbering at presert 
about two hundred and fifty, of whom more than holf 
are lay brothers, and predominantly German in 
nationality, the Fathers work in a very great number 
of mission stations, not only in Natal, but in the Cane 
Province and in Rhodesia, confinine their work (save 
quite incidentallv) to the native population. 

The Mariannhill Fathers point out that those who 
wish to work for natives have the choice of doing so hy 
settling within a native reserve, or by nroviding a m‘s- 
sion farm of their own and surrounding themselves 
with such natives as like to accept their invitation. 
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Great difficulties appear to surround the former 
method. The consent of the Chief has to be obtained, 
often a matter of extreme complication, especially if 
he be (as usually) a pagan—even more so, I surmise, 
if he have already granted permissions to Protestant 
denominations. Nor does it follow that a tribe accepts 
willingly those to whom their Chief has granted techni- 
cal permissions, Still less does it follow that the Gov- 
ernment will ratify the Chief’s permission, or do so 
speedily, or on any generous scale. The Mariannhill 
Fathers acquired, therefore, a very great deal of land 
and developed it along their own lines, agricultural, 
that is, and industrial, establishing everywhere along 
with the farm churches, schools (boarding or day), con- 
vents, catechist-stations, hospitals and so forth. Often 
a single central station will have several outlying 
chapels attached to it. While most of the missions 
are by now self-supporting, others are not, and alms 
come from the U.S.A., from Switzerland, etc., to as- 
sist them. By far the majority of the schools are under 
Government inspection, though not, strictly speaking, 
control. In the large centres there are Mission Stores, 
controlled by natives for the benefit of the community 
at large, and also native banks. Between nine thou- 
sand and ten-thousand boys and girls are at present 
being taught in the ordinary Mission schools, and, un- 
less I err, it is hoped gradually to sell land in thirty- 
acre plots, or more, to native owners, building up thus, 
together with a sense of responsibility, proper native 
villages and communities of smallholders, thoroughly 
Catholic. I doubt if this plan has yet been put into 
execution on any quite large scale; but it is contem- 
plated. 

This seemed to me, when I visited Mariannhill, an 
admirable scheme chiefly in two ways. 

First, we are obviously living in an age of immense 
acceleration, not only physical but mental. Machinery 
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An Experiment tn Africa 


has not only made it easier for us to get about-much 
more quickly, but to diffuse ideas more quickly, and 
(by broadcasting, for example) in such a way that prac- 
tically everyone can get hold of them. The conse- 
quence is, that all sorts of people get hold of ideas that 
are several stages ahead, so to say, of those which they 
already possess. I cannot but believe that mental soil 
needs a long preparation before seed-ideas can be com- 
mitted to it with any hope of agood crop. ‘ You do not 
trust the people,’ they say to one if one suggests that 
there are plenty of ideas with which uneducated men 
are not able to cope. I trust them, but not so as to 
suppose that they can arrive instantaneously at every 
sort of right judgment. Why should they? We are 
always hearing about ‘mental age’; and men and 
women can be very ‘ young for their years’ not in the 
least because they are ‘ defectives,’ but because no one 
has helped them to grow up gradually and totally. And 
everyone knows how ideas—to us, maybe, quite stale 
and sapless—are able to take root in youthful minds, 
shoot juicily upwards and throw out all sorts of leaves 
and even flowers, and then wilt, shrivel, become ‘ un- 
interesting,’ and die, having exhausted the soil rather 
than so much as manuring it. I experience that I need 
to wait ever so long before I can trust my judgment 
about a new idea: I must ‘unconsciously cerebrate’ ; 
all sorts of existing ideas will need to have new ones 
multiplied into them, and each and all will modify one 
another. So it seems to me to be a real tragedy when 
the native mind (which we must not for a moment be- 
lieve to be as it were psychologically crippled) is sud- 
denly provided with all sorts of new ideas, which take 
root, grow up, and flourish merely to make him miser- 
able or angry. In asense, the native mind is a millen- 
nium too young for its years. I do not deny that its 
development can be speeded up; but those who wish to 
treat him as a brother (and any Christian must wish 
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that) ought by no means to treat him as if he were a 
European brother, for the simple reason that he is not 
one. Nor can we expect that an idea, familiar to us, 
and with our long special mental history behind it, will 
have the same sort of result in a native mind as it has 
in ours. Yet people of all sorts, not only natives, are 
pumping ideas at a colossal pace into native minds; 
and, as you might expect, crude and ugly growths are 
coming up very fast. Even were no agitator from out- 
side to come, as come they do, to inflame native minds, 
the actual conditions in which the South African 
native lives are quite enough to supply him with in- 
flammatory ideas, especially in the towns, and not only 
the large ones. For, natives tell one another things 
verv fast ; they imitate very fast, too—much too fast for 
healthy production of life. ‘ Africa for Africans‘ is a 
slogan imitated from many another we have heard; 
but what, when one hears it followed up in public by 
arguments such as ‘Christ was a European. What 
can he do for us? He worked for his fellow-Europeans. 
He never came to Africa. We do not want him.’ In 
one native naner, I read a whole ‘transvaluation’ of 
our Lord’s life into terms of Moscow-ism. Bethlehem 
proved housing shortage: the Anostles, when they 
‘left all,’ ‘went on strike—downed tools’: the ‘end 
of the world’ meant a ‘general revolution’: Christ 
recognisably was out for the expulsion of the Empire 
and the setting up of an independent national king- 
dom ... . Hence it is quite well recognised that if 
the native, taken in his pagan masses, tried to revolt, 
he would either fail because of lack of organisation (so 
he must be prevented from organising), or would have 
to be shot down. If it be alleged that the opinion of 
the rest of the world would be shocked by that, the 
answer too often would be: ‘ What do we care for the 
rest of the world? We are ourselves.’ How often is 
that to be read or heard, even from the lips of respon- 
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sible persons, politicians included. These get furious 
if the natives in South Africa, particularly in certain 
parts of it, be alluded to as a ‘nation of serfs’; but 
that certainly is what they are, and down to what they 
must be kept if they are to go on taking in new ideas 
at the rate at which they now do, and developing a race- 
consciousness and race-restlessness to correspond. 
Hence I cannot but admire the laborious and very slow 
mental as well as industrial education which Marian- 
hill is giving to so many; I know that there are other 
institutions trying to do the same, Oblates, Benedic- 
tines, not least the Dominican nuns: but these all have 
other occupations, too, whereas Mariannhill works 
wholly for the native and takes its time. How far its 
results will counter-weigh the hustled developments I 
have suggested, who can tell? Perhaps a small and 
solid block will prove stronger than a shoddy though 
voluminous mass. 

The other reason why I admire some such system as 
Mariannhill’s is that no word rings more often nor per- 
hans more angerinely in one’s ears than ‘ segregation.’ 
Frichtened or contemptuous politicians use it; quite 
thouchtful and kindly peonle use it too. From time 
to time I have found myself wishing that a more com- 
plete segregation than any intended by such speakers 
could be nut into practice, and ‘Paraguayan reduc- 
tions’ made anew—but altogether because I find the 
modern version of our own ‘ civilisation’ so detestable 
that I can think of no kinder act than to keep the 
native altogether out of contact with it. But, even 
though by ‘segregation’ the ordinary speaker means 
—or says he means—primarily a territorial one, and 
professes not to include questions of education, fran- 
chise and the like, what, I reneat, is any more the good 
of snatial segrecation, when you cannot secregate 
thonght? Though here and there I have noticed town- 
ships beginning to build tiny but solid houses for 
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natives in their city-locations, I can but say I would 
infinitely prefer to live in a grass-domed hut in a kraal 
than in the tin shanties of unthinkable squalor in which 
the city native usually has to exist, and that is one more 
reason why I half-wish, at times, that natives could in. 
deed be persuaded to remain in kraals. True, as things 
are, they might starve: but on wages of £1 Ios. a 
month, in the towns, it is difficult to see how they can 
do much else. No doubt their physique is kept low 
by these very means; no doubt, despite all efforts, 
tuberculosis has still its splendid chance. But my point 
always is, that be the native never so segregated, in 
reserve or in location, his thought is no more segre- 
gated and cannot be. Here in a town, half the shops 
have wireless apparatus, and even if a native (obvi- 
ously) can hardly afford one of his own, no one can 
stop him listening-in for all he is worth at such a shop, 
and indeed you see them doing it in crowds. And out- 
side the town, any inn, any stores, can have its own 
broadcasting installation and everything gets through, 
even the most disintegrating doctrines. And as for the 
effect of the cinema or bioscope, as they say here, upon 
him, you can imagine it! To return for a moment to 
the weakness of hustled ideas—especially are they 
weak as controlling agencies. You may have lots of 
happy thoughts, and still not be able to use them for 
self-control. Of all growths, control is the slowest. 
And the licentious and revolutionary suggestions of 
the cinema, infinitely more potent in a native mind than 
in ours, simply provoke such natures to a casting-away 
of control. And bioscopes, after all, are made to be 
within their means; and as for the placards, I think 
they are at least one degree more erotic here than at 
home. 

Hence once more we must be glad that the Mariann- 
hill Fathers aim at constructing a total society. Their 
education is much wider than their schooling, and so 
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modern inventions like those I have mentioned, do 
but little harm to those happy natives who live on one 
or the other of the missionaries’ estates and are, after 
these long preliminaries, beginning to be landowners 
and have a stake in the soil of what is, after all, their 
country much more than it is ours. (Not exactly, 7.e. 
aboriginally, their own country, because the Bantu 
came southwards into land already populated more or 
less by Hottentot or Bushman. These are now practi- 
cally exterminated, at any rate the latter.) Certainly 
the outlook offered to them is not exactly what is 
offered to the European, and I am glad of it. Euro- 
pean history in South Africa has not been a lovely 
thing. And it may well be that the main difficulty in 
the way of advance will be the Native himself, not 
when he is unwilling to advance (and indeed I doubt 
whether even in his vile conditions he is at all unhappy 
as a rule), but when he becomes too willing. He is 
the one who protests vehemently against any ‘ differ- 
entiation’ between the education he receives, and what 
the White receives. I see no reason to be very proud 
about the White one. I cannot find, in South Africa, 
those ‘intermediate ’ magazines which exist so numer- 
ously in England, and which testify to a very credit- 
able level of cultural ambition. The average man, 
never to be an expert, yet really likes to keep really 
well informed about all sorts of topics and has every 
chance of being so. True, I think he uses his chances 
less and less, but there are several saddening reasons 
for that; and save for a desperate few, they say that 
in South Africa people are not conscious of that lack 
—for it has never yet had the chance of being a loss. 
Hence the native, when he asks for ‘ exactly what the 
White is getting,’ is asking for what is none too ad- 
mirable in itself, but also, for what quite probably 
even so, he cannot, ox the whole, cope with. 
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I hope that no one will think that these are the slap- 
dash impressions of a tourist. There are certain prob- 
lems which stare everyone save the complete idiot in 
the face: because one registers them, it does not fol- 
low that one professes to supply the beginning of a 
solution of them. All I can say is, that Mariannhill, 
along with others, is trying a most interesting experi- 
ment which looks as if it might contain the germs of 
success : anyhow it is much more interesting than that 
of the far loudlier advertised Lovedale institution, 
which lacks the philosophical principles from which all 
Catholic experiments must flow. Therefore we can 
but hope that the adult age of Mariannhill will approve 
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the dogged, yet enthusiastic, circumspect yet auda- t 
cious work of its first-beginnings. 
C. C. Martinpate, S.J. ‘ 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 


HAT ‘an Englishman is never so happy as when 

he is miserabie’ is true up to a certain point, but 

we have got far beyond that point; hence there 1s none 
to the paradox. 

Englishmen just now are very miserable indeed, for 
there is no misery quite so poignant as that which 
comes trom the lowest depths of pessimism. What we 
need in these days 1s fervent and true patriotism, and 
there is a great guif fixed between patriotism and pes- 
simism, 

Patriotism is derided and scoffed at ix England, 
though, curiously enough, not in Lreland, Scotland or 
even Wales. Yet there never was a time when we Eng- 
lishmen more needed true patriots, a railying cry anda 
cause. ‘Lhe trouble is that whilst glorying in our his- 
tory, we are coming to believe that we have no first- 
class possibility tor the future. We are accepting as a 
first axiom that we are doomed to become a second-rate 
country. The peril is not so much our politics as our 
pessimism ; not so much the Dole as the Dumps. 

As a country our hopes are deteriorating, our ideals 
are drooping, our enthusiasms are withering. We are 
not moving through the desert, we are settling down 
there. Over England there spreads the pale cast of 
cynicism. We are losing heart, and when a nation loses 
heart, it loses everything. It is not that we are making 
bricks with a shortage of straw, rather that we are 
building without a plan. .We do not know what to 
build. We quake and whine in the daily press and in 
the monthly magazines as though we were for ever van- 
quished, 

We are not told who the enemy is or where. The 
temperature of the country falls in the presence of 
cynical icebergs. We are staggered by daily bulletins 
from the headquarters of godless intellectualism. 
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Pessimism goes hand in hand with debauchery and 
criminality—the natural results of the deification of 
materialism and pleasure. True patriotism is not popu- 
lar. Poison gas is. Take two samples at random. Pro- 
fessor Julian Huxley, with impudent ignorance, tells 
us in the name of Science that we must abandon the 
idea of God, and Bernard Shaw cries from ‘The Apple 
Cart,’ ‘ Had we not better teach our children to be bet- 
ter citizens than ourselves? We are not doing that at 
present; The Russians are. That is my last word. 
Think over it.” The admitted condition of the children 
in Russlia makes one wonder why such clap-trap is 
printed, 

Every day we have dinned into our ears with slight 
variations the dictum that Mammon is the maker of 
nations. Is our country worth fighting for? A glance 
at its history and the response of our own hearts would 
suggest that it is. When one realises that it has been 
and may become again, a land of saints, that it is the 
Dowry of Mary, the suggestion becomes a certainty. 
There is no guarantee, of course, that our country, as 
we know it, may not be wiped out utterly, leaving no 
trace behind. Fr. Kane says that ‘history is a funeral 
march through the tombs of dead nations.’ But for 
nations, as for men, there is a time to be born and a 
time to die, and I believe and pray that England’s 
time to die is far distant. In any case, while we live, it 
is our duty to seek the things of true life and not those 
of death. 

We are seeking death when a fear of its coming is 
in the hearts of the people. Whenever a country has 
been threatened, the first whisper of that threat has 
always been heard in the streets of its own cities. 

Much has been said and written in our day about 
modern youth. It has been censured, cajoled, threat- 
ened and invoked. In spite of modern conventions, 
and morality, youth is always the same, with ideals, 
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St. George and the Dragon 


courage, adaptability and lack of experience. It is my 
faith that there exists a large army of young people in 
our land who would do anything, dare anything, suffer 
anything for their country if they only knew what to 
do. Surrounded with the mutterings of materialism 
and the poison of pessimism, they await a bugle call 
and a leader. They are priceless raw material and their 
fine careless rapture could be enlisted in a crusade. 
I believe they would listen to a bugle call from the 
only hope of England—the Church of their fathers. | 
believe they would follow a banner emblazoned with 
the figure of St. George! 

Why should not St. George mean for England what 
St. Patrick means for Ireland? It is usually objected 
that we know little of St. George. What there is to be 
known should be made known. It is more than enough. 
I question whether English Catholics as a whole know 
as much as they could and should of the lives of the 
saints. Louis Bertrand says of St. Augustine that ‘ he 
is now little more than a celebrated name. Outside of 
learned or theological circles, people no longer read 
him... . we admire the saints, as we do great men, on 
trust.’ 

It is true that thee is less known about St. George 
than about many saints, yet there is enough recorded 
to prove what is necessary to prove, as there is about 
Our Lord Himself. The briefest biography of a saint 
| know is in the Old Testament, where we read of 
Henoch that ‘.. . . he walked with God and was seen 
no more, because God took him.’ Less could hardly 
be said, or more; but this life will still be the inspira- 
tion of countless numbers when many a three-volume 
biography is forgotten. 

In Butler’s ‘Lives of the Saints’ there is an eloquent 
page and a half about our Patron Saint, and I have 
recently seen and would warmly recommend a C.T.S. 
booklet on ‘St. George, Protector of England,’ by 
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criminality—the natural results of the deification of 
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Think over it.’ The admitted condition of the children 
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is our duty to seek the things of true life and not those 
of death. 

We are seeking death when a fear of its coming is 
in the hearts of the people. Whenever a country has 
been threatened, the first whisper of that threat has 
always been heard in the streets of its own cities. 
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modern youth. It has been censured, cajoled, threat- 
ened and invoked. In spite of modern conventions, 
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courage, adaptability and lack of experience. It is my 
faith that there exists a large army of young people in 
our land who would do anything, dare anything, suffer 
anything for their country if they only knew what to 
do. Surrounded with the mutterings of materialism 
and the poison of pessimism, they await a bugle call 
and a leader. They are priceless raw material and their 
fine careless rapture could be enlisted in a crusade. 
I believe they would listen to a bugle call from the 
only hope of England—the Church of their fathers. | 
believe they would follow a banner emblazoned with 
the figure of St. George ! 

Why should not St. George mean for England what 
St. Patrick means for Ireland? It is usually objected 
that we know little of St. George. What there is to be 
known should be made known. It is more than enough. 
I question whether English Catholics as a whole know 
as much as they could and should of the lives of the 
saints. Louis Bertrand says of St. Augustine that ‘he 
is now little more than a celebrated name. Outside of 
learned or theological circles, people no longer read 
him... . we admire the saints, as we do great men, on 
trust.’ 

It is true that theie is less known about St. George 
than about many saints, yet there is enough recorded 
to prove what is necessary to prove, as there is about 
Our Lord Himself. The briefest biography of a saint 
| know is in the Old Testament, where we read of 
Henoch that ‘. . . . he walked with God and was seen 
no more, because God took him.’ Less could hardly 
be said, or more; but this life will still be the inspira- 
tion of countless numbers when many a three-volume 
| biography is forgotten. 

In Butler’s ‘Lives of the Saints’ there is an eloquent 
page and a half about our Patron Saint, and I have 
recently seen and would warmly recommend a C.T.S. 
booklet on ‘St. George, Protector of England,’ by 
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Fr. J. W. Reeks. It is sufficient for my purpose here 
to state that St. George, soldier and martyr of the 
tourth century, was the Patron of the Crusaders under 
kxichard | of x ngland, and that he was declared Pro- 
tector of the Kingdom of England by Benedict XIV. 
Centuries betore the time ot that Pope, St. George 
was recognised officially as the patron saint of the most 
highiy-prized order of knighthood in the world, the 
Order ot the Garter, and also of the English nation. 

Like Dt. ignatius Loyola, St. George was a soldier, 
thereiore he stands tor those virtues so distasteful and 
so necessary to our age, obedience and discipline. It 
has been weil said that, ‘toremost among the rights of 
man is the right to obey and to be put under discip- 
line!’ ‘Lhe good time which is the objective of so 
many people to-day will last a very short time indeed 
uniess we ave disciplined in mind, soul and body. Our 
birthright is not to be tound on the mount of self-seek- 
ing, but in the valley of service. 

the Divine Right of Kings is their right to serve, 
and the more we have of anything, the richer can we 
be, and should be, in sacrifice. We have sight to lead 
the blind, strength to help the weak. In proportion 
as we approximate to pertection we shall carry our 
brother’s burdens. It is not Christ, the sinless, but the 
Pharisee who will not speak to the Magdalene. The 
call of St. George to discipline, service and sacrifice 
in the present desperate situation will be responded to 
by the best at their best. 

It wouid not be pertinent to discuss Fascist politics, 
but we all admit that Mussolini’s call to the youth of 
italy for discipline and sacrifice in his country’s hour 
of need, met with an unparelleled and successtul re- 
sponse, and that in a land supposed by Anglo-Saxons § 
to be iethargic. One may or may not agree with Musso- F 
lini’s programme; I am not here concerned with it. 
Kkather 1 am concerned with the genius which is not 
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St. George and the Dragon 


tentative or apologetic in asking for whole-hearted 
love-loyalty in an hour of perilous need. 

Before we go forth in the name of St. George, we 
must be quite clear as to whither he would lead us. 
ihere are many Englands. ‘Lhere is the England of 
tags and boast and show. There are incidental and 
artincial nationalisms calling loudly upon us in the 
name of patriotism to swear untaltering allegiance to 
Mammon. But the England worth fightung tor, round 
which our affections cling, is the England of the 
Martyrs, the Contessors and the Saints: the England 
of imperishable patriotism. Patriotism is one of the 
worst-abused words in our language. Dr. Johnson 
defined it as ‘ the last refuge of a scoundrel,’ by which 
he did not mean to censure patriotism, but rather the 
man who used it as a cloak for self-interest. 

It has become fashionable and profitable in certain 
quarters to sneer at the land of one’s nativity. Such an 
attitude is certainly not Christian. Human character, 
and the highest development of the human race, is best 
worked out by each country fulfilling its own destiny, 
doing its own work, and being loyal to its own tradi- 
tions. Against certain current innuendo, | would state 
that a good Catholic may be, and often is, in the 
highest sense, the best patriot. The history of English 
Catholics, even under intolerable persecution, is a 
proof of this. For a Catholic, the word patriotism is 
sweetened with holy associations and used tor the 
highest service of the nation. English Catholics have 
nailed the word to the Cross of Christ, entwined it in 
His crown, enshrined it in their homes, consecrated it 
at God’s altar, and hallowed it in God’s acre. 

Catholicism teaches a man to save the word from 
becoming a catchword of politicians or a high-sound- 
ing name for greed. In the words of Fr. Kane: ‘it 
draws its human fibres, fruit and flower, from the very 
roots of rational nature. It is elevated to supernatural 
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strength, excellence and charm, by the grace of Chris. 
tian holiness.’ 

In the present crisis, vague eulogies and superfluous 
ornamentation are notenough. To save the nation we 
must preserve the home and maintain the rights and 
duties of the family. Dishonour the home, break up 
family life, and you threaten the very existence of the 
State. True allegiance to the State is not weakened 
but strengthened by loyalty to the Church. The throne 
of His Majesty, King George, is made more secure 
by true Catholic submission to the King of Kings. 

Are we Catholics bad patriots for afhrming that the 
first debt we owe to our country must be paid to our 
God! That the highest service any man can render to 
England is the service of Faith? 

There is only one deathless patriotism, and that is 
the patriotism of Godliness. Without faith and godli- 
ness, the State is pillared rottenness and its base built 
on stubble. Mere mechanical progress will but hasten 
our doom if there be no spiritual progress. The dis- 
coveries of the scientists will only help us in the light 
of the miracles of the Sanctuary. Our members of 
Parliament must see to it that the House of Commons 
does not take precedence over the House of God. 
True patriotism will not accord to anything or anyone 
a homage it denies to God. In the midst of our com- 
plex difficulties, our patriotism must have one meaning 
and one Master. 

The dragon I take to be an emblematical figure re- 
presenting evil of any kind. St. Michael, St. Mar- 
garet, St. Silvester and St. Martha are all depicted as 
slaying dragons, and St. John the Evangelist as 
charming a winged dragon from a poisoned chalice. 

There are those, of course, who deny the existence 
of any dragon. Nothing to them is evil. A modern 
writer or a gloomy cleric will sometimes claim to have 
slain him, just as inconspicuous figures came from the 
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‘year claiming to have won the War; but they do not 


tell us what they have done with the body and there 
is much evidence that it is still very vital. In England 
it has been nourished since the Reformation by every 
form of negation and it poisons our literature, our men- 
tality and our life with the fetid breath of pessimism. 

It is high time that a crusade was called to slay it 
in the name of God, Our Lady and St. George. We 
are reaping the harvest of the dreary seed sown by 
Luther, Calvin and the Puritans. The harvest of these 
and kindred gloomy religions is a depressing thing. 
Only the religion of St. George will re-establish a 
Merrie England, for joyousness and hope are based on 
certitude in regard to things that matter. Hope be- 
comes possible to the man who can ‘ see the invisible.’ 
There is a very close relation between faith and hope, 
as there is between ¢he Faith and a glorious future for 
England. In the midst of the gloom, we must build 
to the glory of God, never doubting. We must wrest 
victory from defeat in the midst of a desolate material 
outlook. That outlook may appear as dreary as did 
those few desolate sand lagoons off the Paduan coast 
of Italy at the beginning of the Christian era. But 
just as on that barren situation the Italians built the 
gleaming city of Venice; just as St. Mark’s rose re- 
splendent on a deserted shore, so with hope and certi- 
tude can English Catholics help to rebuild their be- 
loved land as God would have it. 

There are wise men looking for such a land and 
many thousands in whose hearts may be found not 
despondency, but rather the echo of the angels’ song, 
‘Fear not. I bring you tidings of great joy.’ 

We English Catholics love our native land : it con- 
tains our kindred and our friends. Here we have 
learned all we know of pleasure, pain, home and relli- 
gion. We are members of the human race, but we live 
in families : we would fulfil our obligations at the ends 
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of the earth, but we love best our native soil. We are 
patriots for better or for worse, for richer or poorer, in 
sickness and in health, ‘in national glory or decline. 
We believe that our religion is not alien because Catho- 
lic. If we said any other, the very stones would cry 
out against us. We should be confronted by a great 
host of witnesses, priests like St. Augustine, kings like 
Alfred, Edward the Confessor, and Richard, and a 
great multitude of the common people who lived and 
died Catholic Englishmen. 

We believe in England and in the future of Eng- 
land, else why should we daily pray : 

‘O Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God and our 
most gentle Queen and Mother, look down in mercy 
upon England, thy Dowry’? 


A. J. Francis STANTON. 
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A LANDMARK IN LITURGICAL ART* 






HE worst enemies of an art are those of its own © 
household, the people with natural talent but no 
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bad taste. For how many art schools, even among the 
best, teach anything of the general and fundamental 
principles on which all craftsmanship should be based ? 
In an age of classic art instinctive good taste might be 
looked for as part of natural talent, but in these days 
the critical faculty is warped before it has time to de- 
velop, by low standards in music, literature, architec- 
ture and art in the narrower sense of the word, whether 
domestic, decorative or pictorial. Even Rubens, for 
all his genius, did not escape the coarsening influences 
which the later Renaissance left behind it; and his pic- 
tures could never be universally loved for their beauty 
as are those of a Fra Angelico who, although his draw- 
ing is not always accurate, had lived in fourteenth cen- 
tury Florence. How many potential musicians might 
be found in a jazz band, writers among journalists who 
have never read an English classic, and artists in the 
perpetrators of the so-called devotional art displayed 
in ‘Catholic repositories.’ 

L’ouvroir liturgique, quoted in Vestments and 
Vesture (pp. 220-221) on the subject of professional 
workshops, says : 

The unlucky thing is that everyone imagines that he 


himself possesses that quality of good taste which, in the 
realm of the beautiful, occupies the position which belongs 
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*Vestments and Vesture. A Manual of Liturgical Art. By 
Dom E. A. Roulin, O.S.B., Monk of Ampleforth Abbey. Trans- 
lated by Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B., of the same Abbey. 
(Sands & Co. ; 15/- net.) 
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to good judgment in the realm of reason—innate qualities 
both of them, but capable of development by practice and 
study. They require a clear vision, deliberate choice, and 
the power of drawing the particular out of the general . 
The aesthetic part of the work should be allotted to persons 
with aesthetic gifts and training. 


For though innate artistic perception is not proof 
against the baneful influences that hinder its growth, 
it often needs little education to make it develop 
rightly. Those who possess it are generally quick to 
recognise true principles and hence true art, once they 
are presented and explained. Those incapable of such 
perception must be asked to take on trust, as they 
would in the case of any science, those universally ac- 
cepted principles which lie deeper than the diver- 
gences of schools and periods, and to refrain from 
condemning as a fussy dilettantism that keener sense 
to which the spurious in art is like notes played out of 
tune to a musical ear. 


Liturgical art is in one sense the most important, as 
bearing directly on the chief work of man, the worship 
of God. It is now becoming the fashion—and a 
blessed fashion—to be liturgical. But since what is 
popularised is thereby placed at the mercy of all man- 
ner of men, art fares ill at the hands of fashion, being 
imperilled by a thousand ignorances and exaggera- 
tions. Dom Roulin’s book comes therefore as a god- 
send in the fullest and most literal meaning of the 
word. It is not only a book for the present hour, but 
one such as priests, communities of nuns, altar socie- 
ties and all makers, buyers and sellers of vestments 
and church needlework have needed for the past four 
and a half centuries; and if you who read this repre- 
sent any of these categories, or feel generously in- 
clined to make a precious gift to those who do, I 
strongly advise you to skip the rest of this review and 
order a copy at once. It treats of the material, make 
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and decoration of every detail of vestments, altar linen 
and hangings, and is particularly valuable for Dom 
Roulin’s careful explanation of the principles on 
which his admirable mingling of theoretical and tech- 
nical instruction is based. Would that every educated 
Catholic might read the author’s preface, chapter the 
first on the Essential Principles and Evolution of 
Liturgical Vesture, and chapter the fourteenth on 
Faults of Taste and their Cure. Those who read this 
much will probably read more, for the book has all the 
charm of a work written with enthusiasm tempered by 
a thorough knowledge of the subject, a knowledge 
founded on erudition as well as practical experience. 


Antiquarians, rubricists and embroiderers have all 
written books on church vestments from their respec- 
tive points of view, and Dom Roulin has used and cor- 
related the information they supply, in achieving his 
own purpose. This, he tells us in his preface, 


has been to produce a practical guide to liturgical and 
beautiful vestments, in order to help not only the profes- 
sional makers of vestments, but also those devout women 
who take up the work from religious motives, and especially 
priests, who are concerned to follow the best liturgical 
traditions and who have to deal with the serious question 
of costs .... This book . . . . does not deal so much 
with the technical processes of manufacture as with the 
aesthetics of vestments. It has much to say about the 
conditions of beauty, or at least of its salient qualities ; it 
has many comparisons to make between vestment and vest- 
ment, between this design and that design. . . . It is my 
hope and desire that the book may prove a manual of 
‘practical theory,’ such a theory of good vestments as 
will help to produce good vestments.’ 


Few are so well fitted for this task as Dom Roulin: 


For many years now I have had practical acquaintance 
with the subject of this book, for I have been asked from 
the most various quarters to design vestments and their 
accessories. Now it was a parish, now an abbey, now a 
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diocesan seminary ; another time the request came from a 
Cardinal Archbishop, and the vestments were to be made 
for his metropolitan cathedral. In this way I have been 
compelled for many years to be busy constantly with pen 
and pencil and brush ; and I have experimented with many 
designs .. . . from very various sources. It has been my 
business to settle the cut, quality and ornament of every 
sort of vestment, and then to negotiate for their making 
. . . with the firms who make such things (Preface). 


Several hundred illustrations, ingeniously sought 
and chosen, together with the remarks appended, do 
nearly half the work of the book, and are an education 
in themselves. Pictures by old masters, photographs 
of brasses and sculpture show the vestments of the 
period to which they belong. There are drawings, dia- 
grams, designs in detail or in full, photographs of 
sanctuaries, altars, and vestments ancient and modern. 
The illustrations are used especially for comparine 
good, bad and indifferent vestments. The best models 
outnumber the less good, but we have also examples 
of the worst modern productions from dealers’ cata- 
logues, and other examples of work having both 
faults and good qualities to be noted. A banner de- 
sioned in a liturgical perindical is described as ‘a mass 
of lancuishing angels,’ Four stoles are shown side bv 
side, two good, one of the ‘spade’ variety labelled 
‘horrible shane and mincing ornament’ and the fourth 
‘more suitable for a necktie.’ A mitre on the head of 
a bishop is criticised as ‘a pretentious construction, 
badly shaped and much over-decorated,’ and ecclesi- 
astical gossips are discreetlv silenced (‘ Who is he hav- 
ing a hit at? Isn’t it rather like the Bishon of So-and- 
so?’) by the additional remark that ‘ the face is not a 
portrait.’ 

But Dom Roulin’s criticism, often humorous and at 
times righteously indignant, is never unkindly, though 
its humility and broadmindedness seem to have es- 
caped the notice of the reviewer in The Month, who 
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finds him too arbitrary: ‘ Take, for instance,’ he says, 
‘the question of lace albs. Dom Roulin does not like 
lace, and no one disputes the fact that lace was not 
used in the sanctuary even in the later Middle ages. 
But why should medieval custom decide the matter? 
.... To our thinking a flounce of lace upon a delicate 
cambric alb.. . . . is a much more artistic form of orna- 
mentation than those oblong patches of appliqué em- 
broidery which, six hundred years ago, were supposed 
to enhance the beauty of the priest’s inner vesture.’ 
But Dom Roulin, far from wishing that ‘medieval 
custom should decide the matter,’ especially in favour 
of non-continuous apparels, says of these ‘oblong 
patches’ : 


The nineteenth century with its zeal, or rather infatua- 
. tion for the Middle Ages, strove to copy these accessories 
and many other unnecessary items. .. . But this rather 
petty and narrow and imitative art is languishing and 
dying ; the cold chill of routine and convention has stolen 
over it. . . . Men are seeking now more and more to pre- 
serve the primary and dominant character of things, and to 
discard defective custom and mere antiquarianisms .:. . 
These non-continuous apparels are only reminiscences of a 
sy - and . . . . not very satisfactory as ornaments 
p. 24). 


The Month reviewer continues, ‘And surely such a 
lace-bordered alb . . . . is a more convenient and prac- 
tical liturgical inner garment than a voluminous and 
stuffy swathine after the measurements of St. Charles 
Borromeo. This is especially true of the bishop who, 
in a hot climate, has to wear it over both tunic and dal- 
matic. ...”’ But Dom Roulin nowhere advocates a 
voluminous alb, and quotes the measurements of St. 
Charles only in reference to the length of rochets and 
surplices and the size of chasubles and finger-towels. 
And has his critic read the author’s closing words on 
the subject of lace? 
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But let us hasten to add that there are no rules in these 
matters . .. . Many kinds of lace have been and are being 
produced, some of which are superb... . . These laces 

. . « add a special beauty and distinction to the rochets 
of prelates. In many churches the other members of the 
clergy and the mem and boys who serve at the altar wear 
vestments of linen which are without lace and perfectly 
simple. We humbly submit to competent authority this 
suggestion for an appropriate distinction (p. 17). 


And again on page 34: 


We must have that broadmindedness which is charac- 
teristic of our Mother the Church. . . . Rochets adorned 
with rich and beautiful lace .... serve as a very proper 
and’ distinctive dress for ecclesiastical dignitaries, 


Dom Roulin’s opinions will not always be fully 
shared by all his readers (some, for instance, will ques- 
tion the choice of the specimens of embroidery from 
the Abbey of Maria Laach as representing what is best 
in modern art); but there seems no reason why he 
should not be allowed to express his preferences, es- 
pecially as, having explained the reasons, artistic, 
traditional or liturgical, which lead to his conclusions, 
he expressly disavows any wish to be exclusive. He 
is ready to accede to popular taste wherever this is pos- 
sible without detriment to the dignity and beauty of 
Christian worship and the prescriptions of the Church. 
In him, the artist’s love of art is always subordinate to 
the monk’s love of God. 


On pages 26-27, he says: 


We should like to make it clear in this place, and we 
shall repeat it again, that we have no intention of usurp- 
ing the functions of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. It 
hardly needs saying, and yet we say it to avoid misunder- 
standing : All our criticisms and suggestions are made in 
fullest deference to the authority of that Congregation.’ 


For Dom Roulin there is no question of merely 
aesthetic considerations where the Church, by tradi- 
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tional usage or otherwise, has made clear her own pre- 
ferences, much less where she has laid down a rule, 
even when long tolerated custom may plead against 
the obligation of following it. 


But the Church’s intentions and the principles of 
true art safeguarded, he encourages personal initia- 
tive. He has no sympathy with the unintelligent idea 
that work inspired by some particular school must bor- 
row from it exclusively; as though the artists of any 
period developed the characteristics of their art with 
the desire that time should petrify them into rigid 
rules of ‘pure Byzantine’ or ‘correct Gothic,’ and were 
not seeking simply to achieve beauty by any means 
that came to mind or hand. Of the early ages of the 
Church Dom Roulin says : 


We shall how them a marked predilection because . . 
they offer and will ever offer an ideal. But we do not 
suggest that there should be any servile imitation of the 
past .... The world of thought and taste does not want 
any more of that inferior and fossilized art which was so 
widely practised in the nineteenth century . . . . What it 
wants is that we should seize the essential character of 
liturgical vesture, and that we should be inspired by the 
best, without respect to style or epoch or country. The 
consequence of such a logical and sincere effort will inevit- 
ably be the production of vestments which are not of any 
rigorously exact style, whether that be antique, Roman- 
esque, Byzantine, Gothic or Renaissance. It will produce 
Catholic vestments, yet vestments which shall be in har- 
mony with the individual spirit, taste and feeling of each 
nationality (p. to). 


The French edition of Dom Roulin’s work ap- 
peared under the title of Linges, /msignes et V éte- 
ments Liturgigues a few months earlier than the Eng- 
lish version. The difficulties of translating his charac- 
teristic style have been well overcome by Dom Justin 
McCann; there is hardly an awkward word or phrase 
in the book. In the next edition, the line missing at 
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the bottom of page 40 should be supplied, and the 
last word but two on page 150 should be coe instead 
of hood. Some of those for whom it is written, espe- 
cially among parish priests, can ill afford to spend fif- 
teen shillings on a book, however far beyond that 
price may be its intrinsic worth. How welcome to these 
would be an abridgement, made, if possible, by Dom 
Roulin himself, which would bring the book within the 
scope of a greater number of purses and so widen the 
sphere of its much needed influence. — 


ESCAPE 


ASTE not on trivial things 
Thy passionate heart. Small cares 


May heavy weigh, slight stings 
Smart sorely. Spread thy wings; 
Elude thy dull despairs 
In the bright regions of the upper airs. 


There brooding love distills 
Healing from bitterest bane; 
Beckon the lights on hills 
Aquiver with daffodils ; 
There, as the grass drinks rain, 
Thou too mayst drink of long-lost joy again. 


There shal] thy heart be free 
To spend, sans loss, its power— 
One with the shouting sea, 
The deep-dug swaying tree-— 
Exultant, hour by hour, 
In the glad life that beauty brings to flower. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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CONTRIBUTISM* 


F social panaceas there is no end, and after G. K. 
C.’s Distributism comes Mr, J. R. Bellerby’s 
Contributism. As the author of A Contributive Society 
promises us a criticism of the idea contained in that 
book during the present year, it would seem unfair 
for a mere layman in the economic world to enter the 
lists of criticism before the appearance of that second 
work. But it may be shrewdly suspected that it is only 
the latter part of the book, containing the reconstruc- 
tive ideas, which will be submitted to this self criti- 
cism, and an examination of the premises on which the 
scheme of social reconstruction is based may not come 
amiss. In any case, the critical volume may be antici- 
pated with unmixed feelings, for how rarely do 
authors develop into critics of themselves. 

Mr. Bellerby’s description of what he is pleased te 
call the ‘economic system ’ gives the impression that 
he has been shown round by someone who regards that 
system with complacency. It has weak points, he 
admits, but it is a good machine which only requires 
better oiling and one or two minor replacements to 
function perfectly. 

Throughout his analysis of what he calls the econo- 
mic system (although many of us are inclined to re- 
gard it as the economic scramble), he makes use of 
terms which, like the words used by Humpty-Dumpty 
in Alice in Wonderland, mean just what he intends 
them to mean, He speaks of ‘goods’ not ‘ commodi- 
ties’—a vital distinction. Ruskin was wiser when he 
spoke of the production of wealth and of illth. He 
does not seem to realise that labour power is a com- 
modity, but he follows in the footsteps of Marx in 


*A ContrisuTive Society. By J. R. Bellerby. (Education 
Services, 28 Commercial Street, London, E.C.1.) 
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recognising the class war, which he calls ‘ the employ- 
ment of one group by another.’ 

Again, dealing with money, he cannot envisage, the 
existence of. an economic system deprived of the use 
of money as a medium of exchange. Money, to him, 
is a check on waste and extravagance. We may all 
use communal roads without being provided with 
tokens authorising us to make use of this socially- 
owned service an unrestricted number of times, but 
this could not be applied to railways or water supply 
or gas. We should abuse our freedom. Therefore, 
the money system must be perpetuated. Yet the Mer- 
rie England of William Morris had no use for money, 
and Sir Thomas More devoted gold to the basest 
uses. 

Mr. Bellerby emphasises the importance of the 
human factor. But in this he shows no originality. 
Human nature does not change. Education may 
modify it, but the incentive of gain is the base of 
man’s economic conduct. His psychological comments 
sometimes take one’s breath away. One or two will 
bear quotation. He says: 

Sometimes ‘ acquired ’ self-interest underlies the fear of 
losing employment. We are induced to strive because in- 
efficiency may mean dismissal, and then, the raised eye- 


brows of friends. It is the faint scorn of neighbours that 
is the real dread of the unemployed. 


Each day the newspapers record cases of suicide of 
men rendered desperate by unemployment. Not hun- 
ger, not the spectacle of wives and children deprived 
of necessary food and clothing, but the ‘ faint scorn 


of neighbours is the real dread of the unemployed.’ 
Very obviously, Mr. Bellerby has never been out of 
work. 

One more quotation of naive economic psychology. 
After emphasising that self-interest is the motive of 
economic condutt, he says that the prodigious strength 
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and life of industry ‘is due at least in part to one 
more motive: that. of the urge to add. Few seem to 
know with sureness from what this springs, least of 
all those who possess it. It is strangely present: and 
its power is fierce.’ 


Again the daily newspapers supply, however dubi- 
ously, the secret of this urge, in their almost daily 
list of bankruptcies. No matter how rich a man, is, he 
is never secure. He heapeth up riches, but he can- 
not tell who shall gather them. 


‘In order to produce any marked effect upon the 
economic system,’ says Mr. Bellerby, ‘the line of ap- 
proach must be: first, to work out in detail the nature 
of the new system desired; secondly, to decide what 
qualities in human personality would be needed to en- 
sure the effective operation of the system; and thirdly, 
to institute a widespread campaign of education to 
produce these qualities.’ 


The latter half of the book deals with how this 
should be done. A Rotarianism of universal applica- 
tion will give us all the watchword of service. Our 
schools will all work on the principles of Sanderson 
of Oundle. The community will be our God and we 
will serve him, knowing that in serving him we shall 
be serving ourselves, for are we not the community ! 
Our aim will be to contribute all we can to the com- 
mon stock, taking from it, at the same time, all we 
can, for consumption stimulates production. 


Alas ! factories and shops are overflowing with food 
and boots and blankets and clothes, and millions are 
in need of the common necessaries of life. Produc- 
tion was never more efficient than it is to-day, but 
distribution remains still inefficient. It is the problem 
of distribution that is puzzling the minds of the poli- 
ticians and economists of to-day. Wealth is piled up, 
but it cannot be distributed. The producers of the 
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wealth cannot buy the wealth they have themselves 
created. The economic ‘system’ protected by the 
‘laws of property’ prevent this. Contributism scarcely 
solves the riddle. 

Mr. Bellerby’s book is a book to place in the hands 
of a study circle, W.E.A. class, or I1.L.P. Guild of 
Youth. It would provide them, on every one of its 
pages, with debatable matter, and show them that there 
are still people in this world who can look upon the 
life around them with equanimity. 


e. =. Le Huray. 


POST CRUCIFIXIONEM 


LL things stood in wild confusion— 
The days of Mary came and went 
In retreat, in seclusion. 
At the heart of the confusion 
Came and went— 
Came and went 
Those still days of close retreat. 





AN UNCOMMON BOOK OF PRAYER 


MONG the many treasures of St. Edmund’s 

College, Ware, are a number of old Catholic 
Prayer-Books. Their preservation is mainly due to 
the zeal and insight of Father Raymund Stanfield. 
Amongst them is a copy of the famous old A/anual: A 
Manual of Prayers and Litanies: Distributed accord- 
mg to the Days of the Week. With other Excellent 
Devotions fitted for all Persons and Occasions. Last 
Edition much corrected. Permissu Superiorum, 
1688." It is a 12mo. volume, singularly compact 
though actually containing no less than 564 beautifully 
printed pages. From the foreword ‘To the Pious 
Reader’ we learn that the present edition is ‘ purg’d 
from many, both gross Errata’s in the Print, and im- 
proprieties in the Translations ’ ; the Hymns are ‘ ren- 
dered according to the Corrected Latin of P. Urban 
VIII (now generally used in the Church), and those 
too in far more Musical Numbers.’ 

But the main and justest glory of this last Edition is a 
large and exquisite body of Litanies, so strong, and yet so 
sweet ; so affectuous, and yet so instructive; so rigorously 
ordered and expressed, yet so soft and naturally flowing ; 
in fine, so intirely comprehensive and yet so moderately 
proportion’d that it is impossible they can be attended to 
without rendring their Readers wisely devout; nor prac- 
tis’d without engaging attention; nor once read, without 
inveigling into a continual practise. 


The Calendar which follows is peculiarly interest- 
ing. In January alone twenty British Saints are com- 
memorated or their feasts kept; in February twenty- 
two; in March twenty-seven; in April twenty-six, and 


This Manual is, of course, well known to those interested 
in the Liturgy of the Penal times, see Joseph Gillow, The Origin 
and History of the Manual, reprinted from the Ushaw Maga- 
gine, 1910, where, p. 37, he traces it through no less than 
seventy-two editions. 
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so on. Four of the above are Bishops or Archbishops 
of Canterbury, including Lanfranc and St. Anselm, 
two are Bishops of London. There follows a very 
brief summary of Christian doctrine which we should 

robably term ‘ What every Christian ought to know.’ 
Morning and Evening Prayers for every day of the 
week occupy pages 14-292. Prefixed to these is an 
‘ Advertisement for the Morning’ with a prayer to be 
said ‘ When you are forth from your bed,’ another ‘ in 
putting on your Apparel,’ yet another ‘when you are 
Apparelled.’ Grace before meals is precisely the same 
as we say to-day: ‘ Bless us, O Lord and these thy 
gifts which we are about to receive of thy bounty, 
through ....’ The Morning and Evening Prayers 
are taken straight from the Liturgy, the Breviary 
Hymns and Psalms being given in forcible English, 
though the original Douay Version of the Psalms is 
sometimes very quaint and very ‘Latin’—the words of 
Ps. xliv, for example: ‘ Intende, prospere procede et 
regna’ being rendered ‘ Intend, proceed prosperously 
and reign.’ 


But perhaps the most interesting feature is the daily 
Litany. On Sundays we have The Litany of the Holy 
Trinity, on Mondays, For the Dead, on Tuesdays, Of 
the Saints and Angels, on Wednesdays, The Litany 
of Intercession for England, where the Response is: 
“Have mercy on England’ or ‘ Pray for England.’ 
The English Saints invoked are St. Alban, St. 
Thomas, ‘ All holy Martyrs of this nation, who volun- 
tarily lost your lives here, to find them again in a joy- 
ful eternity, pray for England.’ Then follow St. 
Gregory, St. Augustine, ‘St. Bede, most Venerable 
Confessor,’ St. Helen, St. Ursula and St. Winifred. 
The Petitions in this Litany are most outspoken : 


‘From the Spirit of Pride, Rebellion and Apostacy, 
deliver England, O Lord.’ 
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‘From the Spirit of Hypocrisie, Prophaneness and 
Sacriledge, deliver England, O Lord.’ 

‘From presuming on their own private opinions, 
and contemning the authority of thy Church, deliver 
England, O Lord.’ 

‘From Schism, Heresie, and all blindness of heart, 
deliver England, O Lord.’ 

‘From Gluttony, Drunkenness, and the false liberty 
of an undisciplined life, deliver England, O Lord.’ 

‘That it would please thee to incline the hearts of 
our Magistrates rightly to understand our Religion, 
and impartially consider our sufferings, we beseech 
Thee hear us.’ 

‘That it would please Thee to improve our restraints 
and temporal disadvantages into an occasion of retired- 
ness and Christian severity, supplying our want of 
Public Assemblies by a greater diligence in private de- 
votions, we beseech thee hear us.’ 


There follow exquisite prayers for ‘patience,’ for 
‘ Preservation of the True Catholick Faith,’ ‘ for those 
that are fallen from the Church.’ The Litany for 
Thursday is Of the Blessed Sacrament and in its pathe- 
tic Petitions every point of Eucharistic doctrine that 
was then assailed is emphasised, e.g., the power of 
Consecrating, the Victim in the Tabernacle, the 
Reality of Processions of the Sacred Host, the Viati- 
cum, the fact that, despite His ascension into heaven, 
Christ is yet upon our altars. One of the Petitions 
echoes the controversies of the time: 


‘From presuming to interpret the great secrets of 
thy Will by the incertain rules of our Private Conceits, 
deliver us, O Lord.’ 


The Hymn for Friday is a translation of the /esz, 
dulcis memoria of which the whole thirteen verses are 
given. The rendering may be familiar to some of our 
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readers though the present writer has never seen it 
betore. We give the first three verses as a sample of 
the easy grace and vigour of the translation : 


‘Jesu, the only thought of thee, 
Fills with delight my memory; 
But when thou dost thy presence shew, 
Heav’n seems into my brest to flow. 


‘No theam so sweet, nor voice can be, 
Nor to the ear such harmony; 
No heart can thoughts so charming frame, 
As Jesus his most precious Name. 


‘Jesu, our hope when sins we grieve, 
Thy mercies all our wants relieve, 
If good, to those that seek thy grace, 
What art thou, when they see thy face?’ 


The Litany of our Blessed Saviour which follows on 
the above has very long and very touching petitions; 
one of these runs ‘ That neither for reward nor danger, 
we withdraw our fidelity from thee.’ The Litany of 
the Blessed Virgin, for Saturday evenings, is as unlike 
the Litany of Loretto as can be imagined, but its peti- 
tions are couched in terms of the tenderest piety drawn 
from the various episodes in the life of Our Lady. No 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin® is given but an 
Office of the Holy Cross and another Of the Holy 
Ghost are provided. Various prayers follow, one of 
St. Austin, another A Devout Prayer made by Sir 
Thomas More when he was Prisoner in the Tower: 
‘Take from me, O Lord, this lukewarm, or rather key- 
cold manner of meditation, and this dulness in prayer 

. .. Then come Devotions and Litanies for the 
sick; acts of various virtues; Meditations on the 
Sacred Passion; prayers before and during Mass; be- 


* This omission is remarkable, since the Office of Our Blessed 
Lady was edited by Richard Verstegen as early as 1599. 
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An Uncommon Book of Prayer 


fore and after Confession and Communion. There is 
also given The Manner of Serving at Mass where 
some of the instructions to the server are interesting : 
‘When you see the Priest spread his hands over the 
chalice, light your wax candle; kneel, and with your 
other hand hold up the vestment till the Elevation be 
past; that done, kiss the vestment, put out the light, 
and so often as you pass by the Blessed Sacrament 
adore on your knees.’ A little later on he is told to 
‘Give the Pax to the audience, observe order of calling 
and years.’ 

A still further collection of Hymns and Prayers is 
given, also a short Litany of Jesus and the /esus 
Psalter, a Litany of the Blessed Virgin not unlike the 
Litany of Loretto, and The Golden Litany briefly 
commemorating the chief Articles of our Blessed Re- 
deemer’s Life and Passion. 

The most remarkable thing of all is a species of Ap- 
pendix containing The Method of Saying the Rosary 
of our Blessed Lady, as it was order’d by Pope Pius 
the Fifth, of the Holy Order of Preachers, And as it 
is said in Her Majesty’s Chapple at St. James’s. The 
Sixteenth Edition. Printed for T.D. in the year 1686. 
A brief acccunt of the Rosary is given and then, sur- 
prisingly enough, each Mystery is introduced by the 
familiar ‘ Let us contemplate in this Mystery... .’ 
precisely as it used—until recently—to be said in so 
many churches. Then follows the Litany of Loretto 
where ‘ Mater Intemerata’ is rendered ‘ Mother un- 
touched’ and ‘Salus Infirmorum’ by ‘ Health of the 
weak,’ 

Finally we have Prayers for the King, Queen and 
Queen Dowager. Here the whole of Ps. xix is given 
and not merely the last verse or ‘ Domine salvum fac 
Regem’ as we have it to-day. The same Prayer for 
the Royal Family is given as that to which we are 
accustomed, but with the name of King James in- 
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serted ; while on the last page we have ‘ To be added 
to the last Collect at the end of Mass: 

“And defend thy servant Innocent the chief Bishop, 
James our King, Mary our Queen, and Queen Cath- 
arine. * 


Hucu Pops, O.P. 


A PRAYER 


ORD, should’st thou add unto my fare 
L The bitter herb, the herb called care, 
Grant I may not withhold the grace, 

But wear, dear Lord, a tranquil face— 
Unfeigned, a tranquil face. 








N 
Teach me to bear the seeming ill; St 
Always to seek, all ways thy will : a 
Then that I may my soul address = 
To climb its heights, its deeps no less, - 
At least, my God, in willingness— “ 
At least in willingness. h: 
For heights and depths alike confess d: 
Thy glory, and have power to bless, al 
And lift from out dread nothingness, a 
The soul, which bears of Thee th’ impress, A 
Thy fashion, yea, thine own likeness ;— ; 


Then kindle thou and make to burn, 
O make to burn my willingness. 
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ODE 


PEN, opal doors, 
mists that roaming strew 
long unvisited moors ; 
open, womb of the rain, lap of the dew; 
let run this most sweet limpid string; 
let steal its winding course 
through 
peat and moss 
the slender hidden force; 
and the bird sing, sing, 
even to a note unheard in the unflecked blue, 
to a still listening ear, 
where hillocks roll and grasses toss 
in the light, wistful year. 


New-born, rillet, start to run. 

See, caught by the sun, 

a gnat alighting trace 

innumerable wrinkles on its hand-breadth face: 
see it swerve 

to shun a miniature rock; 

a counter shock 

has tangled all those ripples into lace; 
diamonds flash 

and darken on a stronger curve 

and heavy swing. Recoil. 

A clear way and a sudden dash. 

Now swirling recollection. 

Clouted weeds embroil 

its passage in a slow dejection. 

Run, rivulet, upon a path of pebbles. 
Pause. 

Meditate. 

Absorb the light; 

gather dreadful weight; 
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rush with impetus new volume trebles. 
Heaped the impatient water gnaws 
enthrottling banks, 

springs to freedom and expanse. 


Unless along its marges 

its flow is scarcely visible for poise ; 

its shallow clarity 

the universe enlarges, 

till the pole dive to unreality. 

All, unless the inspiring sun, 

but water has a voice: 

hum and rustling in a rhythm unknown, 
inviting to rejoice. 


Empty the ears of every soft sound 
in the moss, 

in the air around; 

from the eyes 

banish the vision of repose, 

when the waters narrow and rise, 
with an action of fetched breath, 


and, rounded, plunge as to the hazard of death. 


Glassy column and sheet 

stand rigid at their fiercest speed ; 
crash and explode at their feet; 
growl and churn; 

and climb the slippery stair; 

to return, 

and recede 

in skeins of incredible hair ; 
around exhilarated, absent flesh 
hiss and swish afresh. 

A cool slide 

into a well-like, deep, tree-shaded pool; 
where a school 


of light and dark flecks play and hide. 
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Ode 


Flow, placid stream 

past birches at the brim; 

islet and stony holm, 

divide the water pendant branches comb; 
borne away 

fall’n flowers, and dropped scales 

which served their day. 

Lo, a seed, 

provided in an hour of need 

for flight or navigation, gaily sails. 

Some frequent and monotonous jar, 

call, bark or thud, 

echoes against a cliff afar, 

behind a wood. 

Patient and attentive, hush 

every murmur; break 

silently in alcoves of moaning reed and rush; 
sweep to obliteration over the pebbly bar. 
The lake. 


Not such, a long descent 

of many assembled rills, 

but the republic lies in craterous hollowed hills; 
where the toppling, the precipitous, 
those of even pace, 

the slow, 

are for a long day pent. 

Come all to a metamorphic flow, 

they wind, heavily changing place; 
and in their winding smother 

one another, 

and knot with other selves ubiquitous. 


Grope upon the uneven prison floor; 
deeper haunts and darker cells explore; 
fill unechoing caves; 

break, waves, 
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where banks are steep; 

sob, sob along the tantalising shore, 
so low a sudden onrush were escape; 
sink and almost sleep; 

drown without place or shape. 


Roam on the common face of the many waters’ fate; 
move at the will of the breeze; 

rustle and swing like the trees 

in the liquid wind. 

Float as a stony plate, 

till the sun rescind 

work in the stagnant air 

of the jewel-making frost, 

with never a care 

for its cunning crossed. 


The sun in its strength 

lifts from the lake’s defenceless length 

shadowless clouds; 

anon, 

come evening, and of the crossed beams of sun and 
moon 

no ray longer warms, 

there are seen forms 

some call elves; 

which, suiting the notion, as they glide 

among themselves, 

from side to side 

lean, and swaying swing like shrouds 

of nightly dancers, nor yet less light. 

The child has reported the sight and gone to bed; 

the sport is over the night-breeze led; 

spirits that were never there 

fold their garments in the air, 

lay them flat and smooth as they ever were. 
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Ode 


Out gallops a riderless stream. 

Its long delay 

a sleep and a dream. 

Now it is night and day; 

now it is winter and spring ; 

wild or meek as they run 

the waters rustle and swing, 

pitch and fold, 

answering in diamonds and gold 

to the rays of the sun; 

echoing the sky 

where they lie 

tranquil and deep in a torn rock trough; 
enticing enough 

to strip the young of their shirts and shoes. 


‘Come, earth-born too, 

dive in the mellow flood; 

sting your skin; 

startle your blood; 

here is matter to gambol in. 

“You have seen the sky never more blue; 
you have seen the salmon leap 

as a fierce silver C; 

you have heard the blackcock’s angry call, 
the curlew’s mournful trill; 

where a million living creatures thrive, 
where scarcely rocks sleep, 

what is awake and alive 

and not you? 

‘What would you do; 

where would you be; 

would you forgo or lose 

the birthright of all?’ 


Farewell, swamp and glen, 
dappled hills, 
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sundew and midge. wit 
With longer strides Dr 
to the ways and the towns of men; Tr: 
to the bellowing sea, anc 
to its salt and rocking tides ; pet 
to serve snoring mills Pas 
in tangled gloom; fulf 
polish the smooth sides for 
of long embankment walls; 

thread narrow arches Wh 
between arrow-faced buttresses. dim 
Dare hinder it now, the river upo 
through burst banks sprawls, whe 


turning fields to unbidden meres; 

waking sleeping engineers 

with the nightmare fall 

of a new steel bridge, 

over which loaded lorries and new cars 
should have raced to help and doom. 

By what marshalled force and forced marches 
how to deliver 

the threatened metropolis, 

and obliterate the scars? 


Beyond the last town 

shapeless dimensions all but lie; 

weariness of mud brown 

listlessly returns the colours of the sky. 

Undaintily, long loaded jetties tread 

in shallow filth, to find 

the groping channel in its bed. 

Its voice no more than a weak lap, an inarticulate 
moan ; 

films of ooze from fouler depths renewed, 

a bobbing horror by squawking gulls pursued, 

replenish its fetid breath; 

in the watches of death 
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with riches piled and honour strown. 
Dredgers grind. 

Traders skulk 

and await the signal to discharge 
petrol or ores. 

Pass it in the time in which a barge 
fulfils its freight of stores 

for a distant hulk. 


While windmills still gesticulate, 

dim, motionless, the river seems to wait 
upon the first salt kisses of the ocean’s lips; 
where a white pharos heeds the ships. 


Joun Gray. 
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THE PLOUGH AND THE MOUSIE 


HERE is a tendency to set up mathematics, in 
Tis frigid detachment and unreality, as the very 
pattern of a science, and even of philosophy. Here 
St. Thomas’s terse Aristotelianism im mathematicis 
non est bonum is appropriate to show the indifference 
of our deepest desires to such an abstraction. For 
they are attracted by the real which is primarily con- 
crete; by a thing and not by a type; by what the scho- 
lastics would call the guod, in opposition to the quo. 

Yet you should hear some of the people most in- 
clined to regiment a variable and highly individual 
reality into the uniformity of a system speaking on the 
Rationalisation of Industry! ‘Ne voyons nous,’ says 
M. Blondel, ‘se constituer sous nos yeux deux Thomis- 
mes, l’un qui est un instrument de verité, de recherche, 
de haute conduite, ]’autre dont plusieurs voudraient 
faire un procédé administratif et une sorte de caporal- 
isme intellectuel ?’ 

The Greeks were aware of the danger of sacrificing 
the real to the reason, which is almost forced on us 
by the nature of both, for knowledge must be general 
to be rational, and things must be individual to be 
real. Even the poets reflect this unhappy necessity 
of fixing the fleeting in the cold pastoral of a Grecian 
urn. Small blame, then, to the scholastic who seems 
at times, perhaps unconsciously, to lapse into a Wol- 
fian mood, and to confine his metaphysics to the eter 
nal possible. The intellect is imagined to live its life 
in the world of essences, while the world of facts is 
just the haphazard outcropping of certain types; and 
just as number is neutral to anything from the unit up- 
wards, so are essences with regard to fact-determina- 
tions which are, in consequence, almost destitute of 
intellectual value. Santanyana can be capped by the 
scholastic manual. 
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The Plough and the Mousie 


But for St. Thomas himself, the first object of mind 
is Being, not Essence. Now, the proper act of Being 
is existence. Existence is not the positive addition 
of reality to the possible, nor does it transport the 
possible into fact. But it is clear that the individual 
of fact—the word is used without scientific prejudice 
—has more in it than the possible individual. Mark 
Antony shall not love Cesar dead so well as Brutus 
living. And it is ironical that defenders of the An- 
selmic argument can invoke the proverb that a live 
mouse is better than a dead lion. Although the fact- 
reality may be gone in a flash and the abstract intel- 
ligible content abides for ever, there can be little doubt 
which of the two—the opposition must be cautious— 
exercises the deepest appeal, and by this very fact is 
the richer in being, and consequently in truth. ‘ What 
flowers to-day may flower to-morrow, but never as good 
as new.’ Truth is stronger than fiction. Other things 
being equal, an zs satisfies more than a cam be, and a 
has been more than a might have been. A fact, how- 
ever humble, viewed in this light, is better than the 
most embracing principle. 

Much the same consideration applies to mutability, 
so easily scorned. For the individuality of a human 
experience raises it above abstraction. Its transience 
rationally considered lowers its value—and yet, ‘but 
O! the very reason why I clasp them, is because they 
die.’ A grace of childhood is its quickly passing im- 
maturity, and though it were vain to deplore, since 
true beauty of manhood outfeatureth childish charm, 
it is not wholly true that, whether in men or things, 
best is mature. Consider sheep and hens. And the 
expression of the dear fugitive in lyrical verse, who 
would dare call it sub-human or a pastime, not a 
serious activity, of the spirit? Or who nowadays would 
repeat the classical mood of the Age of Reason, and, 
for the sake of the prose of rational philosophy, the 
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work of man’s maturity, relegate poetry to his nursery 
period, ‘la poésie, un badinage,’ as the Abbé Bré. 
mond puts it. 


Movement itself is a cause of pleasure, for, says 
St. Thomas, commenting by anticipation on Keats’s 
last sonnet, we desire to know things whole and per- 
fect, and when things cannot be experienced so, we 
take pleasure in their ever-changing face; one per- 
fection follows another, and in this way the whole is 
somehow felt. 


No one has the right to force a constant intellectual 
value on a mood. The desire for Being may be as 
half satisfied, and the perfection of Being as fairly 
represented in the poetic fugitive as in all the majestic 
images of the indefectible exemplars of the cosmos 
evoked by a passage of philosophical rhetoric. In- 
finity is not of quantity, and the tota simul et quieta 
possessio of eternity may be better mirrored in the 
brief enjoyment of a moment than in the continuous 
contemplation of a principle; in the swift intake of a 
lovely little phrase in Mozart than in the prolonged 
possession of the rules of the syllogism. ‘O! heavens,’ 
said the Eleatic stranger, ‘can we imagine being to be 
devoid of life and mind, and to remain in awful un- 
meaningness an everlasting fixture?’ 


There is the metaphysician’s temptation to despise 
the small, a sort of philosophical Prussianism which 
would erect the monumental, the kolossal, the system, 
in the place of the unappreciated little living thing. 
The poet at least has no such megalomania; for to 
see a World in a Grain of Sand, and a Heaven ina 
Wild Flower, hold Infinity, in the palm of your hand. 
and Eternity in an hour, are auguries of innocence 
for him. Although, it might be remarked, that better 
still would be to see the grain of sand itself, and the 
wild flower. 
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The Plough and the Mousie 


Then more subtle is the metaphysical attitude of 
independence, of indifference almost, which is 
adopted towards everything experimental, particular, 
concrete. Human knowledge of facts, it is admitted, 
may be the starting point of the metaphysician, but 
metaphysics itself rises without genealogy, free and 
untramelled of such things; and apparently must of 
its very nature. 

But this being the case, the relation of strictly philo- 
sophical thought with the ordinary likeable world of 
fact might seem to rest on nothing closer than the 
simultaneous location of two activities, abstract rea- 
soning and experience, in the same subject. Which 
amounts to saying that there is little more than an 
incidental connection between them. A doctor may 
sing, but the meeting of medicine and music is chiefly 
mythological, in Apollo. 

Still, is the relation of the object of experience with 
the object of thought in truth no closer than this, 
scarcely more than a Leibnizian harmony, if at times 
even that? And how establish an intimate and organic 
unity ? 


Tuomas Gitsy, O.P. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Housg or Goiv. Lenten Sermons by Fr. Bede Jarrett, 
O.P. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


lt is debatable whether the spoken word, reported verbatim 
and put into print, retains as an essay anything of its value as 
oratory. Perhaps no generalisation should be made, but each 
example be judged on its merits. This much may be admitted : 
the written word of the speaker may best be appreciated by one 
who seems to hear while he reads. For those who have listened 
to the English Provincial, The House of Gold will glow with 
vitality from the first page to the last, and the great practical 
truths of life contained in it wil} come to them with a new force 
and actuality. Others less favoured will miss much of the ap- 
peal in the preliminary sermons on Power, Place, Haste, and 
so on. But none can fail to be moved, and occasionally even 
thrilled, by the oratory combined with the forceful thought and 
sane common-sense in the series on The Forgotten Family. We 
envy the New York congregation that listened to the magni- 
ficent appeal to the American people to rebuild the home. Even 
in the written word its power is not lost. In this series Love, 
Courtship and Marriage are dealt with by one who recognises 
keenly the practical difficulties and dangers of human com- 
panionship but recognises too that Grace and Nature must walk 
hand in hand. Here is teaching, advice, help and admonition 
that the Catholic laity, young and old, married or unmarried, 
cannot afford to be without. We could almost wish that these 
eighteen sermons alone had gone to the building of the House 
of Gold, and yet the Sermons in Holy Week with which the 
volume ends could scarcely have been omitted for, with a like 
greatness of vision and of word, they bring before us those 
elemental forces of Salvation, Charity and Suffering, which 
alone explain and solve the problems of life. 

H.C. 


BrITAIN’s ECONoMIC ILLNESS. By Henry Somerville. (Hard- 
ing & More; 5/-.) 

Mr. Somerville, persuaded that ‘ our economic weakness is 
principally due to moral error and defect—to idolatry of material 
wealth and reliance on self-interest as the ruling motive of 
action,’ also that ‘ covetousness has been the national sin which 
is now bringing a terrible retribution,’ would rouse us to take 
thought. A brief historical survey concludes that our post- 
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Book Reviews 


reformation covetousness was ‘ sanctified by English religion 
and philosophy, especially by Calvinists and Benthamites, as a 
providential instinct and national guide to conduct, which en- 
riched the community as well as the individual.’ The present 
position is grave because ‘ the class war of labour and capital 
has paralysed British industry and brought it within sight of 
collapse.’ This class war, the author reminds us, ‘ is the 
inevitable result of the division of society into capitalists and 
labourers.’ Statistics are quoted to prove that our unemploy- 
ment is due to ‘ our failure to hold our own, in world competi- 
tion.’ To make matters worse Britain is ceasing to be a 
mother country, for ‘ the British people are now shirking parent- 
hood more than any other nation in the world.’ 

Diagnosis is followed by examination of proposed remedies. 
Rationalisation is shown to be ‘ more efficacious for aiding Bri- 
tish trade than for remedying unemployment. It cheapens pro- 
duction by displacing labour.’ As for Empire Free Trade, ‘ no 
one has ever attempted to show what Canada (for example) 
could or would offer Britain that might be accepted as com- 
pensation for a tax on imported wheat.’ Mr. Somerville states 
quite frankly his own suggestions. ‘A reduction of wages in 
the sheltered industries is a necessity in the present conditions 
of British economy.’ Next the guild principle claims considera- 
tion, and Mr. Somerville proposes ‘ strong trade unions and 
associations of employers’ as a beginning to guild ownership 
and control in industry. Profit sharing and co-partnership are 
favourably regarded. But the conclusion of the whole matter 
in this most sincere and plainly written treatise is Ye must be 
born again. Otherwise we are lost. ‘ Perhaps we shall be 
as Russia’ is the mournful cry at the end. Perhaps. And 
perhaps not: In any case Mr, Somerville’s warning is timely 
and is not to be lightly dismissed. Thought and much care 
and pains in the statistical argument are evident. 

J.c. 


Wuy I am anp Way I am Nort a Catuotic. By Archbishop 
Goodier, Fr. R. A. Knox, Fr. C. C. Martindale, S.J., 
Hilaire Belloc, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Dr. Headlam, Professor 
A. E. Taylor, Professor H. C. Goudge, Rev. W. E. Or- 
sue and Principal John Oman. (Cassell & Co., pp. 256; 
6/- net.) 


_ It is symptomatic of the ever-increasing interest in Catholi- 
cism that popular manuals discussing our religion are regularly 
being offered to the public. This book, intended for that fabu- 
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lous creature, ‘the man in the street,’ will, the jacket informs 
us, ‘appeal to thoughtful people no matter what their particular 
views or denomination.’ It would be an error to read these 
essays straight through from cover to cover in the order in 
which they greet the eye. The comparative merit or demerit 
of each can best be gauged by reading alternately a Catholic 
contribution and then its corresponding Protestant one. ‘The 
Church,’ Mr. Chesterton has said, ‘is a city with a hundred 
gates.’ Archbishop Goodier and Mr. Belloc were born in that 
city ; the other three Catholic writers entered by different gates, 
though hard by each other. Our apologists of Part I. have 
demonstrated superbly that any true religion must appeal to the 
‘Totus homo.’ Man is not mere mind, not mere body. Man 
is a compound unit of both elements. The true faith, there. 
fore, must appeal to the whole man and not just to one element 
of his composition. Any religion that does not satisfy the 
complete man is fatuous. 

The Anglican Bishop of Gloucester, the coryphaeus of the 
Opposing camp, contributes a lachrymatory essay well ca'culated 
to anger the impartial unbiassed scholar. Dr. Headlam is of 
that race of students which cannot see the wood for the trees. 
The light from scripture, patristic tradition and reason in plain 
support of Papal supremacy is so blinding that his episcopal 
eyes cannot cope with its brilliance. He is generous enough 
to allow that ‘it is probable St. Peter preached in Rome. It is 
probable that he was martyred there.’ He is certain St. Peter 
did not preside at the Council of Jerusalem and did not possess 
‘ the gift of infallibility.’ To read the Bishop’s essay is to be 
convinced that that good prelate has neither the ‘ gift of in- 
fallibility’ nor the remotest idea what the ‘ gift of infallibility ’ 
connotes. 

Canon Goudge’s paper is all that we may expect from his 
pen and therefore no disappointment has assailed our heart. 
* The New Testament,” says he, ‘ is just as unfavourable to the 
Roman claims as the Old Testament.’ 

Dr. Orchard explains why he would find it ‘ difficult’ to be- 
come a Roman Catholic. May we assure the Reverend Doctor 
that all intelligent converts to the Faith have found the plunge 
dark and ‘ difficult.’ Some even find it ‘ difficult ’’ to remain 
Catholics. But why should it be easy? Our Blessed Lord never 
hinted it would lack difficulties. The more difficult the act of 
faith, the more meritorious it is. 

We need to make it doubly clear to our non-Catholic friends 
that what theologians term ‘ invincible ignorance’ is no reflec- 
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tion whatever upon their intellectual calibre. ‘ Invincible ignor- 
ance ’ of the true Church is perfectly compatible with a ‘ first’ 
in Honour Mods. or Greats, or with coveted honours in any 
other school. Faith is a supernatural ‘ gift,’ not an acquired 
commodity purchased at some educational stores. Prayer and 
mortification dispose the soul to receive that gift from the Giver 
of all good gifts, and needless to remark humility of spirit is 
included as a necessary condition. 
R.L.H. 


THOUGHTS FOR MepiTaTION. Third Series. By Mother Clare 
Fey. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. ; 5/-.) 

Jesus THE Cruciriep. By Mother Clare Fey. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne, Ltd.; 2/6 paper, 3/6 cloth.) 

Originally intended only for religious, these two little volumes 
of the collected meditations of Mother Clare Fey will be wel- 
comed by the wider public which, through the generosity of the 
Sisters of the Poor Child Jesus, has already learnt to appreciate 
the writings of their holy foundress. The Thoughts are sug- 
gested by the Magnificat, the Salve Regina and feasts of Our 
Lady, St. Joseph, and other saints. The title of the second 
volume amply explains its scope. 

The translation has, on the whole, been well done, but in any 
further editions more careful reading of the proofs should elim- 
inate such blemishes as ‘ we are but the dust of nuns’ on page 
135 of the first-named volume and ‘half-broken eyes,’ and 
‘hands powerless from wringing ’ on pages 71 and 72 of the 
second. 

M.D. 


Opp Joss. By Cecily Hallack. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
Ltd. ; 3/6 net.) 

One is tempted to speak in superlatives of Miss Hallack’s 
new book. It is a beautiful, a delightful, a delicious work, 
salt with wisdom and humour, fragrant with scents of Paradise, 
healthy as the Sussex country which is its scene. Miss Hallack 
writes, as ever, because she has something to say. The book 
ends all too soon. Our only complaint against the author is 
that we have not had enough. Job’s apostolate is so gentle and 
so convincing, the call of Apostle Pansy so irresistible, that one 
is impelled to walk up the garden path between the flowers and 
insist on having more. It is sad that such a happy work should 
be bound in mud brown. 

A.C, 
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SprituaL Works or Pere Vincent Husy, S.J. Translated 


from the French by a Religious of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. ; 7/6.) 


The first Jesuit House of Retreats in France was established 
at Vannes in Lower Brittany, in 1650, and Pére Huby was its 
first Rector. More than forty years of his priestly career were 
spent giving the Spiritual Exercises to various classes of people 
by whom he was held in universal veneration. Many favours 
were attributed to his intercession both before and after his 
death. This volume of his writings will be welcomed by many, 
and their appreciation will be increased by the fact that the 
translation has been so well done. 

The ‘famous’ Retreat for Ten Days holds the first place 
in the book, but the Minor Works, and especially the Spiritual 
Maxims, are not less valuable. 

The Foreword warns the reader that ‘ some of Pére Huby’s 
expressions concerning self-surrender and abnegation may 
startle the ears of a pleasure-loving generation.’ It might be 
as well to add, om the other hand, that for souls of another 
east the meditations on venial sin and humility will need certain 
explanations. 

M.D. 


YESTERDAYS OF AN ARTIST MONK. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Dom Willibrord Verkade by John L. Stoddard. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1930; price 7/6.) 


May the spiritual history of a Dutch artist be described as a 
‘ Dutch interior’? If so, that is how we would sum up the 
contents and atmosphere of this book. Jan Verkade, borv 
sixty-three years ago in the neighbourhood of Amsterdam, was 
the son of middle-class parents of Protestant antecedents who 
do not seem to have troubled much about the religious educa- 
tion of their children. But they treated them generously in 
other ways, and gave Jan the means to pursue a long appren- 
ticeship to the painters’ art. He narrates the history of his 
studies and practice in Holland, France and Italy. In Paris 
he was associated with many well-known people, such as 
Gauguin and Paul Verlaine, so that the history of his student 
days throws a valuable light from a new angle on the artists’ 
Paris of the eighteen-nineties. But more important far for his 
own spiritual development were his sojourns in Catholic Brit- 
tany, and it would seem to be the faith and example of Brittany, 
more than any other human influence, that he owed his con- 
version. Very quietly and calmly he describes his soul’s pil- 
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grimage, giving us a picture of gentle, mellow tints. He makes 
it appear a simple, natural thing, and there is very little excite- 
ment. So we go on until he bids us farewell at the door of the 
Benedictine novitiate. Revoking our initial flippancy, we should 
describe the book finally as the pleasing self-portrait of a very 
likeable person. 

J.M. 


Two Men or ALexanpria: Philo, born B.c. 20; Origen, born 
a.D. 185. Some of their shorter sayings and incidental side 
issues, collected and translated by Herbert Gaussen, M.A. 
(Heath Cranton, 1930; pp. 81; 2/-.) 

It was a good idea to collect some of these pithy sayings such 
as ‘ There are people who talk of good things but cannot prac- 
tise them ’ (Philo), or the acute remark of Origen that ‘ Christ 
ventured on an enterprise that was beyond human nature, and 
venturing, succeeded.’ ‘ God,’ says Philo, ‘is not like little 
children who play on the sea-shore, and make sand-heaps, only 
to knock them down with their hands.’ Many of the sentences 
quoted from Origen are interesting, but a fair number seem 
rather pointless, perhaps because they are wrenched from their 
context; why tell us, for example, that ‘the two blind men 
healed by Christ are (according to Origen) Israel and Juda '? 

H.P. 


East Winp. By Doreen Smith. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne ; 7/6.) 


I dislike the first ninety pages of this book. I find the fre- 
quent parentheses irritating, to begin with; the author is obtru- 
sive, so that while she holds up the action to make her own 
personal observations her characters are like puppets waiting 
for the strings to jerk again; and I have the impression that the 
heroine’s discontent is the author’s own, and it ‘is tiresome; on 
page 29 Janet goes out, much to her mother’s annoyance, but 
she returns so quickly that the annoyance is entirely unconvinc- 
ing; and there are other defects. The trouble seems to be that 
Miss Smith is striving to write a ‘ Catholic novel’ instead of 
getting on with the story she has to tell: that really begins at 
page go and is as commanding as the earlier part is wearisome ; 
it grips; the characters are alive, and Janet and Martin are de- 
lightful, but the mixed-marriage question must be regarded as 
fortuitous ; Teresa wrecked her life not because she married a 
heretic but because she did not marry for love; and in the light 
of after events the account of the Protestant days and sneers 
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of the heroine seems rather cheap and pointless. Miss Smith has 
literary ability, and if she writes her stories without prejudice 
she will give us the kind of Catholic novel that is wanted. 


R.R. 


RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT, WIT 
OTHER Essays APOLOGETICAL AND CRITICAL. By Dom Cuth- 
bert Butler. (Sheed & Ward, 1930; pp. 190; 5/-.) 

Very rarely can it be the case that essays written between 
twenty-five and thirty-five years ago can be so well worth re- 
printing as these by Abbot Butler. The first essay gives its title 
to the whole collection and is an examination of the teachings 
of Auguste Sabatier in his Réligions d’Autorité et la Réligion 
de l’Esprit, 1904. Abbot Butler shews how like and yet how 
unlike to Catholicism are the views put forward by Sabatier, 
how he accepts practically everything for which Catholics had 
in the past to fight, yet how completely his views cut the ground 
from under the feet of the Catholic apologist by offering a purely 
naturalistic account of what he concedes to be facts of history. 
But is it possible to maintain any truly Catholic position with- 
out the basis of dogmatic definition? The Essay on The 
Modern Critical and Historical School was originally a lecture 
delivered to the Historical Research Society in 1898, but is as 
full of interest to-day as it was thirty years ago; it sketches the 
lines on which modern investigations in New Testament study, 
Ecclesiastical History and Christian origins have been pursued. 
The third paper deals in the main with Harnack’s handling of 
the problems presented by early Christian literature. As this 
paper was contributed to the Dublin Review so far back as 1899 
it unfortunately gives Harnack’s earlier and not his later views. 
It is a pity that these were not stated in an appendix, for, as 
everyone knows, the great critic radically changed his opinions 
on the dating of the New Testament books, see his Date of the 
Acts and Synoptic Gospels, translated into English in 1911. 
This renders the otherwise interesting Chronological Tables 
given on pp. 99-104 useless. But the paper on Bishop Lightfoot 
and the Early Roman See, though written as far back as 1893, 
remains as fresh and valuable as ever. The volume closes with 
two new papers, one on the so-called answer to Mr. Vernon 
Johnson’s One Lord, One Faith, and the other on Frederick von 
Hugel, reprinted from the Tablet of February 14th, 1925. 

The Abbot writes with the ease and simplicity begotten of 
real familiarity with his subject. He shows us how, while the 
attack on Christianity is perpetually shifting its ground, the 
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Catholic apologist has no need to change his weapons, though 
he has to direct them against assailants who always séem to 
imagine that they have said the last word. He also shows how 
fatally easy it is to let those same weapons get rusty, how easy 
to fancy that the defence which proved effective fifty years ago 
will be equally forceful now. We need no change in our prin- 
ciples, but if we are to use them effectively we have to be 
abreast of the times and possess an intimate knowledge of the 
trend of modern thought, H.P. 


Tue Art oF MenTAL Prayer. By Rev. Bede Frost. With an 
Introduction by the Rt. Rev. Abbot of Pershore. (Philip 
Allan; 8/6.) 

Almost complete unfamiliarity with High Anglican books ot 
devotion must, presumably, have lain at the root of the pleasant 
surprise which this book brought me. It is very good; and 
this not merely on account of the author’s wise plan of allowing 
so many of the very best and authoritative Catholic writers to 
speak for themselves, but also on account of his own contribu- 
tion. His chapters on What is the Christian Life? and The 
‘Gap’ in the Religious Situation of To-day, are excellent; the 
latter especially so: and when, in Part III, Explanations, he 
speaks of Some Chief Difficulties of Mental Prayer, his handling 
of Temptations is all one could wish for. The central portion 
of the book is taken up with a very succinct review of the 
Ignatian, Franciscan, Carmelite, Salesian, Liguorian and Ora- 
torian methods of prayer: but are the Dominicans, then, so 
colourless that he can afford to neglect them? 

My criticism of the book would equally hold for many on the 
same subject written by Catholics. Why stress the difficulty of 
Mental Prayer? Is it difficult to learn to ride a horse? Not a 
bit—as I can testify from experience. Once sufficiently mas- 
tered, an increase of proficiency can go on indefinitely. Why 
do so few people know how to ride Because they don’t want 
to learn. It is just the same with prayer. Get people to want 
to pray, and, as Pére Grou says somewhere, the rest will fol- 
low. Then the eternal division into schools and methods. For 
myself I think it overdone. Just as no two persons walk exactly 
alike—witness the unending drilling of the Guards—so no two 
persons pray alike, however identical the method they follow. 
Yet, broadly speaking, the exercise of walking is, in most 
people, the same: and so will true prayer be. There is far more 
similarity than divergence in all the various schools and methods, 
and meticulous dissection tends only to confuse. 
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Both publisher and printer have done their work admirably, 
and the book is a joy to read; but why should the author who 
is content with Ignatius, insist on Pedro de Alcantara, Francois 
and Bonaventura, when English would serve just as well? 
Finally, the book, besides being well indexed, is enriched with 
an admirable Bibliography. Needless to say, the works men- 
tioned are nearly all by Catholic writers, and a vast number by 
saints of the Catholic Church. One can only hope that so great 
a cloud of witnesses will lead the author to something even more 
fundamentally necessary than The Art of Mental Prayer. 

O.F.M. 


FLORILEGIUM PaTRisticum, Fascic. xxvu. S, AuRELm Aucus- 
Tint, De Beata Vita. Ed. Michael Schmaus, Professor 
Extraordinarius in Universitate Pragensi. (Bonn, 1931; 
P. Hanstein ; pp. 23, 1 Mark.) 

The editors, Drs. Geyer and Zellinger, continue their admir- 
able work. To review it is not easy ; merely to mention it would 
be unworthy. For once, then, we will give some account of the 
treatise here presented to us. The De Beata Vita is a species of 
dialogue—or rather discussion, since the speakers were many— 
on the essence of real happiness. St. Augustine opens with a 
beautiful Preface to Theodore, whom he speaks of as most elo- 
quent, endowed with this world’s gifts and with a most acute 
mind, 5, cf. De Ordine i. 31. The question, he says, is how, 
having come into this world, we are to discover the best way 
to return whence we came. Some, he says, care nothing for this 
question ; others rashly put out into the deep and are lost in the 
storms of this world ; others—more fortunate—come, at length, 
after being near to shipwreck, into port (2). The first two dis- 
cussions take place in the baths owing to the inclement weather 
(6-22), the third is held in the garden (23). After a light re- 
freshment—lest their minds should prove sluggish—they sit 
down to open the discussion. The company is made up of 
Navigius, Augustine’s brother, Licentius, son of Augustine’s 
patron, Romanianus, a’ mere boy but possessed of a tolerable 
mind (26), one who recited Virgil in the early morning to Augus- 
tine’s annoyance, De Ordine i. 6, 8, 9, and of whom a quaint 
story is told, ibid. i. 22 ; he promised to change his life which was 
alas, in harmony with his name, but he gave Augustine much 
cause for anxiety later on, Ep. xxvii. 6. Trygetius may perhaps 
have been his brother ; he seems to have been the slowest witted 
of all the company (29), yet it is he who breaks out at the close 
with the exclamation, ‘ Would that we could do this every day!’ 
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(36). There were also present Lastidianus and Rusticus ‘ con- 
sobrini mei,’ otherwise unknown to us. But, adds Augustine 
with a touch of fatherly pride : ‘ there was with us too one who 
was the youngest in years but—unless my love for him misleads 
me—one whose mind gives promise of great things, my son 
Adeodatus ’ (6). It was Adeodatus who, when Augustine asked : 
‘What kind of man possesses God? ’ replied, ‘ He who has no 
unclean spirit in his soul,’ and when Augustine asked ‘Who do 
you, my boy, think has no unclean spirit in his soul? For me- 
thinks you brought forth that suggestion from your own serene 
and pure soul,’ Adeodatus answered : ‘ He who leads a chaste 
life,’ and when asked to say in what that consisted, replied ‘ He 
is truly chaste who has his gaze fixed on God and is occupied 
with Him alone’ (12 and 18). 


it would be a mistake to imagine that these discussions were 
dry and formal things ; they were punctuated with laughter and 
fun, Licentius was but a boy, evidently anxious for his dinner 
(10), and when asked what was the object of food, promptly 
answered ‘ the body,’ and when the disputants had arrived at 
the preliminary conclusion that ‘ misery ’ meant ‘ lack of re- 


quisite things ’ and Augustine asked what might be the opposite 
of ‘lack of things,’ at once suggested ‘fulness.’ Professional 


‘notaries’ took down everything that was said, but Licentius 
protested against his somewhat gauche remarks being commit- 
ted to writing ; he had, however, to give in. All the disputants 
quote freely from the classics; Cicero, Sallust and Terence, 
flow spontaneously from their lips. Augustine dominates the 
scene and guides the discussions. But, as he insists, there is no 
schoolmaster to be afraid of and all can ventilate their ideas 
freely, even to the extent of speaking bad Latin as Monica once 
did, though Navigius conceded that it was expressive. Poor 
Navigius had a weak stomach and is full of forebodings, for he 
had succumbed to Licentius’ blandishments and eaten forbidden 
delicacies, His prognostications of future interior troubles 
amuse Monica. One of the most pleasing features in these 
naive discussions is the part played by Monica. Woman-like 
she is anxious about the dinner and whether there will be 
enough to eat. But she takes her part in the talk and displays 
a homely wit and shrewd judgment which Augustine enjoys. 
‘Is a man happy, then, simply because he has all he wants?’ 
they had asked in chorus, ‘ Only if what he has is good,’ said 
Monica, ‘ I smiled at that,’ says Augustine, ‘and said ‘* Mother, 
in that remark you touched the heights of philosophy !’ ’’ Adeo- 
datus’s words about purity of life met with Monica’s warm ap- 
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proval; the boy can hardly have realised how his father’s sou! 
must have been wrung. 

Behind all the disputants is another figure, a shadowy one, 
that of ‘ our Bishop’ or St. Ambrose. Augustine recalls some- 
thing Ambrose had said in a sermon, and when at the close he 
referred to the mystery of the Trinity, Monica ‘ remembered 
words which had stuck in her memory and, as though awaken. 
ing to her faith, chanted with glee that verse written by our 
Bishop : 

‘ Fove precantes, Trinitas ’ 
adding : ‘ That is ‘‘ Beata Vita’’ beyond all question ; that is 
the perfect life; to it we can trust that, hastening on our way 
thither, we shall be brought to it through sound faith, eager 
hope and burning charity.’ 

Other Fascicules in the same series that have reached us are 
Fascic. xxii SS, Eusebii Hieronymi et Aurelii Augustini Epis- 
tolae mutuae, Mks. 5.60; Fascic. xxiv, S. Aurelii Augustini, De 
Doctrina Christiana i-iv, ed. H. J. Vogels, Mks. 5; S. Aurelii 
Augustini, De Videndo Deo, seu Ep. cxlvii, ed. Michael 
Schmaus, Mks, i, 50. 


A Sprrituat Pircrmace. (Longmans, Green; pp. 239; 7/6.) 


This book purports to be notes from an unfinished private 
diary of a mind that has pilgrimaged from the Established 
Church to what the pilgrim frankly calls ‘the threshold of the 
Catholic Church.’ Whether or not the pilgrim is a being of 
flesh and blood or a mere ens rationis, the story of his pilgrimage 
should invite many of his readers to follow him on his way. 

Something of the charm of travel-tales has been captured by 
his pen. Though it is everywhere and undeniably the pen of a 
scholar, yet it leads the reader not into the book-dusty atmos- 
phere of a library but into the freshness of spring and dawn. 

Many names of the great captains of modern controversy find 
a place in the pilgrim’s winning travel-talk. But nowhere is 
the stress of the attack allowed to quench the pilgrim’s sense 
of charity. If, as we shrewdly suspect, the pilgrim is using 
the permissions of fiction to disguise the fact that he is on this 
side of the threshold, he is to be thanked for the spirit of charity 
no less than of scholarship that gives his book a place amongst 
the few. But if the pilgrim is a real pilgrim, and if his way- 
faring has really led him, trembling and afraid, to the threshold, 
may his readers’ alms of prayer open the everlasting doors and 
direct his feet into the way of peace! 

V.McN. 
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Tre GREAT Revicious OrpeRs. By Piers Compton, Illustrated 
by Margot Foster. (Elkin, Matthews & Marrot; pp. ix, 
224; 6/-). 

Mr. Compton gives us sketches of the history of the chief 
religious orders, each within some twelve or fourteen pages. 
The founders and origins find the fullest treatment, the growth, 
organisation and practices, and the more notable members and 
houses are adequately outlined. The matter is well selected, 
and with it is combined some insight into the peculiar appeal of 
each order and its effects in secular history. The more ancient 
orders only are included, and the Jesuits, Oratorians and Pas- 
sionists alone of modern ones find a place. The history of each 
in England meets with special attention. The illustrations seem 
out of keeping with the rest of the book, and some of the orders 
they do not really illustrate and none of them do they render 
illustrious. O.M. 


Tae HiGHER Court. A play in four acts. By M. E. M. Young. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 3/6.) 


Tue New J.L. Short Stories. By M. E. M, Young. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne; 5/-.) 


Mr. Pryce-Green, his daughters, Idalia and Polly, and Ethel- 
bert, his son, find their combined incomes slender enough ; Fred, 
a struggling medical practitioner, is not able to support Polly, 
whom he desires to marry, and is forbidden the house just as 
she sets out for Paris; but chance and the police bring a street 
casualty to the Pryce-Green’s flat and Fred attends him pro- 
fessionally. The invalid guest remains a long time and is un- 
able to give his name; he falls in love with Idalia, but imagines 
she is engaged to Fred; he appears poor and ill-nourished, but 
proves to be a millionaire newspaper proprietor whose dis- 
appearance begins to be a matter of public interest. After his 
identification he proposes to Idalia and is at length accepted. 
But Idalia is a Catholic. She has to overcome scruples about 
making a mixed marriage before consenting to the engagement, 
and just as a happy ending seems imminent she discovers that 
MacManus is married and divorced: her renunciation is the 
climax of the play. 

Anyone can see through the millionaire business; why can’t 
Fred? Anyone can see what MacManus is driving at when he 
talks of Fred’s engagement and the mixed marriage problems ; 
why doesn’t Idalia explain simply and at once? The fact is 
that the heroine is unconvincing : in spite of her vaunted matter- 
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of-factness she is sentimental; she is quite ridiculous when she 
weeps about MacManus’s attitude towards money, when she 
repeatedly cries, ‘Oh! dear!’ and when, for some reason, she 
refuses to tell her family she is engaged ; but the producer could 
largely overcome these defects. By the way, Miss Young really 
must not treat her producer and actors as children! Her use of 
italics is indefensible and there are far too many minor stage 
directions, although grouping is entirely neglected. Apart from 
the lapses I have mentioned and the unreal policeman the charac- 
ter drawing is good. ‘The Higher Court ’ can be confidently 
recommended for acting in parish halls. 

Most of Miss Young’s short stories might well have ap- 
peared in a superior parish magazine: they are varied in sub- 
ject, treatment and style, but ‘ For the Pope’s Intention ’ is a 


gem. R.R. 


LiFB AS WE HAVE KNOWN IT. By Co-operative Working Women. 
Edited by Margaret Llewelyn Davies. Introduction by Vir- 
ginia Woolf. (The Hogarth Press; 5/-.) 


Here are a few voices speaking for the huge inarticulate mass 
of working women; here may be read at first hand the experi- 
ences, difhculties and heroisms of the poor. The book may be 
recommended to that half of the world which does not know 
how the poor live and die. One cannot but feel that the plea 
urged here and there in the book for divorce and the eugenic 
programme generally would not be backed up to any great ex- 
tent by English working folk, who are instinctively right iv 
these matters, though heaven knows how long they will remain 
so in the face of the intensive modern propaganda. 


L’ApocaLypsE. Edition abrégée par le R. P. Lavergne, U.P. 
Préface par le R. P. Allo, O.P. (Paris ; Gabalda ; 10 francs.) 
It is about ten years since Pére Allo published his masterly 
commentary on the Apocalypse. He was writing for scholars, 
and consequently was unable, as he tells us in a preface to the 
little work under review, to present the ‘ spiritualité si haute, 
et, en dépit des apparences, si lucide’ of the last of the books 
of the New Testament in a way suited to ordinary readers. Pére 
Lavergne has now attempted to do this, giving a short intro- 
duction, Pére Allo’s translation, and the substance of his exe- 
gesis. It is unnecessary to say more than that Pére Allo, himself 
the best judge, warmly approves of the result, 
: L.W. 
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iio Se eo 
NE of the gravest dangers of the present political 
system in this country is the acceptance of ex- 
pediency as the guiding principle of legislation. Moral 
principles have no longer any practical influence in 
government. The disadvantages of employing ecclesi- 
astics in high offices in the Government, always greatly 
exaggerated, had the important counter-balancing ad- 
vantage of the recognition of moral principles in legis- 
lation. 

Political ecclesiastics might be corrupt, though there 
is no historical evidence to show that they were more 
corrupt than the modern lawyer-politician, business- 
politician, or demagogue-politician. It would be difh- 
cult to show that Holy Orders, per se, are more de- 
moralising than the verbal subtleties of the Statute 
Book, stock and share broking (or pushing), or even 
a righteous indignation at the sweating of the working 
classes, 

A statesman or politician in Holy Orders (to-day this 
suggests the Devil in Holy Water) must, at the worst, 
make some show of informing with moral principles 
his public acts and those for which he is ofbcially re- 
sponsible. He has some acquaintance with moral 
principles drawn from the Christian code, which is the 
code permeating our culture and civilisation and there- 
fore not foreign to the minds and consciences of the 
people. The lawyer, business man or demagogue may 
be quite ignorant of Christian moral principles, except 
in so far as he has to adapt himself to the effect of them 
on his fellows, He may deliberately discard such prin- 
ciples and only permit them to influence his actions as 
necessary but regrettable expedients. He may further 
be opposed to such principles and adopt a new set, 
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derived from a modern social theory or political 
economy, foreign to the consciences of the public 
whose social welfare is in his charge. 

The public could reasonably expect the legislative 
acts of William of Wykeham as chief executive officer 
to be informed with moral principles. Failing in this 
respect, he would suffer severe and effective criticism 
not only from below, by the expression of public 
opinion, but from above, from the Church to which he 
was subject and responsible in a special manner. In the 
case of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Baldwin, or Mr. Ram- 
say Macdonald in the same capacity, there is no such 
formal allegiance to well-defined moral principles, 
and therefore they are, quite reasonably, immune from 
that special kind of criticism. 

Any legislative act directly affecting a large number 
of citizens and offending their accepted moral prin- 
ciples would, of course, evoke effective criticism on 
that ground. For example, if a Bill called the Uni- 
versities (Extension) Bill were brought in to make all 
men with less than £300 a year and more than two 
children, liable to double income-tax, the avowed ob- 
ject being to relieve the labour market, there would be 
trouble. There is obvious injustice and the legislators 
are expected, within limits, to be just. But those limits 
are narrow, they do not extend at best beyond the 
public awareness of what is going on. The public is 
not aware of unjust legislation unless it is directly 
affected, and not even then unless the popular press 
chooses to tell. Naturally the public becomes aware 
of injustice in legislation directly affecting it, when 
the legislation takes effect. But unless the injustice 
is grave and painful, the reaction against it will not 
be very strong. If the injustice is gross, as in the 
prohibiting normal, self-controlled men the use of 
God’s gift of wine, the reaction is strong and has seri- 
ous consequences, That large example of the results 
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of legislative epee of moral principles is now 
before the world. j 

Ordinarily, unless immoral legislation is obvious, 
direct, and widespread in effect, it is sanctioned and 
operates. Such legislation as the supposititious Univer- 
sities (Extension) Bill would evoke loud protest and 
not proceed very far. But the injustice of the measure 
has only to be a little less apparent for it to go a very 
long way and pass into law. In this case we may call 
the Bill the Education (School Attendance) Bill and 
we find that, though it is substantially the same as the 
supposititious Bill above, it very nearly became law. 
The Education (School Attendance) Bill contained a 
parallel injustice. It penalised parents with small in- 
comes, those subject to the compulsory education 
system and forced to use the compulsory schools, 
and it further penalised parents with normal families, 
and its penalties were financial. The origin of the 
Bill was not in a desire to give the children more edu- 
cation but to keep them off the labour market. This 
object was avowed, since it could not be concealed, 
the cat not so much having escaped from the bag as 
never having been caught and put into it. 

It is significant that this Bill was not resisted by 
public opinion indignant against the denial of moral 
principles. The public as a whole knew little of the 
Bill and so cared little. A large section of the public 
whom it would affect was to be bribed by monetary 
compensation to overlook the absence of moral prin- 
ciples. The public in general has no close forma] 
allegiance to any particular code of morals and there- 
fore the public in general can be bribed without much 
dificulty. The Bill was withstood successfully by a 
section of the public which would have suffered the 
gravest injustice. Yet the resistant public, be it ob- 
served, is notoriously attached by a definite formal 
allegiance to a clear and well-defined code of morals, 
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the Christian code which is the framework of our 
civilisation, and the whole of that code. The Bill was 
resisted on moral grounds and the resistance was 
effective. Even so, and this is important, it was not 
effective because of the principles of its opponents or 
the grounds of their opposition, though these contri- 
buted to the result. It was effective because the pecu- 
liar condition of the political parties made it possible 
for a small number of men, by an unusual (and in 
the modern political sense irregular) act of independ- 
ence, a temporary breakaway from the normal process 
of the party system, to determine the decision. It is 
possible, and more than likely, that if the Labour 
Party had an effective majority such as that of the late 
Conservative Government, the opposition would have 
been quite ineffective. The votes of the official Oppo- 
sition in the House cannot be regarded as votes for 
the upholding of moral principles, or against the 
denial of those principles in the Bill, or even against 
the Bill itself and the policy that inspired it. It ap- 
pears to be the function of the official Opposition not 
so much to criticise and none bad legislation, as to 
tramp regularly into the Lobby against al] Govern- 
ment legislation. Hence the act ceases to be expres- 
sive of an opinion or indicative of adherence to any 
particular principles. 

Despite the nature of the Bill, the escape from it 
(even now temporary) was a narrow-one. The Bill 
was inspired by nothing but expediency. The prob- 
lem of the unemployed and destitute population is 
menacing. The threat must be reduced. Here, right 
or wrong, is a way of doing that. 

There is another equally serious example of im- 
moral legislation in the Agricultural (Marketing) Bill. 
This Bill is proposed on the ground that the market- 
ing of agricultural produce is an important factor ia 
the economic condition of the farmer. A good deal 
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of present marketing is slipshod and does not secure 
the best price for the producer or the best quality 
foods for the consumer. These points may be con- 
ceded, with qualifications. The Government, realis- 
ing tardily the basic importance of agriculture to the 
life of even such an industrial commonwealth as ours, 
decides that something must be done for agriculture. 
Possibly there is an awakening realisation of the 
crumbling condition of the industrial commonwealth, 
and the Government has decided to catch at the straw. 
(Speaking of straw let us note that wheat, in our ~ 
sent insane state, is valued at only a little more than 
the stalk it grows upon). 

The Government’s line of argument appears to be 
‘Agriculture needs help. This Bill is help for Agri- 
culture, therefore Agriculture needs this Bill.’ Again, 
‘Improved marketing will increase the farmer’s pro- 
fit. This Bill will improve marketing. Therefore this 
Bill will increase the farmer’s profit.’ It is not rele- 
vant that farmers, through the National Farmers’ 
Union and the National Poultry Council, say that the 
Bill is objectionable and will do no such thing. If the 
Government claimed that the Bill is essential for the 
common good, the farmer might justly be expected to 
suffer. But the Government’s first insincerity, as 
usual, is in the purpose of the Bill. It is said to help 
the farmer. 

Now it is assumed, in the manner of all legislation 
based on expediency, that since this is, or may be, a 
way of doing whatever is wanted to be done, there- 
fore it must be done this way. It is not asked, Is this 
7 just? but, Will this way work? 

et us examine its provisions. It is alleged to en- 
able producers to provide and control their own local 
marketing schemes and provide them with financial 
assistance for the operation of such schemes. The 
Government’s great argument for the Bill is that it 
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puts control into the hands of the producers them- 
selves, through Boards locally constituted. But: 


‘The Minister is empowered ON HIS OWN INI- 
TIATIVE to lay before the Parliament the draft of 
an Order (which will come into force unless Par- 
liament resolves to the contrary) revoking or 
amending a scheme.’ (explanatory Memoran- 
dum). 

The Minister may also, where no Board is set up 
and the Bill is ignored, set up a Board himself. Local 
societies may be constituted as Boards, and every 
member of the society who is a producer of the product 
within the area shall be deemed to be a registered pro- 
ducer. All producers of any product the sale of which 
is regulated by a Board, will be bound to register and 
will not be allowed to market their produce except 
through the Board. 

An important principle is involved, or denied, here. 
If a producer is bound to sell his produce through off- 
cial channels justice demands that a reasonable profit 
shall be secured to him or that he shall be allowed to 
fix the price. If he is denied the opportunity of ob- 
taining a fair reward for his labour by his own trading, 
that fair reward must be guaranteed by the official 
trading scheme. No such justice is contemplated. 
Instead : 

“The Minister may, on the application of the 
Board administering a Scheme, if the Board satisfy 
him that the revocation of the Scheme is desired by 
more than half the registered producers or by regis- 
tered producers who produced more than half the 
quantity which was produced by all the registered pro- 
ducers... .’ (Sec. 3, Pt. II, Sched. 1). 

This means that ove large producer in any given 
area or a number of smaller producers, may bind the 
others who may be very numerous, and who may suffer 
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seriously in consequence. The enormity of this be- 
comes apparent when we read the provisions for wind- 
ing-up of a Board: 


‘In the event of the winding-up of a Board, evety 
person who, at any time during the relevant period, 
was a registered producer shall be liable to contribute 
to the payment of the debts and liabilities of the 
Board and to the payment of the costs and expenses of 
the winding-up such proportion as may be provided in 
the scheme of the registered or the aggregate amount 
of the sums paid or payable to him in respect of the 
sale of the regulated produce during that period.’ 
(Sec. 7, Second Schedule). 


Thus a producer, forced to market through an offi- 
cial channel, may be forced to meet the liabilities of 
an organisation to which he is opposed on principle 
and over which he has no control. He will be forced 
to pay for mismanagement which he is not allowed to 
correct, and for the failure of operations of which he 
may be kept in complete ignorance. A further serious 
aspect of this affair is that whilst one large producer 
of a given foodstuff may be producing that foodstuff 
as a side line, having his living and an ample reserve 
of capital elsewhere, he may ruin a number of smaller 
producers or drive them into bankruptcy because 
though producing smaller quantities, their whole 
small capital is used in producing the regulated food 
or foods. The poultry industry, which is at present 
the most prosperous branch of agriculture, exceeding 
in annual value the whole of the grain crop of this 
country, provides an excellent example of conditions 
favouring such a calamity. A wealthy speculator, 
who is none too scrupulous (such as may be found 
dabbling in agriculture to-day) is here presented with 
a golden opportunity, perfectly covered by legal en- 
actment. 
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To give one more example of the absence of moral 
principles from this —_ piece of modern legisla- 
tion, persons authorised by the Board may ‘ enter and 
inspect—at any reasonable time—any land or premi- 
ses occupied by a registered. producer and to inspect 
and take copies of any books, accounts, or other docu- 
ments kept by him relating to the registered product.’ 

It might be argued that no time is reasonable for 
such inquisition, but such an argument, demanding 
reference to moral principles, would be very costly in 
a court of law. 

These are samples from a Bill bristling with simi- 
lar interferences with the normal and reasonable 
liberty of the individual, imposing upon him unjust 
compulsion and unjust liabilities. Such impositions 
are not justified by any urgent need of the common- 
wealth, or by a reasonable prospect of an important 
and necessary good accruing to the commonwealth. 
They are made for the sake of an experiment, based 
upon a bureaucratic theory and opposed on practical 
grounds by the citizens concerned. 

This Bill, almost as devoid of moral principles as 
the Education Bill, will almost certainly be made law 
because there is no body with sufficient knowledge of 
and devotion to the moral principles involved to op- 
pose it. Moreover the Liberals have agreed with the 
Labour Party over this, if they have not largely in- 
spired the Bill. Public opinion will not affect the 
matter either way, because the public will know too 
little about the Bill. But if you are interested in de- 
mocracy and representative government, ask yourself 
what would be the wishes of the majority of voters on 
the plain question of compulsory marketing, powers 
of entry and inspection, and liability for other people’s 
failures. 

As is the case.of the Education Bill the real object 
of this legislative expediency is not openly revealed 
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It is not disclosed in the Bill, nor in the arguments 
used to support the Bill, that the existing Government 
National Marketing Schemes now in operation fail for 
lack of support, that compulsory marketing is the obvi- 
ously simple way of securing them ample support, 
though without guaranteeing their success, that the 
present lack of support is largely due to the scheme’s 
having consolidated the middleman, making him part- 
ly what the Bill will make him wholly, an overpaid 
| Seneca official. These things, indeed, may be 
called matters of opinion and therefore arguable. The 
farmers who decline to support either the present 
schemes or the Bill will assure you that they are mat- 
ters of fact. What is certainly not arguable is the fact 
of compulsory marketing and compulsory liability for 
the failures of others, authorised by statute. 

These Bills are but samples of the modern prin- 
ciple of legislation. The Trades Disputes Bill pro- 
vides another, as does the Act it is proposed to 
nullify; the Agricultural (Land Utilization) Bill pro- 
vides yet another, despite its few good points. As 
this is being written, the Lords have rejected this 
Bill. But not on moral grounds. There is hardly a 
Bill brought forward in these days which is not 
rotten with expediency. Something must be done, 
do ¢his thing, and do not ask whether it is just, but 
whether it will work. It may be done by hook or 
by crook. If the modern politician chooses the crook 
as easier to his hand, there is nobody to shame him 
above or below. The State being the godless thing 
it is, who shall with reason blame him? 


G.C.H. 
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ST. JOAN AND THE DOMINICANS 


N the 19th of February, 1431, when St. Joan 

had lain near three months in the dungeon of 
Rouen Castle and the preliminaries for her trial were 
already completed, Bishop Cauchon summoned the 
Dominican Jean Lemaitre, Vice-Inquisitor of Rouen, 
to become his fellow in judging the Maid. 

In dismay, evidently realising the irregularity of 
the whole proceeding, the Vice-Inquisitor takes re- 
fuge in a technicality : the trial, though held in Rouen, 
is considered as taking place in Cauchon’s diocese of 
Beauvais, whereas his own jurisdiction comprises 
Rouen only. 

Thereupon Cauchon has recourse to the Inquisitor, 
Lemaitre’s superior, then absent. ‘I pray your Vener- 
able Paternity,’ he writes, ‘summoning and requiring 

. . . that you should come immediately to this town 

. .. Or if you are detained by business so important 
as to give a real excuse for delay, please at least dele- 
gate Brother Jean Lemaitre in your stead... .’ 

Such language argues considerable coercive power. 
The Inquisitor seems to jump at the plea of other busi- 
ness, but from the 13th of March the Vice-Inquisitor 
Lemaitre must take his place at Cauchon’s side— 
though such tardy participation should have been suffi- 
cient to invalidate the whole trial. 

“He was forced to come in,’ Nicholas de Houppe- 
ville would testify thereafter, ‘he was a prey to great 
fears. I saw him greatly perplexed and perturbed dur- 
ing the case.’ Lemaitre’s conscience must have some- 
times troubled him, for it was he himself who told 
Houppeville that Joan had complained of the brutality 
of her gaolers—a brutality it was his own duty to pre- 
vent, or rather, to render impossible by removing her 
to an ecclesiastical prison. 
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Other witnesses bear like testimony. Jean Bréhal, 
Grand Inquisitor of France, in summing up the case 
for the rehabilitation of the Maid, declares that ‘the 
Vice-Inquisitor acted against his conscience . . . . and 
were the sentence otherwise valid, it would be invali- 
dated by the intimidation and terror to which he was 
subjected in many ways.’ Cauchon’s dme damnée, he 
can nevertheless not be exonerated from full share of 
blood-guilt, and one turns gladly from this sorry figure 
to the other Dominicans he brought in his train, who, 
as far as they dared, gave to St. Joan the succour of 
kindness and compassion. 


Of Isambart de la Pierre it would be told how he sat 
by her side, signing to her how to answer her interro- 
gators, trying to steer her through perilous places, and 
one day urging her to submit to the General Council of 
Bale, ‘ for there,’ he said, ‘ there are as many of your 
side as of the English.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Joan, ‘if there are some of our side 
there, I am right willing to submit to the Council of 
Bale !’ 

Whereat Cauchon thundered to Isambart, ‘ Hold 
your tongue in the Devil’s name!’ And later the Earl 
of Warwick himself came upon him in a towering rage, 
crying, ‘ Wortbleu, vilain, if I catch you trying to 
prompt her again, I will throw you in the Seine!’ A 
threat which it seems might have been fulfilled, had 
not the Vice-Inquisitor plucked up courage to declare 
that in such an event he would withdraw from the case. 

Brother Isambart was with the Maid at the last. It 
was he who sent for the cross from the parish church 
to hold before her eyes. At her rehabilitation he would 
tell how all wept, even the Cardinal of Winchester, 
and how ‘ in the flame to the end she never ceased to 
cry aloud confessing the Holy Name of Jesus, implor- 
ing and invoking the aid of the Saints of Paradise. 
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And what is more when she gave up the ghost and her 
head fell, she proffered the Holy Name of Jesus.’ 

Brother Martin Ladvenu, his colleague, had heard 
her in confession, and it was through his urging that 
she was allowed the solace of Communion, so long 
denied her. ‘I gave her the Body of Christ,’ he would 
testify, ‘Which devoutly and with many tears, in such 
wise as I cannot tell, humbly she received. From that 
moment to her last breath I did not leave her... . | 
would that my soul were in the place where I believe 
the soul of Joan... .’ He had stood beside her on 
the pile itself, so seemingly oblivious of all else that 
even when the fire was kindled it needed her word to 
bid him descend. 

To these two in their convent that afternoon came 
the executioner in horror and despair, saying that ‘he 
feared much to be damned for having burned a holy 
woman,’ telling how her heart, for all that he could 
do, had remained whole and unburned. To the same 
Dominican convent belongs that brother whom we find 
condemned to bread and water and imprisonment till 
the next Easter for having dared to say that the Maid 
had been unjustly slain. Evidently Dominican hearts 
were even then drawn to St. Joan. 

Neither Isambart de la Pierre nor Martin Ladvenu 
(nor indeed the condemned brother, whose sentence 
was a mitigation obtained by abject withdrawal) were 
of the stuff of martyrs. Both voted with the rest in 
that final session when Joan was declared ‘relapsed’ 
and her abandonment to the secular arm decreed. 
Isambart even added that ‘she should again be charit- 
ably exhorted for the salvation of her soul, and told 
that she had nothing to hope as regards her temporal 
life.’ It is easy now to condemn them, yet one should 
remember that the scales had been weighted against 
the Maid by some of the most subtle intellects of 
Christendom, learned doctors, Fathers of Councils, 
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St. Joan and the Dominicans 


and that even till yesterday she was a disturbing and 
inexplicable figure to many. Good men and true can 
be swept away in the heat of a cause célébre, witness 
the Dreyfus case in our own time; and in earlier cen- 
turies mass-suggestion must have been still more irre- 
sistible inasmuch as personal individuality was less 
fully ara ogg 5 and the collective mind more gener- 
ally potent. When the fever has passed, Isambart and 
Martin Ladvenu could see how perversely the case 
had been manoeuvred, and they, with two younger 
Dominicans who had been spectators rather than 
actors, are among the first to come forward to bear wit- 
ness in favour of St. Joan and of her rehabilitation. 


The Rehabilitation-trial centres round another and 
greater Dominican, the Grand Inquisitor, Jean Bréhal, 
who for four years laboured unceasingly, journeying 
all over France and to Rome itself, on Joan’s behalf, 
and who presided, with the Archbishop of Paris and 
the Archbishop of Rheims, at that solemn scene in 
Notre Dame on the 7th of November, 1455, when in 
deep mourning, leaning on her two sons, Joan’s 
mother came forward, and ‘with great groans and 
sighs, falling at their feet made the sorrowful prayer’ 
that justice might be done to her daughter’s name; 
when the Cause of Rehabilitation was opened, to be 
brought a year later to triumphant close. 


Jean Bréhal’s personality, as apparent in the ‘ Re- 
collectio’ in which he sums up the case, is interesting 
and admirable. In an epoch of scholastic decadence he 
represents the grand tradition of St. Thomas, while 
his ideal of the Inquisition is so lofty that even modern 
sensibility can reproach it nothing. 


He has generous indignation for Joan’s treatment in 
prison. For by the law no untried prisoner should be 
in chains, in darkness, or want for any necessity. Like 
a good many notable Inquisitors of the period (a fact 
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that may cause surprise), he does not believe in torture. 
‘He who is disposed to suffer death rather than torture 
makes only worthless avowals. And torture,’ he adds 
with rare imagination, ‘does not mean merely torments 
immediately inflicted on the body, but includes hunger, 
thirst, the horror of prison.’ And with the same under- 
standing, he can find no other word than torture for the 
‘many and prolonged exhortations’ with which the 
Maid was pressed to abjure, and which, he says, might 
well have shaken the constancy of the most learned 
men, let alone a sick girl. 

With even greater force he denounces the procedure 
of the trial. Joan has to answer demands ‘ hurled at her 
like missiles "—a method ‘ inhuman and iniquitous, for 
interrogation should be conducted with moderation and 
gentleness, to allow the questions to be understood, 
and to give assurance in answering them.’ Her judges 
sought to entrap her in her answers, ‘ which is utterly 
despicable and iniquitous, for simplicity is the friend 
of truth.’ They questioned her on abstruse points of 
doctrine, whereas no one should be questioned beyond 
their capacity, and such points should only be raised 
when they have bearing on specific heretical teachings. 

With the same sound sense and sound theology he 
examines the charges against the Maid. Her man’s 
dress? Human customs have not an absolute good- 
ness in themselves, but depend on circumstances, and 
especially on the end that determines them. Joan’s use 
of male attire, in itself indifferent, was good because 
for a good end. And he enumerates a long list of 
holy women who wore such, or even ‘ went long jour- 
neys in the company of young men.’ Her departure 
without the consent of her parents? Had Judith had a 
husband, would she have waited to ask his permission? 
Her short hair? Bobbed hair finds its earliest cham- 
pion, for ‘In Picardy and elsewhere a great many 
women have their hair cut crown-shape, and pray in 
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St. Joan and the Dominicans 


church bare-headed, which the Church does not forbid 
but allows.’ ik 

But it is in his treatment of the major issues that the 
greatest interest lies: of her visions, where he shows 
himself fully versed in the teachings of the great 
mystics; of the question of her abjuration, where he 
pleads with compassionate understanding that even if, 
what is doubtful, she signed the formula in the minutes 
of the trial, in view of all she suffered, she, ‘a tender 
young girl,’ cannot be blamed; of the axial point 
of her submission to the Church. 

Joan had said, ‘I will submit to the Church, unless 
she asks of me the impossible,’ and by impossible she 
meant the denial of her visions. Jean Bréhal shows 
how her judges used the word ‘ Church’ in an equivo- 
cal sense, implying now their own tribunal, now some 
other, now the Infallible Church Militant, which in- 
deed, does not pronounce save on matters of faith and 
morals. And Joan could not have denied her visions 
without sin. They had indeed been approved by the 
clergy of Poitiers; she had moreover the inner cer- 
tainty that is brought by visions born of God, maybe 
the gift of discernment of spirits was hers also. ‘All 
the things she was .equired to submit to ecclesiastical 
judgment she affirmed and believed to have come 
through divine inspiration. But this brings with it 
liberty . . . . Nothing authorises anyone to deny or to 
diminish a truth revealed by God. One may not 
against conscience at the order of a prelate act against 
a law publicly proclaimed by God, or a secret inspira- 
tion coming certainly from Him. Therefore, Joan was 
wholly right in saying she submitted to the Church, but 
God must be served first.’ 

And he adds magnificently, ‘To go against con- 
science is to build for Hell,’ and, quoting the Decre- 
tals, ‘one must follow conscience when one has cer- 
tainty rather than the sentence of the Church.’ 
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This emphasis on conscience brings to mind anothe 
great Dominican, without whom the tale were incon 


passed to death by fire, cut off from the Church Mili 





plete; who like St. Joan refusing to deny his tl 
4 


tant (though not from the Church Triumphant !), an 

like her was rehabilitated and declared clean of all 
heresy some years after his ashes had been scattered. 
‘If there can be no doubt,’ said the Venerable Giro- 
lamo Savonarola, ‘that the command of a superior 
contradicts the divine precepts, and especially the law 
of Christian charity, no one ought to obey it. If how- 
ever the matter is not perfectly evident, so that no 
doubt is possible, we ought to submit.’ (It is a curious 
fact that Pastor reads heresy into this essentially 


Catholic standpoint, which seems indeed the very echo 


of Jean Bréhal’s judgment on St. Joan.) 

“If you tear me limb from limb,’ cried St. Joan, 
faced with the instruments of torture, ‘I will say 
nothing different from what I have said. Or if I did, 
afterwards I would take it back, and say you forced 
it from me.’ One thinks again of the Venerable Savon- 
arola, each time retracting the recantation torture had 
wrung from him, and thus preparing for himself re- 
newed agony. One wonders if he had ever heard of 
the Maid ? He may have done, for he looked to France, 
and believed in the mission of France in the world even 
as did Joan herself. 

There is yet one more striking parallel between 
them. As St. Joan had offered the realm of France 
to God, that the King of France should hold it from 
Him as from an Overlord, so the Venerable Savona- 
rola offered Florence to the rulership of Christ. And 
in both cases we may divine implicit reaction to the 
tendency of the day, the formation of States recognis- 
ing no longer co-ordinating law or corporateness of 
Christendom; reaction curiously comparable to the 
gesture with which to-day His Holiness Pius XI, faced 
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THE HILL OF CARTHAGE 


"N the sunlit evening I saw a little railway which led 
a out of Tunis on the north : a railway which looked 
too young and small to be able to go very far, but 
which would be almost certain to go to some enchanted 
place. And sure enough, when I asked for a ticket as 
far as possible I was given a ticket for Tunis : the train 
was of the kind that does a magic circle. It started, 
and at once it seemed to run into heaven without 
further delay ; the town vanished and the sky lay under 
+ us as well as over us, luminous and blue and flecked 
| with rosy clouds. After the first airy vision this under- 
sky turned out to beawide shallow lake stretching away 
to the eastward, with flocks of rosy flamingoes stand- 
ing motionless in the blue water. They stood there 
| like the clouds of sunset, perfectly still, and entirely 
| happy, wrapped up in some lovely dream of their own. 
On the other side of the lake was a hill of bare red 
| earth crowned by a big white mosque. The train left 
| the lake and in a little while came to the southernmost 
| point of the promontory, where the green waves of the 
) Mediterranean broke on the sand; then it began to 
‘turn on its circle and came to a place called Ste. 
| Monique, where cherry trees in snow-white bloom flut- 
| tered everywhere against the red earth of the hills. 
| Behind them a cliff-head rose above the sea, with a 
| white Arab village crowded upon its crest. Then the 

train stopped on a hillside among a few villas and 

cornfields, and the station placard said in huge white 
letters, CARTHAGE. The letters needed to be huge 
and white, as if to emphasise a truth very difficult to 
' believe. It simply did not seem possible. 
| I got out, and the little train went on towards Tunis. 
On the right the hill rose fairly sharply to where the 
big white mosque stood silhouetted against the sunset. 
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In front of it was a little museum, and there was a 
hotel, and a few small whitestone houses. On the left 
the ground fell gradually half a mile to the sea’s edge 


and the great sweep of the Bay of Carthage. There } 


were bright green cornfields, gay with poppies which 
did not seem to think it odd that they should coincide 
with cherry-blossom. There were several Arab huts 
made of boards and sacking and surrounded by 
bundles of prickly thorn-bushes for defence ; and some 
scattered villas cropping up without form or plan; and 
the big motor road to Tunis cut through it all. At the 
sea’s edge, in some waste land lay two circular ponds, 
perfectly round like dew ponds but much larger. The 
first pond was nearly filled up by an island, also per- 
fectly circular in shape, and the water lay round it in 
a narrow stagnant ring. Just beyond these queer 
sinister ponds, with their air of death and desolation, 
was the sand of the shore and the gay green waves 
breaking and the sharp breeze blowing, salty and alive. 
It was life and death in immediate juxtaposition. Five 
miles away across the Bay, frowning in the fading 
light, was a horrible mountain, dark purple, with a 
cleft peak which rose in two horns, like the priestly 
mitre of some dark ancient false religion. My flesh 
crept as I looked at it. I was to learn that in Carthage 
the flesh creeps as often as in Rome the heart is stirred. 

The veils of the twilight were thickening, and in 
Africa the air after sunset turns faintly poisonous. 
Except for an ox-cart lumbering up the hill and an 
Arab child or two playing in the fields there was no 
living being in sight. The villas were all shuttered 
and obviously empty—not to be inhabited till the hot 
weather. I took the next train back to Tunis. It 
ran along a causeway with more lake and, this time, 
shadowy flamingoes on each side of it. Beyond the 
lake the gathering darkness hid the hill of Carthage 
from sight. 
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The Hill of Carthage 


I came back next day, and an Arab guide appeared. 
Together we went to look for the lost city. But the 
city was under our feet. The hill of Carthage zs 
Carthage. There is many an ill-treated city which 
has turned into a hill; or at the most a mound. But 
Carthage had its own hill once, the Byrsa, the steep 
height now crowned by the white mosque of St. Louis. 
Here of old, stood the citadel, and now down its 
slopes, mixed into the earth and beaten into it and 
starting up in patches of rubble were the stones of 
ancient Carthage; and scattered under the red earth 
and among the new green grasses of the spring were 
the scattered fragments of the walls that had fallen 
before Scipio. Mixed with these, ground into the 
same memoried dust, were the walls of the Roman city 
and the stones over which St. Perpetua, dignified and 
introspective and young, had gone to her doom. 

In Carthage, Christianity crowns the hill: like the 
grass and the sharp green corn, it is on the surface, 
seeking the light and the air. Its roots are among the 
Roman stones, and deeper down than these lurks the 
ancient city, driven away into the darkness under- 
ground. Pagan Rome lies heavy upon it, keeping it 
under, crushing it down; but across the Bay its essen- 
tial spirit springs into sight again in the shape of the 
haunted mountain: Bou Kornine—Arabic for ‘ The 
two-horned one ’—where Carthage had for hundreds 
of years its chief shrine to Moloch. The temple stood 
near the summit, between the twin peaks, and the 
memory of the dark and filthy ceremonies which for 
centuries defiled the mountain still hovers about it like 
acloud. In Carthage you feel a dying Mahommedan- 
ism, and Christianity renewing itself like the new grass 
and the cherry blossom; while Bou Kornine stands 
there at a distance, a banished evil, a horror with- 
drawn : a queer monument ‘not made with hands,’ 
standing witness to the amazing vitality of evil. The 
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demon forces that were focussed there long ago have 
sullenly survived the march of the centuries, the clear- 
ing of the minds of men, and the blossoming of a thou- 
sand springs. And in bright sunshine there is darkness 
on the mountain. 

When I first saw Bou Kornine in the gathering dusk 
I knew nothing of its history. But ignorance leaves 
the emotions free, free of the trammels of reason, free 
to receive impressions far more powerful and direct 
than any process of thought: impressions also of an 
uncanny accuracy. When [| looked at the mountain 
on the first evening a faint and subtle sense of horror 
touched my soul, and the fear which is the forerunner 
of real nightmare terror stirred in my being. Next 
morning I was interested in all that the guide told me 
about the mountain; but not so painfully interested as 
I had been in all that the mountain had told me about 
itself the night before. 

We went to the museum on the hill top, kept by the 
White Fathers whom Cardinal Lavigerie brought to 
Africa in the last century. They were the first archaeo- 
logists of neglected Carthage and their museum is 
small, but terrifying, and properly in keeping with 
Bou Kornine. There are hundreds and hundreds of 
little stone masks and amulets, faces of twisted evil, 
and horrible little urns of stone that had contained the 
charred bones of children. Among so much ugliness 
was one really beautiful relic of ancient Carthage : the 
statue of a winged priestess, more than life-size, with 
kind searching eyes and the gold on her wings and 
robes still bright. But I forgot her again when the 
guide took me down across the fields to the garden of 
one of the villas where they had lately found the re- 
mains of a temple of Astarte. We went down below 
the level of the garden into little ruined stone rooms 
opening out of each other, where there were the same 
heap of pathetic incinerary urns, and amulets marked 
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with the triangle of Astarte: the sign of the Trinity 
which seems to have been the central idea of all reli- 
gions, good or bad. 

We went on across the fields to the two round ponds, 
forgotten by God and man. The first had been the 
harbour. Here once had been the stone quays and the 
white buildings and the strutting captains, and the 
sails and the oars, and the dark shouting sailors : and 
the bundles of precious merchandise, and spices, and 
the sandalwood, and the cloths of gold and silver that 
were unloaded at the wharves of the most luxurious 
city of the ancient world. In its glory this harbour 
may have been about the size of the Vieux Port at Mar- 
seilles; but there was plenty of room for ships to lie 
in the lake which in these days was much deeper. The 
inner pond, more shapely circular, with its island in 
the middle, was once the Admiralty, grand with marble 
colonnades, the armaments stored in the central build- 
ing on the artificial island, and the ships of war lying 
star-shaped round the island with their noses against 
the marble quay. The outer and inner harbours were 
joined by a short canal. Beyond these two deserted 
ponds the land stretches inland for a mile or so, flat 
to the shore of the lake, and this was once a packed 
mass of streets and houses; for Carthage, like London, 
was a spreading, sprawling city, not concentrated and 
compact like Rome. The great nobles lived near the 
harbour in big houses with gardens where the irriga- 
tion kept everything shady and cool. The house of 
Hannibal was supposed to be somewhere near the 
ancient harbour, and that of Hamilcar, his father, near 
where the railway line passes to-day; the next station 
to Carthage is named Amilcar to mark the site. North- 
ward towards the headland the city did not stretch so 
far, and the Byrsa with its citadel and its temple to the 
god of health was not in the actual centre of Carthage. 
There was a great wall round the city, high and solid, 
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and under its shelter were the stables of three hundred 
elephants. These were the property of the nobles and 
the army, smallish African elephants with enormous 
ears, and they must have looked very jolly lumbering 
about the narrow streets, rather like our London omni- 
buses. Carthage was hardly a police-run city, but 
there must have been many pretty problems in traffic 
control when someone driving a high-speed chariot 
with three horses met in a narrow lane an elephant 
carrying at least two slaves, and a noble going out to 
dine, and all dressed up to kill. Though I imagine 
the elephants always got the better of any traffic dis- 
pute. But they must have cost their owners a fortune 
in hay. The hay must have come into the city in ox- 
wagons from the irrigated fields and gardens of the 
suburbs. North Africa is a land of irrigation, and 
good water is a thing of price. Near the road from 
the Byrsa to Sidi Bou Said, the Arab village on the 
headland, there are gigantic stone cisterns whose 
rounded roofs show among the green corn, char- 
acteristic relics of ancient Carthage. They are empty 
of water now, and echo hollowly if you throw in a 
stone : a queer sinister echo, like the voice of Carthage 
itself, complaining from underground. A quarter of a 
mile away on the shore itself is a fountain of fresh 
water encased in a round arch of stone called the Foun- 
tain of the Thousand Amphorae because of the hun- 
dreds of stone vases and water-pots, both Carthaginian 
and Roman, which were found near it. This fountain 
and any others like it must have become places of 
tragic significance during the last great siege of 
Carthage. The city held out for three years, from 
149 to 146 B.c., an amazing feat of endurance, and 
only fell after Scipio had destroyed Nepheris, a town 
on the other side of the lake, which had kept Carthage 
supplied with food. His final attack was in the early 
Spring, though by then there must have been no flut- 
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tering cherry-trees, no grass or poppies in the stricken 
city and the devastated land. He fought a way into 
the city near the merchant harbour, from the Taenia, 
a tongue of land which runs between the lake and the 
Bay. From the market place he looked up at the 
Byrsa, with its narrow streets and frowning walls, and 
he may have felt at that moment that the city was his; 
but so savagely courageous was the final stand of the 
Carthaginians that there remained six days of fighting 
and massacre before the Byrsa fell: ‘Storming the 
first house to which they came, the Romans put its in- 
habitants to the sword, and then passing step by step 
and inch by inch from building to building, or from 
roof-top to roof-top, by planks laid across the inter- 
vals, they massacred every living thing they met. Each 
house wag a castle, and a castle defended by its garri- 
son to the last extremity. The battle raged on the 
house-tops, within the houses themselves, and in the 
streets below. Many of the inmates were hurled down 
from the windows or the roofs and caught on the pikes 
of the assailants.’ 

The last survivors took refuge in the temple on the 
height; and when they realised they could not hold 
out any longer they set the temple on fire. Hasdrubal, 
the cowardly and inept commander of the Carthagini- 
ans, crawled out and begged the Romans for mercy; 
and Scipio, who seems to have been a most liberal- 
minded man in spite of the particularly violent scenes 
in which he appears in history, granted Hasdrubal his 
life. Then, as the fire raged round the last stronghold 
of the doomed city, Hasdrubal’s wife appeared on the 
roof and by a magnificent and despairing gesture more 
than atoned for her husband’s cowardice : leading her 
two little sons by the hand, she greeted Scipio as a 
noble foe, her voice loud above the din of battle and 
the roar of the triumphant flames; then turning to her 
two children she killed them with a sword, threw their 
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bodies into the fire, and herself leaped into the flames 
after them. So perished in blood and fire the city 
which Dido had founded and sealed in blood and fire 
uncounted centuries before. 

Polybius says that Scipio burst into tears and quoted 
Homer’s words: ‘ The day will come when sacred 
Troy will fall, and Priam and Priam’s people too.’ 

There is this disastrous touch about ancient 
Carthage that its chief memories are of its horrible 
religion and its chief records are of its destruction and 
fall. Of its ships and their amazing journeys from 
Syria to the pillars of Hercules, to Britain and down 
the far coasts of Africa, there is mention, but little or 
no description. There is only the Periplus of Hanno, 
posted up by himself in the temple of Baal on his re- 
turn from Senegal, and translated by a wandering 
Greek. Of the ordinary happy life of its citizens and 
sailors there is conjecture but no intimate record. If 
there were poets at all, or if their work was destroyed 
we do not know; but Carthage has no songs. There 
is a space in the mind as bare as the hill of Carthage 
itself, as open as the seas where its ships sailed for 
centuries. Then guesses and conjectures and silence 
suddenly give way to the uproar of battle on the Byrsa 
and the death-cry of Carthage amid the flames : after 
the unrecorded centuries of brilliant effort and success 
there come the blood-stained: details of Polybius’s 
tale. The tale goes on to tell how Scipio justly and 
generously sent back to the Sicilian cities the treasures 
that Carthage had looted during its long struggle with 
Sicily. This done, Rome’s violent word to Carthage 
was kept. The city was utterly destroyed, and the 
buildings razed to the ground; a plough was driven 
over the site and the furrows filled with salt. 

Ancient Carthage has not only been driven under- 
ground; it has been driven into the sea. One day, 
coming back along the shore from Sidi Bou Said, I saw 
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a row of squarish rocks covered thick with barnacles 
and seaweed. They lay a few yards out, in a long 
line parallel with the shore, with the waves washing 
round them. I waded out to them, and jumped from 
one to another, going a long way and getting very wet. 
But before I had finished with them there came over 
me a feeling of rather creepy suspicion: were they 
rocks, after all? Although the sea had rounded them 
and smoothed them and shifted them and broken them 
and covered them with prickly and slippery things, 
they were not rocks, but all that remained of the proud 
sea wall of Carthage. They were the stones that had 
seen the first explorers’ ships go out to range the shores 
of the dim Atlantic and beat southward to Sierra 
Leone : that had seen the ships of Scipio, slipping like 
shadows of ill-omen into the Bay; that had stood the 
siege and the fall, and themselves had fallen to lie 
for long centuries among the breaking waves at the 
sea’s edge : the kind sea, which had clothed them as it 
clothes its own children, and lulled them into forget- 
fulness with the singing of a legend more ancient than 
Carthage, and a traveller’s tale of lands further than 
Sierra Leone. 

The remains of the Roman city are few, but fairly 
solid. Here and there along the footpaths and among 
the green corn you come across patches of mosaic pave- 
ment, some of them with very beautiful patterns, all 
of them charmingly irresponsible : there in the sense 
of having grown there like the grass. No one has 
scraped them or fenced them in or bothered with them 
at all. Suddenly among the soft grass you put your 
foot on a pavement and look down at someone’s atrium 
floor of the first century A.D. Then there is the lovely 
Greek theatre, almost complete, with seating room for 
thousands, and acoustics so perfect that an English 
lady. sitting in the top tier of stone seats heard the 
Arab guide down on the stage say to his flock of Ameri- 
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cans: ‘ Voila le théatre Grec: ce n’est pas grande 
chose.’ The perfect system of acoustics lifted this re- 
mark up and upto her so that she heard it as if it had 
been spoken in her ear. 

With the coming of Rome there is more record and 
less conjecture : if a new light shines on the city re-built 
after the ploughshares of Scipio, it is almost a spot- 
light that shines on St. Perpetua. One among a thou- 
sand, heroes, history picks her out early in the third 
century, because in an age when writing was rare, she 
took pen and wrote. There is something curiously 
modern about this girl of twenty-two, clear-headeéd and 
strong-willed, writing down her ideas for posterity with 
death waiting for her on the morrow. Mother of a 
child and head of a household, yet she was a real 
writer, writing to relieve her eager heart and mind: 
analysing emotions, recognising issues, reporting 
events, describing the fantastic fabric of her dreams at 
night. Writing in the stinking common prison of Car- 
thage, she tells her tragic story of separation and fare- 
well: of love and hope undying. The prison was up 
on the Byrsa, and she went with her companions down- 
hill to her death, to the arena which lay then, as it 
lies now, on the southward slope of the hill. As she 
went down, did she, as any modern girl would do, 
look away across the hoysetops to the steel-blue lake 
with its flocks of motionless flamingoes, rose-coloured 
in the sun? I think not. There she would be the 
true child of her own century, and her heart would be 
altogether set on the inward vision of God. More 
likely she looked across at the two-horned mountain 
of Baal, where it sulked, threatening the town; and 
she, who knew the physical anguish and glory of 
motherhood, might well have seen in her martyrdom a 
birth which made her the mother of Christianity in 
Africa. There is an ecstatic touch of joy in her writ- 
ing which is like a faint echo of the Magnificat. 
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At any rate Christianity was born and flourished in 
Carthage. Nearly two centuries later comes St. 
Monica, with her son St. Augustine. Carthage was 
by then one of the important centres of the new reli- 

ion—if it could, by then, be called new. There was 
a Christian university, and among the many churches 
there was one which remains to-day, an oblong of 
broken marble columns among the cornfields at Ste. 
Monique. There, tired of her solicitations and argu- 
ments, before his conversion, Augustine took his 
mother and begged her to wait till he came back to 
fetch her; he was going down to the harbour, he said, 
to meet a friend. He went down to the harbour and 
took ship to Rome. One does not like to think of 
poor St. Monica sitting in the dark church through 
tha long hot afternoon, listening for the footsteps 
which never came. But she did not waste much time 
in grieving. When she discovered where he had gone, 
she took the next ship to Rome after him. 

St. Louis is the last saint of Carthage, coming there 
to die in 1270, long after the city had vanished again. 
The Mahommedans held Tunis, and in the stifling 
summer St. Louis came with his army and pitched 
his camp on the bare red hill of the Byrsa. There the 
plague attacked the army and there St. Louis died in 
his tent—like St. Monica, too lost in God to be home- 
sick for the earth of his native land. He was buried 
first in Carthage, then later taken back to St. Denis 
to lie among the kings of France: later still to suffer 
the same fate that befell all that royal dust at the sack 
of St. Denis in the Revolution. At St. Denis they will 
tell you. that he is still in Carthage : as if to save him, 
at least in thought, from the anger of the people; for 
in Paris to-day even the most ardent Republican loves 
St. Louis. It is a pity that he does not sleep still in 
Carthage. The Arabs loved him for a chivalrous 
opponent and made him a Mahommedan Saint. The 
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village of Sidi Bou Said on the headland above 
Carthage—‘ the village of the two saints ’"—is named 
after him and Saladin. And the big white Catholic 
cathedral, built like a mosque, is for St. Louis, the 
twice canonised. 

Meanwhile, in the fields that were Carthage, life 
goes sleepily on. There is a sudden stir among the 
friendly people in the inn: ‘ Hocine Ben Brahim has 
found a lamp.’ An Arab boy is showing them the little 
stone oil lamp of the first century which he found this 
morning when he was hoeing turnips. He has already 
sold it to an American tourist from the liner anchored 
outside the Bay: ‘ Et pour combien?’ says Madame 
sharply—‘ Twenty francs! The stupid boy—he could 
have got five times the price. But then these Arabs— 
what would you?’ 

The boat which leaves Tunis for Sicily sails in the 
late afternoon. Through the confusion of the inner 
harbour and outer basin of Tunis, of the lake and the 
narrow Taenia, she makes her firm way by a straight 
canal of deep water, out into the green bay of 
Carthage. There, across the waves, you see the 
Byrsa and the church of St. Louis against the light, 
their height lessened by distance, their colour of red 
earth and white walls lost against the flood of glory 
behind them. It is a deserted scene, small, silent, and 
still : an insignificant point between the lit wonders of 
sea and sky. By the time the ship has made the open 
sea, the sun has disappeared and there follows the 
brief violent afterglow of the African sunset. Sea and 
sky are flushed to a strange golden-russet colour, and 
there reaches you for the last time that queer hint of 
poison in the air : of darkness and danger in the night; 
and from the deck of the moving ship your eyes are 
drawn unwillingly from the hill of Carthage to Bou 
Kornine, the demon mountain, where it broods and 


watches across the Bay. Euizapetn Betioc 
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THE COCKROACH AND THE TORTOISE 


6 HEN Colin March, a younger son of the 

famous diplomatist, played in a British 
Embassy garden abroad, his foreign nurse gave him 
atortoise. ‘‘ A useful beast,’’ she explained, ‘“‘ it de- 
vours cockroaches; they are its passion.’’ Colin 
wanted to see this beneficent passion at work. So he 
captured one of the Embassy’s many cockroaches and 
put it down in front of the tortoise’s nose, like an early 
Christian presented to a lion. The tortoise eyed the 
offered feast, and mused deeply. The cockroach did 
not muse. It was a cockroach of action. Without any 
apparent need for reflection it bolted for cover, like a 
flash of blackness, right into the tortoise’s shell, and 
hid itself in that profounder thinker’s armpit. 

‘The cadet of a dynasty of ambassadors was 
charmed with the cockroach’s wit. He filed the whole 
affair in a pigeon-hole of his ’cute little mind. As he 
grew up, he would often chuckle to think of it. 
Piquant parallels would occur to him. For a fox to go 
to earth under the kennels, for landsmen to put to 
sea to escape from a press-gang, for cannon-fodder to 
hide at the back of the cannon—this was the wisdom 
of life put into a kind of practical epigram, salt and 
impudent.’ 


& o © * e 


No apologies are offered for so lengthy a text. If 
the reader is interested to know more about Colin 
March, how he applied the lesson of the cockroach 
and the tortoise to his own private life and how he 
managed to evade the war by joining the army, the 
story will be found in the late C. E. Montague’s book, 
Fiery Particles. My present concern is not with Colin, 
but with the cockroach. Take the cockroach then as 
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a symbol and as a sign and let his pretty little trick of 
taking cover stand as a parable elucidated, illustrated 
and interpreted by the following minute piece of his, 
tory—truly no bigger than my finger nail—which | 
picked up during the war. F 

It is about a deserter. To the normal British soldier, 
who in a chaffing sort of way kept up a pretence of 
perpetual funk and sometimes affected to be an actual 
coward and a potential runaway, the deserter was 
usually an object of interest and pity. He was thought 
of with a mingling of wonder and sympathy and with 
the indulgent interest we sometimes attach to a person 
mildly and harmlessly insane. For the pathetic thing 
about the eccentric who deserted from the line was 
that he was really taking a greater risk than anyone 
else. From fear of a death which was purely proble- 
matical he chose to face a death which was practically 
certain. It is very much of an understatement to say 
that he dived from the frying pan into the fire. He 
did something much more foolish. In the strange 
gamble of war where the odds were equal between 
death, a cushy wound and scathelessness, he threw in 
his hand and madly plumped for death simply to es- 
cape from the immediate peril. It was entirely imbe- 
cile; and when from time to time the story of an exe- 
cution at dawn was read out from General Routine 
Orders as an example and a warning, the hushed 
silence with which the grim news was received more 
often meant that the hearers were sickened with the 
futile waste rather than horror-stricken about the 
shameful end of a coward. 

In fact, the deserter did not always seem to be by 
any means a complete coward. I well remember the 
extraordinary courage in the face of death of a young 
soldier who was shot for repeatedly deserting his post. 
He was offered a last chance before he was finally 
court-martialled and sentenced. If he would promise 
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The Cockroach and the Tortoise 


to return to the line and do his duty, he was told, no 
charge would be made against him; but he refused 
and declared that nothing would induce him to return 
to the line. If it meant sentence of death, then there 
was nothing to be done but submit to that. And he 
submitted very bravely indeed. He made his confes- 
sion and received Holy Communion and came out to 
meet death, smartened up, polished to the last button 
and walking erect as if he were about to appear on 
parade for a general inspection : he seemed to be the 
only one present who was unmoved. A case for the 
psychologist, you may think: a more benevolent 7é- 
gime than the militaristic system would have dealt 
with him as a shell-shock case. No doubt. But then, 
your militarists would argue, that sort of benevolence 
would lead to a very serious outbreak of shell-shock 
in the army and a veritable plague of desertion among 
the troops. 

Another deserter in our battalion was, through a 
sheer accident, given another chance and he made 
good use of it and proved himself a brave soldier. I 
discovered him—a mere babe in appearance—under 
close arrest in what would have been called the guard- 
room if we had not been amid the Flanders mud. The 
adjutant explained that he was only ‘waiting for a 
couple of ounces of lead.’ I had thoughts of offering 
myself to act as soldier’s friend on the court martial 
and, with that purpose in view, inquired into the pri- 
soner’s previous history. He had, it seems, in a fit of 
war fever, joined up considerably under military age 


_ and been hauled out of the army by an anxious 


mother who had produced his birth certificate. On 


| the very day on which he reached the requisite age he 


enlisted again and bore a good record until he was 
‘crimed’ for running away. While I was meditating 
on the crime that would probably rest on me if he were 
allowed to be shot, it leaked out that the delay in ap- 
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pointing his trial was due to the fact that the Brigade 
Staff had somehow mislaid the charge papers and for- 
gotten all about him. A prisoner is a responsibility 
and an encumbrance to a war time battalion con- 
stantly on the move and the adjutant finally grew tired 
of providing a guard for so gentle and harmless a 
criminal and returned him to duty after receiving tear- 
ful promises and giving a paternal warning, and no 
more was said or asked about him. 

But what about the parable of the cockroach and 
the tortoise? Patience! I will unfold the parable. 

It was an everyday affair for men to be reported 
‘missing.’ If there had been an attack or a raid, it 
was not unusual that one or more would afterwards be 
unaccounted for; but if a disappearance took place 
during a peaceful time or in a quiet sector, the alert 
sergeant or subaltern or company commander would 
perhaps become suspicious. But soldiers were always 
going to and fro, on leave, to the hospital, to special 
courses in musketry, bombing and what not. There 
was a constant ebb and flow, a very regular stream of 
casualties and new drafts of men pen arriving and, 
amid all this change, it would require a very watchful 
officer to keep trace of everyone and always be sure 
of his own efficiency. A roll call was all very well on 
your parade grounds at Aldershot, but what is to be 
done when the nominal roll itself has to be numbered 
among the missing? And such mysterious things do 
happen in war. 

It was in such conditions as these that while we were 
in the Ypres salient a certain private soldier disap- 
peared. He was ‘missing’ for some time before he 
was actually missed and no one could say how or when 
he had left us: he might have been killed, or taken 
prisoner—or perhaps he had deserted. Now, as a 
matter of fact, none of these things had happened. 
Many months afterwards he was discovered very much 
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alive and, strange to say, he had not deserted us, but 
we had deserted him. We were miles away down on 
the Somme and he was still in the Ypres salient 
safely embedded many feet below ground in an all but 
impregnable and certainly shell-proof dug-out. He 
had discovered this haven of safety and it was para- 
dise enough for him. He had attached himself to a 
Brigade Headquarters and, with artful self-efface- 
ment, had merged himself into the nondescript crowd 
of officers’ servants, clerks, runners and the rest of 
that privileged class of soldiers who, drawn from all 
sorts of units, were not expected to appear on 
parades. Brigades would come, and Brigades would 
go, but he went on for ever, manfully determined to 
stick to his dug-out. 

It was only by an unfortunate accident that he 
finally betrayed himself. When he was sent back to 
his unit, the court martial that tried him was unable 
to charge him with deserting the line. On the con- 
trary he had remained in the line after his comrades 
and officers had left it and stayed there without a 
break for months on end. The court was baffled and 
he was not given the supreme sentence. The cock- 
roach had outwitted the tortoise. 


BERNARD De any, O.P. 



























ODIHAM 


UT his head 
and anxious face 
out of a car. 
Seemed to have said : 
Yell’s the name 
of this place; 
seven, three, four. 


Man addressed 

; tried to evince 
interest, 

as often before 
and often since. 
Said the name 

of where they were 
was Odiham. 
Delighted, sir. 


Fat, pale chap 

seemed dissatisfied ; 

snatched a map 

from those inside. 

Engine tried 

tw as much as it could 
to drown the voices 

with throbbing noises. 


Man understood 

him to say : 

We know the way 

to the south of France; 
but Brodenham 

is not in Hants; 

we almost came 

this way instead. 
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Re ce are 


Odiham 


He said: I said 
Odiham. 

Odium : hatred. 
Odi: I hate. 

ham: ham. 

A ridiculous name 

in that point of view. 


He said: Are you 
then a Jew? 


He said: No. 

He said : Oh; 

I thought I’d like to know; 
but I can’t wait. 


Joun Gray. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Curist Our Brotuer. By Karl Adam; translated by Dom Jus- 
tin McCann, O.S.B. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


Dr. Karl Adam is already well known to English readers in his 
book, The Spirit of Catholicism, in which he presents the main 
outlines of the Christian Faith, the character, practices, doc- 
trines and devotions of Catholic Christianity. In this latest work 
—once more presented in an admirable translation by Dom 
Justin McCann—the author confines his attention to that central 
and decisive fact in Christianity, the Incarnation. He gives us 
in effect a devout treatise on the Sacred Humanity. Following 
closely the New Testament record, he unfolds the character and 
life of Christ, His prayer, His preaching and His redeeming 
work and shows how through Him, Son of God and Son of 
man, and in the Holy Ghost, we are united to the Father. The 
Man Christ is the first-born among the brethren, the new Adam 
who, holy and unspotted by sin, reconciles a lost humanity to 
God. 

The third chapter, entitled Through Christ our Lord, is one 
which should be read both extensively and intensively. It aims 
at correcting an error which good Catholics sometimes fall into 
of isolating the different articles of the creed as if they were 
broken fragments which have only an external relation to one 
another. Our religion is not mechanical but organic. Ap- 
parently complex to the spectator from without, the Faith is to 
those who live it a simple unity: it is in fact not a series of 
formulae or theories, but a Life. Our human nature is in 
Christ and through the Holy Ghost united with God. The 
Church is the mystical body of Christ and in the communion 
with the flesh and blood of Christ which we celebrate in the 
liturgy we become members of that body of which Christ is 
the Head and members of one another. ‘ For we, being many, 
are one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread.’ The 
Liturgy is presented as the means of rectifying lop-sided devo- 
tions and bringing all Christians to live and pray ‘through 
Christ our Lord.’ 

The most sublime philosophy, says St. Bernard, is to know 
Jesus Christ : Dr. Adam would urge us to know Him not only 
in his transcendence and his divinity, but also in his humanity 
and in his fellowship with us, for as Man He is as truly our 
Brother as God is our Father. 


B. 
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Book Reviews 


Worps From tus Attar. By Mgr. Kolbe. (B.O.W.; 5/-.) 


Five-minute serthons, welcome as they surely are in church, 
would seem to be things to avoid when gathered together in a 
volume. Such was the frame of mind in which I opened this 
book, bat after a very short time I found myself apologising to 
the Right Reverend author for my unfounded and ungenerous 
sentiments. Brightness and originality are the notes of these 
Words from the Altar; they are light, brief and to the point ; 
logical, compelling and of solidly practical value: there is no 
labouring of the obvious, no discoursing on the commonplace : 
they Come very near to the high point of what the ideal short 
serttion should be—sound doctrine, presented attractively, not 
so thin as to be vague and yet not so overpacked as to be 
stodgy arid ponderous. I hope all who have to preach will 
study this gteat little book and, if need be, learn from it and 
thus help to improve the general level of the modern sermon. 


Wotsgy. By Hilaire Belloc. (Cassell & Co.; 15/-.) 


Mr. Belloc is a great virtuoso artist, and he also has many of 
the qualities demanded of a great historian, His historical por- 
traits of great men, rich, vivid, compelling, are never detached 
unnaturally from their background, never cease for a moment 
to be significant. and indicative of the critical issues of their 
times. What those issues usually are, and what those crises; 
what, in other words, are Mr. Belloc’s principles of historical 
interpretation and judgement, is too well known to need detail- 
ing here. Their frequent reiteration provides ample and re- 
curring scope for the exercises of hostile critics. James II, Riche- 
lieu, and now Wolsey, have been in their turn but so many in- 
struments on which Mr. Belloc has played and re-played, and 
elaborated with the necessary variations and enrichments, the 
themes enunciated on the trumpets, as it were, of Europe and 
the Faith and the History of England. Wolsey is quite the best 
of the trio. He is, for Mr. Belloc, the man with whom it lay 
“more than any other man whether the good or the evil fate 
should prevail ’ : whether, that is, the Christendom of the Middle 
Ages, under the fecund influence of the Renaissance, should 
evolve happily into some ‘ glorious heritage of another kind,’ 
or should suffer ‘ shipwreck and dissolution.’ Wolsey, says Mr. 
Belloc, had it in his power to avert the disaster, but failed ; and 
failed through two main faults : he was too ambitious for him- 
self, and he had no vision. In a word, despite his many brilliant 
qualities, he was essentially superficial. And yet his fortunes 
and those of England stood or fell together, The Divorce was 
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the crisis not only of his own life, but of that of England, and 
consequently of Europe, ‘ a tragedy general and particular.’ 
For England, by Wolsey’s fault and by his fall, ‘fell on the other 
side of the barricade, joined the forces of disunion, and that 
principle whereby Europe had been one was dissolved and was 
lost. We were all torn asunder.’ Here is all Mr. Belloc in a 
nutshell, 

Wolsey gives the impression of being impressionist history, in 
spite of the sop of eleven justificatory notes thrown to the 
Cerberus of the ‘ academic ’ historians at the end of the volume. 
But what a brilliant impression it is! Wolsey the peacock, 
proud, disdainful, superlatively capable, yet strutting blindly 
to disaster, was made for the bravura and the glitter—and yet, 
withal, the austerity—of Mr. Belloc’s English prose. After a 
preliminary survey of the Europe of the early sixteenth century, 
and a series of masterly portraits of its chief personages, all 
done with that extraordinary power which Mr. Belloc possesses 
of endowing the trite and the commonplace with novelty and 
fresh significance, the story of Wolsey’s tragedy is expanded to 
the proportions of a five-act drama. The author modestly makes 
no claim to competition with Professor Pollard’s more detailed 
study, of which he speaks with great respect ; judgment and in- 
terpretation are, he submits, the core and the essential functions 
of history. Many and grave and damaging, no doubt, are the 
objections that can be urged against Mr. Belloc’s own interpre- 
tations and his particular methods of arriving at his judgments, 
in this, as in all his other historical works : his ruthless doctrin- 
airism, his gallic intransigences, exaggerations and over-sim- 
plifications, his apparent blindness to many considerations that 
might tend to blur the bold black-and-white outlines on his 
canvas; yet he does ultimately stand for a conception of the 
function of history that it is becoming increasingly necessary, 
because increasingly difficult, to maintain in these latter days 
when Clio the Muse is struggling to keep her head above the 
overwhelming waters of ‘Modern Research.’ In the belief, 
which he shares with so antithetical a writer as Professor Tre- 
velyan, that History, as a realist philosophy, should deal with 
the ‘how’ and ‘ why ’ of great movements and should still be 
written so as to appeal to the ‘ general reader,’ as a branch of 
literature, using research without being dominated by it, Mr. 
Belloc is ‘on the side of the angels.’ That being on that side, 
he should adopt extreme, and as many think, frequently unsub- 
stantiated opinions, is perhaps ultimately a less important con- 
sideration. H.O.E. 
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Tue Biste BeautiruL. An edition, for general use, of the 
Douay Version of the Old Testament. By Mother Mary 
Eaton. (Longmans, Green & Co. ; 3/6). 


This excellent work was first issued some months ago at two 
shillings, and was noticed here at the time. In it Mother Mary 
Eaton gives us ‘ the entire history of the Jewish people, from 
Genesis to the Machabees, with copious extracts from the 
Psalms, the Prophets and the Sapiential Books, in nothing but 
the words of Holy Scripture.’ The book is well printed and 
pleasant to read, having no verse divisions and only one column 
‘ to the page. Half a dozen useful maps are inserted. In the 
present edition with its new binding the external appearance 
contrasts as pleasantly as the internal with the Bibles we have 
been too long accustomed to. The price is low for a volume 
of four hundred and forty pages, and altogether the book is one 
to be warmly recommended. L.w. 


MaTTHEW PARKER’s WITNESS AGAINST CONTINUITY. By the Rev. 
H. E. G. Rope, M.A. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. ; 
paper, 2/6). 

Father Rope has ably marshalled the evidence, mainly from 
the Parker correspondence, which proves that the Elizabethan 
Reformers were startling innovators on the system they set out 
to reform and that in personal opinion they rejected much that 
Anglo-Catholics now hold as essential. Yet in this piece of 
continuity controversy, as in many others that we have read, 
we are beset by the sense of being at cross purposes with our 
opponents ; that the continuity which we persistently deny them 
does not appear to be the continuity which they as persistently 
claim and that we should be making better use of our opportuni- 
ties if we argued about questions which lie nearer to the heart 
of the matter, 

And the heart of the matter is that the expression ‘ One 
Church ’ does not mean to the Anglo-Catholic what it means to 
us. Continuity for them means essential identity between the 
Church to-day and the Church as it was founded by our Lord. 
We hold the Reformation to have been a break in continuity 
because by it the Church of England was severed from the 
Catholic unity. They deny any essential break because the 
deny our conception of Catholic unity. If we argue with Angli- 
cans about continuity, taking our own conception of Catholic 
unity as a basis, we shall find that they are prepared to concede 
much that we claim ; if on the other hand we argue the question 
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Black 
on the basis of their conception we shall soon find ourselves 
involved in a complex theological debate about intention and 
the bearing of personal beliefs on public and official acts, a de. 
bate which will quickly reveal the wide gulf which separates 
those who hold different conceptions of the meaning of Catholic 
authority. 

For this reason we think that, though Fr. Rope’s book is 
excellentiy calculated to strengthen the convictions of the al- 
ready convinced, it does not touch the fringe of the difficulty 
for those whose convictions are not ours. Moreover the unneces- 
sary acerbity which creeps into his writing will irritate rather 
than persuade. 

H.Sr.J. 


Tue Way or Lire: an INTRODUCTION TO THE CATHOLIC RBLI- 
Gion. By the Rev. G. J. MacGillivray, M.A. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne; pp. 275; 6/-). 


The ways into the Church are diverse and devious. Quid- 
quid recipitur ad modum recipientis recipitur, Some converts 
come in treading on air, others humanly reluctant and struggling, 
and the case is recorded of one who walked in backwards, To 
find that such different folk are drawn to her—and in such dif- 
ferent ways—is a satisfying argument persuading us that the 
Church is the one only ark of salvation. Father MacGillivray’s 
book presents what may be called the straightforward approach 
to the Church; he uses the direct method, There is no contro- 
versy ; the Church is not explained in terms of Anglicanism or 
Protestantism ; no time is spent unpicking, unlearning or retrac- 
ing false steps; but he gives a positive exposition of the plain, 
simple teaching of the Church. The method has the high sanc- 
tion of Him who said, ‘ First seek ye the Kingdom of Heaven ’; 
and it should commend itself to those (and how many they are 
nowadays !) who are befogged and bewildered by negations and 
prohibitions and seek something positive anid definite. Father 
MacGillivray’s excellent book, it is to be hoped, will do much 
to dispel ignorance and help to lead many into the Way of Life. 


Wuat Tink You or Curist? By Father C. C. Martindale, 
S.J. (Sheed & Ward; 2/6). 

The central theme of these five sermons is, ‘ Christ, our 
model, no matter how incomplete our view.’ Whether we regard 
Him as simply a Good Workman, or a man who was ‘ Right’ 
all through, or the-greatest-to-date, or as a Unique Figure— 
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Book Reviews 


still, in every grade He is the perfect model. The five pictures 
are beautifully worked out. 

‘ Enough to say, that on the whole you see that in Our Lord 
which you are able, at the time, to see. This once more con- 
soles us if we meet good men who are unable to see in Jesus 
Christ Our Lord more than a Jewish working man, more than a 
perfectly good man, or more than a Prophet beyond all other 
spokesmen of God that this world has met with. Let us leave 
Grace to do its gradual work.’ 

This is a good point to notice ; for whereas the non-Catholic 
is apt to consider himself opposed to Rome as White to Black, 
the Catholic sees himself distinguished rather as one who pos- 
sesses the Whole while others possess only a Part. 

The sermons bring that sense of personal contact with Our 
Lord which is characteristic of Fr. Martindale, and can be read 


many times. 
N.H. 


THe CARTHUSIAN ORDER IN ENGLAND. By E. Margaret Thomp- 
son. (S.P.C.K; 21/-). 

To reclaim any tract of the past it is necessary first of all to 
be quite sure of its relics, to gather all the authentic traces it 
has left : this may be called the first or scientific element of his- 
tory. It has been very well done by Miss Thompson. Her 
book deals thoroughly with the French origins of the Car- 
thusians, with the establishment and growth of the various 
houses of the English province and with the fate of that pro- 
vince under the Tudors. Her work is satisfactory because it is 
evidently based on critical research, on a critical study of a great 
number of sources, and because it is wide. She has written, 
for example, chapters of great interest on the Carthusian Rule, 
on English Carthusian libraries and on English Carthusian 
writers, That she has established anything absolutely novel is 
a claim she would not want to make. But as a solid and reliable 
account of the development of the English province of the order, 
this book is undoubtedly a success. The most important modi- 
fication it suggests to the ordinary view of that development is 
that the Carthusians, like other religious orders—though by no 
means to the same extent—suffered a certain slackness and 
decline in spirit as the Middle Ages waned. We venture to 
agree with Abbot Butler, and to disagree with Miss Thompson 
in her suggestion that the Benedictine and Carthusian Orders 
are of the same species. It seems to us that no two orders could 
be more fundamentally divergent; the latter being a modified 
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revival of the old individualistic eremitic type of monas- 
ticism, and the former being social in its essence. The fact 
that there are material borrowings from Benedictine observances 
and that their end is the same really proves nothing. The end 
of all religious orders, as indeed of all Christians, is the same— 
the twofold love of God and their neighbour : it is by the means 
taken that they vitally differ. 

The second element of a history is the reconstruction of its 
relics, That particular group of human beings must be made to 
live again, and not just photographically, but as seen in their 
full significance and inner meaning. This requires not merely 
the facts but also an imaginative perception of the facts. It 
is history as an art, and only as such can it have a compelling 
interest. We cannot admit that Miss Thompson has secured 
this achievement. Learned, accurate, critical—her book lacks 
life. Certainly a difficult task with a subject so retiring and 
unostentatious. But that group of figures who passed through 
this world in the Middle Ages were men and have all the interest 
and fascination of humanity. And if the historian is to hold us 
it is just that that he must recapture. This book has laid the 
foundation : someone else must build. 

A.M. 


THe PRAYER OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. By Dom Fernan Cab- 
rol, O.S.B. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 5/-). 


What is the purpose of such a book as this? Let us at least 
be clear as to what its purpose is not. The liturgical movement 
is not an attempt to reproduce in their material integrity, the 
forms of a past age. That would be still more stupid and 
calamitous than even the Gothic revival. Liturgy is not archaeo- 
logy. We study the early liturgies because they are the classics 
of Christian prayer. A book is a classic because it is the perfect 
expression of a perfect idea. We reach that idea through its 
material expression. But just as it would be fatal to imagine 
that the mechanical repetition of classic phrases would assist 
us in forming a style of our own, so of the early Christian 
prayers it is not their material statement we wish to memorise, 
it is the idea, the energy, the spirit behind them that we seek. 

What was the characteristic which made that early prayer so 
tremendously alive? It is, of course, the spirit of Christ, of 
Christus totus—to use St. Augustine’s phrase, Head and mem- 
bers. There was a vigorous awareness of the fact that Chris- 
tian prayer is with Christ and through Christ, and that since the 
Body of Christ is one—united in the Head and among the mem- 
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bers—it has one voice, one prayer. No Christian can pray alone, 
he is part of a living praying organism, Our so-called private 
prayers are in reality social prayers, an utterance of that 
Body to which we are indissolubly united. So conscious were 
the early Christians of this fact that following the Lord’s own 
Prayer, they instinctively used the plural. We praise thee O 
God. It is the mission of the liturgical movement to bring again 
this corporate sense. Eaten up by individualism Western men 
have developed a philosophy of isolation in which a man glories 
in the pride of a jungle-like loneliness. And there is no remedy 
in the panaceas of rationalism. Only an acceptance of a new life 
in Christ can revivify. That is what makes so unpretentious a 
book so important. 
A.M. 


Essays IN ORDER : 

(1) RELIGION AND CuLTuRE. By Jacques Maritain. With a 
General introduction to Essays in Order by Christopher 
Dawson. 


(2) Crisis In THE West. By Peter Wust. With an introduc- 
tion by E. I. Watkin. 


(3) CHRISTIANITY AND THE New AcE. By Christopher Dawson. 
(Sheed & Ward ; 2/6 each). 


Bare potentiality towards truth is more hopeful than an actual 
encumbrance with falsehood. The breakdown of conventional 
religion and unintellectual ethic has brought the Catholic new 
possibilities of apostolate and a new responsibility. Essays in 
Order set out ‘to face the problems which arise from this new 
situation,’ to take the field in the cause of ‘ the return to the 
real and the absolute, by the way of intelligence, for the primacy 
of the spirit.’ 

Religion and Culture, a fine essay in fundamentals, the intro- 
duction to the series of Questions Disputées recently inaugurated 
in France by Maritain and Journet, sums up M. Maritain’s posi- 
tion in his valiant campaign for truth : the true meaning of civi- 
lisation, humanist, spiritual; the place of religion as its super- 
natural governing factor. The third chapter outlines the true 
policy of Cathloic apologetic. (God grant, inter alia, the Catho- 
lic press may ponder these principles.) 

The second essay is prefaced by an introduction to Wust’s 
philosophy, correlating it with that of Wordsworth and Blake, 
Ruskin, Patmore and D. H. Lawrence. The Thomist will hail 
Wust’s insistence on the need, besides the discursive reason, of 
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intuition (vernunft, the anima of Claudel) ‘ policed’ by reason. 
Crisis in the West is a profound study of the loss ‘ both of the 
natural religion of the ancients and of the natural-supernatural 
religion of medieval Christianity’ in the present-day subjective 
Status naturae purae; and calls for a Catholic apostolate of 
patience : ‘ Make yourself Christian . . . . Then look around 
you and perform the work that has been given you. . . . But 
wait in patience, for it is only the sowing that is your business,’ 

Mr, Dawson’s own essay sets forth the claims of Christianity 
as ‘ the one mediator between East and West,’ her unique power 

‘ of satisfying the whole of human nature’ and bringing ‘ the 
transcendent reality of spiritual Being into relation with human 
experience and the realities of social life.’ 

These first three pamphlets make a fine opening to a fine 
venture. Deus qui incepit, ipse perficiat. G.V. 


Das JOHANNESEVANGELIUM, iibersetzt und erklart von Dr, Fritz 
Tillmann. (Bonn: Peter Hanstein; Mk. 11.80; bound, 
Mk. 14.30.) 

This commentary on St. John’s Gospel is the second volume 
to appear in the fourth, completely revised, edition of the well- 
known series of commentaries on the New Testament by Ger- 
man Catholic scholars under the general editorship of Dr. Till- 
mann. As in previous editions, Dr. Tillmann himself is the 
author of it, He tells us in his preface that he has said nothing 
of the Mandaean documents with which criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel is so much occupied at present, because he is convinced 
that the Mandaeans are not earlier than the fourth century, and 
does not see that the documents contribute anything to a 
deeper understanding of St. John’s ‘ spiritual Gospel.’ There 
we have an indication of the spirit in which the commentary has 
been written; disregarding passing vagaries, the author has 
endeavoured to furnish the ordinary reader with a solidly built 
commentary of permanent utility. Dr. Tillman’s reputation as 
an exegete has long stood deservedly high, and his present work 
is a useful addition to a useful series. L.W. 


For Joan or Arc: An Act of Homage from nine members of the 
French Academy : Marshal Foch, Louis Bertrand, Georges 
Goyau, Henri Lavedan, Louis Madelin, Maitre Henri- 
Robert, Mgr. Baudrillart, Maurice Barrés, Gabriel Hano- 
taux. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


There is truly no end to the writing of books about St. Joan, 
and quite right, too; for if such a miraculous and glorious story 
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as hers shall not inspire the making of books, then why write 
books at all? Her five hundredth anniversary, which is being 
kept this year, will provide a welcome opportunity for the telling 
and re-telling of the marvel of her life and achievement. An 
insignificant child, a village girl, who knew nothing, ‘ neither 
A nor B,’ just the Pater, the Ave Maria and the Credo, steps 
into public life and, with no human influence to recommend her, 
leads a great army to victory and accomplishes the incredible. 
Whence came the insight of this ignorant peasant girl? her 
knowledge of the complex condition of the country? the lay-out 
of the land; her minute understanding of the apparatus of war, 
of how to lead men, to manage artillery and all the contrivances 
of military organisation? How came she to be acquainted with 
the niceties of strategy, the complexities of politics, the under- 
currents and intrigues of a complicated society? Whence did 
she derive the wisdom which enabled her to speak with the tech- 
nical accuracy of a theologian? There is only one answer—the 
answer she herself gave and the answer to which all the contri- 
butors to this symposium agree—that her voices were from God. 
Her truly supernatural vocation, her divine mission—there is the 
secret of her appeal to all manner of men, 

This book For Joan of Arc, elegantly printed, beautifully illus- 
trated and written by nine French Academicians, makes a good 


souvenir—a thing to hold for keeps as a reminder and a homage 
to the Peasant Girl, Soldier, Saint and Martyr who is among the 
most attractive and romantic figures in the world’s story. 


Tue Story OF SAINT JOAN: A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. By Clare F. 
Oddie. (Longmans; 2/6). 

Another little book on the same great Saint, written at the 
request of a child and set forth in the style and idiom that a child 
will appreciate and take in, is to be praised as a conspicuous 
success. The fact that it is written for the young explains, per- 
haps, a certain diffuseness in the narrative and a very engaging, 
wandering sort of digressiveness. Its simplicity and candour will 
recommend it to many an unsophisticated adult who disdains 
not to be considered one of Francis Thompson’s ‘ children of a 
larger growth.’ 


Tue Besrorp Court CaTHoLtic MENTAL WELFARE Hospitat : 
Eleventh and Twelfth Annual Reports, 1928—1930. By the 
Resident Manager, the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Newsome. 

The wonderful annual Reports of Mgr. Newsome always make 
me regret I have never had the opportunity of visiting Besford, 
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which is certainly one of the most finished and efficient pieces of 
organisation we have in this country. Father Aidan Elrington 
by way of Introduction to this present Report gives his impres- 
sions of Besford and provides a very complete and lucid account 
of the whole establishment, its aims, the general routine, man- 
ner of government, and order of the day. Mgr. Newsome in his 
official Report takes us into the realms of Psychology, theoreti- 
cal, experimental and very practical. He perhaps presumes in 
his readers a knowledge of the terms and jargon of the new 
Psychology which not all of them will possess ; but it would be 
a pity if we were put off by the terrifying terminology. Fresh 
air, wholesome food, clean surroundings, human sympathy and 
Catholic charity are terms which we can grasp; and this Report 
eloquently attests that those factors are working the mental 
cures which Besford aims at and successfully achieves. Besford 
is a very courageous effort in education, because it deals with the 
very worst possible material and therefore it deserves all the 
support that Catholics can give. 


Carmina: No. 5. March, 1931. (Longmans; 1/-.) 


Carmina is the occasional magazine of the Catholic Poetry 
Society, ably edited by Mr. Maurice Leahy. To the present 
number the editor contributes a glowing article on the Poetry of 
Gilbert Chesterton—the poet not of the return to Nature, but of 
the return to God. 

Father Bede Jarrett’s lecture, here published, on ‘ The Hound 
of Heaven’ as a Retreat Book suggests that the forms of mysti- 
cism which constantly refer to the soul’s search for God are 
cheap and harmful. Francis Thompson in his Hound of Heaven 
puts it the other way round and says it is rather God seeking the 
soul, but seeking only that He may compel the ‘ strange, piteous, 
futile thing ’ to arise, clasp His hand and come. 

A short article on Oscar Wilde by Lord Alfred Douglas clears 
up a doubt which has often been expressed about Wilde’s Catho- 
lic end. Lord Alfred Douglas declares that he is convinced that 
* Wilde’s reception was genuine and valid.’ 

The number contains poems by Wilfrid Meynell, Evan Mor- 
gan, Carmel Withers, Wilfred Childe, Alys Trotter and Sister 
Mary Benvenuta, O.P. 





THE SPANISH REPUBLIC 


T is idle yet to discuss the prospects of the second 
] Spanish Republic; it is impossible to predict 
whether it will have as short a life as the first Republic 
of 1873. This lies not in the new form of govern- 
ment, but in the whole instability of Spanish politics. 
Before the April Revolution I was of the opinion that 
it was impossible to take Spanish politics seriously, an 
opinion which, to my mind, constituted no insult to 
the Spanish people. Though still persisting in that 
view, I will admit that recent events make the holding 
of it perhaps unfair. One thing now emerges as de- 
finite; there is no lack of political earnestness among 
a number of the people, but how large this number 
really is appears a matter of conjecture. 

I was recently discussing the new Spanish situation 
with a friend who is an authority on everything 
Spanish. The conversation turned from Spain to the 
rest of Europe, and I remarked that Germany was a 
country I much admired. ‘ Spain is a country one can- 
not admire,’ said my friend; ‘ but it i8 a country one 
can love.’ To a certain extent this is true, in that one 
can love the country and its inhabitants, yet deplore 
its politics. When known, Spain is a country one can 
love with gratitude and joy; it is a country that can 
exercise an irresistible attraction ; and its peculiar fas- 
cination, once felt, never fades, but grows ever 
stronger. Yet it is impossible, when looking back at 
its political history since the days of the great Haps- 
burgs, to admire what is only a lamentable history of 
deplorable government. I am sure there is no country 
in Europe that has suffered more from bad govern- 
ment than Spain, and the events of recent years, which 
have perhaps culminated in the Revolution of last 
April, are a reaction due to a number of enthusiastic 
Spaniards bent upon restoring the fortunes of their 
country. Whether they succeed must depend to a great 
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extent on their conception of success. They may suc- 
ceed in obtaining what they desire, but they them- 
selves cannot tell whether their success will be the best 
possible thing for Spain. 

A few ideas on the situation, however rambling and 
incoherent, may not come amiss. I speak with no in- 
timate knowledge of Spanish affairs; my sole autho- 
rity, if authority it be, is a long study of Spanish 
culture in its principal manifestations, and some know- 
ledge of the country’s social conditions, gained by 
travel and many conversations with Spaniards of all 
classes. Moreover, I write this within four weeks of 
the proclamation of the Republic; by the time this 
article is published many new developments may have 
arisen. 

The problem for me does not seem to turn upon 
the relative advantages of Monarchy and Republic 
as forms of government studied purely theoretically, 
but upon what is best for Spain. The fact that Mon- 
archy is an excellent thing in England should not lead 
one to the conclusion that it should also be so in 
Spain. On the other hand, the fact that a Republic 
has suited France, and that Parliamentary govern- 
ment has been such a success in England, should give 
the supporters of the new Spanish régime no grounds 
for optimism. Monarchy as now conceived in Eng- 
land has never existed'in Spain. Recently it has pro- 
bably had far less prestige’ in Spain than in any other 
kingdom of Europe. Yet nowhere else has the mon- 
archical ideal ever risen so high as in sixteenth cen- 
tury Spain. There the nation, newly risen to greatness 
and consciousness of its own power, saw the gradual 
disruption of medieval civilization taking place before 
the anarchy rife in Europe. Not only did it wish to 
defend itself, but it wished to save Catholicism for 
Europe, and the Monarchy was the means whereby 
it was able to enter upon this conflict. No other sover- 
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eign has ever influenced the character of his people, 
expressed their ideals, fought for their position in 
world affairs, as Philip II did for Spain. Charles V 
consolidated the unity of Spain which alone enabled 
it to face Europe, Philip II maintained this unity and 
gave it a greater spiritual force. Without a Monarchy 
no such thing as the extraordinary manifestation of 
Spanish unity and energy in this period could have 
been possible. The Monarchy did not only raise itself 
to such a position of unique power; it was raised there 
and upheld by the wishes of the people, who saw their 
ideals embodied and safeguarded in the person of the 
King. This monarchical ideal continued after Philip’s 
death, though the personal worth of the monarch was 
not upheld by his successors. Esteem for the Mon- 
archy tended to fade, as respect for the person of 
the monarch began to disappear, and little more than 
the shadow has since remained. If it has seemed to 
flourish again it has been only a theory, an abortive 
attempt to restore an ideal: no adequate reason for 
it has ever re-appeared. 

The Romancero, that great treasure house of medie- 
val. Spanish history and life, reveals the Monarchy as 
at the service of the people. ‘We are as good as you,’ 
was the reminder always given to the King by Cortes. 
No such thing was ever said to Philip. The people 
knew they were below him; they respected and loved 
him, but they never feared him. He was for them a 
true father, they knew he lived for them alone, that 
no personal appeal to his justice would ever pass un- 
noticed. He was for them E/ Rey Prudente, the King 
who never went wrong. This passed from the person 
of Philip to the idea of a sovereign. For the Spaniard 
of the Hapsburg era the phrase El Rey Nuestro Senor 
meant, as Ludwig Pfandl has expressed it, ‘ Father 
of the Fatherland, Protector of the Faith and of the 
Native Soil, Rewarder of Industry, the Avenger of 
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Evil, the Bearer of Power, the Ambassador and the 
Blessed of God.’ This amazing conception of an 
earthly Ruler and Father gave all Spaniards that 
family unity, that democratic pride in their relations 
with each other, that oneness of aim which led to such 
great things in all walks of life, but also in part to one 
great failure—economic decadence, the remembrance 
of which has lain heavily on the imaginations of ‘ en- 
lightened ’ men, with the result now seen. 

~The idea of a sovereign as a universal father sub- 
sisted throughout the seventeenth century and alone 
preserved the spark of life in Spanish Monarchism. 
When eventually the degenerate Hapsburgs died out 
in the pitiful person of Charles II ef Hechizado—‘the 
Bewitched ’—I consider the monarchical ideal to have 
perished too. If it existed under the Bourbons it was 
a patriotic, but artificial manifestation, one that had 
no longer any moral or political significance, certainly 
little unifying influence upon the nation as a whole. 
When the Monarchy was restored in 1874 with Al- 
fonso XII it had to fight against two centuries of lost 
prestige, Charles III having been the only ruler 
worthy of the name of King. And it has not been 
strong enough to win. 

The political history of the nineteenth century in 
Spain makes pitiful reading. The country had been 
deprived of any form of democratic government for 
nearly three centuries, and the popular revolt against 
Joseph Bonaparte and the French invasion brought 
with it a cry for a Constitution and a Parliament. This 
was not obtained until Ferdinand VII was compelled 
to grant it in 1820. Nobody can maintain that the 
subsequent history of Spanish parliamentarism has 
been anything approaching a success. Perhaps the 
greatest evil in its history has been the meddling of 
the army in politics. Any general who chose to make 
a pronunciamiento made one, and immediately upset 
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any advance that might have been made in the gov- 
erning of the country. But another hindrance to good 
government was the shadow of royal absolutism, seen 
in the violent repression of all political opposition, 
which continually hung over the country. Isabel II’s 
reign was a disastrous period for the Monarchy. She 
was a weak woman and a bad Queen, her court was a 
scandal, and in politics she was shifty and faithless 
and continually ignored the Constitution. This caused 
the rise of Republicanism, and the Monarchists them- 
selves were weakened by the discord in their ranks, 
for chivalrous loyalty to the throne was divided be- 
tween Isabel and the Carlist pretender. Isabel’s con- 
duct ranged all parties against her, and in the later 
years of her reign she was only kept on the throne by 
General Narvdez, until after his death the revolution 
of 1868 drove her out of the country, and there was 
no general left who was willing to make a promuncia- 
miento in her favour. 

Spain could then have been well pardoned for pro- 
claiming a Republic. The question, ‘ What advan- 
tages have we ever had from the Monarchy during 
these last two hundred years?’ must have been on the 
lips of all. No honest person could ever have pointed 
to one single advantage or thought of Ferdinand VII 
and Isabel II with anything but dismay. Yet the Re- 
publicans did not sweep the country. The Royalists 
were in a vast majority, but on no account would they 
tolerate the return of Isabel. Cortes then began the 
search for a King. Spain was in the anomalous posi- 
tion of a Monarchy without a Monarch. After two 
years of searching round Europe, Cortes, the King- 
makers, found that Amadeo of Savoy was willing to 
accept the crown. He was a well-meaning man of ex- 
cellent character, but his position as a foreigner was 
impossible, and he was forced to abdicate in 1873. 
Hastily the monarchical Cortes voted for a Republic, 
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and the new form of government was at first received 
without disturbance. It seemed the obvious thing to 
do, if only because it was a means of salvation not 
hitherto tried. 

Comparisons between this Republic and the one 
proclaimed in April are interesting. The one was a 
sudden makeshift decision, the other has been a move- 
ment carefully planned for years by idealists who have 
dreamt of this all their lives. The one appears to have 
a substantial majority of the inhabitants of the large 
towns—who alone have any political influence—tosup- 
port it, the other was voted for by Cortes Constitu- 
yentes chosen by less than a third of the nation at a 
period when civil war was rampant, Andalusia in a 
state of anarchy, and the northern provinces in the 
hands of the Carlists. Both have been attempts to end 
periods of unrest, and both have been received with 
feverish enthusiasm. Movements of regional disinte- 
gration set in then as they have now. Catalonia, Val- 
encia, and Andalusia attempted to form separate 
states, and civil war resulted. Cortes were disunited, 
Republicanism was no organised political party, Min- 
istry after Ministry resigned in their inability to cope 
with the situation and to quell the Carlist revolt. Fin- 
ally, the pronunciamiento of 1874 restored the Mon- 
archy in the person of Alfonso XII, Isabel’s son. The 
Republic had not lived for two years, and in that 
‘brief period had already seen five Presidents. The 
sincere Republicans had been earnest and able men, 
but they were the first to recognise the impossibility 
of their task. They had received no definite support, 
and the Alfonsists easily won public opinion, though 
public opinion is always a minority in Spain. A 
moderate Constitutional Monarchy was formed, and 
incompetent Parliamentary government set in as be- 
fore. Before his death in 1885 Alfonso seemed to 
have lost already much of his popularity, and though 
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an excellent man in many respects, he was never 
strong enough to entrench his position. 

That of his successor has never been entirely secure, 
and his difficulties have been aggravated by the rise of 
Socialism and Republicanism, both now formidable 
organisations, as well as by the continued failure of 
Parliament to produce a satisfactory government. Cor- 
ruption came to such a head that the last military 
pronunciamiento was proclaimed in 1923, and a period 
of seven years’ dictatorship followed. To any unpre- 
judiced observer the economic benefits of this seem to 
have been undeniable, but it was never able to win 
much popular support, and repressive measures only 
fanned the flames of opposition. A young generation 
arose that looked upon a dictatorship as a disgraceful 
humiliation. The raising of the censorship immedi- 
ately brought a wave of Republican outbursts. All 
might have been well if the return to a reformed con- 
stitutionalism had been achieved. But the dictator- 
ship had continued far too long. Primo de Rivera, 
however well-meaning, was unable to win enough sup- 
port to effect a return to constitutional government. 
A new Constitution was needed, but nobody could 
devise one. He held power too long because he was 
unable to offer anything else in exchange. The two 
ministries that succeeded him were obviously never 
secure. Politically nothing whatever had been gained 
during the last eight years. Revolt was evident every- 
where, and it was certain that the new Cortes, when 
convoked, would spring surprises. This was, how- 
ever, anticipated, and the municipal elections soon re- 
vealed the impossible position of the last ministry. 
The long-awaited Cortes are now to be called by a 
Republic. The Monarchy has been made the scape- 
goat for the despotism of the past eight years. The 
King, it is alleged, has violated the Constitution he 
was pledged to support. He is said to represent the 
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spirit of repression which the Republicans, Socialists, 
and hot-headed youths contend represents a distrust 
of democratic liberty. It really seems as if the opposi- 
tion to the Monarchy is, at present, overwhelming 
among the influential section of the population, and 
that if the King had not peacefully retired civil war 
would have resulted. 

The oldest Monarchy in Europe is, therefore, once 
more without a throne. Regrettable as this is from the 
historical point of, view, it must be conceded that that 
is purely sentiment. If Spain is really to be more suc- 
cessful and prosperous without a Monarchy, then why 
have a Monarchy? For, an Englishman this may be 
hard to understand. In England the Monarchy ts an 
institution, and has all the value that an age-long in- 
stitution can offer: a feeling of stability, unity and 
order. In Spain this is not the case. I personally doubt 
if social reverence for the Monarchy exists to any 
great extent. The nation is essentially democratic. 
A sovereign who is, no more than a figure-head of the 
ship of state could not exist in Spain; if there is to 
be a sovereign, he must be one in more than name, and 
he must justify his existence. The problem, there- 
fore, takes on a significance which is unknown in a 
country such as England. Parliament would function 
the same, King or no King. In Spain Cortes without 
a King will be very different to Cortes with a King. 
The question can never be decided theoretically ; both 
sides must be given an equal chance. One side is now 
to have it. But it can with perfect truth be said that 
the other side never had such a chance. Alfonso XIII 
never had a good Parliament to work with. The failure 
of Spanish democracy cannot be attributed to him, and 
few Republicans would go so far as to do so, It is 
only the shadow of the dictatorship that blinds their 
vision. I maintain that the Monarchy has not had a 
fair chance to rehabilitate its lost prestige. The prob- 
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lem lies deeper. It lies with the system of democratic 
government. Only when that is satisfactorily settled in 
a way that suits the Spanish people and is not a servile 
imitation of foreign methods, can the other question 
of Monarchy or Republic be logically settled too. And 
the difficulties of this latter problem are insignificant 
compared to those that await the solution of the for- 
mer. 

There are further reasons which can account for the 
revolutionary movements of the last few decades. I 
think one of the most potent of these lies in what is 
commonly called an ‘ inferiority complex.’ The rest 
of the world has always looked upon Modern Spain 
as a backward country. Whether this be just or not, 
it is a fact that has hurt the ‘ Intellectuals.’ The Re- 
publican movement did not spring from the people 
—who still remain politically apathetic on the whole; 
it came from the ‘ cultured ’ classes, from University 
professors, students, and literary men. They, and 
others, have looked with dismay upon the ‘ backward- 
ness ’ of their country. They are all admirers of other 
nations, of England, France and Germany, and they 
were not content that Spain should remain cut off from 
Europe; they desired for it ‘a place in the sun.’ If 
Spain were modernized, Europeanized, industrialized, 
it could, they considered, become a great power. They 
attributed the state of their country to political back- 
wardness, religious intolerance and general lack of 
modern ‘ civilization.” ,They clamoured for a modern 
democracy, and were, therefore, Republicans and 
Socialists ; they opposed the power of the Church and 
her hold on the people, and were, therefore, anti- 
clericals and, for the most part, atheists; they desired 
more ‘ civilization ’ and, therefore, industry. 

Most of these ideals are admirable enough, but I 
am sure that they are misguided. They presume a 
state of liberty and democracy which surely does not 
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~<tst. A Spanish professor, whose friendship I value 
highly, was astonished when I spoke disparagingly 
of the British Parliament, and pointed out the present 
incompetence of our so-called democracy. For him 
they meant perfection of government. Will a Spaniard 
now have greater liberty because he can put a cross 
next to a candidate’s name on a slip of paper? Will 
he now have a greater voice in the governing of his 
country? Or will not the country be governed by a 
few professional politicians as it always has been, and 
as all countries are? 
“. Is Spain uncivilized because it manufactures no 
motor cars, because the express trains do not average 
fifty-five miles an hour nor run for two hundred miles 
without stopping? Is it uncivilized because factories 
do not pour out useless articles of luxury ; because in- 
stead of wasting their time making such articles the 
vast majority of the inhabitants sow and gather their 
crops, tend their vines, pick their fruit, and do not 
care twopence for a vote? Are they backward and 
fanatical because they do not read modern novels, nor 
go to the cinema, but to church instead? No, Spain 
is a far more civilized country than most of the so- 
called great powers, for in it the family still reigns 
supreme, a child is a blessing and not a curse, the 
domestic virtues flourish, and religion lives in the 
hearts of the people ; because agriculture is the means 
of livelihood, large towns are rare, life is hard and 
austere, with luxury almost unknown, and yet happi- 
ness and a simple care-free spirit are the hall-marks 
of the nation. Progress does not mean ‘ moving with 
the times ’; it does not require a gation to have a say 
in world politics, nor a seat on the Council of the 
League of Nations, nor to be able to win wars. Pro- 
gress means continuation in a standard of sane living. 
Spain has not moved with the times, and thank God 
for that! 
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Are, then, these enlightened intellectuals who have 
now seized power to change all this? The answer is: 
Let them try, for they will never do it. They may 
turn Bilbao into a second Liverpool—it is nearly that 
already—but they will never turn Spain into a second 
England. They will never uproot the standard of 
sane living from the hearts of the peasantry, and it 
must be remembered that the greater part of the popu- 
lation are peasants. I doubt if the inhabitants of the 
large towns number a quarter of the total population. 
Nevertheless, it was their votes that overturned the 
Monarchy. They alone have any interest in politics. 
Three-quarters of the country do not care one jot for 
politics, nor for Monarchy, nor for Republic. They 
will keep any reasonable law provided they have their 
church and priest, their house, fields, and orchard. 
They will support the present Government as they 
have supported all preceding ones—by taking no 
notice of it. But should it seek to change their lives 
in any way, they will be up in arms at once. 

Not as much as a quarter of the population (this 
is a conjecture which I have no means of proving) 
asked for a Republic, and they got it. They may have 
been in the right. If they alone care about a govern- 
ment, they alone should form one. If a Republic will 
make them any happier, they certainly ought,to have 
it: it will make no difference to the rest of the nation. 
If in this way their inferiority complex disappears, 
well and good: the other three-quarters never had 
such a thing. The only real danger for Spain that I 
see.in this new Republic is a possibility of their 
meddling with the peasantry., In a recent number of 
El Sol I read an article by a well-known journalist, in 
which he asked that the villagers be ‘ politically edu- 
cated’ and brought into line with ‘ modern thought.’ 
Nevertheless, I am confident that any attempt at such 
an ‘ education ’ will ultimately fail. 
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* The Republic, therefore, has been raised by a 
minority. It will be kept there or overturned by the 
same minority. What, then, are its chances? This 
article was already finished when the news of the out- 
break of anarchy in Madrid and elsewhere, and the 
burning of churches and convents reached this coun- 
try. This is indeed upsetting, for I had expected no 
such thing. I had anticipated a continued peaceful 
attitude on the part of the Government’s supporters. 
It is impossible to say whether this outbreak of law- 
lessness is likely to have serious consequences or not. 
The mobs responsible for it have many of the Spanish 
virtues, but also most of the vices; they are quickly 
roused to enthusiasm, easily led to violence, and quite 
unstable in their opinions. They may be quickly 
subdued, or they may just as quickly go from bad 
to worse. It will be lamentable if such violence is 
going to become general. It will make the coming 
elections not only a farce but a scandal. Perhaps only 
extreme optimists like myself ever hoped that per- 
sonal animosity and violence would ever disappear 
from Spanish politics. Any such attack on religion can 
only bring a strong monarchical reaction by uniting 
all Catholics,.and even by driving into their ranks the 
more moderate of the anti-clericals. I have met the 
extreme type of Spanish anti-clerical, a University 
lecturer, who would have all churches burnt and all 
priests and nuns expelled or shot. I have also met the 
more moderate type, also in the person of a Univer- 
sity lecturer, who deplores clerical influence in so far 
as he maintains that it leads to lack of education 
among the poorer classes, but who would himself de- 
fend the Church in Spain if any sort of persecution 
ever broke out. I think he really expressed the view 
of the Republican leaders, no persecution in any form 
can ever be part of their policy. The Church in Spain 
is far too strong, and persecution can only serve to 
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make it still stronger, even if it does no more than 
revive the faith of indifferent Catholics, the number 
of whom is by no means small. If these riots con- 
tinue, no matter whether the Government supports 
them or not, there will be no Republic by the end of 
the year, but there may be any amount of bloodshed 
before the Republic ceases to exist. 

Should these riots merely be a flash in the pan, 
should peace again reign and the elections pass off 
in reasonable tranquillity, I think it not unlikely that 
the Republicans will have a workable majority in 
Cortes. If they then continue in the moderation which 
has characterised their rule so far, they may well bring 
to political Spain the settled government it has so long 
desired. If they prove asincompetent as their predeces- 
sors, then the Monarchy will almost assuredly return, 
and it will be acclaimed with enthusiasm by the same 
people who saw it go. One can hope they may succeed, 
though fearing all the time that Spanish politics will 
always be as chaotic and violent as they have been in 
the last century. The Republic may live for many 
years; it may be non-existent by July. It will not 
matter very much. The Spain that all lovers of the 
nation know, and it is not the Spain that journalists, 
film-producers, or visitors to Madrid, Barcelona, and 
Seville know, will continue to be the same delightful 
country it was and is. If one must take politics, and 
even Spanish politics, seriously, then I think we 
should hope that its troubles may soon cease, and that 
this Republic may be the harbinger of better days 
to come. Nobody will be more sincere in that wish 
than Alfonso XIII himself, despite the harsh and un- 
merited treatment he has received at the hands of a 
minority of his people. Nobody will forgive them so 
willingly as he. And if our admiration counts for 
anything, surely he has it. 

ALEXANDER PARKER. 
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HE movement from the town back to the country 

is typical of to-day, and the call of ‘the open 
road ’ was never so much heeded in England since the 
days when pilgrimages were a part of our national 
life. While twenty years ago only a very few enthu- 
siasts went into camp or took to tramping for the dura- 
tion of their holidays, to-day these pastimes are rapidly 
becoming universal. In America and on the Conti- 
nent—especially in Germany—this movement has be- 
come an established part of the national life, and here 
in England it is on the brink of assuming like propor- 
tions. For this reason alone it is at least a matter of 
interest to Catholics. 

Even the staid Nonconformist News-Chronicle has 
become its sponsor, and there are several magazines, 
including a new monthly, devoted entirely to the joys 
and advantages of an informal holiday in the open 
air. In addition, there are many clubs and similar 
organisations—both local and national—which have 
for their end the popularisation of the open road. 
What is more significant is that the first of a chain of 
youth hostels—where a night’s lodging can be had for 
a shilling—was opened at Winchester only a few 
weeks ago. 

It is all so natural and at. bottom so right; it is part 
of that revolution—or revulsion—against the drab 
gloom of the city that has been steadily growing in 
intensity for the last two or three decades and has 
produced, among other things, the Garden City Move- 
ment and Mr. Chesterton’s Distributism. 

There is no need to commend the open road to 
Catholics. Mr. Belloc has done so already; and his 
book, The Old Road, has so inspired the leaders of 
this movement that they have determined to establish 
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the first chain of Youth Hostels on the Pilgrim’s Way 
that Mr. Belloc has made famous again. We must, 
however, remember that England is not yet Catholic, 
and that only one Englishman in twenty holds the 
Faith of his fathers. Thus, the Catholic youth or 
maiden who joins a camping or cycling group, or who 
wanders as a ‘hiker’ over the most beautiful coun- 
tryside in the world—which is our England—will 
often find himself or herself in strange company. 
There are many things and people to be cautious 
about; and in addition the Catholic has many duties 
to perform that are plain foolishness to his com- 
panions. There is Mass on Sundays—but what if he 
is the only Catholic in a party of twenty or so, who 
wish <o start walking at sunrise? Or, it may be, that 
on Saturday night camp has been pitched too far from 
a Catholic Church to permit him to get there in time 
for Mass on the morrow. Perhaps when Friday comes 
there is no fish—or the camp cook has no wish to cook 
it. What then? Moreover, what of night and morn- 
ing prayers in a tent or hostel full of non-Catholics? 
These are problems enough, but the situation is even 
further complicated. What of his (or her) companions 
on the open road? Non-Catholics all, most probably, 
but what if they be neo-pagans, devotees of Marie 
Stopes and admirers of Judge Ben Lindsay? Two or 
three weeks in such company would provide consider- 
able intellectual exercise—and amusement—for an ex- 
perienced C.E.G. lecturer; but might prove disas- 
trous to an inexperienced Catholic youth or maiden. It 
will bear some emphasis that the camping and tramp- 
ing movements—and the Youth Movement to which 
they are allied—is well stocked with such individuals. 
The organisations are comparatively new to England, 
and in consequence owe much to foreign influences, 
including such things as the nudity-cult so prevalent 
in Germany and France. For this reason, certain of 
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these organisation are definitely suspect from the 
Catholic viewpoint. For instance, although we can 
have nothing but praise for the Camping Club of Great 
Britain and Ireland, we would not advise Catholics 
to join the Order of Woodcraft Chivalry. 

Yet the road is ours by right. Apart from the fact 
that our forefathers made it, we are Englishmen, and 
as Catholics we are Englishmen in a far truer sense 
than all the neo-pagans and back-to-Nature cranks. 
Must, then, such difficulties banish us from our in- 
heritance. Shall we not claim our own? We must: else 
our sheep will stray to other shepherds. If the open 
road. is not made safe for Catholics, then we must ex- 
pect to see our youths and maidens fall among the 
thieves who haunt the wayside. This is not so for- 
midable a task as it may seem at first sight. Few 
people—even Catholics—realise how deeply the Faith 
has rooted in our native land since the emancipation 
of a century ago. How many of us know that there 
are more monks and nuns in England to-day than 
there were before the Reformation? It may be said 
that they are everywhere; perhaps somewhat unno- 
ticed in our cities, but very conspicuous indeed on 
our countryside. To-day, if we ask who it is that 
lives in the large mansion on the hill that overlooks 
an outlying village or that nestles in the very heart 
of a quiet hamlet in a hollow, the chances are that we 
shall be told that a religious community—of which we 
may have never heard—is established there. Here, 
perhaps, is our opportunity. Cannot a corner of the 
often extensive parklands be put at the disposal of 
campers? Are there no unused outbuildings that can 
be transformed at little cost into Catholic Youth Hos- 
tels—or, to retain the old phrase, guest-houses? It 
is more than likely. So many of the large mansions 
of bygone days are equipped with extensive store- 
rooms, harness-rooms, victuals-houses, and brew- 
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houses, since these were necessary adjuncts to country 
life in the days when refrigerators and tinned foods 
were yet to be invented. Thus, it seems quite pos- 
sible to establish a chain of guest-houses throughout 
the whole of England’s countryside where Catholic 
‘hikers’ and campers would be assured of meeting 
the proper friends and living in the proper atmosphere 
during their holidays. It would revive again the old 
tradition of monastic hospitality, and be a potent 1n- 
fluence in the conversion of England to the Faith. 
Pilgrimages might be revived, and our neglected 
British shrine of Holywell might at last receive the 
attention it deserves. 

Even before such a delightful prospect becomes a 
reality, there is something that can be done at once. 
There are Catholic Rambling Clubs in many parts of 
the country, there is the Catholic Association, the 
Knights of St. Columba, the Catholic Woman’s 
League, and many more associations which could help 
to make the open road safe for Catholics. All that is 
needed is to be able to organise—and this should be 
easy in large towns—one or two Catholic parties of 
ramblers and campers, with a priest in charge of each 
party. It would be good to see the black, white and 
brown habits in our country lanes again. Moreover, 
there would be the particular pleasure of combining 
God’s business with our own pleasure; for such par- 
ties would probably contain one or two C.E.G. and 
C.S.G. lecturers, and would really be itinerant mis- 
sions. There would be Mass every morning on the 
village green or under a hedgerow oak, to the great 
interest and amazement of the villagers. On Sundays 
there would be besides, Benediction with a sermon, 
delivered in the open air to people who have never 
seen a monk and have only heard of Catholics through 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs! Then, we can imagine the 
glorious times the C.E.G. and C.S.G. lecturers and 
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the Distributists would have in the local inn parlour 
or in the village stores or at the corner of the village 
green, where everybody assembles in the evening. 
There would be argument, counter-argument, and ex- 
planation by the hour—real missionary work, and the 
most powerful demonstration we could make of the 
fact that Catholicism is really alive! 

There is something else we can do at once; some 
of us can do it this very minute, in fact! If we live 
in a rural district, we can watch out for the ‘ hiker’ 
and camper. We can fix a notice on to our door or our 
garden rails, giving directions for finding the nearest 
Catholic Church, together with the times when Masses 
are said. It would be as well to add to this the address 
of the nearest doctor and, if possible, the times of 
Masses in any churches in neighbouring villages. If 
we happen to live where a youth-hostel has been 
opened, we can see that a similar notice is exhibited 
there, with a plan (if possible) showing the hostel and 
the Catholic church. It will take but little time, and 
may make all the difference to someone. For, even if 
no Catholic happens to see our notices, yet they will 
serve a useful purpose in proclaiming that throughout 
the whole of this our England, in its remotest hamlet 
as in its largest town, the Faith of our fathers still 
lives ! 

Tuomas Foster. 





TWO NOTES ON INFALLIBILITY 


My DEAR 

I always prefer persons to objections. Objections 
are neither born nor settled iz vacuo. They are the 
offspring of either X or Y or Z, who have a complex 
mental soil impossible to detect from a stray objec- 
tion. Nevertheless, with no confidence in my ultimate 
success, I will do my best to be of use. 


(2) Does your correspondent believe in the infal- 
libility of the Bible? 


If he does not believe in the infallibility of the 
Bible, then his difficulty is doubtless with the idea of 
objective infallibility. To bring his mind to the level 
of thought would require time and prayer. But there 
is no more inherent difficulty in objective infallibility 
than in subjective. 

If he does believe in the infallibility of the Bible 
then he has overcome the difficulty which you report 
him to have. He has contrived with his human reason 
to prove or accept an objective infallibility. I think 
it was Chillingworth who made great use of this ob- 
jection against Papal Infallibility. He did not seem 
to see that he was in the same boat as the Papist. An 
agnostic or a Quaker might fairly say to him, ‘ Good 
Mr. Chillingworth, of what use is thine infallible 
Bible if it needs an infallible reason to demonstrate 
it? And if thy reason is infallible in this most impor- 
= matter, why not go on to trust it as infallible in 
others? ’ 


_ (6) The doctrine of Catholics demands one certain 
judgment, namely : 
(1) The Church of God in its official teaching 
through Councils, etc., or Bible cannot err. 
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The doctrine of Private Judgment demands more 
than one certain judgment, namely : 


(1) The Bible cannot err. 
(2) I cannot err when I interpret the Bible. 


You wiil see that ‘ Private Judgment,’ unless it 
mean the denial of objective infallibility, has all the 
difficulties of the Catholic doctrine and others besides. 
It out-herods Herod. 

If your correspondent gave you his opinion on these 
points, I should have a fuller understanding of his 
point of view. As far as I can see, but I may be mis- 
taken, he is really accepting in his subconsciousness 
the objections which look so strong against the accu- 
rate Catholic doctrine. To attempt an answer to his 
difficulties would probably complicate his mind still 
further. 

VincENT McNassz, O.P. 
My DEAR 


I have several things to say. To make them clear 
I will set them under several heads. 


I 
‘ Private Judgment’ may mean two things: 
(2) The Protestant theory which was rife in the six- 
teenth century. It held three distinct doctrines : 
(1) There is an objective Revelation. 
(2) The objective Revelation is in the Bible. 


(3) This objective Revelation is to be examined, 
understood and finally judged, not by Tradition nor 
Church, but by ‘ private judgment.’ 


(6) The purely rationalistic theory containing two 


points : 


(1) It is not certain that there is an objective Re- 
velation. 
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(2) If there is an objective Revelation the ulti- 
mate judge of the so-called doctrines is ‘ Private 
Judgment.’ 


You will see at once that this is not Christianity, 
but pure Rationalism. Now to which of these two 
classes does your friend belong? If he holds the Pro- 
testant theory, then he has already overcome all the 
difficulties he is urging against you. He has accepted 
an objective infallibility. If he holds the rationalist 
theory, then he is not really a Christian but a Ration- 
alist. 


II 


Does he hold that Jesus Christ was the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life? Does he, therefore, hold that 
Jesus Christ was infallible? 

If he holds that Jesus Christ is infallible, then he 
has broken through his subjective infallibility into an 
objective infallibility. That is, he has solved all the 
difficulties he urges against you. 

If he holds that Jesus Christ is not infallible, then 
he is not a Christian. He cannot echo St. Peter’s 
essential words, ‘ To whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.’ 


III 


The word ‘ Infallibility’ frightens people. It is 
really no more in psychology than ‘ certainty.’ It does 
not mean ‘omniscience.’ It is qualitative rather than 
quantitative. Thus it is partial. It may be in one 
sphere and not in another, or at one time and not at 
another. Psychologically we may be certain (7.e., in- 
fallible) in the matter of principles, and extremely un- 
certain (z.e., fallible) in the application of principles 
to concrete cases. For example, I may be quite cer- 
tain upon the commandment ‘ Thou shalt not steal,’ 
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and extremely uncertain whether this particular kind 
of bargain or speculation is theft. 

Or I may be quite certain that X is my friend and 
will do me nothing but good. Yet I may be extremely 
uncertain what he may do to me. And when he is do- 
ing it, it may take me all my time to feel that it is 
meant for my good. 

We ourselves have a natural and limited infalli- 
bility. This is pure psychology. Our outer senses are 
infallible per se in judging on their own particular 
object, namely our ear in hearing, our eye in seeing. 
But we cannot argue that, because a faculty is infal- 
lible in one sphere it is infallible in every sphere. We 
cannot argue that, because the ear is infallible in de- 
tecting sounds, it is infallible in detecting colour. 


So, too, our intuitions and reasonings have a natural 
and limited infallibility. Our intuitions in the sphere 
of ethics may be quite valid and in the sphere of dog- 
ma quite invalid. We may be able to discern by in- 
tuition that ‘ It is wrong to steal.” But no amount of 
intuition should convince us that the Adyos is or is not 
bpoovetos. 

So, too, we may be quite certain that Jesus Christ 
has the ‘Words of Eternal Life—i.e., is infallible— 
yet we may not know what those words will be, and 
when we hear them we take them to be true without 
seeing that they are true, for we have no means of 
judging of their truth, except His own divine truth- 
fulness, of which we are certain. 


IV, 

Now this subjective infallibility is not omniscience. 
It is in a certain definite sphere. It operates in the 
sphere of dogmatic principles, and formulates certain 
inarticulate articles whichare ‘ Semina credendi,’ e.g. 


‘ There is a God,’ ‘ God is Truth and Goodness,’ ‘ My 
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soul is a spirit,’ ‘1 do not know everything,’ ‘ God 
knows everything,’ ‘ God can speak to man,’ ‘ If God 
speaks to man, man should hearken,’ ‘ If God com- 
mands, man should obey,’ etc. 

This natural and limited human infallibility be- 
comes supernaturalised and divine when helped by 
God’s grace. ‘I believe, help my unbelief,’ is the 
cry for God’s help to transform human into divine 
certainty. 

Yet even after the transformation, man’s infalli- 
bility remains limited. It is confined to dogmatic and 
ethical principles and does not extend to the ‘Articuli 
Fidei,’ the revelation made by God through Jesus 
Christ. 


Mi 


Even the objective infallibity of the visible Church 
is limited. It does not extend to everything nor work 


anyhow. 

It is merely in the sphere of faith and morals, and 
in that part of faith which actually has been revealed. 
I take it that endless mysteries of God never have 
been revealed. Over these the limited infallibility of 
the Church has no jurisdiction. 

And thus I should think that the difficulties teasing 
the mind of X will be found to have a way out. We 
have our natural limited infallibility. It can operate 
in a certain sphere and hand us over to an objective 
infallibility. We can lawfully break out from the sub- 
jective to the objective. 

It is the old problem of Realism, and realism is the 
act of divine daring whereby a man with violence takes 
possession of the Kingdom of thought. 


Vincent McNassz, O.P. 
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AD anyone roused Father Jucundus and asked 
him what he was doing, the answer would have 
been that he was praying. If was after the evening 
meal, his first community exercise since his return from 
a tour of spectacular preaching, that too travel-weary 
to stay more than a few minutes in the oratory, he had 
sought his cell for final prayer and then repose. His 
gift of lively imagination, he thought, would help his 
prayer. So with no curb to his fancifulness, he roamed 
through the courts of Heaven meeting an occasional 
saint although the night was well advanced. He took 
care to comport himself properly in the presence of 
one, and said all the right things to another. There 
really was something of the actor in his gate-crashing 
mode of entry into the celestial realms. 

Then quite suddenly he seemed to leave Heaven 
behind. The atmosphere became oppressive, and he, 
hot and sickly. He did not like the change at all, and 
was on the point of taking a good look around, when 
his attention was held by a curious figure that plumped 
himself down in front of him, apparently from 
nowhere. 

What he saw was a very old man with all the signs 
of youthful vitality. The head was remarkably large, 
the sort of head so often rightly judged to be the 
envelope for more than normal intelligence. 

There was an expression of amused enjoyment on 
the cunning old face that went with the wise old head. 

In somewhat unprofessional language Fr. Jucundus 
asked ‘Who the devil are you?’ And the answer 
came, ‘I am your own familiar little devil.’ 

‘ The devil you are!’ said Father Jucundus. 

‘Yeh!’ said the devil, showing that he had been 
to the ‘talkies.’ 
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‘Oh YEH!’ said Father Jucundus, showing there- 
by that he had been to the talkies too. a 

‘YEH!’ the devil replied with movietone insist- 
ence. 

Father Jucundus was not the man to be browbeaten 
like this, so he went on in his experienced chatty vein : 

‘My dear Sir, I almost believe you’ve been in New 
York. Now don’t deny it. You have, haven’t you? 
Now what brought you over here, old fellow? Oh I 
say, 1’m extremely sorry that I can’t offer you a drink.’ 

‘Boy,’ said the devil, ‘cut that right out. Have I 
been to the United States of America? Yes Siree, I 
have. A nice little job of work I had there, too. Some 
location! I had to keep pace with a Prohibitionist 
Boss; Atta boy! No cinch about that job, believe 
me!’ 

‘Yes, my dear old devil,’ Father Jucundus could 
not help interrupting, ‘ but what are you doing here? 
This is England, you know, or was a short time ago, 
before it became Heaven and now whatever it is.’ 

‘Well,’ the devil resumed in English, ‘this is the 
way itis. You see I was rather a success in the States, 
and the head of my department thought I deserved 
an easier billet, so for the last six months I’ve been 
with you—nothing more than keeping an eye upon you 
up to the present. Of course I’ve been your rever- 
ence’s companion when you preached. Seeing that we 
share an enjoyment of your sermons, you and I, don’t 
you think we really ought to know each other better ? ’ 
And he gave a devilish dry little laugh. At the con- 
clusion of this friendly explanation, the wicked old 
face on the grand old head was disfigured by a smile 
of welcoming invitation. 

Fr, Jucundus saw the smile that was as a facade to 
the massive head. A man versed in every social trick, 
he could not help smiling himself. But, as some- 
times happens to the most accomplished conversation- 
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alist, he quite missed the point. He who would wrestle 
with the evil one must needs be sure-footed. The sen- 
sation of wrestling was an illusion and Fr. Jucundus 
for once was not sure-footed. His reply was sublime: 

‘I am happy, my poor devil, that you liked my little 
sermons, but I fear they cannot really do you any 
good.’ 

At this the devil was very pleased with Father 
Jucundus. And Father Jucundus grew more and more 
pleased with the devil. He felt that he could talk with 
the devil. The devil was such a discerning, such an 
understanding fellow. So Father Jucundus talked 
on. At last even the devil could endure it no longer, 
and with inimitable social grace he gave a comprehen- 
sive smile, almost a grin, and said that it seemed a 
shame to part, but he must be going. Father Jucun- 
dus had still many things to say, and afraid of losing 
his audience, was about to offer his company, when the 
devil forestalled him : 

‘Look here, Father dear, I have a number of friends 
who would put you quite at your ease. They would, I 
know, give much to hear your theories, your experi- 
ences, the things that have made you so successful and 
so popular. You should really come with me without 
saying aword. No, not a word, Father Jucundus, not 
a word! You must reserve your strength for these 
friends of mine. You will be able to give your exquisite 
discourses in their hearing. Poor fellows, they are all 
rather bad cases. Still, old man, it will be an experi- 
ence for you, and you may find that you have some- 
thing in common with them. Who knows! ’ 

All was going well for the devil, but it fell out that 
he smiled. He could not help it, but the smile lost 
itself in shriek after shriek of diabolical laughter. With 
Father Jucundus a sense of humour was accidental 
rather than essential, but as sometimes ha pens he 
was to be saved by his limitations. The devil’s laugh- 
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ter he could not share. It simply made him fidgety, 
and as the laughter seemed uncontrollable, he became 
annoyed and wondered what there was to laugh at. 
Suddenly and by no process of reasoning, he perceived 
what it all meant. He turned to run. He swayed 
and fell. He managed to scramble to his feet. Then 
making the sign of the Cross as an earnest for the 
morrow, he climbed painfully into bed. 


Joun PREEDy. 


A FISHER OF MEN 


ELEN’S white hands—ah! what do they 
In this our world’s exacting day, 

As under Adam’s curse men groan— 

What toil do those fair fingers own, 

What tributes to our nature pay 

Helen’s white hands >— 


She weaves, and guides her household’s way— 
A sceptre does she hold and sway 

Queen-like all hearts within her zone 

By her white hands ?— 


Ah, to her work, all else is play— 
The souls of men she makes her prey, 
She toils in waters, deep, alone; 

Right well St. Peter’s net is thrown— 
Nor till the fish is landed, stay 
Helen’s white hands ! 


M. E. Gopi :GHAM. 
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THE OBSOLESCENT PARROT 


ANY of the manifestations of the counter Re- 

formation, or rather of its backwash, are be- 
coming almost unpopular, even among Catholics. 
Rococo was the first to suffer, and Baroque. Then 
florid counterpoint. Then some of its devotional 
forms and religious methods, institutions, and 
thought. Many expressions of the Catholic reaction 
do not belong merely to the period. Michael Angelo, 
Palestrina, and the Jesuits, for instance, if not 
immune from criticism, are anyhow great enough to 
defy it. There is now an attack on a common 
catechetical method which dates from the sixteenth 
century. 

In a recent book,’ Pére Tahon, a Scheut missionary 
in the Philippines and an educational expert, has 
marshalled the evidence to show that what he aptly 
calls psittacism, or the system of imposing a bare 
summary of Christian doctrine on the memory of the 
child without previous understanding, is Protestant in 
origin, is not authentically Catholic, exists in the 
Church as an abuse, and is, besides, contrary to the 
principles of pedagogical psychology. 

The apostolic method of teaching beginners con- 
sisted in first presenting the facts of sacred history, 
and then drawing out from them the doctrinal elements 
of religion. This narrative method was continued by 
the Fathers, was formulated by St. Augustine (de 
Catechizandis Rudibus) precisely as the best way of in- 
structing the ignorant, and became traditional in the 
Church, until it was largely displaced by a new 


1 The First Instruction of Children and Beginners. An In- 
quiry into the Catechetical Tradition of the Church. By Joseph 
Tahon. Edited with an introduction by the Reverend F. H. 
Drinkwater. (London : Sheed and Ward, 1930; pp. 115; 3/6) 
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catechetical method deriving from the polemics of the 
Reformation. 

The Hussites were the first, apparently, to present 
an outline of doctrine in the short question-and- 
answer form. It is not this that is criticised, for it 
makes use of a sound heuristic principle, but the later 
custom, inspired by Luther, of making it primarily a 
matter of memory. 

Luther’s method of teaching is indicated in the pre- 
face to his Exchiridion, or Little Catechism (1529): 

* Reverend Preachers and Parish Priests, I pray you to 
help us in teaching Catechism to the common people, and 
above all to children ; if you have not a better way for this, 
I beg of you to adopt the present booklet I offer you, and 
to teach it, word for word, to your people. We must teach 
through one text only, and in such a manner as never to 
change a single syllable of it, at any time, in any year, 
whether we teach it or even pronounce it. Be faithful to 
that text, word for word, in such a manner that your 
hearers will be able to repeat it after you and commit it to 
memory. If any refuse to learn it in that way, you must 
tell them that they are renouncing Jesus Christ. When the 
text has first been committed to memory, you will then, in 
the second place, teach them the meaning of that text in 
order that they may understand what it means.’ 


Luther’s Catechism was written in a popular style, 
but it marks the beginning of that parrot-system of 
committing to memory a collection of abstract 
formulas not yet understood; a break with the 
Catholic catechetical tradition, founded on the 
example of our Lord, who ‘ spoke in parables to the 
multitudes, and without parables he did not speak to 
them.’ It is all part of that wider movement away 
from the authority of a living Church to the authority 
of a dead document. 

Indication that the memory-method has its uses, 
Luther’s catechisms spread rapidly through the 
Germanies; by 1568 more than a hundred thousand 
copies were in circulation. To meet the danger a 
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counter propaganda was launched, which finds its best 
expression in another ‘best-seller,’ the Summa 
Doctrinae Christianae (1554), a book of about one 
hundred and ninety-three pages, composed by St. 
Peter Canisius at the charge of the Emperor 
Ferdinand. This was twice compressed, first into the 
Minor Catechismus (1558), of about thirty pages, then 
into the Minimus Catechismus (1560), of about 
twelve pages. 

The first purpose of these catechisms was 
polemical; and only afterwards were the Catholic 
catechisms, often poor imitations of Canisius, which 
were multiplied in countless numbers, used as the first 
means of introducing Catholic doctrine to children 
and beginners. Canisius’s first catechism is at least 
Augustinian in method. Points of doctrine are intro- 
duced by events in sacred history; and proof of the 
life, interest, and humour of his teaching may be seen 
from the fact that children hung on his words for a 
whole hour or more without lassitude or restlessness, 
and parents complained that they remained too long in 
church. What wonder, says Pére Tahon, since he 
was above all a teller of stories. 

The Catechismus Romanus (1566), commonly 
called the Catechism of the Council of Trent, was pub- 
lished for the use of catechists and priests. The 
point is important. Doctrine is arranged in a philoso- 
phical order, but insistence is laid throughout on the 
need of relating before all (tz primis) the story of the 
facts concerning dogma or precept. Similarly, 
Bellarmine’s Dottrina Breve, the text of which under- 
lies our present English Catechism, was not intended 
for young children. Milk before solid food. 

Nevertheless, in the following centuries, great 
teachers had cause to lament the ever-growing imposi- 
tion of bare formulas on the memory of children. 
They asked for bread, and were given a stone. 
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Fénelon and Bossuet demanded the narrative method; 
Fleury, in the preface to a historical catechism he 
arranged as a basis for teaching doctrine (1679), 
writes : 


‘ It cannot be denied that the literary style of catechisms 
is usually exceedingly dry, and that children have much 
difficulty in retaining their contents, and even more in 
understanding them. There are none but are full of 
scholastic terms that common people do not understand : 
infused, theological, cardinal virtues, dulia, hyperdulia. 
The least possible use should be made (in oral teaching) of 
scholastic language, and of those abstract terms, essence, 
substance, act, power, qualities, disposition, habitual, vir- 
tual, which are not understood by most people. Scholastic 
language has the disadvantage of burdening the child’s 
memory with words that are strange to him and as empty 
of meaning as those of a foreign language. You may tire 
yourself out making children or peasants repeat hundreds 
of times over that in God there are three Persons and one 
Nature, and in Jesus Christ two natures and one Person, 
yet each time you question them, you will risk getting the 
answer, ‘ two persons in one nature,’ or ‘ three natures in 
one person.’ Examples are known of grown-up people— 
well informed in other respects—complaining of their hav- 
ing to be sent back to the Catechism, for ‘ don’t we know 
quite well that there are three Gods in one Person?’ This 
comes of their having no idea in their mind answering to 
words nature and person, so that they easily confound the 
two, and couple with either of them the words one or three, 
whichever strikes them first.’ 


Similarly, a Catholic child who is the victim of the 
mere memory method is quite as likely as not to 
describe a sacrament as an inward sign of outward 
grace. 

How dry and abstract catechism teaching can be, 
may be seen from this typical example from the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism (1647), a Puritan pro- 
duction which has much influenced the style of 
Catholic catechisms : ‘ (VII) What are the decrees of 
God? The decrees of God are his eternal purpose 
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according to the counsel of his will, whereby, for his 
own glory, he hath pre-ordained whatsoever comes to 
pass.” A stone indeed, when how fresh and vivid, 
if at times unconventional, a child’s reaction to proper 
religious instruction can be. There is the little 
Cockney’s finale to the Fall, ‘and a ningel kime up 
wiv a big flymin sword an said nah then you two— 
ahtside!’ There is the child who told Our Lord a 
ghost story after Communion. 


A method of instruction which relies primarily on 
the memorizing of abstract phrases stands rightly self- 
condemned. The drilling of children in verbal repe- 
titions is a by-product of the process for providing 
standardised mass-education embodied in Bills for 
compulsory education. 


It is beside the point to argue, as Pére Tahon does, 
that the memorizing method is based on a false piece 
of philosophical psychology; namely, that there are 
three distinct faculties of the soul, the memory, the 
understanding, and the will; and that this is contrary 
to the teaching of St. Thomas, for whom the memory 
is not a separate faculty, but an appanage of the under- 
standing.’ For, it should be noted, St. Thomas is 
speaking of the memoria intellectiva, the power of re- 
taining ideas, and not of that power, commonly called 
the memory, to which psit/acism (an ugly name for an 
ugly thing) directs its first attention. This he would 
range under the work of the internal senses, which are, 
of course, distinct from the understanding. This 
leads the author to confuse the issue, for both the 
narrative and the parrot system approach the under- 
standing through the imagination, the one through a 
picture, the other indeed through the chill image of an 
uncomprehended word. Not even Luther must be 
twisted into reversing the common adage of the ancient 


* Ta, LXXIX, 7. 
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philosophers: Nothing in the intelligence if not 
beforehand in the senses. 


From the point of view of applied psychology, too, 
the value of the verbal memory as an instrument of 
formation must not be minimized. Luther appears to 
have made startling use of it. Obviously, a previous 
mental attitude of understanding, or interest, or good 
will is necessary, but a Dominican student recalls how 
useful a regular learning by heart of an article in the 
Summa can be; and there is the old novitiate custom 
of memorizing the epistles of St. Paul, or parts of 
them. 


This brings us to the value of words, even abstract 
words, and formulas in catechetical instruction. 
Father Drinkwater, in his admirable introduction—the 
book should be secured if for this alone—remarks the 
need of pegs to hang doctrine on, a reason why the 
teacher should often crystallize his teaching into little 
fixed phrases and expressions which the children will 
take in and remember. 


For there is a danger of reducing the first religious 
instruction of children to the recounting of interesting 
tales. A clear distinction must be kept between the 
bed-time story, and the historical truths of sacred 
history, whose only religious value is their relation to 
dogmatic truth, Father Drinkwater refers to the 
abuse of forgetting that Christ is central in the Old 
Testament as well as in the New; of disconnecting the 
narratives of scripture from the teaching of doctrine; 
of learning man-made Bible Histories in which the 
letter is allowed to kill the spirit, and the Messianic 
and liturgical purport of the Old Testament forgotten. 

Children can easily seize on the non-essential, 
especially in a circumstantial story presented with 
great wealth of detail, which they love, having little 
use for literary economy. Witness the identification 
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of sanctity with the miraculous, the direct result of 
popular hagiography. A pictorial image, while more 
vivid, is less exact than a verbal image as a basis of 
doctrine. Hence the need of an experienced teacher 
to isolate the central signification in an accurate, even 
technical, phrase. The bogey-man and the black 
devil must be avoided, and the angry visage of 
Jehovah of a Calvinist childhood. You cannot satisfy 
a child’s intelligence, already athirst for the highest 
form of truth, with more or less historical stories. 


There is the uncomfortable story of the small boy, 
observed in catechism class to be shaking with sup- 
pressed laughter. Asked for the joke, he indicated 
his neighbour : ‘ Please sir,’ he said with a horrible 
chuckle, ‘ he—he thinks it’s all true.’ The fault must 
have been in the instructor, for is there a child devoid 
of the religious faculty? Strictly speaking, there is no 
such thing as a religious faculty., Mind and will are 
sufficient. People talk about the religious tempera- 
ment, but the heart of religion is beyond emotion, be- 
yond imagination, beyond what is commonly called ex- 
perience, and is as passionless, unimaginative, and 
scientifically certain as the fundamental mind and will 
of man it satisfies. And the religion of the child and 
the grown-up is the same in kind, though not in degree. 


There is such a thing as the religious experience. 
But without going so far as to call it a luxury, it is 
true that religious certitude is not founded upon it. 
There is always the need to justify it intellectually, it 
must always be subjected to a scientific canon. Dr. 
F.R. Tennant, in the first volume of his Philosophical 
Theology, stressing this point, has uttered what 
Theology calls ‘ hard sayings and peculiarly distaste- 
ful in these times when so much stress is being laid 
upon the value of experience.’* But his position is that 


* Vol. XXII. No. 127, p. 26. 
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of St. Thomas, who removes religious experience from 
the order of ordinary intellectual certitude. Thomist 
theology quite happily dispenses with the second of 
the starting-points granted by Professor Julian 
Huxley, ‘ the idea of God to be derived from reason- 
ing on the facts of nature and the facts of religious ex- 
perience.’° 


Religion is not a question of taste, however 
sublimated, but of Truth; not a personal disposition, 
but a natural imperative. But it needs scientific in- 
struction. From Dr. Boyd Barrett’s autobiography 
Ex-Jesuit we can recognise what an unsatisfactory 
groundwork religious experience can be. A matter of 
mood, which difficulties dispel. 


Although some children may appear to lack what is 
commonly called the religious temperament, they can 
be taught religion, and be—and become—religious. 
The imagination may be reluctant, but mind and will 
are there to be satisfied. Religious teaching, then, 
must not stop at a stock of stories or visual images, any 
more than it must merely strive to inject a collection of 
verbal images. Its main object must be to give the 
child a sufficient knowledge of dogmatic truth, or 
divine truth expressed in exact words. Words and 
concepts are the currency of thought; pictures are 
more closely allied to personal experience. But ex- 
perience is individual and therefore incommunicable, 
while intellectual knowledge may be held in common, 
and is expressed most closely by arbitrary sounds, or 
words. 


Intellectual capacity is the same in kind for every- 
body who has reached the age of reason, at least as 

* Cf la-2ae, CXII, 5; X de Verit. 9, 10; (la; CXI; I, ad 3); 
for our conjectural knowledge of the presence of God. 


’ Essays in Popular Science ; Evolution and Purpose, p. 187. 
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regards fundamentals, such as religious truth. The 
proposition of truth is, at last analysis, impersonal and 
universal. These are the two first conditions for the 
teaching of truth.* Religion, though it may be ig- 
nored, in much the same way as oxygen, is natural and 
necessary. Needless to say, we have not been speak- 
ing of the wholly supernatural side of religion, but of 
that natural side of it which can be touched by the 
reason and the teacher. At most, the theologian’s 
supernaturale quoad modum tantum. 


Three conclusions emerge. First, children are 
capable of receiving dogmatic instruction. Boys, any- 
how, of the preparatory school type can become capital 
little theologians, keen to resolve a point of doctrine 
or case of conscience. 


Secondly, a beginning must be made, not by 
memorizing formulas, but by awakening a living in- 
terest through the narrative method. U? gaudens 
quis catechizat, says St. Augustine. 


Thirdly, the dogmatic content must be isolated ina 
crisp expression, and may be usefully committed to 
memory. 

The end of teaching is ideas, not images. An idea 
is more embracing than a particularised image. 
Truth is better tested by a principle than a precedent. 
The idea of sin as a disorder is more adequate than its 
image as filth. The filth-image can cause a false con- 
science, can evoke the conception of sin as something 
just bodily and beastly; as a parrot-like learning of an 
examination of conscience can produce a confession in 
which there appears little sense of personal guilt. But 
the possession of an idea of virtue and vice can pro- 
vide the engaging apology of ‘ please Father, said 
half-a-minute to mother, twice; and spilt the milk and 


*Ia, CXVII, I; XI de Verit. 1. 
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watched the cat being blamed for it, once.’ The child 
obviously possessed an idea at the same time more 
exact and embracing than any image. This is the 
mark of the highest truth, maximum extension and 
comprehension, synthetic but not simpliste. 


Tuomas Gisy, O.P. 
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THE ‘WHITE BROTHERS’ OF SAINT-MALO 


N the day of the Féte-Dieu or Corpus Christi in 
Saint-Malo and the surrounding district known 
locally as the Clos-Poulet, the windows of all the con- 
fectioners’ shops, large and small, are heaped with 
little bags of dvagées or sugared almonds, Known (on 
this occasion only) as Cornets-de-la-Saint-Jean. Till 
recently it was also the custom to sell them in the 
streets, when from early morning the cry could be 
heard : 


‘ Les cornets de la-Saint-] ean, 
Pour les petits et pour les grands, 
A chacun pour son argent... .’ 


—and there were few who could not spare a few sous 
to buy them, if only to give away to the children. But 
as their name indicates, these cornets do not really be- 
long to the festival at all and were only transferred 
to it when /a-Saint-/Jean fell more or less out of obser- 
vance; in earlier days it was on the 24th of June 
that they made their appearance, and if one goes back 
further their origin is as interesting as it is remote. 
For the Cornets-de-la-Saint-Jean have a history that 
dates back some six hundred years, and they are all 
that is left to-day—these gay and gilded little ‘ pokes’ 
of sugared almonds—of a very ancient and noble Con- 
fraternity. 

It was somewhere about the year 1240 that, under 
the auspices and with the support of the Bishop Geof- 
froi, the Confraternité des Fréres-Blancs de Saint- 
Jean was first founded at Saint-Malo; and there still 
exist very precise details of its earlier years in certain 
ancient MSS, some of which (originals or copies) are 
now preserved in the archives of the town. Somewhat 
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The White Brothers of Saint-Malo 


later, about the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
Etablissements de la Société, or schedule of its rules 
and customs, were re-considered, amended, and con- 
siderably added to, and printed copies of these are still 
in existence. We know a good deal, therefore, and 
from reliable sources, about the Society. We know, 
for instance, that to become eligible as a member, it 
was necessary to be of ‘ respect-worthy life and habit,’ 
and to undertake to settle all differences and disputes, 
not by law, but according to the decision of arbitrators 
named and chosen by the provost of the Confraternity. 
At first sight this seems a little hard on the lawyers; 
but as we read of no complaints on their part, | fear 
they suffered less from the stipulation than the Society 
intended—and hoped. Perhaps the good people of 
the city were a little too fond of carrying their troubles 
into the courts, or perhaps there were difficulties with 
the undesirable aliens that already flocked to take sanc- 
tuary in Saint-Malo—I cannot say; but although the 
Brotherhood very soon included all within the city— 
and indeed in the Clos-Poulet—who were friends of 
peace and order, I cannot discover that the legal pro- 
tession was distressed by any serious loss of business. 

The confraternity was placed from the first under 
the rule of thirteen juzats, of whom one held office for 
life and was entitled the Abbot; and another, elected 
yearly, was called the prévdt or Provost. I am not 
certain whether the Abbot was ever a churchman or in 
orders—I am inclined to think not; though the Society 
seems to have practised so curious an admixture of the 
conventual and the secular, that it is difficult to be 
sure. We know, certainly, that in 1376 a house or 
hétel was given for its use by one Guillaume Picaut, 
surnamed Morfouace, and that from this date onward 
the abbot lived there, and there convened the jurats. 
The site of this ancient building is still known and its 
memory is preserved in the significant name of the 
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street in which it once stood—the Rue de |’ Abbaye- 
Saint-Jean. In many old deeds and papers, moreover, 
this hotel is commonly called ‘the abbey’; yet no- 
where is there any definite suggestion of a strictly reli- 
gious foundation, nor is the Confraternity ever de- 
scribed as an Order. 

What exactly the Society did, and what its duties 
were, I find'rather difficult to define. Undoubtedly its 
main object in the beginning was to encourage and 

omote the piety and faith of its members; and we 
~ that it maintained two lamps at the Altar of the 
Holy Sacrament in the Cathedral and provided for the 
celebration of several weekly Masses. Probably it 
undertook many other charitable duties; in 1787 its in- 
come was used to support the Marmite des Pauvres, 
but it is true that by that time the Society itself had al- 
most faded out of existence. Its possessions had once 
been very great; but by the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury all that remained appear to have been one or two 
small invested interests, an old house in Saint-Malo 
(the Abbey ?) and a barn or grenier outside the walls— 
the whole amounting to not more than nine hundred 
francs yearly. It is difficult to be sure what that sum 
meant in 1787—assuredly very much more than it 
means to-day ; but even these last poor remnants were 
aa confiscated when the Revolution came to Saint- 

oO. 

There is, however, one part of the Society’s activi- 
ties of which we have many details; for the Fréres- 
Blancs were the Sonneurs-de-Mort, or the Sonneurs- 
d’ Ames, as they are variously styled in the old writ- 
ings. In those days before newspapers existed—and 
when few could have read them if they had—it was 
usual to make known by word of mouth every death 
that occurred within the parish; and the manner in 
which this was done is detailed in the amended and en- 
larged Statutes passed at a General Chapter of the 
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Confraternity held in the Abbey in the year 1543. 
Here it is laid down that— 


‘ Le crieur des pricres par les rues pour recom- 
mander @ la dévotion des fidéles les défuncts de 
la Société, aura deux petites cloches, et une robe 
blanche avec un agneau en écusson devant et der- 
riere. Il aura pour crier tous les lundis matin, 
avant le jour, 50 sols tournois.’ 


And at a somewhat later date this practice was widened 
and made more general; deaths were announced as 
they occurred, and were not confined to ‘les défuncis 
de la Société’ —unless indeed that had come to include 
all the inhabitants of the city. Up to the date of the 
Revolution—though by then the Confraternity was 
moribund, if not wholly dead—the sonneur or watch- 
man in his white gown and sounding his little bells 
passed through the narrow streets in the darkness of 
the night, chanting solemnly— 


‘You are asked to pray for the soul of such-an- 
one who has departed from this world for another. 
De profundis clamavi adte....’ 


—while next day he went round again, this time to 
announce the hour of the funeral. The Revolution 
presently put an end to this, as to so much else, but 
only temporarily. The custom of ‘sounding the bells,’ 
as it was called, was soon revived; and it survives to 
the present day in a modified form in many of the vil- 
lages and smaller towns of the Clos-Poulet. It is no 
longer a frére-blanc who chants his announcement 
through the dark streets, his little bells calling the 
sleepers to awake and pray; but still the ‘ bidder’ in 
her mourning blacks goes from door to door to make 
known a death and the date and hour of the burial, and 
to. ask your prayers and invite your attendance. It is 
less picturesque; but it is in spirit a survival of the 
ancient custom. 
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But it must not be thought that the White Brothers 
were solely concerned with serious duties and mourn- 
ful occasions; they also provided what an irreverent 
French writer has described as ‘one of the biggest 
shows of the year’ in the life of Saint- Malo—the light- 
ing of the Fires of Saint-John. 


This festival lasted for three days, though I imagine 
that the third was of less importance—merely an or- 
dinary holiday; no special celebrations appear to be 
connected with it. But on the first—Saint-John’s-Day 
itselfi—the Confraternity walked in full state, pre- 
ceded by its banner and office-bearers, from the Abbey 
to the Place-de-la-Cathédrale, where the first fire was 
blessed and set alight; thence, singing as they went 
the litanies of the Blessed Virgin, to the Place-Saint- 
Thomas, where the second fire was kindled with the 
same ceremonies. After that, they went to the Cathe- 
dral, where in front of the altar of their patron they 
knelt to sing a special hymn in his honour; the rest of 
the day was taken up with private festivities and with 
excursions to the neighbouring fires. These were in- 
numerable, and must have strangely illuminated the 
green hills and valleys of the Clos-poulet in the sum- 
mer twilight. 


But oddly enough it was not till the twenty-fifth— 
the following day—that the greatest observances took 
place ; a solemn High Mass was celebrated at the High 
Altar, a splendid official banquet was given at the 
Abbey, and a dinner served to the poor, not only of 
the city but of all the neighbourhood that cared to 
claim a share in it; and these uninvited guests, it is 
said, sometimes were counted by thousands. The pro- 
cession, moreover, if we can judge by the old records, 
must have been on this day of an astonishing magnifi- 
cence. Not only were the streets swept and cleaned, 
but laid with carpetings of flowers and sweet herbs as 
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The ‘White Brothers of Saint-Malo 


they are to-day garnished for the Féte-Dieu,; windows 
and balconies were hung with draperies and green 
boughs were set so as to arch over the narrow ways be- 
neath. And along these begarlanded lanes and alleys 
of old Saint-Malo, below the innumerable flashing 
panes of the great windows, came the procession 
headed by les guatres petits prévois et leur greffier, 
whose special duty it was to press back the encroach- 
ing crowd; and then the bands of musicianers from all 
the country-side, who were paid and lodged and fed 
during the three days of the féte by the Confraternity. 
After these followed the long line of /réres-blancs 
and soeurs-blanches in their white mantles and bearing 
flowers, and last of all the juzats, the Grand Prévodt, 
and the Abbot. And we are told that by a special 
honour accorded by Duke John V. of Brittany on an 
occasion when he was present and himself walked in 
the procession, the juvats were henceforth on this day 
dressed and robed exactly as had been the Duke; they 
wore ‘white velvet mantles over gowns of white 
damask, bordered and laced with gold, a stole of heavy 
embroidery representing the jewelled baldric of the 
Duke, and a tippet of the Brittany ermines. On their 
heads was a cap or casque of white velvet, topped with 
floating white plumes,’ and in their hands tall canes 
crowned with flowers—surely a very splendid sight! 
And I may perhaps note that as this applies to all the 
jurats—thirteen of them—including the Abbot, it may 
confirm the suggestion that his office was a secular one. 
It is difficult to imagine him in these robes and floating 
plumes, if it had been otherwise. 

Last note of all—the triviality that has survived the 
centuries when all the magnificence and the stately 
ceremonial has passed and been forgotten—the White 
Brothers and Sisters as they walked in procession scat- 
tered on each side dragées and sweetmeats amongst 
the onlookers; a custom that presently changed to the 
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distribution of little packets of bonbons tied up with 
gold cord or gaily-coloured ribbons. 

Now the Confraternity no longer exists—for more 
than a century it has been dead; its wealth has been 
lost or confiscated, its customs and ceremonies have 
passed into oblivion or been preserved only in dusty 
records, its very existence is known to few—but still 
on the Féte-Dieu, if not on Saint John’s Day, the 
foolish little ‘ pokes’ are heaped in the windows and 
bought for the children, and still after nearly six cen- 
turies they are called as of old les cornets-de-la-Saint- 
jean, the last trifling remembrance left to-day in the 
Clos-Poulet of what was once a great and pious Con- 
fraternity. 

M. C, Barovr. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue ENGLIsH WorKs oF Sir THomas More. Volume |. Re- 
produced in facsimile from William Rastell’s edition of 
1557, and edited, with a modern version of the same, by W. 
E, Campbell; with Introduction and Philological Notes by 
A. W. Reed, M.A., D.Lit., Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature, University of London, King’s Col- 
lege; an Essay on ‘ The Authorship of Richard III’ by R. 
W. Chambers, M.A., D.Lit., F.B.A., Quain Professor of 
English Languages and Literature, University of London, 
University College; together with an Essay and Collations 
by W. A. G. Doyle-Davidson, B.A. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 1931; pp. xiii, 511; 42/-.) 

This glorious volume—glorious as a labour of love, of im- 
mense toil and of perfect printing—is the first of seven, though 
the second volume as a matter of fact already appeared in 1927 
and gave The Dialogue Concerning Tyndale, Apart from edi- 
torial work this volume gives us More’s Early Poems, his Life 
of Pico della Mirandola with his three Epistles and his twelve 
Rules, also More’s incomplete history of Richard III and his 
early treatise on The Four Last Things. The above are given 
first in a facsimile of the black letter edition by William Rastell, 
and then in a modern version. Finally comes a copious Index. 
In his introduction Professor Reed gives us a most interesting 
account of John Rastell and his son William. The former was a 
most versatile person. He was not only a printer—More’s own 
printer—but a playwright, an artist, a designer—he designed 
the roof for the Field of the Cloth of Gold—and actually achieved 
fame as a sapper in the wars. Curiously enough he was fas- 
cinated by the views of Tyndale and became an adherent of his ; 
he even tried to convert the Carthusian Martyrs when in prison ! 
His son William followed in his father’s footsteps so far as the 
printing was concerned, but, instead of being seduced by Tyn- 
dale, he became a Confessor for the faith, as he had, on the 
publication of the First Prayer Book in 1549, to flee to Louvain. 
He had been called to the bar in 1539, four years after the death 
of More, and had married Winifred, daughter of More’s devoted 
friend Clement. When Mary came to the throne he returned 
from Louvain, was made Sergeant at Arms and then raised to 
the Bench. But on the accession of Elizabeth he once more fled 
to Louvain, where he died in 1565. William Rastell took im- 
mense pains with this edition of More’s works. It speaks 
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volumes for the devotion felt for the martyr that his relatives 
were able to secure his manuscripts and books which they 
carried with them into exile. For, presumably, Henry tried to 
suppress More’s works just as he did those of Blessed John 
Fisher as Chapuys writes to Charles V on December 13th, 1555.' 
A propos of Fisher, will anyone ever do for his works what the 
present editors are doing for More’s? For there exist in the 
Record Office Fisher’s Commentaries on the Psalms, his 
Prayers, a Commentary on the Ave Maria, a theological com- 
monplace book with notes from the Bible and the Fathers, a 
treatise on the rights and dignity of the clergy, a History of the 
Septuagint Version, and finally articles on the King’s violation 
of his Coronation Oath ‘ quod neque Pontifices absque magno 
animarum detrimento tolerare diutius possunt.’? There still 
exists, too, his Sermon against Luther.* 

Mr. Doyle-Davidson makes out a good case for the authenti- 
city of The History of Richard III against such authorities as 
Lindsay, Whibley, Sir Sidney Lee and Kingsford. 

The beauty of Rastell’s printing is astonishing. The black 
letter here given in facsimile is perfectly readable ; the only diffi- 
culty to modern eyes is the closeness of the lines. The frontis- 
piece to this edition of 1557 is a work of art, 

As for More’s own works, here presented, it would be an 
impertinence to comment on them. But, as we should expect 
from all we know of him, they are marked by the same pre- 
cocious gravity combined with a spirit of raillery and homely 
wit such as we have always been taught to associate with him. 
One is tempted to quote largely, but the following must suffice. 
One of his very early poems consisted of a species of pageant 
‘fyne paynted clothe, with nyne pageauntes, and versse over 
every of those pageaunts.’ Chyldhod, Manhod, Venus and 
Cupyde, Age, Deth, Fame, Tyme, Eternitee were thus depicted 
and over the seventh—Tyme—was written 


‘Ll whom thou seest with Horyloge in hande, 

Am named tyme, the lord of every howre, 

I shall in space destroy both see and lande. 

O simple fame, how darest thou man honowre, 
Promising of his name an endlesse flowre, 

Who may in the world have a name eternall, 
When I shall in proces destroy the world and all.’ 


1 See State Papers, Henry VIII, Foreign and Domestic, ix, 964. 

2 Ibid., viii, 887. 

3 This sermon was preached when Luther’s works were publicly burned. 
There is an edition in the Bodleian dated 1621. 
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It is good news that Harpsfield’s Life of More, which has 
never been printed, will shortly be published by The Early Eng- 
lish Text Society. H.P. 


Tue PsycHoLocy or CuaracTeR. By Dr. Rudolf Allers, M.D., 
Reader in Psychiatry in the University of Vienna. Trans- 
lated with an Introduction by E. B. Strauss, M.A., M.D. 
(Oxon), M.R.C.P. (London). (Sheed & Ward, 1931; 16/- 
net.) 


The translator of Dr. Allers’ treatise justly refers to it as ‘a 
unique event ’ and describes the author as a ‘ Catholic Adlerian,’ 
which sums up the point of view from which it is written. It is 
rare indeed to find a work on the Psychology of Character so 
satisfactory from a psychological as well as a Catholic stand- 
point as the one before us now. 

Dr. Allers does not pretend to have achieved a complete study 
of the science of characterology : he has limited himself to the 
laying down of certain psychological principles which he, in 
common with other individual-psychologists of the school of 
Alfred Adler, considers fundamental in the formation of charac- 
ter, as well as in those maladjustments which may be described 
generally as ‘ neurotic traits.’ 

Whilst adhering closely to Adlerian doctrines, in opposition 
to those of psycho-analytic schools, the author does not, he tells 
us, subscribe unreservedly to everything which is asserted by 
individual psychologists. 

The key to Dr. Allers’ teaching is summed up in his state- 
ment that ‘ character is the principle governing man’s actions, 
and his actions are a relation between the person and the uni- 
verse.’ The concepts ‘ person’ and ‘character,’ so often con- 
fused are, he considers, fundamentally distinct. ‘ Person’ re- 
presents the ‘ whole being of man’ of which character is a 
quality essentially transmutable and the result in the main of 
the individual’s reactions to the environment, both material and 
intellectual. 

In other words, greater emphasis is laid on the reactive factors 
of character-formation than on in-born constitution. 

Individual-psychology tends rather to neglect these in-born 
factors, as Dr. Strauss points out in his introduction, adding, 
however, that it is a fault in the right direction since on the 
other hand the reactive factors have been so often unduly 
neglected. 

Insistence on innate constitution as a pre-determining factor 
leads, it is true, to pessimism if taken too exclusively, but this 
must not blind us to the fact that certain innate qualities of 
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temperament and of inherited dispositions do play a part in the 
behaviour pattern of an individual, and therefore cannot be ig- 
nored even if we do accept as fundamental the Adlerian ‘ prin- 
ciple of the greatest possible application of the reactive factor.’ 

Among such reactive factors, the feeling of inferiority, or 
* the will to power ’ and the ‘ will to community ’ or community 
feeling, play an important part. The latter, however, must not 
be compared with ‘ Herd instinct,’ nor should the feeling of in- 
feriority be identified, as it often is, but inaccurately, with ‘ in- 
feriority complex. We find very little mention of ‘ complexes’ 
in this book. 

In close connection with this feeling of inferiority is Adler’s 
doctrine of compensation and over-compensation formulated in 
the first instance in regard to to ‘ organ inferiorities ’ and trans- 
ferred by analogy to psychical functions. 

How these principles work out is ably set forth in the section 
on ‘ The Psychic life of children,’ and also in that dealing with 
the important subjects of ‘Authority,’ ‘ Punishment’ and 
‘Spoiling,’ which deserve careful attention. 

The child’s sense of insecurity and inferiority is the soil in 
which maladjustments of character grow, displaying themselves 
eventually: in faulty reactions of a compensating nature. How 
to counteract these developments is dealt with in the subsequent 
sections of the book. 

Much interest and possibly some discussion will be raised 
concerning Dr. Allers’ views on school influences. For reasons 
we cannot enter into here, he is convincedly opposed to the 
‘ parallel education ’ or co-education of boys and girls. Schools 
and institutions can also exercise a baneful influence on a child’s 
character, though the author also recognises their possibilities 
for good. The main reason for his attitude lies in the primary 
importance he attaches to the home life and the family influence, 
which should be the centre of the child’s formation. 

Among the many subjects treated of I may mention ‘ Scrupu- 
lousness,’ which the author considers to be a form of neurosis in 
which feelings of inferiority and over-compensation assume an 
important role both structurally and genetically. 

In the case of religious difficulties, these more often than not, 
arise from the influences of childhood. 

‘It appears to us,’ the author says, ‘ beyond question that 
intellectual doubts, hostility to religion, inability to recognise 
the authority of the church, and whatever obstacles there are to 
the religious life, are all finally bound up in that attitude which 
we have described as the revolt of the creature against his place 
in creation and against the finiteness of his humanity’ (p. 372). 
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In conclusion Dr, Allers tells us that it was not his intention 
‘ to explain all the problems of character-formation and training 
with the help of recent advances in psychology, and that it can- 
not be maintained that the supernatural element can be ex- 
cluded. On the contrary, we think we have demonstrated the 
limitations of natural means; and we maintain that a purely 
naturalistic psychology, however complete and well founded, 
must eventually break down unless it be co-ordinated with reli- 
gious knowledge and principles.’ 

We cannot take leave of this fascinating volume without a 
reference to the excellence of the translation, which makes it 
appear as an original work in English rather than the translation 
of what in its original form is a very difficult book, 

We hope that this book will find its way not only to all places 
where the education of children is the principal concern, but to 
all those who have the task of education and of character forma- 
tion eonfided to them. G.A.E. 


Saint TERESA IN HER Writincs. By R. Hoornaert, D-és-L. 
Translated by Rev. J. Leonard, C.M. (Sheed & Ward; 
15/--) 

More brilliant works on St, Teresa might have been chosen 
for translation into English, but few that are more readable. 
Yet the Abbé Hoornaert’s long work does drag heavily at times, 
and despite its general high level of excellence it leaves the im- 
pression behind that something is missing. It is hard to lay 
down definitely where the book falls short of its theme, for the 
fault lies not with the book or the author, whose erudition and 
admiration for his subject could scarcely be greater, but with 
the very greatness of St. Teresa herself and of her works, which 
makes a perfectly satisfactory study of her a thing practically 
impossible to achieve. 

The original title of the work is Ste. Thérése écrivain, son 
milieu, ses facultés, son aeuvre, and this shows a proper grasp of 
the subject, for no study of St. Teresa as a writer could be com- 
plete without a study of her period. Unfortunately this is the 
very part in which the work fails. Fr. Hoornaert reveals an 
excellent knowledge of Spanish history and literature, but also, 
to my mind, a lack of judgment and appreciation of what really 
constitutes the greatness of sixteenth century Spain, This is 
clear in a number of relatively unimportant statements, such as : 
‘In Avila all things remained grimly attached to the Middle 
Ages’ (p. 48), a remark which shows a complete misunder- 
standing of the transition in Spain from the mediaeval to the 
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Renaissance period. Philip II is not understood at all, and yet 
he should form the whole background of the chapter on ‘ The 
Political Horizon.’ Fr. Hoornaert maintains that for him the 
interests of religion were only bound up with politics. This view, 
though still generally held, is surely a travesty of fact; who- 
ever holds it should read the opening chapter of Ludwig 
Pfandl’s great work, Spanische Nationalliteratur in ihrer Bliite- 
seit. His first chapter should be read instead of F. Hoornaert’s 
Part I, and St. Teresa will then be seen in her proper place and 
her true greatness made quite clear. Philip’s relation to St. 
Teresa is passed over almost in silence, yet in 1578 she wrote 
to Fr. Gracidn : ‘ The King listens to everybody,’ and on another 
occasion she recommended her nuns to turn to him in any diffi- 
culty : ‘ For he will be as a father to you in everything.’ It was 
entirely due to Philip’s intervention in the disputes, his disre- 
gard of the Nuncio and his obtaining the Brief of 1580 from 
Rome that St. Teresa’s life work was crowned. This fact should 
have been brought out fully. 

Fr. Hoornaert’s early chapters will be irritating to any stu- 
dent of Spanish culture, for they present a scrappy and inco- 
ordinated series of facts and impressions which can only pre- 
sent a one-sided and inconclusive picture to those who are un- 
able to fill in the gaps. In the chapter on ‘ Social Setting ’ he 
does not seem to appreciate the way in which religion for the 
Spaniards of the time was essentially belligerent; it was not 
religion serving politics, but the contrary. The chapter headed 
‘ The Intellectual Atmosphere’ is better, but it would appear 
as if the Illuminists and the other short-lived sects had a greater 
vogue and influence than was actually the case. The account of 
Spanish neo-Platonism could well be better, and far more stress 
should be laid on the Scholastic Revival, and its main develop- 
ment clearly, traced and explained. The next chapter, on ‘ Con- 
temporary Spanish Literature,’ has been considerably abridged, 
and as it now stands it is the poorest part of the book, incom- 
plete, rambling, and inconclusive, and the account of secular 
literature is totally inadequate. This may have only an ‘ aca- 
demic ’ interest, it is true, but a really satisfactory study of the 
side by side development of religious and secular literature is 
surely of importance for the proper study of St. Teresa’s place 
amongst the writers of her time. There are many judgments 
which are hard to bear: thus Géngora is completely misunder- 
stood (p. 76), (his art was not ‘ caused ’ by neo-Platonic aesthe- 
ticism ! p. 51); the Celestina remains a closed book to Fr. Hoor- 
naert, whose false criticisms of it (pp. 62, 77) entirely miss its 
greatness. There are also not a few inaccuracies: thus the 
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Amadis did not ‘ appear ’ about 1492 (p. 64), but about a hun- 
dred and fifty years earlier—he must mean ‘ printed.’ Later in 
the book (p. 272) there is another glaring inaccuracy of this kind, 
St. Teresa’s Foundations did not precede the Lazarillo, but fol- 
lowed it by some twenty years. This robs the author of his point, 
namely that St. Teresa anticipated the spirit and realistic art 
of that famous little work. , 

This first part is, however, but a small portion of the work. 
The remaining three hundred pages can be turned to with de- 
light, for here the author is on surer ground, though, as I have 
already said, he leaves a slight disappointment in the too hopeful 
and exacting reader. The second part, on St. Teresa’s literary 
faculties, makes very good reading, in which the numerous ex- 
tracts from her works and letters shine forth as incomparable 
gems. This is the author’s greatest achievement. He has a pro- 
found knowledge of all her writings and knows how to lay 
his finger on any part of them that will perfectly illustrate his 
point. There are again minor points that one can quarrel with ; 
such a statement as this : ‘ Her orthography is therefore a valu- 
able witness to Castilian pronunciation in the sixteenth century ’” 
(p. 189), is not strictly true, and together with note 4 on p. 395 
betrays am ignorance of Spanish philology. Again, I do not 
think it right to say that she created her own language (p. 303) 
to convey her ‘ psychical aestheticism ’ (an unfortunate phrase). 
She merely applied the language of everyday speech to a sub- 
ject not hitherto treated of in the vernacular, at least to the same 
extent. The result is a triumph, but it is no ‘ new language.’ 
Half the book is taken up by Part III, which is a detailed study 
of her works and their literary qualities, and is excellent. St. 
Teresa was so great, not only as a saint and mystic, but also 
as a woman, that her works, being such a perfect mirror of the 
wonderful human and feminine qualities of her mind, are so 
full of an indescribable charm and an exquisite humour that any 
attempt to analyse these qualities is extremely difficult. Fr. 
Hoornaert has acquitted himself extraordinarily well. 

The translation reads well, but I hope I am not being unjust 
when I say that the translator seems to know no Spanish. 
Nothing else could explain the countless misprints and mis- 
spellings of Spanish names and words which abound all through 
the book in a most unfortunate and regrettable manner. A 
great many of these are due to his having kept the French 
forms, in which language great liberties are often taken with 
the accentuation of Spanish words to make them conform to its 
own peculiar phonetic laws. Taken out of their French con- 
text such forms as: Léon, Vivés, Valdés, Alcantara, Cortés, 
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Tormés, Lopé, Yepés, Manzanarés, Moralés, etc., etc., make 
one shudder or laugh. But this excuse cannot be found for other 
mistakes. On the first page we find reconquistad, on the 
second communeros, and so on throughout the work we find such 
forms as Sepulved for Septilveda, Satana for Satands, Soto- 
major, canconiero, panadeera, triumfo; di occurs a few times 
(e.g., Maria di Salzar for Maria de Salazar, p. 31), and on p. 
383 we find such an impossible form as quisa. Accents when 
needed are totally ignored, when not needed those are used 
which do not exist in Spanish. There are other misprints which 
are more serious : Tosada (p. 32), should be El Tostado, Juan 
de Medo (p. 51) should be Juan de Mena, Gutteriez (p. 221) 
should be Gutiérrez, and the date 1650 (p. 147) should be 1560. 
This is indeed lamentable, and unpleasantly mars a production 
of which the translators and publishers could otherwise well be 


proud. A.A.P. 








In DereNce OF Purity. An Analysis of the Catholic Ideals of 
Purity and Virginity. By Dietrich von Hildebrand, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Munich. 
(Sheed and Ward; 1931. 6/-.) 

This is a translation of a German work called Reinheit und 
Jungfraulichkeit— Purity and Virginity.’ The title of the 
translation (and this is our only serious quarrel with the anony- 
mous translator) is misleading, and perhaps a little vulgar. 
It implies a polemic aim which is quite alien to the spirit and 
content of the book and is expressly disclaimed by the author. 
The book is, in fact, a straightforward philosophy and theology 
of purity and virginity, and it should prove invaluable to all for 
whom sex is a ‘ problem’ for the head rather than purely the 
will. It should do much to correct the sad misunderstandings of 
the Catholic attitude to the subject. Those who regard that 
attitude as a mere code of inexplicable prohibitions will find 
much enlightenment, and those who are inclined to confuse the 
Catholic and the puritan standpoints will find that they are in 
fact utterly and irreconcilably opposed. The puritan, con- 
sciously or otherwise, assumes some intrinsic evil in sex, and 
argues that you will be defiled if you touch pitch. The Catholic 
believes in the dignity and holiness of sex, and argues that you 
will defile the sacred thing if you use it amiss, and disgrace 
yourself, in more senses than one, in the doing. 

The author wisely starts from the facts of experience with 
some reflections on the unique character of sex as distinguished 
from our other appetites. Sex, we find, is essentially ‘ deep,’ 
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‘ mysterious,’ ‘ intimate,’ for it ‘ transcends the physical sphere 
and involves the soul deeply in its passion.’ Hence the heinous- 
ness of impurity as compared with, say, drunkeness or 
gluttony ; for impurity is precisely the abuse of sex. But surely 
it is an exaggeration to say that ‘ In contrast with the innocuous 
sphere of . . . intellectual activity, the domain of sex belongs 
in a unique fashion to God.’ 

The much discussed ‘ sex-problem ’ is a dignified name for a 
particular, but widely spread, form of muddle-headedness. 
The author painstakingly undoes the tangle of confused terms 
and issues. There is, in the first place, the confusion between 
sex and love. Ethically speaking, they are necessarily con- 
comitant and complementary, but they are distinct and not 
mutually destructive. The Freudians dilute love by calling it a 
sublimation of sex; and the romantics, who roused the 
righteous indignation of D. H. Lawrence, dilute physical sex 
by saturating it with amorous sentiment. Christian teaching 
does justice to both, and demands both. It is false to regard 
wedded love as sexless affection, and it is equally false to regard 
it as loveless sex, as do those who consider physical satisfaction 
or even procreating as the sole purpose of the union. St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas, endorsed by Canon Law, insist that 
there are three indispensable purposes of marriage—progeny, 
which is common to man and beast; fidelity and love, which is 
proper to man as man; and the sacramental significance which 
is proper to man as Christian. Divinely enlightened realism 
must take account of all three. 

Other muddles are cleared up. Sex may be regarded under 
different and widely divergent aspects, and it will indeed be a 
‘problem’ if any one of these be deemed exclusive and ex- 
haustive. Again, there is a positive and a negative aspect of 
purity, and both must be considered if it is to be intelligible and 
lovable. The author explains lucidly the vast difference be- 
tween purity and sexlessness, and between a sinnlich man and a 
fleischlich man, (the translator has confessed himself baffled by 
these), and in general between virtue or vice and temperament. 
There follows a good account of the positive characteristics of 
the virtue of purity and of its ‘ indispensable supernatural 
foundation,’ and an admirable ‘ Note on the attitude of the pure 
to art.’ 

‘ The attitude of the pure to marriage’ is the subject of the 
next section. In addition to the impurity which consists in the 
abuse of sex, the author now speaks of ‘ the dangers inherent in 
sex as such,’ inasmuch as ‘ the spiritual person is swamped by 
the orgasm.’ He soon allays our misgivings by assuring us 
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that this misfortune is not ‘ inherent in sex as such,’ but is a 
consequence of man’s Fall. He speaks rather hazily of ‘ com. 
pensation ’ for this submerging of the spiritual faculties, by 
means of a ‘transformation’ of sex by love. Here we are 
tempted to carp. It must be insisted that there can be no im- 
purity which is not ultimately reduceable to the abuse of sex; 
and we dislike any talk of a ‘ transformation ’ of sex, remember- 
ing that transformation implies destruction of the thing to be 
transformed. Perhaps the translation is here at fault, for we 
are assured that this love ‘ does not act as a force which re- 
mains outside the physical event and conquers it from without 
. . » but makes the physical event an expression of itself.’ 
Still, we find this theory of ‘ compensation ’ a trifle obscure, and 
also somewhat exacting. We recall with gratitude the wiser 
comfort of St. Thomas: ‘ The conjugal act prevents the use of 
reason on account of the accompanying bodily orgasm. But no 
moral fault follows from this, provided it be performed in 
accord with reason, for reason itself requires that the use of 
reason be sometimes interrupted ’ (1a, 2ae, 34, 1, ad Im.) 

The second half of the book, treating of Christian virginity, 
calls for nothing but unstinting praise. It should be ex- 
ceedingly helpful, not only to those who seek a reliable state- 
ment of the Catholic doctrine, but also to priests who are called 
upon to give conferences to religious. Much use of the Fathers 
is made, but we miss any reference to the singularly beautiful 
and appropriate De Virginitate of St. Gregory of Nyssa. 

The author does not so much as mention birth-control or any 
other of the countless particular problems with which we are 
harassed to-day. His only purpose is to clarify the principles 
by which such details are to be judged. It is this that justifies 
the publishers when they say that ‘ a book along the lines of this 
one has been too long in coming.’ There have been signs that, 
in our embarrassments, we have been forgetting the wood for 
trees. 

Some readers may find the unrelieved earnestness of the book 
tiresome, and find fault with its seeming abstract remoteness 
from everyday doubts and difficulties. We urge them to perse- 
vere, confident that with careful reading and thought they will 
be enabled to view these things in a new and truer — 

V.W. 


TRAGEDY UNDER LuciFER. By Anthony Crossley (Christophers ; 


5/--) 
This pastoral poem is preceded by an essay in defence of 
modern poetry, dealing with the causes of its present-day ne- 
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glect and with ‘ the fundamentals of poetry at all times and in 
all places.” Mr. Crossley justly insists that since ‘ beauty cannot 
be courted with the facile flirtation of the dilettante,’ con- 
temporary poets are entitled to a measure of attention before 
their works are appraised ; and that the difficulty of certain of 
them is no way undesirable, since it implies no more than ‘ that 
not many people having experienced emotions similar to the 
poet’s, proportionately few can immediately grasp the signifi- 
cance of his meaning.’ Rightly, too, does the author stress 
the fact that the contents of a poem should be imagined by the 
reader, and emphasize the importance of form as a guide to that 
emotional content. F inally he takes comfort in the general 
signs of a new desire for beauty, and accordingly disagrees with 
Mr. Herbert Read’s less optimistic conclusions on the future of 
poetry. The poem itself is a legend of the contest between 
Marsyas and Apollo. How much of it is genuinely mythological 
and how much due to Mr. Crossley, is a question which the 
consultation of many authorities has not answered for me. 
This, however, in no way lessens my appreciation of the poem. 
In the verse, words wear an air of inevitability ; rhyme appears 
or disappears so fittingly that its presence is not an awkward 
intrusion or its absence a regrettable vacancy; and rhythm 
quickens or falters according to the mood to be expressed. The 
author’s technique responds admirably to the demands of the 
finely dramatic movement of the poem. There is the strength 
and beauty in the poem that comes from the ‘power of imagina- 
tive experience.’ 
R.H. 


SLGY GHA AS EAS PRS RGR etal 
THE Gouben am ‘Geka (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne ; 6/-.) 


With small trouble we may soon be aware of the expansion of 
the Church in the missionary continents, with accompanying 
signs which recall vividly the three first passionate centuries of 
our history, not to say sometimes the Acts of the Apostles ; and 
to be stirred from the lethargic support we give to that move- 
ment, generous though we may think it. Three periodicals, to 
mention so few (and there are enough to stock a railway book- 
stall), insignificant externally : African Missions of the White 
Fathers, African Missions (both of Ore Place, Hastings), Mrs. 
Thomas’s Missionary News Letter (3b Morpeth Terrace, S.W.1) 
are enough to stimulate us to prayer and sacrifice, teach us 
what faith may be to those who place no obstacle to its opera- 
tion and show the vastness of the field and the whiteness of the 
unreaped harvest, 
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The periodicals are more to the purpose than bound books, 
for they are the work of those who know what they are writing 
about through closer contact, whose chief object it is to find the 
funds for want of which missions. are hampered. Books are 
appearing ; and they are fortunate as a class that they may be 
bad in themselves and worse through conforming to the require- 
ments of the trade, and still not damage seriously the entranc- 
ing subject. For it is the divine Lord’s passion lived again by 
His lovers of both sexes and every age and condition. 

The Golden Legend Overseas would be better without its 
literary ornaments. The original is by a galaxy of authors by 
whose names—among them Ghéon, Bellessort, Baumann, 
Schwob, Pére Charles, Vallery-Radot—we are quite willing to 
be dazzled. All our attention however is required by the facts 
narrated when it is the story of the Uganda martyrs, the account 
of the first christians of Korea and many an heroic passion of 
prince or serving-maid. What martyrdom! Nothing else 
could furnish stories so moving. All the worse for some of the 
contents, distinguished by book-making affectation, ‘real 
literary merit’ as the introduction calls it. Jacobus de Voragine 
is a poor model for a martyrology. 

It is trite to point out that translation must not be too strictly 
understood ; it is more than substituting words of one language 
for those of another; that capitals need watching—‘ space ’ is 
every bit as good as ‘ Time.’ Revision should go on as long 
as the press can wait; to save us from a thousand snares, from 
saying of a person we are trying to defend that ‘ we have no 
reason whatever to believe in his invincible ignorance.’ 

We recommend this bapk heartily. 

j.G. 


Tue Memoirs oF PERE LaBat, 1693—1705. Translated and 
abridged by John Eaden. (London, Constable, 1931; 7/6 
net.) 


The editor of this book has had the happy thought of extract- 
ing from the eight volumes of Pére Labat’s West Indian 
Travels, first published in 1722 and several times reprinted, but 
never produced in English dress, the personal adventures of the 
great Dominican missionary, and has woven them into a co- 
herent narrative. The result is an entrancing and quite exciting 
story of life at sea and on land, of pirates and buccaneers, 
French planters, Spanish settlers, English filibusters, negro 
slaves and untamed Caribs, fierce war and peaceful colonisation, 
ceaseless travel under primitive conditions, and the most zealous 
apostolic work—and all told and described by one of the most 
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frank and witty, engaging and lovable, thoroughly uman men 
who ever lived and wrote. The little volume is crowded with 
incident, and on the whole Pére Labat is very satisfactorily 
translated. We could have wished, indeed, for a few elucidating 
notes, ¢.g., it is not everyone who knows what a ‘ Jacobin friar ’ 
is, and it is a pity the book could not have been revised by some- 
one with a knowledge of Catholic technical terms. Then we 
should have been spared such jarring phrases as ‘ holding Mass ’” 
and ‘attending Communion,’ the Dominican habit would not 
have been described as ‘ my full dress, clothes, both black and 
white,’ a province of the Order would not have been confused 
with the Duchy of Provence, and Pére Labat would not have 
been numbered among ‘French Jesuits’! gas 
.R.B. 


A CONVERSATION WITH A CaT AND OTHERS. By Hilaire Belloc. 
(Cassell ; 7/6.) 

It was no ordinary cat that leapt at one graceful bound into 
Mr. Belloc’s lap as he sat in the bar of a railway station taking 
a glass of beer and meditating upon the necessary but tragic 
isolation of the human soul. A quadruped, so rare and bold, 
deserves its place of honour in the title of this book of Essays, 
themselves likewise both rare and bold. After the sixth page 
we part company with the cat and pass rapidly on to the other 
things and renew our acquaintance with those discourses, 
moralizings, dogmatizings, musings, reflections, contempla- 
tions, speculations, animadversions and discussions which gave 
us delight when we read them in the pages of one of the weekly 
reviews. 

Mr. Belloc confesses that a certain pudor restrains within him 
the impulse that might otherwise stir him to autobiography : he 
has the desire, but he says (though it doesn’t.sound exactly like 
pudor), ‘Why should | cast these pearls before my snouted 
fellow-citizens? Why should I open the Holy of Holies?’ Yet 
the desire always gets the better of him and he is constantly 
straying into autobiography. Why not? Are these not con- 
versations? And when a man is administering conversation, 
what else do you expect if not a good deal upon the one subject 
in which everyone is an expert? I do not mean that the auto- 
biographical touches are of the kind that would help anyone to 
set about writing a Life of Hilaire Belloc; but then what auto- 
biography ever helped towards the writing of a real Life? I 
mean that there is much that is more revealing than any set 
attempt to record the facts, no matter who made it. 
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It is interesting to read that Belloc wrote his James II on the 
edge of the Sahara in not many consecutive days well away 
from the reference libraries. ‘So God be praised!’ he says, 
‘ But in that book there were innumerable slips of the pen and 
half a dozen good, honest, howlers, the fruit of hermitage and 
liberty.’ 

Tastes will differ, but for me ‘ Laud on the Scaffold’ is the 
pick of the book ; and the essay on Jonathan Swift comes a good 
second. The dictum, ‘ Prose style is excellent in proportion as 
it is lucid’ will come as a hard saying to the moderns whose 
aim is not to be understood, but to seem clever. ‘ There never 
was a man who could say what he had to say: more clearly, nor 
with a better certitude that every reader of every class would 
immediately understand him’ than Swift. I think the same 
applies to Mr. Belloc. His easy command of the language, his 
crystal-clear, effortless style ought to commend him to the 
readers of to-day, yet they prefer the best seller. 

C.N.L. 


MirRRoR FOR Tosy. By Cecily Hallack. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd. ; 6/- net.) 


In ‘ Mirror for Toby’ Cecily Hallack has found an unusual 
title for an unusual tale. The story deals with Toby’s spiritual 
development, Virginia being the still, patient and beautiful 
mirror of his soul, reflecting him with the eyes of love and there- 
fore with something of the regard of God for him, and so stimu- 
lating him to become what she would finally have him be, And 
Virginia too finds her own soul, for Toby teaches her, through 
his unflagging pursuit of his ideal, that the logical soul must 
be a Catholic soul. 

It is a tribute to Miss Hallack’s writing that she makes us 
feel kindly towards Toby, who is really rather an impossible 
young man, giving his love, quite arbitrarily, a very bad time of 
it. She writes vividly, slashing in the scene with swift, incisive 
—to use a word she is fond of—gesture. She has great wit, not 
hesitant, where it suits her, of knockabout clowning. But | 
wish she had not twice described the Poles as ‘ tired,’ and I 
cannot see the significance of the episode when Juan and Estella 
find Tony in the pub. Her anxiety to get in the Catholic point 
of view, too, is responsible for a tendency to overload her pages 
with propaganda. However, these are mere flaws in an other- 
wise very good thing and Miss Hallack deserves a vote of thanks 
from the Catholic public for producing so good a tale, especially 
one with so beautiful an ending. 

A.H, 
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THE POPE’S SOCIAL ENCYCLICAL* 


S readers of BLackrriars are likely to have and 

to have read the Encylical itself, we shall have 

begun to satisfy our duty to our Holy Father if we 

call attention to some of its main statements and prin- 
ciples. 

It is just a little disconcerting that our Holy Father 
has to acknowledge that gratitude for the Rerum 
Novarum of Pope Leo XIII was not universal even 
among Catholics. Thus he is obliged to write of the 
Rerum Novarum : 

Despite this widespread agreement, however, some minds 
were not a little disturbed, with the result that the noble 
and exalted teaching of Leo XIII, quite novel to worldly 
ears, was looked upon with suspicion by some, even among 
Catholics. 

The same paternal rebuke of Catholics is to be 
found in another passage dealing with Workmen’s 
Associations or Trade Unions which had been advo- 
cated by Pope Leo XIII: 

The lesson was well timed. For at that period rulers of 
not a few nations were deeply infected with Liberalism, 
and regarded such unions of working-men with disfavour, 
if not with open hostility. There were even Catholics who 
viewed with suspicion the efforts of the labouring classes 
to form such unions, as if they reflected the spirit of 
Socialistic or revolutionary agitators. 

The little band of Catholic Social Lecturers are 
glad to have their own experience confirmed by the 
authoritative word of the Holy Father. Seldom if ever 
did they quote with emphasis the words of the Rerum 
Novarum without having their efforts branded as 
Socialistic! Indeed it is on record that when the 
Rerum Novarum was first read out in a pro-Cathedral, 


*Encyclical Letter: Quadragesimo Anno, (Catholic Truth 
Society ; price twopence). 
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a prominent Catholic left the church muttering: 


‘ Socialism ! ’ 


(1) Pope Pius XI is at one with Leo XIII in look- 
ing on the social world as divided into two classes. 
The agreement between the two teachers will be seen 
by the following scheme : 





POPE LEO XxIll 


All agree and there can 
te no question whatever 
that some remedy must be 
found and found quickly (1) 
for this misery and wretch- 
edness pressing so heavily 
and so unjustly on the vast 
majority of the working 
classes. 


POPE PIUS XI 


Every sincere observer is 
conscious that the vast dif- 
ferences between the few 
who hold excessive wealth 
and the many who live in 
destitution constitute a 
grave evil in modern society 

. + - Social justice demands 
that reforms be introduced 
without delay which will 
guarantee every adult work- 
ing man just such a (family) 
wage. (1) 





POPE LEO XIII 


The result of civil change 
and revolution has been to 
divide society into two 
widely differing castes. 

On the one side there is 
the party which holds power 
because it holds wealth :— 
which has in its grasp the 
whole of labour and trade : 
—which manipulates for its 
own benefit and its own pur- 
poses all the sources of 
supply :—and which is even 
represented in the councils 
of the State itself. (3) 

On the other side there 
Is the needy and powerless 
multitude, broken-down and 
suffering. 
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POPE PIUS XI 


Human society appeared 
more and more divided into 
two classes. The first, small 
in number, enjoyed practi- 
cally all the comforts so 
plentifully supplied by mod- 
ern invention. 

The second class, com- 
prising the immense multi- 
tude of working men, was 
made up of those who, op- 
pressed by dire poverty, 
struggled in vain to escape 
from the straits which en- 
compassed them. 

This state of things was 
quite satisfactory to the 
wealthy; (2) who looked 
upon it as the consequence 
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The Pope’s Social Encyclical 


of inevitable and natural 
economic laws; and who, 
therefore, were content to 
abandon to charity alone the 
full care of relieving the un- 
fortunate ; as though it were 
the task of charity to make 
amends for the open viola- 
tion of justice—a violation 
not merely tolerated but 
sanctioned at times by legis- 
lators. (3) 





POPE LEO XIll 


It has come to pass that 
working men have been 
surrendered, all isolated and 
helpless, to the hard-heart- 
edness of employers—and 
the greed of unchecked 
competition. 

The mischief has been 
increased by rapacious 
usury ; which although more 
than once condemned by the 
Church, is nevertheless un- 
der a different guise but 
with the like injustice still 
practised by covetous and 
grasping men. 

To this must be added the 
custom of working by con- 
tract—and the concentration 
of so many branches of 
trede in the hands of a few 
individuals. 

So that a small number of 
very rich men have been able 
to lay upon the teeming 
masses of the labouring 
poor a yoke little better than 
that of slavery itself. 
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POPE PIUS XI 


(Although the lot of work 
folk has in some places been 
bettered yet :) 

It is patent that in our 
day not alone is wealth ac- 
cumulated and immense 
power and despotic econo- 
mic domination is concen- 
trated in the hands of a few, 
and that those few are fre- 
quently not the owners, but 
only the trustees and direc- 
tors of invested funds who 
administer them at their 
cwn pleasure, 

This power becomes par- 
ticularly irresistible when 
exercised by those who be- 
cause they hold and control 
money, are able also to gov- 
ern credit and determine its 
allotment; for that reason 
supplying, so to speak, the 
life -blood to the entire econo- 
mic body, and grasping in 
their hands the very soul of 
production, so that no one 
dare breathe against their 
will. 


The accumulation of 
power, the characteristic 
note of the modern economic 
order, is the natural result 
of limitless free competition, 
which permits the survival 
of those only who are the 
strongest, which often 
means those who fight most 
relentlessly, who pay least 
heed to the dictates of Con- 
science, After modern 
machinery and modern in- 
dustry had taken possession 
of many newly colonised 
countries no less than of the 
ancient civilisation of the 
Far East (4) the number of 
the dispossessed labouring 
classes whose moans mount 
to heaven from these lands, 
increased beyond all mea- 
svre. Moreover there is the 
immense army of hired 
rural labourers whose con- 
dition is depressed in the 
extreme, and who have no 
hope of ever obtaining a 
share in the land. 


It will be agreed that in these frank and fearless 
traditional utterances we have the authentic courage 
that recalls the words of St. Peter: ‘We cannot but 
speak the things we have seen and heard ’ (Acts iv, 
20). 

The later Pope is concerned about the mixed recep- 
tion given to the teaching of the earlier. Indeed. as 
we have seen, he is so greatly concerned that he does 
not hesitate to chide his own Catholic flock. 


(1) Pope Leo XIII had pleaded that the social evil 
should be given a ‘ speedy remedy.’ What answer 
was given to that command of the Head Shepherd 
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The Pope’s Social Encyclical 


may be judged by the following words of Pope 
Pius XI: ‘ This is the aim which Our Predecessor 
urged as the necessary object of our efforts: the up- 
lifting of the Proletariat. It calls for more emphatic 
assertion and more insistent repetition on the present 
occasion, because these salutary injunctions of the 
Pontiff have not infrequently been forgotten, de- 
liberately ignored, or deemed impracticable, though 
they were both feasible and imperative.’ 


Few judgments in this memorable Encyclical are of 
greater consequence than this assertion that, whereas 
Rerum Novarum was deemed Utopian, it was (i) prac- 
tical, and (ii) urgent. Assuredly the Holy Father 
does not say that the practical and urgent princi- 
ples of the Rerum Novarum are easy. Indeed, they 
are hard to carry out; and even to apply. But their 
practical application is a matter of urgency, and per- 
haps of social life or death. 


(2). The Holy Father notes with great insight and 
wisdom that the division of the world into a few rich 
and many poor was quite satisfactory to the wealthy, 
who looked upon it as the consequence of inevitable 
economic laws. 


These iron economic laws were a very effective 
denial of free-will and, therefore, of responsibility. 
Free-will is still denied : these iron economic laws are 
still taken to exist. Only a few months ago, when the 
late Mr. Worthington Evans, a Conservative, was 
moving a vote of censure on the financial policy of 
the (Labour) Government, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Snowden) agreed with his Conservative 
opponent that ‘we were suffering from the greatest 
economic blizzard that the world had ever seen’! To 
see how thoroughly this is a denial of free-will, we 
have but to think that, when the prodigal son was 
fighting with the swine for some of their food, he 
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consoled himself by the cycle-theory of economics and 
murmured, ‘I am suffering from the greatest econo- 
mic blizzard I have ever seen.’ His attitude was pro- 
foundly psychological and economic. ‘I will get up. 
I will go back.’ 


(3). Neither of the Popes is deceived into thinking 
that legislation is necessarily law. Even more than 
his predecessor, Pope Pius XI sees that the few who 
control wealth also largely control legislation. Rome 
of the Church has such a keen sense of natural reason 
and natural justice that it is horror-stricken on be- 
holding ‘ criminal injustice’ putting on the majesty 
of Law. Some of this horror has found voice in the 
following passage: ‘ Furthermore, the intermingling 
and scandalous confusing of the duties and offices of 
civil authority and of economics have produced cry- 
ing evils and have gone so far as to degrade the 
majesty of the State. The State, which should be the 
supreme arbiter, ruling in kingly fashion, far above all 
party contention, intent only upon justice and the 
common good, has become instead a slave, bound over 
to the service of human passion and greed’! How 
dramatically does the ecclesiastical order here fight for 
the dignity of the civil State. The guardian of the 
things of God makes a last stand for the things of 
Caesar. 


(4). ‘ Far East.’ There is almost a touch of auto- 
biography in this phrase. Monsignor Ratti, as Papal 
Delegate to Poland, was practically in the fighting- 
line, and uncowed when the Red Army in its west- 
ward raid was thrown back by Catholic Poland. Few, 
if any, Popes have his knowledge of the needs of the 
Far East now aflame with the fires of Russian Marx- 
ism. But for this Shepherd of the Catholic flock it is 
Catholics also, more than the Far East, that must 
learn lessons from a world on fire. 
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Some necessary lessons on the use and misuse of 
titles are to be learned from what the Holy Father 
says of Liberalism. Thus he says: Pope Leo XIII 
‘sought help neither from Liberalism nor Socialism. 
The former had already shown its utter impotence to 
find a right solution of the social question.” 

‘With regard to the civil power, Leo XIII Pe 
passed beyond the restrictions imposed by Lideral- 
ism. In fact, the Encyclical Rerum Novarum com- 
pletely overthrew those tottering tenets of Liberalism 
which had hindered effective interference by the Gov- 
ernment.’ 

‘Rulers of not a few nations were deeply infected 
with Liberalism.’ 

We need hardly point out that the Holy Father’s 
strictures on what the Encyclical calls Liberalism do 
not necessarily apply to everyone who, rightly or 
wrongly calls himself a Liberal! So, too, in judging 
of this or that individual who, rightly or wrongly, calls 
himself a Socialist, we must remember not only the 
Holy Father’s strictures on Liberalism, but also his 
wise accuracy in saying : ‘ No one can be at the same 
time a sincere ‘ Catholic’ and a true Socialist (veri 
nominis). No doubt, the Holy Father had in view 
those bewildered minds who claim, but do not rightly 
claim, the title Socialist. 

Moreover, as His Holiness said, there were ever 
Catholics who, condemning their fellow-Catholics who 
supported trades unions, called these supporters 
‘ Socialists.’ 


* * * * ® 


So many of the readers of BLackFrriars here and 
abroad are clerics and, indeed priests, that a conclud- 
ing command of the Holy Father must be emphasised. 
Addressing his fellow Bishops especially, he says: 
‘It is your chief duty, Venerable Brethren, and that 
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of your clergy, to seek diligently, to select prudently, 
and train fittingly those lay apostles amongst working- 
men and amongst employers.’ 

“No easy task is here imposed upon the clergy. 
Wherefore all candidates for the sacred priesthood 
must be adequately prepared to meet it by intense 
study of social matters.’ 

This most important command of the Holy Father 
could not be better fulfilled than by a systematic study 
of the two great Encyclicals issued from the See of 
Rome in these last forty years. Perhaps some enter- 
prising Catholic publisher will see that there is a cheap 
copy of these two Encyclicals in their original Latin, 
with their official divisions.* Only when trained to 
study these two masterpieces in their original and 
official language will the priests in the Church’s fight- 
ing-line be armed for the ‘ fight that awaits them.’ 


Vincent McNaszs, O.P. 


*It is regrettable that the English translation of Rerum 
Novarum is still accompanied by a Scheme of Contents which is 
(1) not the official one ; and (2) is inaccurate. 
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A NOTE ON SAINT JOAN AND 
BERNARD SHAW 


O use the dialect Shaw loves and uses so well, he 

is ‘as cute as a pet fox,’ and I for one believe 
him when he says that many Catholics approved of his 
treatment of Saint Joan. What I refuse to believe is 
that a man of his cool judgment on so many matters 
could go ‘ blind and bald-headed ’ into that intricate 
subject, Amazing, truly, in the trial scene of his play 
is the elaborate care with which he states the case for 
the established order. Yet lo! the snare spread in 
full sight of the bird, and the birds of the less expe- 
rienced order have been caught—with chaff. Shaw’s 
chaff in this case is an error in a matter of fact and a 
misreading of even the fact under his eyes. He dis- 
misses in a word the whole rehabilitation of Saint Joan, 
he whitewashes Cauchon thick as plaster of Paris, and 
he muddles the end of the trial to justify his view of 
Cauchon. 

In a recent article in BLACKFRIARS it was well and 
truly shown how the Dominicans befriended the Maid 
as much as the said Cauchon would let them, which was 
very little indeed. It is all very fine for Shaw to ignore 
everything in the Rehabilitation, which was com- 
manded by the Pope to be reopened after it had failed 
twice over. It is all finer still for him to ignore the 
pulverization administered by Andrew Lang to Ana- 
tole France’s (whatever his real name was) two-volume 
sneer at everyone of Joan’s century, but the man who 
says that all men are liars even on oath in a ‘ super- 
stitious ’ age, cannot himself escape being thought a 
somewhat excessive liar. All this Shaw gladly risks, 
at the expense of ruining the best dramatic points in 
the muddled trial scene of his play, in order to get 
at the Church, and not the Church of those days, but 
of all time. 
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I never resented the introduction of the dapper cler- 
gyman in the epilogue reading the Bull of Canoniza- 
tion; it is legitimate fun on the part of a perfect out- 
sider, who is entitled to his point of view, even if it 
be a facetious one. Catholics who are too thin-skinned 
to endure this are likely enough to be too thick-headed 
to undertake the Church’s defence. Shaw contrives 
to miss the main point of the condemnation through 
ignorance of a matter of fact. It is the point which 
damns Cauchon to all eternity, and destroys his char- 
acter throughout the last act. The blundering brute, 
alias the honest Englishman, John de Stogumber, is 
given a good deal of amusing futile ‘fat’ for no other 
purpose than to cover up the cracks in the Shaw pre- 
sentation of Cauchon at the trial. He also entirely sup- 
presses the action of Jean Lohier, who condemned 
Cauchon as having no power to try the case, disquali- 
fying his whole court! This Lohier was Dean of the 
Rota in Rome at the time of the rehabilitation! The 
Church has a longer memory than Shaw. She also 
has only one case to make out. It is this her case 
which Shaw is attacking, and he does violence to his- 
tory, like all his tribe, in order to make his points. 

Eliminate all falsehood and rancour from Cauchon; 
destroy the Inquisitor of Protestant fiction, as it is 
the wrong century and the wrong country for him; and 
forget all about the forged recantation and the faked 
relapse which was really Cauchon’s masterpiece, and 
you have what Shaw wants you to have, a éruly repre- 
sentative Ecclesiastical tribunal which the Universal 
Church can never disown. Forget, also, that the 
Court knew it was sitting in the wrong place, with 
much-questioned if not void, jurisdiction, to try 
a prisoner of war for her private and personal mis- 
demeanours (their name was legion in the allegation !). 
Forget that Cauchon, in his preambles and summaries 
formally anticipates these disabilities, and you may, by 
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making believe, ‘kid yourself’ that Cauchon has some 
rags of convention to cover his naked and determined 
villainy. But you cannot alter the long deadly pur- 
pose of the trial as recorded officially at Cauchon’s 
own behest. Two copies (originals) are in the French 
National Library, and the English King’s own copy 
is in that of the Corps Législatif. 

Cauchon was so proud of his work! He had blinded 
the prisoner, his assessors, Warwick, and even Shaw! 
The whole tribunal, protesting too much, took upon 
itself in addressing St. Joan, to represent the Uni- 
versal Church. Shaw, at this hour, takes it at its own 
false valuation! The sempiternal mingle-mangle, in 
which first one, then another, then some, then all, some 
in bad faith, others in good, exhorted her to ‘ submit 
to the Church,’ in reality to plead guilty to their un- 
proved and unprovable charges, the whole jungle of 
them, St. Joan baffled in her simple way, by appealing 
toher God. Cauchon had suppressed all her appeals 
to the Church Universal, and Martin Ladvenu said 
inthe Rehabilitation, that Cauchon had been in deadly 
rage with him for suggesting it to her. Manchon, to 
whom we owe the texts of the trial, testified in like 
manner at the Rehabilitation to having incurred the 
wrath of Cauchon for refusing to alter the official re- 
port to suit the English report written behind the 
curtain, in which everything favourable to the Pri- 
soner was left out. But Cauchon’s game went deeper 
than all. He was out to convict St. Joan of heresy 
and schism, and in every sense of the word he found 
it the very devil’s work. Cauchon knew that /oax 
could not be burned for sure unless she relapsed and 
withdrew her recantation. So during the sermon— 
before her formal condemnation as heretic, etc., we see 
the Bishop’s catspaw Loyseleur so busy ‘ exhorting ’ 
Joan that it interrupted the preacher! (Oh! those 
sermons! Talk of being preached to death by wild 
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curates—Joan was preached to death by mad doctors), 
Then she recanted all that left her in peril of the 
stake, and at once Cauchon ordered her back to the 
military prison, in spite of her advancing that she had 
recanted in view of being imprisoned in the Church 
prison, and in spite of several petitions from the 
assessors. (So they say in the Rehabilitation, and 
who will dare to doubt it ?). 

Warwick was furious and violent, even to Cauchon. 
His ragged army follow his example with the assessors 
because it seemed as if Cauchon had really muffed 
the Great Affair. But that little point about the pri- 
son had done it. We know the tale about her special 
ill-treatment on remand, and how the male attire was 
forced upon her who had promised to put it off in 
token of submission to the ‘ Church.’ So back goes 
the Bishop in person and examines over again on all 
the chief points of the long, long trial. ‘He knew 
what he would do.’ This was all the process Joan 
went through as to relapse. To atone for the slight 
informality of a secret cross-examination in prison, 
she was very solemnly handed over to the secular arm 
in the market-place and there and then burnt alive 
without further sentence, even of any kind of death, 
being passed upon her. The secular arm had over- 
reached all laws and forms in its eagerness. 

These are points too fine for a great dramatist with 
a case to make out. Yet his case is subtle and no 
one seems to have grasped it. It is the expiring kick 
of the great chimera of Martin Luther about the 
supremacy of conscience. Conscience is not supreme 
except under conditions. ‘Would you obey the con- 
scientious commands of a very ignorant or wicked 
man? Is it not possible, again, for a man’s ignorance 
or wilful baseness to be a public danger and nuisance? 
In the matter of Prohibition, for instance? Is not 
the general conscience surer than the particular? 
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A Note on Saint Joan and Bernard Shaw 


Sometimes, often, maybe. Is it infallible? Yes, 
when the One Supreme Oracle directs it. But if you 
have Voices? Must you follow them or the Living 
Voice? So long as they do not contradict the Living 
Voice, you may ; but if they vary, it is always the Living 
Voice that has it. Saint voices jeopardised the 
cause of Burgundy, England, Cauchon, so they had to 
be made to contradict the Living Voice. Therefore 
Cauchon constituted a Living Voice of his own to 
oppose those of Joan. The preternatural patience and 
acumen of the Maid led him on to manifest himself 
more and more, at least to an impartial onlooker, 
until finally, drawn to the prison by the outcry of 
‘male attire’ planned by himself, he begins at once 
about the Voices! This is his own official account, 
remember. To kill Joan, and by fire, he really set 
up his voice against the Living Voice, and therefore 
garbled her trial and her answers and suppressed all 
her appeals to that Voice. Small wonder then, that 
he and Shaw embrace across the ages and call each 
other jolly good fellows. I should believe Cauchon 
for Shaw, but I refuse to believe Shaw for Cauchon. 
He is in the true apostolic succession of Pope Robert 
of Geneva. 
Joun O’Connor. 





THE TRUE SOCIALIST 


CATHOLIC not being a true socialist, ought 
A not to call himself a socialist. The Pope has 
said so. 

The true socialist, the genuine Marxist, was never 
a Catholic and never could be one. For the economic 
theory that capitalism was fated by inexorable law to 
pass away, superseded by a class-conscious proleta- 
riat that would order all industry on a basis of social 
equality and thereby produce a co-operative common- 
wealth, was the dogma and the hope of the true 
socialist. We say was because when Lenin and his 
supporters resolved to enforce in their own way the 
Marxian doctrine in Russia, the old-fashioned 
Marxian socialist, particularly in England and Ger- 
many, was profoundly shocked. Hyndman, the 
‘father of English socialism,’ with Kautsky and the 
‘ old guard ’ of the German Social-Democratic Party, 
protested that Lenin and the Russian communists 
were not behaving according to plan, since no class- 
conscious proletariat had yet been organised in Russia. 
What happened at Moscow queered the pitch alto- 
gether for socialism. The Bolshevik tyranny, in fact, 
did not, and has not, inaugurated social equality, 
neither has it produced the co-operative common- 
wealth of the socialist vision. 

Russian communism turns out to be something ut- 
terly different from the hope of the old social demo- 
crats of Europe. 

The Marxian dogma, with its economic interpreta- 
tion of history, its economic determinism, ‘ and all 
that,’ made at the best but a very limited appeal to 
English socialists. Two or three members of the 
present Government, including the Right Hon. 
Thomas Kennedy and Mr. Montague of the Air Min- 
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istry, once professed the true Marxian faith. For a 
brief season, nearly forty years ago, dear old George 
Lansbury belonged to the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion; but ‘ cheerfulness kept on breaking in,’ and Mr. 
Lansbury found he was no true Marxist. The present 
Prime Minister, from the first, set his face against 
Marxism. For him as for Mr. Sidney Webb (now 
Lord Passfield) socialism was always a becoming, 
never a being. Socialism was not even the jam of to- 
morrow, for there never would dawn a day, according 
to the Fabian prophet, when it could be said, ‘ Now 
we have socialism.’ An ‘ inevitability of gradualness ’ 
was the larger hope. As for the other leaders of the 
Labour Party, His Majesty’s ministers, their socialism 
is a preference for social reform and a sincere desire 
to ameliorate the condition of the working classes with- 
out upsetting the existing social order (and many who 
call themselves conservatives or liberals in politics 
share the same preferences and desires). 

The true socialist was not and could not be a Catho- \ 
lic. And for this reason. The true socialists, the 
men and women who back in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century started the socialist movement in 
Great Britain—university men for the most part—did 
most thoroughly believe that supernatural grace was 
not needed for mankind. Not by the help of God, 
but solely by human agency was society to be trans- 
formed. We should all become good, we were natur- 
ally good, when once the wicked capitalist—who could 
not help being wicked—and the equally wicked land- 
lord (not personally blameworthy, and often a good 
fellow) were got rid of, and all co-operated for the 
happiness of all. Original sin to the true socialist was 
a mischievous theological intrusion. The promised 
land was just round the corner. We had but to 
vote for socialist candidates and we should be there. 
With a socialist majority in power all would cease 
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from iniquity, and live righteously. It dated from the 
eighteenth century, this touching belief in the perfec- 
tibility of mankind, and was inherited from Robert 
Owen. To Shelley and the revolutionary poets it ap- 
peared that priests and kings were the stumbling block 
to the earthly paradise. 

The true socialist, therefore, was not and could not 
be a Catholic. And for the same reason it is impos- 
sible to-day for any to become Catholics who believe 
that economic changes (however just these changes, 
and however necessary) and social reforms, however 
desirable, are all that men and women need for ‘ the 
good life.’ Therefore, since we are not true socialists, 
_ the Pope says we ought not to call ourselves socialists. 
~- Yet as political parties are the established means of 
government in Great Britain, ‘ socialist’ is a conve- 
nient term for supporters of the Labour Party. 
(‘ Labourite ’ is horrid; and ‘ social reformer ’ is de- 
pressing. Besides, the Labour Party has no mono- 
poly of social reform). 

Of course the true liberal can no more be a true 
Catholic than can the true socialist. For the true 
liberal also rejects the idea of supernatural grace, 
maintaining that ‘ education’ will do the trick, that 
by correct training we shall learn to do the correct 
thing, as in cricket and rowing. Previous papal en- 
cyclicals, notably Leo XIII’s Libertas Praestaniis- 
simum of 1888, told the world what liberalism meant. 
Moreover, our liberals of to-day, beyond a resolution 
not to desert free trade, have but little in common 
with traditional liberalism. Not being true liberals, 
they yet retain a cherished title, unrebuked. 

We have long known that we were not true socialists 
—indeed, the communists have said so with increas- 
ing bitterness for some years past. Yet because we 
still hold the conviction that production of goods 
should be for use rather than for profit; that to live by 
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The True Socialist 


usury is dishonourable—not forgetting the fifteenth 


century writer’s words ‘ he that practiseth usury goeth 
to hell, but he that practiseth it not tendeth to desti- 
tution ’—that only by co-operation in industry, and 
more especially in agriculture, can our economic 
troubles be eased, and that trade or exchange of it- , 
self produces nothing ; the name ‘ socialist’ clings to wv 
us, and with memories not ignoble. Perhaps if we ."s ¥ 
call ourselves Christian Socialists as, I am told, the 
Catholics in Austria call themselves, we shall not be / o PPR 
misunderstood. John Ruskin described himself in “ 
Fors Clavigera as ‘a communist of the school of 
Homer and Sir Walter Scott.” The Bolsheviks do nota” } 
rank Ruskin with true communists. 

Anyway, whatever our, political label, the social 
question remains; and for Catholics to ignore it is 
plainly to commit a positive disloyalty to the Holy 
See. 


JosEPH CLAYTON. 
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CHARITY AND JUSTICE 


HELLEY told Leigh Hunt in the duomo at Pisa 
Sihat a new religion might be founded on charity 
instead of faith. It is in quite another sense that it is 
now so often and so passionately declared that what 
is wanted is not charity, but justice; further, that 
charity is only possible in an unjust society. It is one 
of the gravamina against the Gospel that it says so 
much about charity. ‘Curse your charity!’ was the 
legend on a Hyde Park banner. And ‘ Christian- 
Socialist ’’ divines go so far as to say: ‘ We do not 
want brotherhood, but justice.” The reason is obvious. 
Brotherhood speaks of sympathy and helpfulness, of 
mercy and gratitude ;' whereas what is demanded is 
rather equal rights. 

So St. Simonism, that pantheistic and epicurean 
religion of humanity, had for its object ‘ the harmo- 
nious development of human society by the establish- 
ment of justice, and the increase of well-being and 
comfort.’ Roaring Camp and Poker Flat have also 
this aim. 

Of course, if men are deliberately withholding jus- 
tice and giving doles instead, they are impostors. Or 
even if it is not done intentionally, Lady Bountiful 
may need to be sharply reminded that taking soup to 
cottages covered with eglantine and roses instead of 
spending money on the drains is reprehensible self- 
deception. Noble-hearted women are frequently un- 
just. Reade says of Margaret Woffington that ‘ the 
sacred principle of justice was as strong in her as in 
the rest of her sex—she had not one grain of it.’ The 
remedying of social conditions, not relief, is the first 
duty of philanthropy: if only reformers, instead of 
preaching denunciatory generalities, would condes- 

* See the noble passage in Job xxix, 12, beginning: ‘1 de- 
livered the poor that cried and the fatherless.’ 
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Charity and Justice 


cend to tell bewildered shareholders and well-meaning 
consumers: exactly what they are to do! 

But the assumption underlying the demand for 
‘justice, not charity,’ is that we can so order and re- 
arrange God’s world for Him that there shall be no 
need or room for charity—a word which does not mean 
doles, but love, just as ‘alms’ means pity. And it 
is assumed that every disability or inferiority is a suf- 
fering of injustice which society can and ought to re- 
move. So that compassion and helpfulness are re- 
garded as a kind of hypocrisy. 

It is curious that the cry, ‘justice, not charity,’ 
should come from those who usually insist that God 
is loving and benevolent rather than sternly and 
strictly just. If everybody in the world ‘had his 
rights,’ had his deserts, whether good or evil, where 
would most of us be? And if everybody enjoyed 
equal happiness, where would be the place for bene- 
volence? Self-sacrifice for others would be positively 
immoral. 

Here are twelve men and six pairs of boots. What 
is to be done? Charity, which never faileth, says: 
‘Give them to six men and let them take the other 
six upon their backs.’ Justice says: ‘ Give them one 
hoot apiece, and all start fair.’ 

Blindfolded Justice, having no respect of persons, 
is an impressive figure. But let her peep a little under 
the bandage to see what the circumstances are in each 
case. The merits of Christ, the intercessions and good 
offices of the Saints, ever weigh down one of her 
scales. 

Socrates’ conception of justice was the assignment 
to everything of its proper function,’ to know which 


* The first words of Justinian’s Institutes define justice as 
“Constans et perpetua voluntas jus suum cuique tribuendi.’— 
S. Paul commands : ‘ Obey your parents in the Lord, for this is 
justice ’ (Eph, vi., Col. iii., 20). 
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was to ‘ know oneself’; and virtue was excellence in 
the performance of one’s function. In his merry way 
he would have accepted the modern gibe : 


‘ God bless the squire and his relations, 
And teach us all our proper stations.’ * 


In a ship each member of the crew, from captain 
to stoker, has his proper station, where his country 
expects that every man will do his duty. ‘ I know my 
place.’ He may look for promotion; and a forecastle 
hand like Benbow, or a cabin-boy like Shovel, may 
become a quarter-deck admiral. But meanwhile he 
has to do his job conscientiously. 

That is what we were put into the world for—not 
to ‘realise ourselves,’ ‘develop fully our whole 
nature,’ or ‘ live the abundant life,’ but to be tried 
and tested, and to do our job, our ‘pyov. In the 
year 1753 the Academy of Dijon offered a prize—for 
which Rousseau competed—for an essay on the sub- 
ject of The Origin of Inequality among Men. The 
Catholic answer is : the endless diversification of func- 
tions required in the body politic, which prospers by 
‘that which every joint supplieth.’ Men need one 
another. 

This would hardly have been accepted as an answer 
by the fanatic Fraticelli and Beguins of the Middle 
Ages, or by John Ball, priest of St. Mary’s, when he 
preached from the text : 


‘'Whanne Adam dalf and Eve span 
Who was thane a gentilman?’ 


‘Good friends,’ he cried with pathetic passion, 
‘ things will never be well in England so long as goods 
be not in common, and so long as there be villeins and 
gentlemen. By what right are they whom men call 
* Or, as Mrs. Alexander’s hymn puts it : 


‘ God has given to each his station, 
All may have His precious grace.’ 
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Charity and Justice 


lords greater folk than we? All came from the same 
father and mother, Adam and Eve.’ 

Yet in Tsarist Russia the universal style of address 
was ‘ brother’; and, selfish though the occidentalised 
world of pleasure and fashion had largely become, 
masters on holy-days dined with their servants and 
oficers with their men. Now that God is gone, why 
honour His image? ‘ We kill chickens,’ said a Bol- 
shevik, ‘ and why not men?’ In 1793 at the Meudon 
tanneries French patriots manufactured breeches out 
of the skins of decapitated seigneurs and dames. The 
story has been questioned; but in the Carnavalet 
Museum at Paris there is a copy of the Constitution of 
1793 bound in the skin of an aristocrat. 

If, indeed, there is no God, and if man is but the 
ephemeral denizen of a speck of verminous dust 
attached to a fifth-rate star, or is only the cunningest 
of nature’s clock-mechanisms, the immediate effect 
of the conviction, in a pitiful age which hates suffer- 
ing, may even be a temporary increase of philanthropy. 
Much of the modern feverish eagerness to make the 
world happier and healthier springs from decay of the 
belief that there is any other. There being no Provi- 
dence, we must be it. Worms shut round with a wall 
of darkness must succour one another . . 

Such ‘ social righteousness,’ however, is quite in- 
sufficient as a moral and spiritual ideal. The service 
of man would not long survive general acceptance of 
the idea that each mortal becomes at last a gas, and 
goes to ‘ house with darkness and with death,’ or that 
human society is but a trouble of ants in the gleam 
of a million million of suns. The Vinculum Sociale 
would dissolve into Hobbes’s natural state of univer- 
sal war—homo homini lupus. Even if everyone had 
a pound a day, and all suffering and pain were ban- 
wy it might be a Kingdom of the Devil rather than 
of God. 
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We have to reorganise life, says the Social-Demo- 
crat, by means of our common humanity. But a natur- 
alistic worship of humanity is wholly irrational. Only 
if God has made man to be ‘ the image of His own 
eternity ’ can we exclaim with Shakespeare : ‘ What a 
piece of work is man! How noble in reason, how in- 
finite in faculty; his doing and moving how express 
and admirable! In action how like an angel, in ap- 
prehension how like a god! The beauty of the world, 
the paragon of animals!’ 

‘What, for instance, is there to ‘ worship’ in Zola’s 
men and women, any more than in the crawling things 
that you turn up under a fallen gravestone? 


S. F. Darwin Fox. 
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TITCHFIELD ABBEY 


N a verdant field, bespangled with daisies, stand 
I: ruins of a noble mansion once known as Palace 

House, Titchfield. A little to the right may be 
seen the soft grey tones of a Gothic window in a ruined 
wall, the relics of an ancient Abbey that once stood 
upon this site. At the rear is a large pond, formerly 
part of the Abbey Fishponds. High brick walls 
surround the turreted mansion with its Tudor 
chimneys, whilst an older stone wall abuts the ruined 
archway. 

The spot is peaceful and serene beyond compare ; 
here and there are ancient timbered barns, whilst hard 
by flows the ‘ silver Meon’ : the stream whose praises 
were so often sung by that famous fisherman, Izaac 
Walton. The river is spanned by an old bridge, at 
the side of which snugly lies a little Inn, ‘ The Fisher- 
man’s Rest.’ The undulating land is well wooded. 
Between the trees may be seen the old roofs of Titch- 
field village and the shingled spire of its Saxon 
Church. 

Sea-gulls swooping over the fields proclaim the 
nearness of the sea. Titchfield was once an important 
harbour in Hampshire, until the river was artificially 
blocked at its mouth and the sea marshes reclaimed for 
cultivation. 

A high embankment in the background reveals the 
existence of a railway. Not half-a-mile distant is the 
motor-thronged main road to Chichester and Brighton. 
Titchfield has a great tale to tell, since the time when 
the White Canons first came and built the beautiful 
Abbey dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary of the 
Assumption. 

At the time of the foundation of the Abbey, Peter 
des Roches, Bishop of Winchester, was an all power- 
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ful Counsellor of Henry III. It was this Bishop who 
obtained a grant of the Manor of Titchfield from 
Henry III, for the purpose of endowing an Abbey of 
the Premonstratensians in Hampshire. Peter des 
Roches was a great patron of the Religious Orders in 
England; he is held in particular remembrance as the 
first Patron of the Order of St. Dominic in England. 
The Dominicans it will be remembered on their first 
arrival in this country, reached Oxford on the 15th of 
August, 1221, hence the Feast of that day, the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, became and 
still remains the Feast-day of the Dominican Priory 
in Oxford. 

In a similar manner Providence guided the Pre- 
monstratensians or White Canons to reach Titchfield 
on the 15th of August, 1231, and therefore we are told, 
they dedicated their new community to Our Blessed 
Lady of the Assumption. The White Canons at 
Titchfield did not however come from abroad but were 
sent from the senior house at Halesowen in Shropshire 
and when the new Abbey had been built took final 
possession thereof on the 3rd of May, 1232, being the 
Feast-day of the Invention of the Holy Cross. 

Henceforward until the time of the Reformation, 
the Canons lived in undisturbed possession of their 
Abbey and were renowned for their piety and learning. 
The Abbey was noted for its fine library and the Abbey 
Fishponds were remarkable for their extent and for 
their abundant supply of carp. 

In the fourteenth century Richard II was feasted 
with his Queen when twelve mighty pike were brought 
to table in the Great Guest Hall. The Abbey was 
greatly favoured by Royalty and indeed most of the 
sovereigns of England have visited this privileged 
spot. Prior to embarking at Southampton for the 
famous field of Agincourt, Henry V stayed with his 
suite at the Abbey, beseeching the prayers of the good 
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Titchfield Abbey 


Canons for his victory. Within the Abbey Church 
Henry VI married Margaret of Anjou, the daughter of 
Réné, King of Anjou, Sicily and Jerusalem. In re- 
ward for the services of the Abbot and Canons on this 
occasion, Henry VI granted many new privileges to 
the Abbey. 

Time sped swiftly by. Monarchs came and 
monarchs went and this and that Abbot was laid in the 
dust, but one thing did not change and that was the 
nightly prayer of the Canons to the ‘ Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus.’ Its wording has come down to us 
through the centuries : ‘ In Monte Celyon requiescent 
Septem Dormientes, Malchus, Maximus, Constantius, 
Dionysius, Serapion, Martinianus atque Johannes. 
Per istorum merita det michi Deus noctem quietam et 
soporem quietam. Amen.’ * 

There came a day when that prayer was no more re- 
cited by the White Canons for in the year 1537 their 
Abbey was dissolved. Fortunately the Abbot was 
able to save some of the books from being appropriated 
by ignorant and malicious persons and eventually 
several of these precious manuscripts found a resting- 
place in the Bodleian Library. The Library Cata- 
logue of Titchfield Abbey has also been preserved.’ 

Thomas Wriothesley, a powerful counsellor of 
Henry VIII, cast an envious eye upon Titchfield 
Abbey, which he had visited with a view to its suppres- 
sion. In 1537 Wriothesley obtained a grant of this 
Abbey from the King and partly demolished it, utilis- 
ing the old walls as far as possible for his new magni- 
ficent mansion. The nave walls were left standing 
and some of the consecration crosses may still be 
seen im situ. Wriothesley called his new residence 
Palace House. After the death of Henry VIII, 


' Victoria History of Hampshire, Vol. I1; Religious Houses, 
p. 184, 
? Ancient Wessex. J. H. Cooke, F.G.S., F.L.S., p. 85. 
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Wriothesley fell into disfavour owing to his opposition 
to the regime of the Protector Somerset. Although 
created Earl of Southampton, he was deprived of the 
Chancellorship and of the Great Seal, and died, so it 
is said, of a broken heart, in the year 1550 at his house 
in Lincolns Place, London. His son, Henry Wrioth- 
esley, was destined to be one of the few Catholic 
nobles, who openly espoused the Catholic cause during 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign and who spent the best years 
of his life either in prison, or with Protestant 
custodians. 

Henry Wriothesley does not appear to have been a 
man of vigorous mind or robust constitution, yet by his 
fidelity, he was a constant support to his Catholic 
tenants and neighbours who trusted in his protection. 
The withdrawal of that protection was keenly felt at 
his death in 1581, when soon afterwards, Lord 
Burleigh, High Treasurer, obtained the wardship of 
his infant son Henry, and on pretext of enquiring into 
his estates caused many of the Hampshire recusants to 
be severely penalised. 

It is probable that Henry Wriothesley (Senior) used 
his influence in support of the English Mission of the 
Society of Jesus, for his cousin, Thomas Pounder, S.]., 
appears to have attempted to contrive an interview be- 
tween the Earl of Southampton and Campion. If the 
Earl and Campion indeed met in the year 1581, it was 
to be the last time on earth, for towards the close of that 
year the hand of death fell upon both. The Earl, 
after a life of imprisonment and suffering, surrendered 
his soul to God; whilst Campion met a glorious 
martyrdom at Tyburn. 

When Henry Wriothesley died, he left directions in 
his will for a monument to be raised to himself and his 
family in the ancient Parish Church at Titchfield. 
This elaborate monument is still extant and the effigies 
of the first Countess of Southampton, her husband 
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Thomas Wriothesley, her son Henry Wriothesley, and 
her grandson, Henry Wriothesley are finely wrought 
in alabaster and marble.* Incidentally the inscrip- 
tions on the monument help us to trace a probable con- 
nection of the martyr Robert Southwell with the 
Wriothesley family. It appears that Michael Listar, 
a nephew of Henry Wniothesley (Senior), married 
Elisabeth Southwell, a sister of Robert Southwell.* 
The stepfather of Michael Listar was William Shelley 
of Michelgrove, Sussex, who was related to the 
Shelleys of Hampshire. Another sister of Robert 
Southwell’s, Mrs. Mary Bannister, lived at Idsworth 
House, not ten miles from Titchfield and it is likely 
therefore that she was acquainted with the Wrio- 
thesleys, as being also of the old Faith. 

Henry Wriothesley, son of Henry Wriothesley, suc- 
ceeded his father as Earl of Southampton and was 
generally known as ‘ The Prince of Hampshire’ on 
account of his influential position and courtly manners. 
He is better known as the Patron to whom ‘ William 
Shakespeare’ dedicated two of his earlier works. 
Was he the Mr. W.H. to whom Shakespeare’s sonnets 
were addressed? This vexed problem has been fully 
discussed by Fr. Herbert Thurston, S.J., in a recent 
article in The Month. Another interesting question 
is this : ‘ Did the author of Romeo and Juliet and The 
Merchant of V enice ever stay in the neighbourhood of 
Titchfield?’ From the allusions in these two plays 
there is good reason to suppose that he did and that he 
borrowed much of his local colour from the surround- 
ings of the old Abbey. 

It is said that the plot of Romeo and Juliet is drawn 
from the love romance of young Henry Wriothesley 
and Elizabeth Vernon, a maid of honour to Queen 

*Vide Henry Wriothesley, Third Earl of Southampton; C. 
Carmichael Stopes. 

* Victoria History of Hampshire, Vol. IV, p. 28. 
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Elizabeth. ‘ The dim monument of the Capulets’ 
may well refer to the Wriothesley monument at 
Titchfield Church. The villagers of Titchfield relate 
with horror that centuries ago a nun was stabbed to 
death in an old mansion near Palace House. Was 
this tale associated with the dagger-thrust of Juliet who 
in the Play was discovered, ‘ bleeding warm and newly 
dead’? There seems to have been a nunnery on the 
site of an old house in Titchfield Parish. (Hampshire 
Field Club and Archaeological Society, Vol. V, pp. 
203-9). It is also asserted that the first performance 
of Romeo and juliet took place at the Abbot’s Great 
Tithe Barn at Titchfield.’ 

Titchfield was visited by Edward VI and Queen 
Elizabeth. It was here that the beautiful ‘ Gloriana’ 
the bride of Charles I, spent five weeks in the early 
days of her marriage. Charles I manifested a great 
liking for the place. When, in the year 1647, he 
was a weary prisoner in Hampton Court in imminent 
peril of his life, his thoughts instinctively turned to 
Titchfield as a haven of retuge. Ina marvellous way 
he escaped at night from Hampton Court and with two 
companions made his way to the South Coast. He 
made a ‘ bee-line ’ for Titchfield and in the absence of 
Thomas Wriothesley, 4th Earl of Southampton, was 
received by Elizabeth Wriothesley, the aged widow 
of Shakespeare’s patron, with her two daughters. 
The royal fugitive spent a few nights here whilst his 
companions made their way to the Isle of Wight to 
secure him a refuge. In the meantime, the friends 
of Charles I advised another course of action and 
attempts were made to procure a ship from Southamp- 
ton to France. Too late! Ashburnham, the friend 
of Charles I, arrived at Titchfield with the news that 
he had brought with him Colonel Hammond, the 


*Historical Guide, Parish and Church of St, Peter’s, Titch- 
field; B. W. Watkins, Ph.D. 
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Titchfield Abbey 


Governor of Carisbrook Castle. ‘Oh! Jack,’ ex- 
claimed the King, ‘ you have undone me, for I am by 
this means made fast from stirring!’ True it was, for 
Charles I never regained his liberty, nor saw again the 
friends he loved so well. The walls of the Great 
Chamber where the dramatic interview between 
Charles I and Colonel Hammond took place, may still 
be seen in the ruins of Palace House. 

These walls, once Abbey walls, had suffered sacri- 
lege and it has been many times proved that those 
families who laid hands on the ancient monasteries 
came to an untimely end. So it was with the Mon- 
tagues at Cowdray, so it was with the Wriothesleys, 
for in four generations their name and lineage died out 
through want of a male heir. Titchfield Estate 
passed to the Earls of Gainsborough, the Dukes ot 
Portland and the Delmés. The Delmés built them- 
selves a new house at Cams Hall, leaving the Abbey 
to the ‘ ghostly chanting ’ of the White Canons. 

‘The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus’ it seems once 
more reign over Titchfield Abbey, for in spite of the 
Patronage of H.M. Office of Works, there are few 
who come and disturb its spiritual serenity. 

In the green meadow with its ancient Abbey wall, 
one is reminded of the legend of Our Lady’s apparition 
to St. Norbert at Prémontré. It must have been just 
such a meadow in which she directed the Saint to build 
a monastery in her honour. Surely it was more than 
a coincidence, that the Premonstratensians, like the 
founder, St. Norbert, should set their Abbey in a 
verdant stretch of grass, and by the banks of the River 
Meon with its sweet and precious memories of an 
ancient and honoured civilisation. 


Acnes Mott. 
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THE ESSENCE OF BEAUTY 
(from the Confessions of St. Augustine) 


Book iv, CHAP. XII. 


Cir things corporeal give pleasure, praise God there- 
for; but render back to their maker thy love, lest 
in those very things which please thee, thou displease.’ 


Si placent corpora, deum ex illis lauda, et in arti- 
ficem eorum retorque amorem, ne, in his quae tibi pla- 
cent, tu displiceas. 

How we are here reminded of the words of George 
Herbert in 7he Pulley, wherein, at the first making 
of Man, God pours out from ‘ a glass of blessings ’ all 
manner of gifts upon his creature, then stays his 
hand : 


‘ Perceiving that alone of all his treasure 
Rest at the bottom lay. 


‘ For if I should,’ said he, 

Bestow ¢his jewel also on my creature, 

He would adore my gifts instead of me; 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature; 
So both should losers be.’ ’ 


‘ If souls do please thee, in God let them be loved, 
seeing that themselves also are subject to change, but 
fixed in him they become steadfast; else would they 
pass by and cease to be.’ 

Si placent animae, in deo amentur, quia et ipsae 
mutabiles sunt, et in illo fixae stabiliuntur; alioquin 
irent et transirent. 

Here St. Augustine goes on to dilate upon the attri- 
butes of God and the mission of Christ. 
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The Essence of Beauty 


And now once more he harks back to beauty, analys- 
ing its essence, but first, in respect of the divine attri- 
butes and mission, says in Chapter xiii : 


‘ These things I knew not at that time, and I loved 
the lower forms of beauty and did sink into the abyss ; 
and to my friends I would say ‘‘Do we love anything, 
save the beautiful? What, then, is the beautiful ; and 
beauty—what is it? What is it that attracts us and 
brings us into harmony with these things that we love. 
For did they not possess a grace and a shapeliness 
they could in no wise draw us unto them.”’ And I 
looked more closely, and I saw that in those very 
bodies there was a something, as it were a wholeness 
(quasi totum), which for that reason was beautiful; 
and besides this another thing which was, therefore, 
comely because it shewed adaptation, as of one part of 
the body to the whole body, or of the shoe to the foot, 
and such like; and this aspect of things welled up into 
my mind from my inmost heart, and I wrote certain 
books upon ‘“‘the beautiful and the well contrived’’ 
(de pulchro et apto), two or three, I fancy, ‘“‘thou, O 
Lord, knowest, for it escapes me’’—for I have them 
not, they are gone astray, how | know not.’ 


St. Augustine was twenty-six or twenty-seven years 
old at the time he wrote these books, as he tells us at 
the end of Chapter xv, and there is more than a half 
note of regret in his reference to their loss, which is 
rather touching, and which we may share for his sake 
as well as our own. For, though his sight might not 
then reach to the heavenly Artificer, it was the divine 
handiwork that he contemplated, the beauty of which 
so captured, so blinded him by its radiance, that it 
veiled the immanent Godhead. His steps were but 
stayed, he was in the approach. 

And what of his analysis of beauty—surely, his 
spirit searched profoundly? For that wholeness, guasi 
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totum, which he saw in things beautiful, was it not one 
aspect of beauty? Did it not signify that marvellous 
completeness, within and without, which meets the eye 
of the investigator at every step as he ranges through 
the ranks of material creations, whether he see them in 
gross or in minutest detail, size having no bearing in 
relation to artistry; witness that beautiful passage in 
book xi, chapter 22, of his City of God: 

‘ For so great an artificer is God in great things that 
less he may not be in things small, which are not to 
be measured by their bulk, for that is of no account, 
but by the craftsmanship (mastery) of the maker.’ 

Deus autem ita est artifex magnus in magnis, ut 
minor non sit in parvis, quae parva non sua granditate, 
nam nulla est, sed artificis sapientia, metienda sunt. 

This completeness, perfection, gwasi totum, though 
St. Augustine might not then apprehend it, was one 
aspect of God. And if we need other words to render 
guasi totum might they not be this symmetry, this 
harmony in form and colour, this perfect balance, 
which Augustine beheld with the inner eye. 

And his second vision of beauty, as embodying 
adaptation, what is this that he visualizes but purpose 
incorporate? The recognition of structure as a means 
to an end, a contrivance, device, in a word the recog- 
nition of plan. Beauty is now no longer statuesque, 
it lives, moves, has become dynamic, seeks an ap- 
pointed goal. 

St. Augustine was groping at the altar of the un- 
known God, but how much he already saw! Would 
that somewhere, someone might yet discover those 
lost books, De pulchro et apto. And a last wish, this 
time for St. Augustine himself; would that he might 
have had sight of a bee, in search of nectar, nuzzling 
into the throttle of the common sage, and in the act 
causing one limb of the pivoted anthers torevolve upon 
the filament, so as to dust the back of the bee with 
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pollen. For which same bee another flower of sage was 
lying in wait with overhanging style and stigma all 
prepared to receive the pollen as the back of the in- 
truder brushed past! What prevision and concerted 
provision! Surely it would have brought St. Augus- 
tine then and there to his knees? 


HARRINGTON SAINSBURY. 


— 


A POSER FOR PROPHETS. 


HIS Goethe said, and that said Schopenhauer, 
Who (so men say that through his pages plod) 
Affirmed in ponderous tomes his grapes were sour. 
This truth in many a glowing period 
Macaulay taught us, Huxley that or Clodd, 
And H. G. Wells proclaims in words of power 


Some other; but for me a question odd 
Insistently emerges : What says God? 


Dean Inge informs us, fearless truth-avower 

That Papists are as stupid as a clod, 

Theology has waited till this hour 

For gallant Barnes to rescue her from quod. 

For our behoof Eugenia Kindertod 

Bids Herod ‘ ware the babies that devour ’ 

(With full approval of Lord Cumbersod). 

And yet the question haunts me : What says God? 


L’Envoi. 
Prince, when discordant voices overpower 
Your hearing, and with questions probe and prod, 
If you would fain have peace for half an hour 
Then raise your voice and ask them : What says God? 


H. E. G. Rope. 
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TRACES OF CATHOLICISM IN WELSH 
FOLKLORE AND CUSTOM 


ALES is the lost Brittany of Catholicism in this 
island. The Reformation was ill-received by 
the people, and for some considerable time the loy- 
alty of the Welsh to the old religion was a force 
on which the leaders of Catholicism could rely. For 
a generation or more after the accession of Elizabeth 
the religious opinions and prejudices of the greater 
number of Welshmen are best represented by the 
forceful lines of the schoolmaster-poet, Richard 
Gwyn of Llanidloes : 
Adam, the first man had 
But one Paradise ; 


And there is but one Church, upon a hill, 
Where there is right communion. 


She is conspicuous as the sun, 

And she is dowered beyond price, 
Though smoke mounts from Satan’s pit, 
Between the blind man and the sky. 


In the end Catholicism in Wales perished, for the 
most part rather from inanition than from any very 
positive process of conversion to Protestantism. 

Strype, speaking of the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Says: 

In Wales the people ordinarily carried their beads about 
with them to church and used them in prayer. And even 
at Carmarthen, while the Bishop was at the communion 
table bareheaded, doing his devotions, the people kneeled 
there and knocked their breasts at the sight of the com- 
munion, using the same superstitious ceremonies as they 
had used in times past before the mass. They brought 
their corpses to be buried with songs and candles lighted 
up about them. And one Doctor Hughes ministering the 
Communion in the Cathedral Church of S. David’s, did 
after the popish manner break the host into three pieces, 
putting one of the parts into the cup, and giving a whole 
cake to the communicant without breaking the same. 
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Traces of Catholicism in Welsh Folklore and Custom 


The evidence of the famous Vicar Pritchard in his 
Canwyll y Cymry points to much the same state of 
affairs as existing in Carmarthenshire during the first 
half of the seventeenth century. He aimed at influ- 
encing his people by means of simple stanzas which 
could be easily memorised by the common folk. A 
whole poem of twenty-one verses is devoted to an 
attack on the doctrine of Purgatory, and another of 
no less than thirty-three verses is called ‘An Answer 
to the Question about Praying for the Dead.’ The 
practice of invoking the saints was also apparently 
still common. 

tNi wyr Abraham o’n cyfiwr, 

Ni all Clement roi i ni swecwr, 

Ni chlyw Peder ddim o’n gweddi; 
Ar Dduw’n unig y mae gwaeddi. 


Cymred eraill hen Saint Cathrin, 


Dewi, Clement, Martha, Martin, 
Byth ni cheisiaf fi gyfryngwr 
Ryngwy’ a Dduw ond Christ fy Mhrynwr. 


tNought knows Abraham of our condition 
Nor can Clement give us help, 

Peter hears nothing of our prayer; 

On God only may we cry. 


Let others have their old Saint Catherine, 
David, Clement, Martha, Martin, 
Never will I seek a mediator 
Between me and God but Christ my Redeemer. 
Dineley says that in 1684 at Llanrwst ‘ over the 
Timber Arch of the Chancell, lieth hid the ancient 
figure of the Crucifixion as bigg as life.” The Rood 
had, presumably, been preserved in the hope that one 
day it would be possible to replace it. 
By the beginning of the eighteenth century Catho- 
licism was, with the exception of a few districts, little 
more than a fading memory. What did survive was 
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a mass of social custom and tradition which had its 
roots in the old religion. The city of ;Mansoul is 
based, like Troy, on the ruins of yet earlier strong- 
holds, the remains of which are to be found deep. 
bedded beneath, and sometimes directing unper- 
ceived, the thoroughfares of the Present. 

This matter can best be illustrated by an incident 
within my own experience in South-West Wales. | 
was talking to a man whom I had lately come to know 
rather well. He was of a type the like of which is not 
to be found in England, a village carpenter who really 
deserved that much-abused title ‘craftsman,’ a 
Methodist ‘ elder,’ and one of the most cultured men, 
in the only true sense of the word, whom I have ever 
met. He was talking—and talking very well—about 
cases of apparently supernatural warnings of the ap. 
proach of death. He then asked me if I knew the 
reason why they were so common in South-West 
Wales—a district which has certainly always had the 
reputation of being decidedly ‘ fey.” When I answered 
that I did not know, he gave me the following ex- 
planation. When Bishop Ferrar of St. David’s was 
burnt at Carmarthen in 1554 he told those who were 
standing by that, if the doctrine for which he was about 
to die were the truth, a sign of approaching death 
would for ever afterwards be given to those in the dio- 
cese of St. David’s who needed it. It is this explana- 
tion which illustrates my point. The mediaeval legend 
was that St. David, finding his people careless of pre- 
paring for death, prayed that the inhabitants of his 
diocese might never be without a special warning of 
its approach. In the explanation given to me the story 
remained ; but the Saint had given way to the Marian 
martyr, the truth of whose doctrine was thereby guar- 
anteed. The legend does not disappear with the 
advent of Protestantism. It simply undergoes a ‘ sea 
change,’ it is adapted to suit the new religious reality. 
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Of the mass of social habit and tradition which went 
to make up the life of the people during the three 
centuries which followed the Reformation, some ex- 
amples are worthy of consideration. They are so for 
two reasons. Firstly, because they show how slow in 
reality the Welsh were to adapt themselves to the new 
religion; and, secondly, because they illustrate—or 
rather hint at—the process of half-conscious adjust- 
ment between the still powerful memory of the past 
and the implications of the new state of affairs. 

Few things made a greater impression on the mind 
of the mediaeval man than the elaborate and solemn 
funeral rites of the Church. Indeed, in numberless 
ways men were continually being reminded of those 
Four Last Things, the faded representation of which 
can still sometimes be seen faintly under the white- 
wash over the chancel-arch in some churches in the 
English countryside. It is not surprising, therefore, 
if the mark of Catholic thought and custom should 
have remained indelibly impressed on the funeral cus- 
toms of Wales long after Catholicism itself had passed 
away, 

In the Vale of Clwyd at the end of the last century 
—and in other parts of Wales as well—it was still 
customary in many parishes to toll a bell on the even- 
ing of the day on which anyone had died. Variations 
in the method of tolling showed whether it was a child 
or an adult, a man or a woman, a married or unmar- 
ried person for whom the bell was being tolled. 

The ‘ gwylnos’ (or vigil) was a common custom. 
An account of it, to be found in Williams’s Odserva- 
tions on the Snowdon Mountains (Oxford, 1802), is 
worth quoting : 

When the parish bell announces the death of a person, 
it is immediately enquired on what day the funeral is to 


be; and on the night preceding that day, all the neighbours 
assemble at the house where the corpse is, which they call 
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Ty corph, i.e., ‘ the corpse’s house.’ The coffin, with the 
remains of the deceased, is then placed on stools in an open 
part of the house, covered with black cloth, or, if the de. 
ceased was unmarried, with a clean white sheet, with three 
candles burning on it. Every person on entering the house 
falls devoutly on his knees before the corpse, and repeats 
to himself the Lord’s Prayer, or any other prayer that he 
chooses. After, if he is a smoker, a pipe and tobacco are 
offered to him. This meeting is called Gwylnos, and in 
some places Pydrena. The first word means vigil ; the other 
is, no doubt, a corrupt word from Paderau, that is, Paters 
or Paternosters. When the assembly is full, the parish 
clerk reads the common service appointed for the Burial of 
the Dead; at the conclusion of which psalms, hymns, and 
other godly songs are sung ; and since Methodism is become 
so universal, someone stands up and delivers an oration on 
the melancholy subject, and then the company drop away 
by degrees. 


The custom still survives in the form of a prayer- 
meeting with a short sermon, held in the house on the 
evening before the funeral. 

Before the funeral procession began, after the coffin 
had been brought out of the house and placed on the 
bier, the woman who was nearest of kin to the dead 
person stood behind the coffin and gave food (loaves 
of bread and sometimes a cheese with a coin stuck in 
it) and drink to certain of the poor of the parish. The 
procession started with the Lord’s Prayer, and when- 
ever it came to a cross-road the people knelt and re- 
peated the same prayer. Since the coming of Method- 
ism, instead of the repeating of the Paternoster, 
hymns are sung. 

When the first part of the burial service had been 
completed each of the congregation in turn walked 
up to the chancel and placed a coin, usually on the 
altar. This was called ‘ offrwm’ (i.e., offering). 

The Sunday after the funeral (in some places the 
second Sunday) was called Sul Coffa (Commemora- 
tion Sunday). The relatives of the dead person knelt 
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Traces of Catholicism in Welsh Folklore and Custom 


round the grave before Morning Prayer and said the 
Paternoster. The anniversary of the funeral was also 
originally observed. 

In these funeral customs we have clearly illustrated 
the extraordinarily interesting process of that slow dis- 
solution of Catholic custom to which I have referred. 
In the Gwylnos we have the Vespers for the Dead, 
which was commonly called the Placebo (from the 
psalm, ‘ Placebo Domino in regione vivorum ’), and 
the Mattins (which came directly after midnight and 
was generally called the Dirge). The black or white 
cloth, the lighted candles, the Paternosters and the 
funeral procession need no explanation. The ‘offrwm’ 
was originally an offering for Masses for the dead 
man’s soul. The ceremony on Sul Coffa corresponds 
to the ‘thirty day’ ‘month mind’ and the ‘ year 
mind ’ or obit, directions for which played such a large 
part in mediaeval wills. 

Until lately in many districts it was the custom to 
distribute food on All Souls’ Day to the poor. It was 
considered that this gift was in some way of benefit to 
the dead. In Llanasa parish in the Vale of Clwyd it 
was seed-cakes which were given to the poor, who, on 
receiving them, prayed for a blessing on the next crop 
of wheat. In Carnarvonshire the dole was called ‘soled’ 
and in other parts such as the Vale of Clwyd ‘ bwyd 
cennad y mierw,’ which Professor T. Gwyn Jones con- 
siders to be best translated as ‘ the food of the letting- 
loose of the dead.’ 

In the case of the Plygain or Pulgain at Christmas 
we are faced with an example not only of survival but, 
what is more, of adaptation. In origin the word is 
Latin, as are most of the religious and cultural words 
inthe language. The first of the masses for Christmas 
Day is called in the Sarum Missal ‘ missa in galli can- 
tu ’—the mass at the cock-crowing, and the Low Latin 
pullicantio ’’ became in South Wales ‘ pylgein’ and 
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in North Wales ‘ plygain’ (the mediaeval form was 
‘ pylgeint.’) The modern Breton term for the mid- 
night mass is ‘ pelgent.’ 

With the Reformation the midnight mass disap- 
peared but (it was the year of the Armada) the Welsh 
Bible of Bishop Morgan made its appearance. The 
story went that as a boy in the old house of Ty Mawr, 
William Morgan had learnt Greek and Hebrew from 
a monk who lay concealed in the house. Be that as it 
may, Bishop Morgan’s translation was a masterpiece, 
‘ Its stately diction ; its scholarly accuracy, its pure and 
idiomatic style and its sonorous eloquence have never 
been surpassed in any language.’ 

It was necessary to find something which might take 
the place of the midnight mass, and therefore the Ply- 
gain became a carol service. The Bible of Bishop 
Morgan provided a wealth of material for the manufac- 
ture of the new carols. It is a matter of doubt as to 
whether there was any large body of carols in mediaeval 
Wales. Certainly none have survived, the earliest ex- 
isting examples being of the seventeenth century. 

The service took place, at first, at three o’clock in 
the morning and, later, between four and five o’clock. 
To-day, in the places where it is still held, it is gener- 
ally at six o’clock. It was generally the custom to 
meet beforehand at particular farm houses and to sit 
up until it was time to go to church. The time was 
usually spent by the younger members of the party in 
making a particular kind of toffee called cyflaith, in 
singing and the telling of stories. In the towns the 
clergyman was often escorted from the rectory to the 
church by a procession of the young men carrying 
lighted candles specially made for the occasion and 
brightly coloured. The churchwardens also supplied a 
large quantity of tallow dips. When the procession 
arrived at the church every man stuck his lighted 
candle on the pew or on the wall beside him. Rough 
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home-made candlesticks of clay were often used. The 
service began with Morning Prayer and then followed 
the carol singing. As soon as one singer or party of 
singers had finished, another was ready to take their 
place, and the service went on for a couple of hours 
or more. The carols were often composed by local 
bards. Their merits as literature varied considerably 
but they were all alike in being lengthy. Their com- 
posers seem to have argued that the longer the carol 
the more assured would be the poet’s fame with 
posterity. 

The majority of the carols were verse narratives of 
the Incarnation and Atonement, but, despite the in- 
fluence of the Authorised Version, there was much in 
them which owed but little to that book. They con- 
tained a great quantity of legends which had been 
handed down from the Middle Ages, and the origins 
of which are often to be found in the Apocryphal Gos- 
pels. In the eighteenth century most Welsh peasants 
knew the names of the three kings, Our Lady’s 
parents, the two thieves and the centurion on Calvary. 
In some cases the carol singers at the Plygain were 
accompanied by a harper. 

The decay of the custom was mainly due to the 
scenes of drunkenness and disorder which frequently 
took place. One example will suffice. On one occasion 
at Hope two young men at the Plygain service found 
themselves standing behind a youth who boasted a fine 
head of bushy red hair. One of them suggested to 
his companion that it would be only fitting to set this 
shock of red hair on fire and the other immediately 
applied his candle to the unfortunate young man’s 
hair, which promptly flared up. No great feat of 
imagination is needed to imagine the scene of uproar 
and confusion which followed. 

Evensong on Christmas Day was always held at 
night and not, as was the invariable custom on other 
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days, in the afternoon. As at the Plygain, everyone 
came with a candle and the church was brilliantly 
illuminated. It was from this that the service got its 
name of Gosper Canwyllan (Candle Vespers). As in 
the morning, carols were sung. 


It was said that on Christmas morning the hardest 
frost would thaw and that the rosemary as well as 
the thorn tree which St. Joseph of Arimathea had 
planted at Glastonbury blossomed. Over a hundred 
years ago a miller of Eifionydd, of the name of Sion 
Owain, walked to Glastonbury to see the tree. He 
knew no word of English except the words “ stick of 
Joseph,’ but he reached Glastonbury and came back 
again with a sprig from the tree, which he kept as a 
protection from misfortune. 


Until the beginning of the last century the great 
day in the year of each parish was that of the gwylmab- 
sant (i.e., the festival of the Holy Man), the feast of 
the patron saint of the parish. The festivities started 
as. a rule on the Sunday nearest the saint’s day. In 
Llanymawddwy in Merionethshire this day was called 
Sul y Pwdin (Pudding Sunday), and was the one day 
in the year on which, as a rule, there was pudding for 
dinner in the farm houses in the parish. The four or 
five days following were given up to merry-making. 
From the whole surrounding district people came 
pouring in. Young men and girls who were in service 
on farms in other parishes came back to see their 
parents and to take part in the celebrations. Special 
beds were made up on the floors and in the barn and 
hay lofts, and a gwylmabsant bed was a proverb all 
over the countryside for overcrowding. The days 
were spent in running, jumping, putting the weight, 
wrestling, cock-fighting, dancing, and musical con- 
tests. Football matches were played between rival 
parishes and the losers supplied their conquerors with 
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beer. In some places, it is said, relics of the Saints 
were carried in procession. At Llandudno in 1761 
interludes were acted. Bull-baiting and bear-baiting 
were also the custom in some cases. The dancing 
frequently took place in the churchyard, though on the 
north side where no burials, with the exception of those 
of suicides, ever took place. Malkin (1804), speaking 
of two great yew trees in the churchyard at Aberdwy in 
Radnorshire, says, ‘An intelligent clergyman of the 
neighbourhood informed me that he had frequently 
seen sixty couples dancing, at Aberdwy feast, under 
the shade of these yews.’ 

The causes for the decline of the gwylmabsant were, 
in the main, two. In the first place they inevitably 
gave occasion for a vast amount of drunkenness and 
disorder. The football matches, in particular, fre- 
quently degenerated into pitched battles, especially 
where, as was so often the case, there was a long- 
standing feud between two parishes. Knappau, the 
South Welsh form of the game, was, in particular, a 
form of sport in comparison with which the fiercest 
modern encounter on the Cardiff Arms Park pales into 
insignificance. The chief matches of the year were 
between Nevern and Pembroke on Shrove Tuesday 
and when Kemes (for all intents and purposes North 
Pembrokeshire) met Cardiganshire on Corpus Christi 
day. George Owen, of Henllys, who had been a 
leading player in his youth ‘ the signes and seales of 
which I carrye in my head, handes and other parts of 
my body,’ remarks ‘At these two playes have often 
been esteemed two thousand footmen besides horse- 
men.’ In this ‘ truly warlike exercise ’ the horsemen, 
armed with stout cudgels, would frequently charge the 
footmen. In 1588 a mariner, sailing post haste to join 
the fleet which was to meet the Armada, mistook a 
game of Knappau for the outbreak of civil strife and 
stopped in the hope of pacifying the riot. If not on 
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the same scale, parish football matches were carried 
out in much the same spirit. 

The second reason for the disappearance of the 
gwylmabsant was the rise of Methodism. The preach- 
ing meeting and, later on, after great searchings of 
heart, the revived eisteddfod, took its place. 

And here a word of warning is necessary for the 
benefit of enthusiastic Englishmen of the ‘ Mass and 
Maypole’ school. It is wise not to waste too much 
time in denouncing the ‘ sombre Puritanism’ of the 
Evangelical divines and preachers of the eighteenth 
century Welsh revival. In the first place, although the 
loss of the gwylmabsant meant the loss of much that 
was good, the institution had become so corrupted that 
it must in many ways have been an intolerable nu- 
sance. It had been cut off from that which was its 
root and origin and decay was the inevitable result. 


In dealing with the many customs connected with 
holy wells, of which, as in every Celtic country, there 
are in Wales a great number, we are on very difficult 
ground indeed. The fact that most of the wells are 
dedicated to saints has obscured the fact that the wells 
and many of the customs connected with them are very 
much older than the saints whose names they com- 
memorate. In certain cases, however, the influence of 
Catholicism is obvious. 


At Llysfaen, near Abergele, animals were taken to 
the well of Saint Cynfran, and water was sprinkled on 
them with the words ‘ Rhad Duw a Chynfran lwyd ar y 
da,’ ‘ the blessing of God and holy Cynfran on the 
cattle.’ 


Even at the end of the eighteenth century many 
people resorted to Ffynnon Degla in the parish of 
Llandegla, in Denbighshire. Thomas Pennant visited 
the well and wrote an account of it in his Zour in 
Wales (1784): 
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arried The church (he says) is dedicated to Saint Tecla, virgin 
and martyr; who, after her conversion by Saint Paul, suf- 
f th fered under Nero at Iconium. About two hundred yards 
e from the church, in a quillet called Gwern Degla, rises a 
each- small spring. The water is under the tutelage of the saint ; 
gs of and to this day held to be extremely beneficial in the Clwyt 
Tegla, St. Tecla’s Disease, or the falling sickness. The 
th patient washes his limbs in the well ; makes an offering into 
c me it of fourpence; walks round it three times; and thrice re- 
S and peats the Lord’s Prayer. These ceremonies are never begun 
much until after sunset, in order to inspire the votaries with 
f the greater awe. If the afflicted be of the male sex, like Socrates 
eenth he makes an offering of a cock to his Aesculapius, or rather 
sh th to Tecla Hygeia; if of the fair sex, a hen. The fowl is 
me carried in a basket round the well ; after that into the church- 
1 that yard; when the same orizons, and the same circumambu- 
d that lations are performed round the church. The votary then 
> nui- enters the church; gets under the communion table; lies 
as its down with the Bible under his or her head ; is covered with 
1 the carpet or cloth, and rests there until break of day ; de- 
ult. parting after offering sixpence. If the bird dies, the cure 
with is supposed to have been effected, and the disease trans- 
there ferred to the devoted victim. 
ficult 


Resort to the well seems to have ceased soon after the 





Is “lk beginning of the nineteenth century. 
ee ' At Ffynnon yr Ychen, Llandeilo Llewydarth, in 
pos Pembrokeshire, water was drunk by the sick out of the 
ce of | TePuted skull of St. Teilo at any rate up to the end of 
| the nineteenth century. 
_— People suffering from debility and fits, particularly 
or ut children, were taken to Saint Beuno’s well at Clynnog. 
d ary Pennant says of Saint Beuno: 
yn the Votaries were wont to have great faith in him, and did 
not doubt but that by means of a night’s lodging on his 
tomb a cure would be found for all diseases. It was cus- 
tomary to cover it with rushes and leave on it till morning 
many it with rush dl it till ing 
sh of sick children, after making them first undergo ablution in 
risited the neighbouring Holy Well; and I myself once saw on it 
ar in a feather bed on which a poor paralytic from Merioneth- 
shire had lain the whole night after undergoing the cere- 
mony, 
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In a remote valley in the Berwyn mountains is the 
church of Pennant Melangell. When Brochwel, Prince 
of Powys (who flourished at the beginning of the 
seventh century) was hunting in this valley, a hare, 
closely pursued by his hounds, took refuge beneath the 
robe of the saint. The hounds refused to touch it, and 
the prince, filled with awe, gave the valley to the 
maiden. The rock on the mountain side on which she 
slept is still to be seen, and, until the eighteenth cen. 
tury, no person dared to kill a hare in the parish. Even 
later than this it was believed that if, when a hare was 
pursued by the hounds, anyone cried, ‘ God and Saint 
Melangell be with thee ’ it was sure to escape. 


In conclusion, it is worth remembering that when the 
wreck of mere custom has disappeared, there will still 
remain, as long as the language of Wales endures, one 
living sign of the religion which she once professed. 
It is, perhaps, that for which the Catholic would most 
wish. The wild flowers are still the flowers of Mary. 
The Cistercian and afterwards the Friar brought to 
Wales an increase in devotion to the Mother of God 
and made her ‘ the heroine of the Welsh peasant for 
two hundred years.’ Before the presence of Mary the 
fabled loveliness of Olwen and Enid who had, per- 
haps, once been the goddesses of the old Celtic heathen- 
dom and who still lingered as the theme of the story- 
teller and the poet, faded like a dream. It was written 
of Olwen that ‘ her hair was of brighter gold than the 
flower of the broom, her skin was whiter than the foam 
of the wave, and her fingers were fairer than the blos- 
soms of the wood anemone amidst the spray of the 
meadow fountain. The eye of the trained hawk, the 
glance of the falcon, was not brighter than hers’ and 
‘ four white trefoils sprang up wherever she trod.’ She 
kept but the bindweed and the clover, while Enid sur- 
rendered all but the lily of the valley. 
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Mary took the galingale as her garland, the alche- 
milla for a mantle, the milk-thistle for a comb, the cal- 
ceolus for her slippers. The great mullein was a 
candle for her and the ashe-keys were her keys. The 
sharp dock became her balances and the common cen- 
taury her ladder. The thrift formed a pillow for her 
and the cowslip held her tears. The toad-flax gave her 
thread for her spinning and the ploughman’s spiken- 
ard was her medicine. The dewberry and the wild 
clary were hers, the anthyllis became ‘ the fingers of 
Mary’ and the hair moss ‘ the golden hair of the Vir- 
gin.” They remain, the lasting pledges of ‘ second 
spring.’ 

T. CHARLES Epwarps. 
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XACTLY a hundred years ago, in 1831, Thomas 
Carlyle published his Sartor Resartus which, in 
his amusing manner of mock bombast, he claimed to 
be the first contribution of a fundamental character 
addressed to the British reader on the Philosophy of 
Clothes. It is probably quite an accident that Mr. 
Eric Gill’s book, Clothes,’ appears in this year of 
grace 1931: there is no evidence that he is falling in 
with the modern craze for celebrating obscure cen- 
tenaries, or that he has any wish to revive interest in 
that solemn, sombre man who used to be called (how 
strange it sounds now!) the Sage of Chelsea. In fact, 
the two books bear little relation to one another, and 
they are separated by more important and significant 
things than by the big gap of a century. They agree 
in these particulars ; each is very much the product of 
its age, dated 1831 and 1931 respectively; each is 
written by a man of genius who has an interest in stone- 
cutting, though many will agree that Mr. Gill’s gift 
is pre- “eminently for designing and sculpture and the 
cutting of letters, and less conspicuously for letters 
pure and simple; and each is in the nature of a satire 
which must have given its author great joy to write 
—Carlyle’s inclining to be sardonic ard somewhat tur- 
gid, Gill’s more of a brilliant school-boy lark, scurri- 
lous and Rabelaisian. 
Mr. Eric Gill in his writings implicitly claims to be 
a disciple of St. Thomas Aquinas. Therefore, he 
should be expected to have made himself acquainted 
with those parts of his master’s works wherein the sub- 
ject-matter of his present book on Clothes is treated. 
'Clothes : An essay upon the nature and significance of the 
natural and artificial integuments worn by men and women. 


By Eric Gill; with ten diagrams engraved by the author. 
(Jonathan Cape; 10/6.) 
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For instance, it is one of Mr. Gill’s fundamental 
errors that clothing is natural to man. Carlyle is more 
Thomistic on this point, for, he says, man is ‘ by 
nature a Naked Animal; and only in certain circum- 
stances, by purpose and device, masks himself in 
Clothes.’ But for Mr. Gill man may be described as 
a Clothed Animal, and ‘ nakedness is not horrid, but 
simply unnatural.” St. Thomas’s teaching is that 
clothing is natural to fallen man—a statement which 
Mr. Gill definitely puts aside. He says : ‘ Clothes are 
for dignity and adornment—that is the central truth 
of the matter. And in saying this, we do not in the 
least refute any doctrine of the Fall of Man—we 
simply transcend it; we go behind and beyond any 
question as to whether Adam wore a fig-leaf or 
breeches or an apron. Such a question is almost un- 
interesting ; it is certainly irrelevant. We simply do 
not care’ (p. 98). The point is that he ought to care, 
because the central truth of the matter is in the fact 
of Original Sin—the Fall of Man. ‘ Clothing is neces- 
sary to man in his present state of unhappiness for 
two reasons,’ says St. Thomas.’ ‘ First, to supply a 
deficiency in respect of external harm caused by, for 
instance, extreme heat or cold. Secondly, to hide his 
ignominy and to cover the shame of those members 
wherein the rebellion of the flesh against the spirit is 
most manifest. Now these two motives do not apply 
to the primitive state ; because then man’s body could 
not be hurt by any outward thing, nor was there in 
man’s body anything shameful that would bring con- 
fusion on him. Hence it is written (Gen. ii, 23): And 
they were both naked, to wit Adam and his wife, and 
unashamed.’ 


The Fall has brought about a number of conse- 
quences which Mr. Gill does not seem to take into 


"Ila, Ilae, 164, 2, ad 8m, 
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account. Christian teaching, supported by our own 
experience, tells us of the rebellion of body against 
soul, the warfare of the flesh against the spirit which 
original sin has caused. Not for one moment does 
Mr. Gill deny this fundamental Christian doctrine. 
God forbid! But he does seem to ignore its implica- 
tions. In fact, he says: ‘We simply do not care.’ 
If man had not sinned, there would have been no 
death, no disease nor dirt, also with regard to the mat- 
ter in hand it must be remembered that there would 
be no need for prudence of the ‘ safety first’ kind, 
there would be no debate between the man of prudence 
and the man of art; there would be no disquietude or 
preoccupation about sex or clothing; there would be 
no puritans to be shocked by Mr. Gill’s ‘ lewd little 
larks ’ and, indeed, Mr. Gill would have no inclina- 
tion to indulge in them. Now, since all these conse- 
quences of original sin are so closely knitted into his 
thesis, we think that he should not dismiss the Fall as 
irrelevant—as a matter about which he simply does 
not care. Clothes may add dignity and adornment to 
man ; but that is not their primary purpose : essentially 
and firstly they are for protection from the elements, 


for comfort and for decency, and this is so because of 
the Fall. 


There are many strange things in this book; for in- 
stance, the suggestion that men and women should 
adopt more or less the same style of dress,* to wit a 
kind of kilt, and, again, the suggestion that there is 
no future for the Christian religion until churches are 
emptied of organ, pulpit, stained-glass windows, etc., 
and the whole lot cast out into the graveyard. One 
wonders whether Mr. Gill is writing impishly with his 
tongue in his cheek, or merely pulling his readers’ legs 


°Cf. Ila, Ilae, 169, 2, ad 3m for St. Thomas’s reasons why 
women should not wear men’s clothes and vice versa. 
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The Beauty of Honesty 


or noses. It is a pity if such an impression should 
prevent any reader from seeing the excellence and 
truth of so much in the book that has been written 
wisely and well. 

We all know what Mr. Gill means when he declaims 
against the furniture and ornaments to be found in 
many modern churches; but the Christian religion, 
whether past, present or future, is in no way dependent 
on these material things. Are we to think that the 
first Christian Family was over-solicitous about the 
aesthetic surroundings when they made a beginning in 
Bethlehem ? 

There is a decor honestatis, which has been inade- 
quately translated as ‘ the beauty of honesty,’ of which 
St. Thomas speaks when he is dealing with this very 
matter of clothing, comfositio exteriorum motuum per- 
tinet ad decorem honestatis. An obsession of the mind 
with mere physical beauty, with the objects of sight 
and touch, may dim our perception of that transcen- 
dental beauty, the splendor ordinis which belongs to 
virtue. And supernatural virtue is the gift of Eternal 
Beauty, ever ancient, ever new. Even the moral vir- 
tues are something more than expedients against sin. 
True, they are correctives and forces against passion, 
they are God’s redemption applied to fallen man; but 
they have an essential and intrinsic beauty, and they 
would have been man’s adornment and glory had he 
never failed. The beauty of holiness transcends all 
beautifulness because it is a certain participation in 
that Infinite Beauty which is the Holy Ghost. Prud- 
ishness is not prudence and puritanism is not purity. 
The body is more than the raiment, the soul is more 
than the body, God’ is more than them all. 


BERNARD Detany, O.P 
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THE FRIENDS OF BLACKFRIARS* 


HE Friends of Blackfriars (Oxford) held their 

Annual General Meeting on Trinity Sunday at 
the Dominican Priory, Oxford, the Provincial, Father 
Bede Jarrett, O.P., presiding. Mr. Bullough, Chair. 
man of the Committee, describing the work of ‘ the 
Friends’ during the past year, pointed out that mem- 
bers representing local groups stood for the idea of 
‘cells ’ as a means of spreading, while their occasion- 
ally despised collecting cards recalled the idea of the 
means of securing further subscribers and more help 
for Blackfriars. The nucleus of the Association was 
the annual subscriber, who enabled ‘ the Friends’ to 
guarantee a definite sum to the community. Many a 
‘Friend’ unable to promise a definite subscription 
might yet by means of a collecting card secure that 
amount from others. 

After referring to the coincidence of the name of 
‘the Friends ’ and that of the Quakers whose first set- 
tlement at Oxford was on that site, the Provincial re- 
called the object of the Order in re-establishing itself 
at Oxford as a means both of receiving from, and con- 
tributing to, that peculiar seal of the English charac- 
ter impressed on the ancient culture of which Oxford 
and Cambridge remain the sole depositories in Eng- 
land. Thanking ‘the Friends’ for their help, he re- 
minded them that in thus participating in the work of 
the Order they participated also in the benefit of cer- 
tain weekly Masses said for all benefactors. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. George Bellord, reported 
that the annual subscribers had increased during the 
year. With the help also of smaller subscriptions and 
occasional donations £263. 9s. 0d. had been collected, 


*Substantially from The Tablet, June 6, 1931, with acknow- 
ledgments. 
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The Friends of Blackfriars 


of which £140 had been already forwarded, and now a 
cheque for the balance was handed to the Prior. To 
W. A. Stuart, K.H.S., fell the task of proposing, and 
to Mr. H. A. Sire, C.B.E., of seconding, a vote of 
thanks to the Provincial for presiding and to the Prior, 
Father Bernard Delany, O.P., for the kindness of his 
welcome. 

One notable feature of the Meeting was the ready 
applause that greeted the references to the efforts of 
the tireless Honorary Secretary, Miss Calthrop, to 
whom it may be said the inauguration and working out 
of the idea has been in large part due. She organised 
the gathering of ‘ the Friends’ together, and her zeal 
and energy have not only kept them together, but also 
brought about a steady increase in their numbers. Her 
patience and hard work have greatly contributed to the 
se running and general success of the scheme. 

special word of thanks was offered to Father 
Edward O’Dea, the Prior of Newcastle, a singular 
Friend of Blackfriars, and to the Priors of London, 
Manchester and Woodchester for their constant sup- 
port of the Association since its beginning. 

After tea in the Lecture Hall of Blackfriars, 
the visitors had a walk round Oxford under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Raby, an Oxford ‘ Friend.’ Com- 
pline and Benediction in the chapel, with a sermon by 
the Provincial, completed a full and enjoyable day. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PLAINSONG GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. 
H.M.V. C. 2087. 
1. (a) Asperges. (b) Kyrie Eleison, Mass IX. 
2. (a) Responses to Preface, (b) Sanctus and Benedictus, Mass 
IX. (c) Salve Regina, Simple Tone. 


C. 2088. 
1. (a) Second Alleluia and Sequence for Whit Sunday. 


2. (a) Antiphon and Psalm ‘ Ecce Nunc,’ (b) Hymn ‘ Te Lucis’ 
(for Compline). (c) Ave Regina Coelorum, Simple Tone. 


(d) O Salutaris Hostia. 


The Schola of Ampleforth Abbey, conducted by Rev. J. B. 
McElligott, O.S.B. (Price, 4/6 each). 


There is a long series of Plainsong records made by the 
French monks of Solesmes and elsewhere. Now we have two 
records made by the English monks of one of our great Abbeys. 
It is at last a sign of the awakening of Catholic interest and 
enthusiasm in this country in Plainsong, of which the Society 
of St. Gregory is another. We are years behind our continental 
neighbours in obeying the Holy See and taking it up, but it is 
just the thing for this country of great choirs and good choir 
singing. There is not the slightest reason why we should not 
have Plainsong choirs every bit as good as and better than those 
of other countries. Here is one of the means to help us to learn 
it. These Ampleforth records are an excellent beginning. One 
can say the very best thing about them, they are absolutely 
alive. The singing is vigorous and rhythmical, based upon a 
good understanding of the Solesmes method, with the added 
pleasure of hearing every word clearly and distinctly pronounced 
and correctly emphasised. I would not claim that our English 
pronunciation of Latin is perfect, far from it, but it is eminently 
intelligible, and that is essential in Plainsong, where the whole 
meaning of the music depends upon the words, ‘ verbum dica- 
tur ut syllaba non sileatur.’ Indeed the vowels in these records 
leave much to be desired. If these were improved it would also 
help the tone-quality of the voices greatly, which is inclined in 
places to be rough. 

It is impossible to criticise in detail in a short review, nor is it 
desirable where there is so much to be praised. The chief musi- 
cal fault is a slight loss of pitch in most of the pieces sung—this 
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can be tested by immediately re-starting the same piece over 
again when once it has been played. It is not a very consider- 
able loss, but enough to take the ‘ edge ’ off the melodic quality. 
It is a fault easily remedied, it simply needs exact intonation by 
every singer. In one or two places some of the singers fall vic- 
tim to that greatest difficulty of the Plainsong singer, to keep 
the word accent right, especially when, as in hymns, it pulls 
against the lilt of the melody. How difficult to sing ‘ Praesta 
Pater piissime,’ and easy to let it sound like ‘ Praesta Pater.’ 

A great deal has been got on to these four sides which will 
be useful to every choir, Asperges, Responses, parts of Com- 
pline, etc. While those who are anxious to attempt the Proper 
for Whit Sunday will find the Alleluia and Sequence invaluable. 

Wise choirmasters will invest in these records and play them 
over many times to their choirs. 


F.M. 


‘But.’ By C. C. Martindale, S.J., London. (Sheed and 
Ward; 5/- net.) 


Bill, the hero of this book, is yet another of Father Martin- 
dale’s entertaining young gentlemen. He joins the select 
company of Jock, Jack, the Corporal, and Albert Alfred, P.C. 
First encountered on a tram in Poplar, when he cadges a 
cigarette (so many ‘ conversions ’ begin with the offer of a Gold 
Flake!) he emigrates to New Zealand and ‘ grows into a know- 
ledge of out-door life and the Catholic Faith simultaneously.’ 
The story is unfolded in a series of letters, though, as the author 
admits, ‘ no single ‘‘ Bill ’’ would have written such long letters 
and so often.’ ‘ But there are hundreds of thousands of Bills 
who compose a collective Bill . . . and they have said, | think, 
pretty well all the things that the book-Bill says.’ 

Bill is first shocked into serious thought when a mate of his 
suddenly gives a grunt and falls down in a heap, dead. He tells 
Father X, in England, all about it, in his Poplar English, and 
follows up his first letter with various pertinent questions. 
From ‘ I never had no religion and never wanted any’ he is 
impelled to ask ‘ Will you tell me why I should believe in a 
God?’ Given such an opening, his mentor is ready to explain 
that the ‘thing that is at the back of the whole world is what 
we call God . . . otherwise the world wouldn’t have got going 
at all. . . Because, however many links there are in a chain, 
you can’t hang it up on nothing. See?’ Gradually Bill ‘ sees.’ 
And the end of his ‘ seeing’ is enthusiastic believing, and re- 
ception into the Church. 
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From his letters Bill Brock’s character emerges as something 
simple, lovable, and essentially humble. ‘He is a perfect 
example of what good stuff men really are, and how, if their 
minds were only helped a bit, they would come quick towards 
Christianity and into the Church.’ And it is Father Martin- 
dale’s genius that he can give to such minds as Bill’s (and others) 
just the kind of help that is needed. His method is far removed 
from that of the average ‘ catechism ’: the religion he imparts 
is a ‘ life.’ Not only is he able to approach the truths of faith 
from an entirely new angle, but he has found a fresh way of 
expressing them. Then, just because religion is life and not 
merely a system of thought or code of conduct, he links it up 
at every possible point with everyday life. Therein lies the 
author’s powerful appeal. He is nothing if not practical. But 
the illustrations he uses are more than arbitrary examples : they 
are types, symbols, of the truth he is stressing. 

Non-Catholics could have no better introduction to the Church 
than this book. Even to many Catholics it must come as a 
revelation of the faith that isin them. We are grateful for the 
coming of ‘Bill.’ E.E 


Some CaTHoLic NOVELISTS; THEIR ART AND OUTLOOK. by 
Patrick Braybooke. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
Ltd. ; 7/6.) 

The ‘some’ are seven; four living, three have passed—we 
dare not say are dead. G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, ‘ John 
Ayscough,’ R. H. Benson, Sir Philip Gibbs, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
and Katherine Tynan are Mr. Braybrooke’s choice. These 
writers are ‘Catholic Novelists ’"—so Mr. Braybrooke tells us; 
and they ‘ lead in the curious and romantic world of fiction.’ 
(But how they lead, or whither he tells us not). Of course 
many other ‘ Catholic Novelists ’ left out of Mr. Braybrooke’s 
team may be named. Maurice Baring, Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes, 
Isabel. Clarke, ‘Darley Dale,’ Enid Dinnis, Compton 
Mackenzie, Miss Grace Ashton, Canon Sheehan, ‘ Lucas 
Malet,’ Mrs. de la Pasture, Mrs. Victor Rickard, Mrs. 
Wilfrid Ward, Mrs. Yeo. Why these distinguished writers of 
fiction, excluded from Mr. Braybrooke’s list of winners, not 
even given a place, but banished utterly, should be thus dis- 
missed in silence only the arbitrary will of the author could 
disclose. However, there it is; and since Mr. Braybrooke is 
satisfied that not one of his seven but is a ‘ Catholic Novelist of 
the first rank’ we can only leave it at that. An essayist, after 
all, must be allowed to choose his own subjects. As the choice 
of subjects is the fruit of Mr. Braybrooke’s private and per- 
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sonal taste so are the particular novels he selects to illustrate 
his author’s ‘ religious and literary genius.’ For example 
Napoleon of Notting Hill, The Man Who Was Thursday, and 
The Flying Inn are the selection from the works of G.K.C. ; and 
Mr. Braybrooke thinks it only fair to remind us that ‘as a 
novelist Chesterton has a valuable and direct message for those 
who are members of the Catholic Church.’ From Mr. Belloc’s 
many volumes we are invited to meditate on The Green Over- 
coat, Mr. Petre, and The Emerald. Here the good word is that 
‘Belloc is a serious writer who makes periodic excursions into 
the realms of fiction.’ Also that ‘ Mr. Belloc has given to the 
world a body of serious historical and apologetic work which 
the world could ill have done without.’ Also that ‘ Belloc comes 
to his task of writing fiction strengthened by that broad and 
permanent sanity which underlies the mind which is both 
Catholic and literary.’ Which nobody can deny. Similarly 
with the other five novelists, bouquets are presented by Mr. Bray- 
brooke and lengthy quotations extracted from not more than 
two or three of their novels. ‘ We may think of John Ayscough 
joined to the band of English novelists who have ever kept the 
art of fiction both pure and controlled.’ Certainly we may, the 
more so since ‘ his message is of course the only possible mes- 
sage for a novelist who is also a Catholic priest.’ As to Robert 
Hugh Benson—‘ all his work breathed a reasonable and large 
philosophy. Kindliness and its attendant virtues of gentleness 
stand out in his works.’ Far different is it with Sir Philip 
Gibbs. He is ‘ an evolutionary successful novelist because he 
is a fascinating novelist.’ In fact ‘it is difficult if not im- 
possible to find any fault with Gibbs’s style.’ On the other hand 
Sheila Kaye-Smith is ‘ not only a first-rank novelist but a first- 
rank Realist, and her employment of Realism has no blemishes 
whatever.’ The late Katherine Tynan passes creditably but not 
so high ; for she ‘ is not in any sense a great novelist’ (yet in the 
preface she is picked out as ‘a leader’ in the ‘ first rank ’). 
Still, if Mrs. Tynan-Hinkson ‘is clever without being in the 
least subtle,’ her Denys the Dreamer is ‘ a really delicious story 
to snuggle into over a roaring fire.’ 

Mr. Braybrooke certifies our ‘ Catholic Novelists.’ Grave 
are their responsibilities; for they are ‘entrusted with the 
guardianship of fiction.’ Yet hardly will it be ‘suggested by 
any one that they have failed in this guardianship.’ Neverthe- 
less they ‘ dwell alone ’—our Catholic Novelists—‘ and on all 
sides the busy world rushes heedlessly by.’ So there itis. And 
what can be done about it? j.c. 
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Tue CHURCH OF THE EaRLy CENTURIES. By Professor Amann. 
(Sands ; 3/6). 

This book, we presume, is intended for students. And yet it 
contains no references, no maps, hardly any dates. It may be 
granted, of course, that references, etc., can be overdone. But 
a student would develop a very slipshod mind if he became 
uncritical enough not to demand checks. And besides, some 
acquaintance with the original literature of a period is essential 
if he is to gain a sense of its reality, This is particularly true of 
the early Christian period where the sources are not too numer- 
ous, easy of access, and of great intrinsic interest. Perhaps a 
student would obtain a more thorough historical sense by first 
mastering the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles with the 
help of an exegetical commentary such as that of Pére Jacquier 
than by beginning with so condensed an account as this. 

Needless to say, that account is in itself very good. It is 
critical, lucid, and brings out the great issues duly, 

A.M. 


WHERE Is THY GOD? By Father James, O.S.F.C. (Sands and 
Co. ; pp. 265; 5/--) 

This is good preaching ; a popular supplement to the author’s 
dissertation, The Desire of God in the Philosophy of St. Thomas. 
Based on sound theological doctrine, the thought is carried 
on an easy flow of words. Here lies the chief criticism. Al- 
though written up for publication, there are phrases which may 
have sounded well from the pulpit, but do not look happy in 
print. The ear may be impressed by a rolling period, but the 
eye, nearer to intelligence, is more critical. ‘ The puny mind 
of Man’ sort of thing is easily overworked in argument, and 
anyhow, is better said than read. Without qualification, the 
preacher suggests that Our Lady made a vow of virginity before 
she was affianced to Joseph, and so loved modesty that she hid 
herself at an early age in the temple. It is quite possible that 
Catholic piety provides authority for historical facts on which 
scripture and early tradition are silent, but St. Thomas’s 
cautious attitude on this particular point (3a: XXVIII: 4) is 
preferable. These fifteen discourses must have formed an 
original and instructive retreat, and, as printed, make a book 
of spiritual reading above the average. The sometimes neg- 
lected truth that Communion is primarily a part of Mass and 
not a private act of devotion is well brought out; also the nature 
of prayer as something easier and better than the unrolling of a 
film of pious scenery before the mind. T.G. 
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Suip WitHouTt Salts. By Barbara Barclay Carter. Pp. 423. 
(Constable; 7s. 6d. net.) 


The author of this fine historical novel—taking Dante’s own 
words in the Convivio for a text, ‘truly I have been a ship 
without sails and without rudder, carried to divers ports and 
gulfs and shores by the dry wind that blows from dolorous 
poverty ’"—gives us a presentation of Dante in the later years 
of exile and of the Divina Commedia. Thirteen years in all, 
crowded with incident and the loves and hates of man. Dante, 
Lord Acton insisted, was ‘first of all a sincere Catholic; 
secondly a patriotic Florentine, much less patriotic Italian; and 
only in the lowest degree what is generally represented as an 
imperialist.” But then ‘ Guelf and Ghibelline are names which 
changed their meanings as much as Whig and Tory.’ Miss 
Barclay Carter is no writer of ‘ tushery,’ no exploiter of medieval 
romance. Her book is the flower and fruit of long study and 
research; a work of sound scholarship, good to read, and 
serviceable. Learning illuminates the period and style brings 
the characters to life in this great fourteenth century play. 
Dante himself, in labour with his mighty poem, chiefly fills the 
stage. Then we have Giotto with his painting ; soldiers, poets, 
famous women, Fra Accorso, the Franciscan inquisitor, and 
vivid descriptions of courts and cities, of Dante’s wanderings 
and of turbulent Florence and its citizens. What a time! 
Dante and Giotto and the splendours of craftsmanship side by 
side with murder most foul and the ravages of plague and the 
papacy of John XXII at Avignon. The talk of Dante, es- 
pecially with Fra Accorso, is excellent. And Miss Carter’s 
translations from Dante, that crop up plentifully, are graceful 
and spirited. 

Ship Without Sails, for all its wealth of learning, is no novel 
for the exclusive enjoyment of Italian scholars. The many who 
enjoy good fiction may read it and will be vastly entertained. 
It is a novel that will amply repay a second reading ; a book to 
be retained, for its interest is vital. 


J.c. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPELS. By the Right Reverend Ottokar 
Prohdszka, Bishop of Székesfehérvdr ; translated by Mar- 
garet de Pal, revised by Ada Lane. Foreword by Fr. C. 
C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed & Ward; 6/-.) 

The name of Bishop Ottokar Prohdszka will be new to very 
many English readers. Fr. Martindale, in his all too short 

Foreword to this book, gives a vivid sketch of the remarkable 
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life which ended only four years ago. It was a life of prodigious 
energy and ceaseless activity which has been described as com- 
bining the zeal of St, Francis and the love and devotion of St. 
Bernard with the intellectual qualities of Newman. Theological 
professor, social worker, bishop and member of Parliament, 
who only barely evaded being made Prime Minister of Hun- 
gary, he yet found time for literary work and has left behind 
twenty-five published volumes. 

A fragment of this generous literary output is presented to 
us in English in these hundred or so meditations. They cover 
the liturgical year from Advent to Christmas: they are of the 
informal kind, original and throbbing with the love and zeal of 
such an apostle as Bishop Prohaszka, who wore himself out in 
the best cause of all: they will surely inspire many others to 
labour on in the same cause for the spread of the Kingdom of 
Christ and of God. 


Tue Rear De Rancé. By A. J. Luddy, Ord. Cist. (London: 
Longmans, 1931; 7/6 net.). 


It was only to be expected that some member of the Trappist 
Order would be early in the field with a reply to the brilliant 
story—The Thundering Abbot—of M. Henry Brémond. But 
this semi-official answer is not altogether satisfactory. To 
begin with, it is not over-readable, and there are too many 
colloquialisms and Americanisms and lapses into journalese, 
And then it attempts too much, it is too complete a white-wash- 
ing. And the author weakens his case by violent abuse of the 
plaintiff’s attorney. He even calls M. Brémond’s work ‘ a bad 
book’ and ‘rubbish,’ which it emphatically is not. In our 
opinion, the real vindication of De Rancé is to be found in the 
wonderful devotion of his sons, in the permanency and success 
of his Reform, and above all in the intense and life-long venera- 
tion entertained for him by Bossuet. De Rancé’s was a strange, 
tempestuous personality, undoubtedly a genius, but was he a 
Saint? The Church has not yet said so; and all the Abbé 
Brémond has done has been to play the ‘ Devil’s Advocate ’ and 
to set forth in his own clever way some very forcible reasons 
why she should hesitate at any time to take De Rancé’s cause 
into consideration. M., Brémond may have gone rather far, 
his thesis may not be entirely justified by the facts, but he is 
too astute to be put down by indiscriminate hero-worship and 
angry recrimination. The last word has certainly not been said 


in this controversy. 
F.R.B. 
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La HIERARCHIE CATHOLIQUE ET LE PROBLEME SociaL DeEputs 
L’ENCYCLIQUE ‘ RERUM NovaruM,’ 1781—1913. (Editions 
Spes : 17 Rue Soufflot, Paris; 40 fr. ; 1931.) 


‘Many Catholic industrialists and men of business remain in 

state of blank and bland ignorance as to the very existence of 
principles that should guide their daily actions, and are accus- 
tomed to accept unquestioned the very questionable maxims 
upon which a great deal of modern industry and business is 
day by day conducted... . It is a sad fact that, nearly forty 
years after the promulgation of ‘ Rerum Novarum,’ its teach- 
ings are still but imperfectly assimilated, even by many of the 
Catholic clergy, and are not so much as suspected by a very 
large proportion of the Catholic laity’: so writes Mr. Leslie 
Toke in his Preface to A Code of Social Principles (Catholic 
Social Guild, Oxford, 1931). His words should direct us to La 
Hiérarchie Catholique, which is clear evidence that for the last 
forty years the Bishops throughout the world have been doing 
their best to enlighten and stimulate both clergy and laity in 
this matter of principles. This book is an exhaustive biblio- 
graphy and index of all responsible utterances on the social 
question. It is issued by the International Union of Social 
Studies which was founded by Cardinal Mercier: it has been 
accorded a certain official sanction by being mentioned in the 
present Holy Father’s recent Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno- 
Regarding the Catholic view on social problems it provides a 
guide indispensable to the student. 


GaLE Warninc. By W. J. Blyton. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd; 7/6.) 


This is a first novel stamped on every page with the sincerity 
that marks all its author’s writings. It is a post-war story of 
modern life, with well drawn characters and some capital de- 
scriptive work. We wander in Germany, assist at folk dancing 
in the Chilterns, visit a night club—the usual dreary place— 
attend a s¢éance and enjoy ourselves with discussions on every- 
thing under the sun; everything that really matters that is. 
The love interest is skilfully managed and the end is finely 
wrought. In fact the latter part of the book is immensely better 
than the beginning and the story does not march till the ex- 
cellent Hara is removed. The real hero is, of course, Torwade ; 
a quite recognisable portrait of the ‘ spiritual tramp ’ who com- 
bines farming with writing for the Press. Torwade and his 
household at Four Ways dominate the book and who could wish 
for better company? We await with hopeful expectancy Mr. 
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Blyton’s next novel. Gale Warning should have the success it 
deserves. 5.C. 


ForGoTTen ENGLAND. By the Rev. H. E. G. Rope. (Heath 
Cranton ; pp. 227, 4/6 net.) 


It is told that when the prodigal son, suddenly rising from 
the swine-troughs said, ‘ I only wish I had the bread I once ate 
in my father’s home,’ his fellow-spendthrift replied cynically, 
‘ Laudator temporis acti.’ For the moment the prodigal son 
had no answer to make. But fastening, for the last time, the 
door of the stye he turned homewards. 

The writer of Forgotten England will expect and pity such 
readers of his book as pity him for what they deem 


His over-praise 
Of past days. 


Yet to reassure himself in the difficult art of prophecy he will 
recall how it was Cleobury Mortimer where he lives that gave 
birth, we are told, to the singer whose ‘ Vision of Piers Plow- 
man’ warned Merry, Catholic, England that it might soon be 
sad and protestant. 

It is no joy to write the book Fr. Rope has written; and 
because it is written so well, there is no joy in reading it. Yet 
it had to be written. And it should be read. V.McN. 


Tue OrFice oF CompLine. Edited by Rev. John Burke, B.A. 
(Desclée). 


Compline books have been published before, both good and 
bad, but this is much the best which we have yet seen. It is 
well and clearly printed, Plainsong in the square notation, com- 
plete Latin and English words (the translations are tucked in 
at places where they will not interrupt the eye of the singer), 
everything is included that is wanted for Sunday Compline 
throughout the year, with special hymn tunes for the seasons, 
and the antiphons of Our Lady. Also there is Compline for cer- 
tain days in the Church’s year when the Office varies. At the 
end there is a short Appendix with tunes for Benediction. 
Another recommendation is that it is strongly bound. Fr. Burke 
has written a short but beautiful preface, and an instructive note 
on Psalmody. 

Users of this book—may there be many, for Compline is the 
ideal Sunday evening service—should be warned that the Do- 
clef mark on the last line of p. 52 and the first line of p. 53 has 

‘slipped up one ’ and needs to be corrected. F.M. 
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THE HOLY SHROUD OF TURIN 


HE recent Exposition of the Holy Shroud at 
Turin, after an interval of a third of a century, 
has attracted a great deal of attention and discussion. 
Something like two millions of pilgrims passed before 
the Relic in the course of the twenty days during 
which it was exposed for veneration. Before the in- 
terest thus aroused once more dies away it may be well 
to try to put on record what it is that we have learnt. 
The Holy Shroud differs from all other Relics, with 
the exception perhaps of the Title of the Cross, in 
being the principal witness to its own authenticity. It 
consists of a long sheet of linen, some fourteen feet 
long by three and a half in width, on which can be 
seen two imprints, back and front, of a human figure, 
placed head to head with a space of about six inches 
between. 

Now there are only two ways, as a moment’s thought 
will show us, in which such a double imprint can be 
formed on a single sheet. It may be the result of 
human artistic work, each image being separately 
painted by a human hand. On the other hand it may 
have been produced by a human body which has been 
laid upon the sheet and covered over with the other 
half, the imprinted image being thus produced by the 
body itself. There is no third way conceivable in 
which a double image can have been formed, or at any 
rate no third way has ever yet been suggested by any- 
one. 

It only requires a very brief study of the relic itself, 
or, since that is no longer attainable, of the admirable 
photographs which have been taken, to assure our- 
selves that these images are not paintings. Looked at, 
even under the microscope, there are no outlines and 
no trace of shading. They are simply stains—stains 
which are darker in some parts than in others—but 
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still stains. Every thread is visible, there is no trace 
of any kind of pigment. These stains go right through 
the fabric and are visible on the other side. They ap- 
pear to be quite without artistic value, and only 
clumsily suggest the human form and countenance. 
No artist ever painted after this fashion. Even as 
they stand these stains cannot possibly have Been pro- 
duced by any painter, however unskilled. 

This conclusion becomes absolutely certain because 
of a singular fact which only became known to us when 
the relic was first photographed. It is that these stains 
are, in the main, photographically negative—analo- 
gous, that is, to a photographic negative in that the 
intensity of the light and shade is reversed from that 
to which we are accustomed in actual life. As that 
first photographic plate was developed it seemed to the 
photographer that he was witnessing a miracle. Slowly 
and by degrees there formed itself upon the plate be- 
fore his eyes the actual portrait, easily recognisable 
from the traditional likeness, of Christ Himself. It 
was an experience wholly unexpected, and startling to 
the last degree. The Holy Shroud, so it seemed, had 
itself answered its detractors. and vindicated its 
authenticity. It was, or should have been, hence- 
forward impossible for anyone even to suggest that it 
was only a painting. For it would be practically im- 
possible even now for anyone to paint a portrait in 
negative. It is inconceivable that it should have been 
done, with a total absence of purpose, centuries before 
the very idea of ‘ negative ’ and ‘ positive ’ as applied 
to portraits had dawned upon the world. 

But if the images on the Holy Shroud are not due 
to human art it follows absolutely that they are the 
result of some influence proceeding from a human 
body. Nor, when we consider the Likeness; the 
majesty of the Face, the marks of the Five Wounds, 
the bruises of the Scourging, the indentations and 
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bleeding caused by the Crown of Thorns, can we re- 
main in doubt as to whose Body it was. The Holy 
Shroud has vindicated its own authenticity. If it be 
not the linen that wrapped the Body of Christ when it 
was taken from the Cross, what is it? How came these 
marks upon it? These stain-images are facts and 
must have an origin. Let those who still hesitate 
about acknowledging it to be the Shroud of Christ, 
marked with the sweat and the blood of his Passion, at 
least give us some plausible explanation of how these 
images came into existence. 


Tue History or THE Hoty SHROUD. 


The Shroud is, as we have said, the principal wit- 
ness to its own authenticity. Its history is broken, and 
in some places obscure. From history alone we could 
only have returned a verdict of ‘ Not Proven.’ Still, 
once the authenticity of the Relic is granted on other 
grounds, the history is by no means impossible to fol- 
low in its main outlines. 


1. It begins with the three Synoptic Gospels. In 
each of these the Shroud is spoken of with a certain 
emphasis. We are told how Joseph bought it for its 
particular purpose and how the Sacred Body was 
wrapped in it. Although it is not recorded that it was 
preserved, we feel, as St. Braulion of Seville wrote in 
the eighth century, that such a relic could not have 
been allowed to perish, but must have been preserved. 


2. St. Jerome quotes from that curious manuscript 
which he discovered and which he believed to be the 
lost ‘Gospel according to the Hebrews,’ a passage 
telling us that our Lord when He had risen, ‘ after He 
had given the sindon to the priest’s servant, ap- 
peared to James.’ One can only suppose the manu- 
script was corrupt. Had it been Latin one might sur- 
mise Simoni Petro as a possible emendation for sacer- 
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dotis puero, but it was Aramaic and in Hebrew char- 
acters. However, in any case we are justified in say- 
ing that the passage suggests a tradition at Jerusalem 
that the sindon, or shroud, had been preserved, and 
was in some way noteworthy. 


3. Our next witness is a saint little known indeed 
in the West, but the patroness of her native Georgia— 
St. Nino. St. Nino visited Jerusalem at a very early 
date, before 338, and she left an account of her experi- 
ences. She was told about the Shroud that it was 
traditionally once in the possession of St. Peter, but 
its location at that date was not told her. No doubt 
it was safely hidden and so preserved. The times of 
persecution were as yet scarcely over. 


4. After peace had come to the Church, and Jeru- 
salem had become more or less a Christian city, the 
Shroud was no doubt brought out from its hiding 
place. But its stay in Jerusalem was not a very long 
one. About the year 438, immediately after the de- 
crees of the Council of Ephesus had resulted in the 
great outburst of devotion to the Mother of God, the 
Empress Eudoxia came to the Holy Land on pilgrim- 
age. She was building a great Church in honour of 
Our Lady at Constantinople, the Church and Palace 
of Blachernes. Naturally she desired that it should 
be enriched with relics, as was the other great church 
where St. Helena had deposited one-third part of the 
True Cross. According to the tradition of later years 
at Constantinople it was Eudoxia who at this time pro- 
cured the Holy Shroud and gave it to her church at 
Blachernes. At any rate it was there centuries later, 
at the time of the disastrous Latin crusade, in 1205, 
and it is on record that it was the custom that it should 
be exposed for veneration every Friday. But the Bur- 
gundians took the Palace and looted it, and the Holy 
Shroud disappeared, so that, as one chronicler tells us, 
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no man, ‘ neither Greek nor Frank, knows what be- 
came of it.’ 


5. When Eudoxia carried off the Shroud she seems 
to have left a ~— of the frontal image to fill its place 
in Jerusalem. As time went on, the copy, as so often 
happens, seems to have been taken for the original. 
This copy it must have been that was seen by Adam- 
nan, the Abbot of Iona, about 705. It was a linen 
sheet, 8 ft. in length, and bore the image of our Lord 
upon it. 

6. The charge of the relics looted at Constanti- 
nople was given to the Bishop of Troyes. He died 
there the next year, and in the confusion which resulted 
the relic seems to have got into lay hands. Anyhow it 
was presented not much later to the Cathedral at 
Besancon, and there it remained for a century and a 
half. In 1349 the Cathedral was burnt down, and the 
relic once more disappeared. It turned up again al- 
most immediately in the hands of Philip VI, ing ot 
France. He gave it to one of his knights, Geoffrey de 
Charny, who built a church to receive it at Lirey in 
Champagne. There it was placed in 1357, and with 
certain intervals, due to the disturbed state of the 
country through the war with England (it was the time 
of Ste. Jeanne d’Arc), when it was removed for greater 
safety, it remained there or in the hands of the de 
Charny family till 1452, when it was given to Anne de 
Lusignan, the bride of the Duke of Savoy. From that 
time onward its history is clear. It has always been 
the property of the House of Savoy, and its present 
owner is the King of Italy. It was kept at first at 
Chambéry, but in 1578 was brought to Turin, where 
it is still preserved. 


Two special points remain to be noted. First, the 
Canons of Besancon, after the loss of their relic, pro- 
vided themselves with a copy, once more of the frontal 
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image only. This copy they apparently believed to 
be the genuine relic, and accordingly they attacked 
the de Charny family as trying to pass off a copy as the 
real Shroud. They were backed up by Peter d’Arcis, 
the Bishop of Troyes, and to some extent by Clement 
VII, the Antipope of Avignon, but were unable to 
prove their case. This attack and the correspondence 
that ensued was dug up from the archives in 1902 by 
Canon Chevalier, and was made the base of a fresh and 
very violent attack. He claimed that the evidence 
proved the Turin relic to be a painted copy only. But, 
since the examination of the Relic this year at once 
proved this claim to be unfounded, we need not pursue 
the question. The Shroud at Besancon, which really 
was only a painted copy, and of one image only, was 
examined at the time of the French Revolution, 
acknowledged to be only a painted copy, and de- 
stroyed. 

The other point which it is necessary to note is that 
in the year 1532 the Cathedral at Chambéry caught fire, 
and the Relic was in the greatest danger. It was res- 
cued, however, but was considerably damaged both by 
fire and water. The burnt portions were mended by 
the Poor Clare Sisters, and the patches inserted by 
them, and the stains made by the water of the firemen 
are still very prominent on the Shroud. The stain- 
images, however, were, providentially, quite unin- 
jured. 


Tue PHOTOGRAPHIC INVESTIGATION. 


Anyone who is interested in the study of the Holy 
Shroud should provide himself with copies of the ex- 
cellent official large sized photographs recently taken. 
Armed with these, with the negative prints as well as 
the positive, he will actually be in a better position for 
the scientific study of the problems involved than if he 
had access to the Shroud itself. 
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The positive prints reproduce the stain-images ex- 
actly as they appear to the human eye. But since few 
of us, unless we happen to be trained and expert re- 
touchers of photographic portraits, are accustomed to 
the appearance of a portrait when the shades of light 
and dark are reversed, neither the Shroud itself nor the 
positive prints which reproduce it can express nearly 
as much to us as can the negative prints. These, since 
the stain-images are themselves negative in a sense 
analogous to that of photographic negatives, appear to 
our eyes to provide us with an actual portrait, simi- 
lar to the photographs with which we are familiar, and 
differing from them only in the one point that the 
bloodstains and bruises on the tace and body, which in 
real life would show dark, are in this case lighter than 
the rest, the actual wounds and bloodstains appearing 
almost white. It suggests that the cause of these stains 
must be especially connected with some influence exer- 
ted by the blood. 

The portrait, not merely of the face, but of the 
full length figure, back as well as front, which is re- 
vealed by this photographic procedure is indeed 
astonishing, The stain-marks on the Shroud itself 
give one no idea of what is produced when the light 
and shade are thus reversed. In the first case we have 
only a few stains, suggesting a human figure certainly, 
but nothing more. In the latter, we have a portrait of 
wonderful clearness, just a trifle ‘ out of focus,’ so to 
speak, but a portrait which once seen and studied can 
never again be forgotten. 

To begin with there is the Likeness. The face is 
the traditional Face of the Christ, seen in agony, 
bruised and swollen, and yet marvellously beautiful ; 
the one and only completely satisfactory picture of the 
Suffering Christ that one has ever seen. No painter in 


the whole history of Christian art has ever produced 
such a masterpiece. It is a dead face, and yet it is 
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alive. There is a strange sense of life behind the eyes, 
and yet one cannot doubt that one is looking on the 
face of one who is dead. It is broken, bloodstained, 
‘ marred more than any man’s,’ and yet full of majesty 
and love. It is no wonder that many a simple soul, un- 
skilled in argument, has at once accepted that Face, 
thus wonderfully revealed to us, as being in itself the 
sufficient and irrefragable proof of the authenticity of 
the Shroud on which he has found it. 


It is worth while, perhaps, before we go on to con- 
sider the other details of the photograph, to note that 
there is an old wrinkle on the linen just below the face, 
which shows in the photograph and makes one imagine 
that the face itself is unnaturally long and narrow. 
This is not really so, and it is worth while, when study- 
ing the face, to cover up this wrinkle mark, which, 
otherwise, is bound to attract the eye, and produce a 
delusion. 


It is not only the face, of course, that invites our 
study im this wonderful photograph. If once we ac- 
cept the Shroud as authentic, and realise that these 
stains were made by the actual Body of our Lord at 
His burial, it follows that we have here almost a fifth 
Gospel, and that from it we can fill up details and learn 
much that otherwise we could never have known. No 
sermon or meditation upon the Passion can be as fruit- 
ful as the contemplation of this vivid portraiture. We 
see the marks of the terrible scourging and that liter- 
ally there is ‘ not one whole spot left in Him,’ and we 
realise as we never have done before what that scourg- 
ing was. We see the wound in the hand, not where 
we should expect it, but on the wrist, and, as we pause 
to think, we realise that a nail driven downwards 
through the bottom of the palm would inevitably show 
itself on the wrist on the upper side. We note the flow 
of blood on the arms, taking the precise direction that 
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such a flow must when the arms are raised. We see 
the spear wound on the right side, and mark the differ- 
encein the flow of the dead blood which has issued from 
it from that of the living blood on the arms and face. 
The Crown of Thorns, we note, was acap rather than a 
circlet, for the wounds are all over the back of the 
head. There has been but one nail driven through both 
the feet, and it was the left toot which was uppermost. 
From the flow of the blood here we can see, too, that 
there was some support on the Cross itself to which 
the feet were nailed. There is a great wound in the 
right shoulder which seems to be due to the carrying of 
the Cross. Every detail is there, and as we study the 
photograph the whole scene of the Passion is before 
us, and we realise as we never could have done without 
it, how terrible were the sufferings borne for us by our 
Lord im the death of the Cross. 


How THE STAIN-IMAGES WERE PRODUCED. 


It is not to be wondered at that, when this marvel- 
lous portraiture was first discovered, as the original 
photographic plates were developed in the dark-room 
and the Likeness of Christ slowly revealed itself to 
the wondering operator, men thought it was a miracle. 
In a sense no doubt it was. But it has always been 
the teaching of the Church that although miracles do 
happen and may be looked for, we must not claim 
anything as a miracle until it is quite certain that it 
cannot possibly be due to natural causes. We have 
to ask ourselves, therefore, whether it is not possible 
that natural causes, guided or aided, it may be, by pro- 
vidential care, could produce such an effect; and, if 
so, in what manner it may have happened. We have 
to solve the problem in what way a dead body, sorely 
bruised and mangled, can have projected upon the 
sheet which enclosed it an accurate portrait of itself, 
so closely resembling a photographic negative. 
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One by one hypotheses present themselves, only to 
be rejected as impossible. 


The stains are not merely due to contact, for it is 
not possible to obtain a portrait by contact. The re- 
sulting image will be a caricature, much broader than 
the face it attempts to reproduce. 

Nor again are they due to /ight in any form. For it 
is manifestly impossible by means of light to secure a 
double image, of back as well as front, upon the same 
sheet. Light, too, to produce a portrait, requires a 
lens, or some means of focussing, and a prepared sur- 
face. 

Nor, once more, can the stains have been produced 
by any form of radiation from the enclosed body. For 
such radiation, proceeding in every direction from 
every part of the body, might produce a blur, but in no 
case a portrait. 

There is, however, one way, and apparently only 
one way, in which something like a portrait could be 
produced by natural means. But it is not easy to 
understand, especially by such as have never had any 
scientific training. It is as follows: 


If we can imagine some emanation capable of colour- 
ing linen to have proceeded from the body, sent forth 
indeed in every direction but, almost immediately, 
first weakened and then absorbed by the atmosphere, 
it would be possible for such an emanation, acting 
upon the linen, to have left an impression similar to 
that of a photographic portrait in negative. The por- 
tions where the linen was in actual contact with the 
body will be marked darkly. But these are precisely 
the portions which in life project most and therefore 
catch the light. Similarly, those portions which were 
close to, but did not actually touch the linen, will ap- 
pear more or less dark in precise proportion to the 
distance which separated them from the linen. A 
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rounded effect, like a portrait, may be produced in this 
way. At avery short distance from the body we must 
suppose that all action ceased, The atmosphere has 
absorbed the emanation. The sharpness of the image 
produced will have depended mainly upon the rapidity 
with which that absorption has taken place. 

Now the human body in life is, no doubt, always 
sending forth emanations of this kind, for the most 
part not perceptible to our senses, but real neverthe- 
less, as we can see from the way a bloodhound will 
follow the scent. A body that is tortured and agonis- 
ing in death will send forth emanations of a distinct 
character. We know how even ordinary emotions haye 
effects of this kind, much more torture and death. 

Human sweat, even under ordinary circumstances, 
and even immediately after death has occurred, 
will discolour linen. The discolouration does not 
occur at once, but is due to some slow chemical 
change. We do not know enough about the matter to 
dogmatise, but it is clear that in agony this effect might 
be much increased. It is possible too, that the linen 
was prepared in some way, and was sold thus ready 
prepared for the purpose of burial, and that this again 
helped the process. Probably the colouring matter 
thus produced in the fibres of the linen is some com- 
pound of ammonia. But we cannot reproduce the con- 
ditions, and so it is not possible to speak with any cer- 
tainty. It is enough to say that the production of 
stain-images of this character might be caused in vari- 
ous ways and does not present any great difficulty to 
modern chemical science. At the same time the ex- 
treme clearness of the portrait produced, being far be- 
yond anything of a similar character otherwise known 
tous, suggests that although the means employed were 
wholly natural, there cannot have been wanting a very 
special interposition of providential care. In that 
sense we may well think of it as truly miraculous. 
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Tue Hoty SHROUD AND THE GOSPELS. 


hen we turn to the aa, om to confirm the conclu- 

| ions we have come t6},we have to remember that the 
images on the Shroud are actual facts and have some- 
how to be explained. The Gospels do not tell us \ 
everything, and were not written with any view of ex- I 
laining these images. We must not expect too much, a 
But must content ourselves with an explanation which L 
is not in any way in conflict with the Gospel, although tl 
not actually recorded in the narrative. r 
The first three Gospels all mention the purchase of tl 


the fine linen ‘ Sindon’ or sheet by Joseph of Arima- c 
thaea, and seem to connect its use rather more closely I 
ith the Deposition from the Cross than with the oO 
actual Entombment. ‘ Taking the Body down from Ww 
{ ‘the Cross he wrapped it in the linen sheet and laid it 0 
| in the tomb.’ It is what the stain-images themselves hi 
seem to require. The stains have obviously been made gi 
by a body only very lately dead, still unwashed and in St 
no way as yet prepared for the tomb. The Body of our SC 

Lord, we may suppose, was taken down from the 
Cross, was laid reverently on the long sheet and ck 
covered over with the remaining portion. It was at In 
that moment that the images must have been formed, th 
and the process must have been a very rapid one. For fe 
when once the blood had been washed away and the wi 
body prepared for burial, however roughly and incom- in 
pletely, these special images could not have resulted. pr 
The same sheeting may have been used again to wrap an 
the Body in the tomb. That is very possible. But the mi 

stain-images were already formed before that. Once 
the Body had been washed all action would have cu 
ceased, and no further discolouration would be pro- us 
duced. ea 
A. S. Barnes. ™ 
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GREGORIAN CHANT ON THE GRAMOPHONE* 


T is probable that many students of liturgy and 
I plainsong shared the scepticism of the present 
writer on hearing that successful gramophone records 
had been taken of the chant of the Benedictine Fathers 
at Solesmes. The gramophone. Yes, we knew it had 
been vastly improved in recent years, and even before 
the war, on account of the accuracy of its tempo, we 
remembered welcoming the day when it superseded 
the unfortunate pianist thumping in his corner after the 
carpet had been rolled back for an impromptu dance 
in the long dining room at home. On those and other 
occasions, however, considerations of tone and timbre 
were secondary. Then we thought of later records of 
orchestral pieces—very successful except for a certain 
hardness which mattered nothing to the brass but lost a 
good deal to the strings—and lastly, we recalled less 
successful vocal items in which the human touch was 
sorely sacrificed to mechanical accuracy. 

And this latest announcement led to reflection on the 
chant as the monks sing it. We listened again in 
imagination to the fine diction of the syllabic recitative, 
the subdued yet thunderous might of the unison, and 
felt the rhythm as a tenuous pervading atmosphere, 
which the singers did not create, but rather glided 
into, as swimmers might into a moving tide. The 
prayer-spirit which brooded and hovered and soared 
and sang, could one conceive of it caged up in a 
machine, however marvellous? Emphatically no. 

Nor was this preconception at once dispelled when 
curiosity had so far overcome prejudice as to persuade 
us to a hearing of the new records. The novelty of 
timbre, for which one was scarcely prepared, added to 
the strangeness inseparable from listening to the melo- 


* His Master’s Voice (The Gramophone Company, Ltd.) 
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dies apart from their setting; this came as a shock at 
first. Then there was the perfect reproduction of the 
rhythm. It was too perfect, that was just it. The fast- 
fleeting beauty that escaped under the arches of 
Solesmes or Quarr was here almost hitting one in the 
eye at every turn. Why should it obtrude itself so 
much more in the record than in the reality? And was 
it the fault of the soft needle that the decrescendo pas- 
sages were so faint as to be at times nearly inaudible? 
If so, there was no remedy; a medium one made the 
tone too harsh for most of the pieces. It was just that 
the rise and fall, like the rhythm, was slightly, very 
slightly, exaggerated. And where, finally, was that 
dull thunderous undercurrent or swell that we remem- 
bered, when the whole choir sang together like the 
morning stars in the book of Job? It was as we thought, 
no sound-box could contain that. 

Not all these objections made themselves felt in a 
moment, but they constituted a first impression, which 
it is well to state at once, because afterwards the pro- 
cess of conversion was so rapid that it became difficult 
to revert to or even remember them. Difference of 
timbre is a thing one gets used to. As for the rhythm, 
after all it is beautiful enough to stand a little exag- 
geration, especially in view of the fact that the records 
are destined for demonstration and teaching purposes. 
The other drawbacks petered out to a large extent on 
closer acquaintance. 

Closer acquaintance indeed proved to be all that 
was needed to bring to light the treasures stored up in 
this splendid album. Text books, though necessary, 
can only play quite a secondary part in Gregorian edu- 
cation ; for it is almost impossible, except to an expert, 
to convey musical ideas by printed words. But in 
these living models, whose superb artistry grows upon 
the listener at each hearing, it is possible to study the 
Solesmes method at one’s leisure at firsthand. The 
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very isolation from a setting has this advantage; that 
it focusses attention upon the technique for the time 
being. What a boon these records will be to enclosed 
convents, whose renderings of chant are so often spoilt 
by bad habits which are simply and solely the result of 
never hearing anyone but themselves. And what an 
encouragement to the teacher who is trying to train a 
choir in like case. Much painstaking explanation will 
now be effectively superseded by listening to the 
pieces recorded while following them in the book. 
And if, here and there, the listener finds the Solesmes 
interpreters apparently breaking their own rules, he 
may remember that the records are only making 
plainer what an English Gregorian authority, Dom 
Alphege Shebbeare, pointed out some years ago (writ- 
ing in BLackrriars, November 1921); namely that at 
Solesmes the singers are not the slaves of their very 
precise theories. They are sufficiently great artists 
to know just when and where to break away. Especi- 
ally is this the case, of course, when it is a question of 
sacrificing smaller indications for the sake of ‘ le grand 
trythme de la phrase.’ 

One of the first things which will please the critical 
listener to these records is the just predominance given 
to the words, the high quality of their pronunciation 
and enunciation. One sits down to learn over again 
with a new delight the oft-repeated lesson that in plain- 
song the text is everything. Every word of the liturgy 
is holy and must therefore be uttered with due care 
and reverence. The melody is only heightened speech, 
or song beginning where speech breaks off, exsultatio 
mentis prorumpens in vocem. This is ‘ Latin music,’ 
as Dom Gajard points out in his introductory booklet, 
the Latin accent is its very soul, and a thorough com- 
prehension of the Latin text is essential for its appre- 
ciation. The photographic accuracy of the gramo- 
phone makes it a very searching test of accent and pro- 
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nunciation. There are small faults here and there, of 
course, but the whole effect is natural and beautiful, 
and if one regrets that the singer who gave out some of 
the intonations was surely placed too near the micro- 
phone, one can at any rate reflect that few could bear a 
‘close-up ’ as well as he. 

A special cause for rejoicing is that these records 
will tend to correct the great fault of English choirs, 
the tendency to a sentimental ‘ wailing’ style. We 
suspect that it is from hearing such that many people 
are still found to complain that plainchant is melan- 
choly and depressing. Yet how wise Dom Mocquereau 
was when he advised choirmasters to be patient with 
faults arising from misdirected efforts to put ‘ expres- 
sion’ into the rendering ; because, he said, as soon as 
the chant became really known, its own native drama- 
tic power would easily oust such errors without need 
for further exertion on their part. To listen to the re- 
cords of the Holy Week pieces, to Montes Gelboé, 
Ouingue prudentes or Media vita, is to become con- 
vinced that the liturgy possesses sufficient resources of 
her own to voice the joy and sorrow of Holy Church, 
without the aid of our personal religious sensibilities. 

Valuable hints have already been given, here and 
there, as to the best way of profiting by the records 
when they are being used for actual choir training. 
Humming or singing the melody in an undertone while 
the record is being played has been suggested as a 
means of acquiring the rhythmic flow; or the choir- 
master may steep himself in the rendering and then 
impart it to his pupils; beginning, naturally, with the 
simpler pieces, such as the hymns, and gradually 
working up to the more elaborate. For such as cannot 
afford to purchase the entire album, yet desire typical 
specimens of its contents, one may venture, though 
diffidently, as it is so much a matter of personal taste, 
to recommend D. 1978, with the lovely Pentecost 
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Gregorian Chant on the Gramophone 


Introit on one side, and the Kyrie Orbis factor, a real 
gem, faultlessly sung, on the other. If D. 1981 can 
also be managed, then Christus resurgens, the naive 
Alleluias of Easter, and Notker’s great responsory 
will provide a further source of delight. It is often 
matter for regret that some of the finest examples of 
Gregorian art are seldom heard in church, perhaps only 
once or twice in the whole course of the year. Less 
musical ears miss a great deal in this way and never 
get to know certain of the best pieces. Now, however, 
they will have an opportunity of familiarising them- 
selves with such and being better prepared for them 
when they re-appear in the course of the liturgical 
cycle. 

‘ine final point, of such lofty importance that we 
shall not venture to do more than touch upon it here. 
In spite of being isolated from their setting, the 
Solesmes records pray. Everyone remarks this, and it 
provides overwhelming proof of the spiritual value of 
an objective and traditional method in the chant. 
Those who sing it are performing a hieratic function in 
which the least slovenliness would be unworthy of the 
divine etiquette. ‘God loves discipline,’ as Saint 
Augustine reminds us. Only if we do our part humbly, 
offering nothing but the best, denying individual pre- 
dilections, yielding to no personal idiosyncrasy, losing 
ourselves in the mind of the Church, as interpreters of 
whom faithfulness alone is demanded, performing 
each gesture, uttering each word, as she prescribes, 
building our altars, in short, upon strong foundations, 
then certainly the fire from heaven will come down and 
kindle our sacrifice. 


G. M. Durnrorp. 















THE FALSE FRUITS OF MODERN 
DEMOCRACY 


I 
NE of the chief characteristics of our time is the 
growing supremacy of quantity over quality. 
The latter is being ousted by the former in politics, in 
culture, in all departments of our civilisation. This 
struggle can, of course, have various disguises, and it 
can take place on several planes. Even the most con- 
spicuous mass-movement may not necessarily be 
directed by quantitative valuations; or it may be first 
prompted by higher impulses and only later adopt a 
purely quantitative tendency. And a growing tendency 
of this kind is noticeable in the whole of modern 
‘egalitarian’ democracy. This does not mean that 
democracy is altogether devoid of ideals, but that its 
ideals—provided there still be any—are on the wrong 
plane : on the plane of mere economic factors and of 
class-struggle, which not only conceal but invariably 
distort all deeper (ethical and sp.ritual) considerations. 
Its ultimate vision is not so much adignified but a com- 
fortable life : not the complete Christian Man, but the 
standardised Universal Bourgeois ruthlessly con- 
trolled by his equally standardised ‘ comrades.’ 
There is, of course, nothing easier or more seductive 
than reducing everything to ‘economic factors.’ More- 
over it has the virtue of simplifying all problems to 
such an extent as to explain the whole mystery of life 
in a sixpenny pamphlet which everyone can carry in 
his pocket. But a valuation of life as a whole under 
the auspices of economic factors alone puts the cart 
before the horse : it makes both life and mankind only 
an appendage to economics. The natural result is a 
materialistic attitude towards everything, and a ten- 
dency to grab as many economic privileges as possible. 
All ‘ ideals * are ultimately degraded to mere shields 
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The False Fruits of Modern Democracy 



































in the scramble for these privileges. In this respect 
both antagonistic groups—the exploited and the 
exploiters—are on the same level. Neither of them has 


a conception of life which transcends mere ‘economics.’ 
: the Hence the actual aim of most revolutionaries seems to 
lity. be but the diluted plutocratic ‘ ideal’ made universal. 
S, in 
This i 
nd it As a matter of fact, plutocracy and modern pseudo- 
con- democracy may struggle on the surface: yet under- 
be neath they are complementary. They have a common 
first root, and the plane of their planetary functions is in 
pt a essence the same. Their gospel is that of an 
ency ‘economic ’ heaven. And the ladder which brings one 
dern into it is that of utilitarianism of the narrowest kind. 
that One begins to look upon everything, even upon human 
it its souls, as a means for ‘ practical” ends. Eventually 
rong one commercialises all aspects of human activity ; and 
id of things which cannot be turned into cash soon become 
ably considered irrelevant or even unnecessary. 
ions. Such a trend may be favourable to the growth of 
com- a materialistic civilisation, but is fatal to culture. Cul- 
t the tural values are indeed the first to be dragged down 
con- to the level of ‘ general education.’ The inevitable 

further process converts them into a source of vulgar 
ctive pleasures on the one hand, and into a source of income 
lore- onthe other. The tastes of quantity become the deci- 
1s to sive factors; and Muses which do not pander to these 
F life tastes are ostracised. Sentimental, lecherous and 
‘y in vulgar pot-boilers sell in countless copies; while good 
nder books are ignored precisely on account of their excel- 
cart lence. Journalism has to become a literary house of 
only ill-fame in order to succeed at all—until it reaches the 
is a level of the popular Sunday Press with its weekly 
ten- rations of murders, executions and sexual turpitudes 
ible. swallowed every Sunday morning by millions of 
ields readers together with their eggs and bacon. A boxing 
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match which ends in bruised and broken jaws can at- 
tract—in our glorious Twentieth Century—innumer- 
able masses, and even upset the whole of the inter- 
national Stock Exchange; while a good symphony or a 
really excellent play often has not the remotest chance 
of being produced, because ‘ there is no money in it.’ 
Cult of plebian tastes and instincts, growing indiffer- 
ence to everything that does not pay, and mad chase 
after ‘ pleasure,’ brutalisation, and a love of comfort 
for its own sake—these are some of the most conspicu- 
ous traits of modern ‘ democratic ’ mentality both 
above and below. 
Ill 


There are many causes—inner and external—of 
such a state of affairs. One of them—and the most 
profound—is the national apostacy from the Catholic 
Faith. And another of them is our confusion of those 
values and ideas which should not be confused. 

It is known, for instance, that the two ideas which 
lie at the bottom of all modern revolutionary impulses 
—liberty and equality—are incompatible to such an 
extent as to exclude each other; and yet we pronounce 
them with equal enthusiasm! Liberty involves a free 
exercise of one’s individual energy, will-power, talents 
and ambitions. As long as this exercise is really free, 
equality is impossible. Even if you distribute wealth 
according to the Communist gospel, the difference in 
talents, in ambitions and energies, remains; and these 
can be kept on an ‘ equal’ level only by means of a 
most ruthless tyranny. Liberty involves inequality in 
spite of all theories; for this is the law of living life. 

Another fatal confusion is that of social castes or 
classes with social hierarchy. Rebelling against an 
imposed and tyrannical hierarchy, the egalitarian 
apostles usually mistake all hierarchy for tyranny, 
without realising that the principle of class-division 
subjects the whole social body to the interests of a 
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The False Fruits of Modern Democracy 


ingle class; while the true hierarchic principle has in 
view a harmonious growth of the entire social organ- 
ism. These two principles are in fact poles asunder. 
As soon as the idea of ‘ classes’ takes the upper hand, 
the social growth degenerates into an external social 
struggle. And since wealth is the only means of power 
in this struggle, it is bound to become the absolute 
standard of values and the only aim of all who take 
part init. The old aristocracy had at least the idea of 
honour and dignity. But its illegal heir, the modern 
plutocracy, has exchanged even these two things into 


cash. 
IV 

When a race has utterly atrophied its instinct of 
organic hierarchy, true democracy (in the traditional, 
Graeco-Roman sense of the word) becomes impossible ; 
for democracy of this kind rests not upon class 
struggle, nor upon equality, but upon a complete free- 
dom within a free and organic hierarchy dictated by the 
highest creative potencies of the social bodies as a 
whole. Democracy in this sense is only an extension 
of aristocracy in the best sense of the word; and’ the 
Catholic Church is a' living and speaking example of 
itin the world’ to-day. All the rest is plebianism and 
glorification of the mob—the mob on the top and 
below. 

The muddle and misery of the modern European 
class struggle and of economic competition is obvious 
to every eye. And over the whole of it one can see 
the looming shadow of a new world war: a war con- 
ducted with so perfect a technique that entire popula- 
tions will be exterminated within a few hours... . 

Is it possible to imagine a more ironical epilogue to 
the (once) Christian and Aryan civilisation of Europe? 
As matters stand, such an epilogue would be quite 
logical. 

S. F. Darwin Fox, 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE GOES 
TO CONFESSION 


HARLOTTE BRONTE’S father, the Rev. 
Patrick Bronte, was born in Ireland on Saint 
Patrick’s Day, 1777, at Emdale, near Rathfriland, in 
the County Down. His father, Charlotte’s grand- 
father, Hugh Prunty—his Scotch Presbyterian neigh- 
bours called him Brunty—came from somewhere in the 
south of Ireland, but where exactly his paternal home 
was he could never ascertain. When he was twenty- 
two he made a runaway match with Alice McClorey of 
Ballynaskeagh, a neighbouring townland. Alice 
McClorey was a Catholic, and her brother, with whom 
she lived, and her relatives were much opposed to the 
marriage, which took place secretly in the Protestant 
church of Magherally. After a brief honeymoon the 
young people returned to live in a_ two-roomed 
thatched cottage at Emdale, near Rathfriland, where 
ten children were subsequently born to them, and all 
of them were brought up Protestants. 

The eldest son, Patrick, shortly after entering Cam- 
bridge in the year 1802, changed his name from Branty, 
the name signed in the Register of the University, to 
Bronte. Prior to that time there were no Brontes in 
Ireland. Being an Ulsterman, although born of a 
Catholic mother, the Rev. Patrick Bronte was of the 
ultra-Protestant type so peculiar to the North-East 
corner of Ireland. A speech against Catholic Emanci- 
pation was his one venture into the arena of the poli- 
tics of his time. To the members of his family he 
passed on a legacy of intolerance, but, of the three 
sisters, to judge from their writings, Charlotte seems 
to have inherited more than her share of it. 

When Charlotte and Emily Bronte entered the Pen- 
sionnat Heger in Brussels they were afflicted with a 
type of insularity which was then peculiarly English. 
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Charlotte Bronte goes to Confession 


They hated all foreigners, and especially did they hate 
the detgiash people because they were Catholic foreign- 
ers. This intolerance on the part of Charlotte is made 
evident by many references in her novels. 

Charlotte’s dislike of the Catholic religion deepened 
with the years; with Emily it was different. There was 
much in it that was attractive to her. Being a ‘ black 
Protestant,’ as her father’s north of Ireland friends 
would say, and educated on strictly Calvinistic lines, 
there was not a little that was anti-Catholic in her make- 
up, but, and it served to counter-balance the bigotry, 
there was also much in the practices of the Catholic 
Church that made a profound impression on her sensi- 
tive mind. While in Brussels she grew to love the great 
Cathedral of Saint Gudule, with its beautiful music 
and ceremonies. She would go there in the evenings 
with the unwilling Charlotte to Benediction, a service 
which seems to have a peculiar power of appealing to 
the outsider. On the other hand, Charlotte’s anti- 
Catholic attitude was the cause of her spending many 
a lonely hour in Brussels. What she was pleased to 
term her ‘ upright heretic and English spirit ’ recoiled 
from ‘the gentle Jesuitry of the Romish system,’ 
hence she held herself aloof, and, resenting all ad- 
vances in the way of friendliness, assumed the role of 
Ishmael—a Protestant in a strange land among Catho- 
lic, and therefore, foreign and hostile people. But, 
as we have seen, Charlotte’s grandmother, Alice 
McClorey, was a Catholic, though not a very exemp- 
lary one, so, as the Irish saying has it, ‘ there was a 
Catholic drop in her, for all that.’ 

On one occasion, when the pupils of the school in 
the Rue d’Isabelle had gone home for the summer 
vacation, and Monsieur and Madame Heger had de- 
parted with their family for the seaside, Charlotte 
found herself alone in the great deserted building, a 
stranger in an unfriendly, foreign city. One other 
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teacher remained. She was, in all probability, as home- 
sick and lonely as her very prim and difficult com- 
panion, but she was Catholic and French, and, there- 
tore, Charlotte disliked and distrusted her, and was 
at no pains to hide her feelings. 

Heart-sick with loneliness and boredom, she roamed 
the hot streets of the city, or tramped for miles into the 
country, only to return wearied, and, if possible, more 
depressed than before. Once, returning from one of 
these walks, as she crossed the great square in front of 
the Cathedral, the bell of Saint Gudule clanged above 
her head. It was the hour for vespers. ‘The great 
doors stood open. Outside, the evening sunshine lay 
white and wide over the gleaming pavements of the 
noisy square. Inside the lights of the altars shone, and 
the gloom and quiet of the vast aisles beckoned to her. 
Chariotte Bronte, the ultra-Protestant, entered, and in 
the following letter, written to her sister Emily some 
weeks later, she tells the story of her ‘ Confession.’ 


BRUXELLES, 


September 2nd, 1843. 
Dear E.]., 


Another opportunity of writing to you coming to pass, | 
shall improve it by scribbling a few lines. More than half 
the holidays are now past, and rather better than I expected. 
The weather has been exceedingly fine during the last fort- 
night, and yet not so Asiatically hot as it was last year at 
this time. Consequently I have tramped about a great deal, 
and tried to get a clearer acquaintance with the streets of 
Bruxelles. This week, as no teacher is here except Malle. 
Blanche, who is returned from Paris, I am always alone, 
except at meal times, for Mdlle. Blanche’s character is so 
false and so contemptible I can’t force myself to associate 
with her. She perceives my utter dislike and never now 
speaks to me—a great relief. 

However, I should inevitably fall into the gulf of low 
spirits if I stayed always by myself here without a human 
being to speak to, so I go out and traverse the Boulevards 
and streets of Bruxelles sometimes for hours together. 
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Charlotte Bronte goes to. Confession 


Yesterday I went on a pilgrimage to the cemetery, and 
far beyond it on to: a hill where there was nothing but fields 
as far as the horizon. When I came back it was evening, 
but I had such a repugnance to return to the house, which 
contained nothing that I cared for, I still kept threading 
the streets in the neighbourhood of the Rue d’Isabelle and 
avoiding it. I found myself opposite to Ste. Gudule, and 
the bell, whose voice you know, began to toll for evening 
Salut, I-went in quite alone (which procedure, you will say, 
is not much like me), wandered about the aisles where a 
few old women were saying their prayers, till vespers began. 
I stayed till they were over, still I could not leave the church 
or force myself to go home—to school I mean. An odd 
whim came into my head. In a solitary part of the 
Cathedral six or seven people still remained kneeling by the 
confessionals. In two confessionals I saw a priest. I felt 
as if I did not care what I did, provided it was not absolutely 
wrong, and that it served to vary my life and yield a 
moment’s interest. I took a fancy to change myself into a 
Catholic and go and make a real confession to see what it 
was like. Knowing me as you do, you will think this odd, 
but when people are by themselves they have singular fan- 
cies. A penitent was occupied in confessing. They do not 
go into the sort of pew or cloister which the priest occupies, 
but kneel down on the steps and confess through a grating. 
Both the confessor and the penitent whisper very low, you 
can hardly hear their voices. After I had watched two or 
three penitents go and return I approached at last and knelt 
down in a niche which was just vacated. I had to kneel 
there ten minutes waiting, for on the other side was another 
penitent invisible to me. At last that penitent went away and 
a little wooden door inside the grating opened, and I saw the 
priest leaning his ear towards me. I was obliged to begin, 
and yet I did not know a word of the formula with which 
they always commence their confessions. It was a funny 
position. I felt precisely as I did when alone on the Thames 
at midnight. I commenced with saying I was a foreigner 
and had been brought up a Protestant. The priest asked 
if I was a Protestant then. I somehow could not tell a lie 
and said ‘ yes.’ He replied that in that case I could not 
‘ Jouir du bonheur de la confesse,’ but I was determined to 
confess, and at last he said he would allow me because it 
might be the first step towards returning to the true 
church. I actually did confess—a real confession. When 
Ihad done he told me his address, and said that every 
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morning | was to go to the Rue du Parc—to his house—and 
he would reason with me and try to convince me of the error 
and enormity of being a Protestant!!! I promised faith- 
fully to go. Of course, however, the adventure stops there, 
and I hope I shall never see the priest again. I think you 
had better not tell papa this. He will not understand that it 
was only a freak and will perhaps think I am going to turn 
Catholic, 

Trusting that you and papa are well, and also Tabby and 
the Hoyles. I hope you will write to me immediately, 

I am yours, 
C.B. 


If Charlotte Bronte wrote with levity of her experi- 
ence in the Brussels Cathedral, and referred to her 
position, kneeling at the Confessional, as a ‘ funny 
one,’ it was done solely to allay the fears of her family 
at the Haworth Parsonage, lest they should think she 
was in danger of falling a victim to the ‘ gentle 
Jesuitry ’ of Rome, and becoming a Catholic. The 
tone of levity was assumed. There was no gaiety in the 
heart of the writer in that hour. Instead, Charlotte 
Bronte at that time was a discontented, disillusioned 
and very unhappy woman, whose lonely and distraught 
soul cried out for solace and understanding. The 
Catholic Church, with its succour for sinners in the 
Sacrament of Penance called to her over-burdened 
heart, just as the cool, dusky, quiet aisles of the great 
Cathedral called to her troubled soul. Here in a 
shadowy corner of the vast church, where the old 
women said their Rosaries in the gloom, Charlotte 
Bronte set her feet for an instant on the Road that 
would have led her Home—home to the church of her 
fathers—but it was only for an instant. Her promise 
to see the priest again she never kept, and so— 

* The choice went by for ever 
*Twixt that darkness and that light.’ 
Charlotte Bronte remained a Protestant. 


CaTHAL O’ Byrne. 
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CASEMENT AND IRELAND 


UCH is the unity of all history that anyone who 
endeavours to tell a piece of it must feel that his 
first sentence tears a seamless web.’ 


These memorable words of Maitland naturally recur 
to the mind as one reads the direct and lucid story of 
the life and death of Roger Casement that Denis 
Gwynn has given to the world.{ In the course of his 
life—so abruptly ended—Roger Casement seemed to 
be the meeting-place of many strange forces; of the 
living and of the dead. Some of these forces reflect 
themselves or are reflected in the titles Mr. Gwynn has 
chosen for his contents page. The Congo; Putamayo; 
Ireland; Germany (The Great War); the Traitor’s 
Gate. The mere repetition of the names gives more 
than a hint of the strange cycle through which the life 
of Casement moved. In the beginning of his public 
career he was a figure of international power and repu- 
tation. Later, he declined (or ought I to say, deve- 
loped?) into a person of some importance in Irish 
national politics. He ended as a lonely man upon the 
scaffold. He was so lonely at the end as to be out of 
touch and in a large measure out of sympathy with the 
counsel who defended him and with the arguments 
they used in his defence. And yet, just at the end, in 
the Divine Mercy, Roger Casement was reconciled 
to the Church of his Baptism, of which he had forgot- 
ten (if indeed he had ever realised) he was once a mem- 
ber. In truth he had received Catholic baptism as a 
small child at Rhyl while on holiday with his mother, 
who had been born a Catholic but who had ceased after 
marriage to practise her religion. The fact was verified 


tTue Lirg anp Deatu oF Rocer Casement. By Denis Gwynn, 
(Jonathan Cape; 12/6.) 
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while he lay in prison at Pentonville with a memory 
only of a vague experience at Rhyl during which a 
priest ‘ splashed water over him.’ 

The pages of this biography reveal, what was indeed 
scarcely a secret before, that his renewal of interest in 
the Church and his final reconciliation were due in 
large measure to the influence of a kindly Dominican, 
Father Crotty, who created for Casement in the prison 
camp at Limburg (which he visited from time to time 
with a view to the realisation of his insane idea of an 
Irish Brigade) ‘ a centre of restfulness and consolation 
that meant more to him than it could mean even to pri- 
soners of war in their unending incarceration and en- 
forced idleness.’ After a time he began to tell Father 
Crotty of his desire to share the simple Faith of ‘ the 
indomitable soldiers who preferred to remain in prison 
without hope of liberation rather than listen to his ap- 
peals.’ And one of the most dramatic pages of the book 
tells of the journey which Father Crotty made without 
passport or permit from Limburg to Berlin in the single 
hope and expectation of receiving Casement into the 
Church on the eve of his ill-fated expedition to Ireland 
a fortnight or so before the memorable Easter Week, 
1916. 

Actually, as has been stated, Roger Casement was 
reconciled to the Church in the prison at Pentonville 
while awaiting the end. On the morning of his execu- 
tion he assisted at Mass and received Holy Commv- 
nion. As the Chaplain left the prison he was asked by a 
journalist of more enterprise than discretion if Case- 
ment had made his confession and if the Chaplain had 
any statement to make concerning it. To which after 
a long pause the answer came, ‘ You have asked mea 
question which is a secret between Sir Roger Casement 
and his God.’ The same answer may fairly be made 
to those curious minds which even now inquire about 
the truth concerning the Casement diaries. 
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Casement and Ireland 


Of more avail and interest is another enquiry con- 
cerning the place that Casement holds in the making 
of Irish history. It is a matter with which Mr. Gwynn 
does not directly deal. His book is a lucid and ordered 
record of life and fact. Yet the issue arises and will 
arise more acutely in the biography of John Redmond, 
on which (to the joy of many) Mr. Gwynn is known to 
be engaged. ; ;' 

It is, we think, easy to exaggerate the influence in 
Irish history of Roger Casement and his fellow revo- 
lutionaries. The movement towards and the achieve- 
ment of Irish political freedom depended much more 
on the incessant play of vast economic and moral forces 
than on the deeds of violence of one or many Irishmen 
(and men who were not Irish !) acting as individuals or 
in concert. One may trace as on a graph the curve of 
the Irish effort and advance towards freedom during 
the period 1870-1914. The fortunes of the successive 
proposals of Home Rule during this period give the 
trajectory of the curve and convey an idea of its pro- 
jection into the future. Thus, in 1886, the strength of 
the Irish demand was sufficient only to secure the intro- 
duction of a Home Rule Bill into the House of Com- 
mons, where the Bill was in fact defeated. The second 
Home Rule Bill of 1893 was successfully carried 
through the Commons and failed only in the House of 
Lords. The third Bill of 1912-14 was carried or 
driven through the Commons and the Lords to the 
Statute Book, where it lay, during the war in a state of 
suspended animation. The projection of the curve 
traced on our graph by these three successive measures 
gave an after-the-war establishment of Home Rule as 
a matter of moral and historical necessity. 

Before the war, the constitutional theory of the 
Union had in fact broken down. During the period 
1870-1914 the whole movement of history was fo re- 
verse the theory of the legislative Union of Great Bri- 
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tain and Ireland and to create in Ireland a separate 
economic and social system governed by a separate 
irish Law. During the debates on the Home Rule 
Bill 1912-1914 it was a common-place of argument that 
the House of Commons had no time to attend to what 
was called ‘ Irish Business.’ Yet even those who used 
the argument did not always realise its true inwardness 
orextent. The growth of separate legislation for Ire- 
land was plainly opposed to the idea of a legislative 
Union and certainly did impose a physical strain on 
Parliament; but (what was much more important) it 
imposed also a moral strain. The moral and social 
principles animating the new Irish Statutes—for in- 
stance, the long series of the Irish Land Acts and the 
Labourers Acts—were essentially opposed to the prin- 
ciples animating the parallel legislation for Great Bri- 
tain. The point of departure may be taken to be the 
Divorce Act of 1857. The Act did not apply to Ire- 
land : the Christian tradition of the Family was saved. 
And the whole course of legislation for Ireland (after 
the failure of Deasy’s Act in 1860) was based upon the 
social unity of the Family and was directed to its 
economic restoration. The unit of Irish Land Reform 
was called the Economic Holding and the Economic 
Holding was defined as ‘ an amount of land necessary 
and sufficient to maintain a family according to some 
standard of decent comfort.’ The Economic Holding 
is the translation into agricultural terms of a celebrated 
Papal definition of the Living Wage. The whole 
course of Irish agrarian reform, and of the legislation 
which governed the reform, was directed to the econo- 
mic restoration of the family. In England, on the 
other hand, with the passing of the Christian tradition 
society came to be conceived as an aggregate not of 
families but of individuals. Walter Bagehot says some- 
where that all the economists he read in his youth con- 
ceived society in the image of two men cast upon an 
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Casement and Ireland 


uninhabited island. This conception of society as an 
aggregate of individuals was (and is) common to the 
Individualist and the Socialist schools, the difference 
between these being largely a matter of emphasis, on 
the individual or the collectivity as the case may be. 
Under the influence of this order of social and political 
ideas English legislation tended rather to dissolve than 
to consolidate the Family, and English statesmen 
found it more and more difficult to understand and im- 
possible to imitate the principles of the Irish reform 
even when (as in the case of the Land Reform) the 
Irish example was a manifest and striking success. 

By a process so natural as to be almost insensible a 
population of peasants inspired by Catholic ideas, with 
social and economic ideas corresponding more and 
more closely with those ideas, and with laws that more 
and more fully reflected the same ideas passed or was 
passing out of the control of the Parliament of an in- 
dustrial people whose leaders found it impossible in 
the gathering twilight of the Faith to operate or under- 
stand the moral and social ideas of Christendom. 

In this condition of things the establishment in Ire- 
land of a system of Home Rule became a matter of 
moral and political necessity. In the years before and 
after the war, the only real issue concerned the inclu- 
sion or the exclusion of the six counties of Ulster. On 
this issue, Irish politicians (like John Redmond) and 
Irish revolutionaries (like Roger Casement or Michael 
Collins) equally failed. 

The failure alike of the politicians and of the revo- 
lutionaries was perhaps due to a common inability to 
identify or control (or guide) the deep moral and 
spiritual forces whose dynamism made or underlay the 
conflict far Trish political freedom. 


RicuHarp O’Svuttivan. 
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THE MAKING OF A FRIAR-PREACHERt 


‘ Friar William of Montserrat of the Order of Preachers hav- 
ing been sworn, said that some sixteen years ago or there. 
abouts he came to the Roman City, there to keep Lent. 

‘And the Lord Pope who now is who was then Bishop of 
Ostia received him into his house. 

‘In those days Friar Dominic, the inventor and first Master 
of the Order of Preachers, was at the Roman Court. He often 
came to the house of the Lord Bishop of Ostia. Hence from 
that time he had knowledge of him. 

‘The behaviour of the said Friar pleased him so that he 
began to love him. Very often he talked with him of what con- 
cerned the salvation of themselves and other men, 

‘ Now it seemed to the witness that Friar Dominic was of 
great religious holiness, greater than any man he had ever seen, 
though the witness had spoken with many religious. 

‘ Moreover it seemed to him that he was the greatest seeker 
[zelator] of the salvation of mankind he had ever seen, 

‘In the same year he, the witness, went to Paris to hear 
Theology ; because he had promised and given his word to him 
that after having read Theology for two years and he had put 
his brethren in order they would both go together to convert the 
Pagans who dwelt in Persia and other southern parts.’ 


N these unmistakably human words borne to you 

across seven centuries, you will recognise the sworn 
witness, and indeed the heart-cry of one of the pas- 
sionate lovers of Dominic Guzman. But this morn- 
ing’s duty of opening your year’s course of study will 
best be served if, in this witness of this young nobleman 
who went south and died among the pagans you recog- 
nise the spirit which Dominic Guzman left as a heri- 
tage to his order and to the Church. 

The incident sums up a century; perhaps an entire 
civilization. Some new strange thing is in the world 
when a young man who has come to Rome for a career, 
covets to lay down his life amongst the pagans of the 
South ; and, strangest of all, when at the bidding of 


+ Words spoken at the opening of Studies, St, Thomas’s 
College, Hawkesyard. 
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The Making of a Friar Preacher 


the saint who has enamoured him of martyrdom he 
feels he must be prepared for mission work amongst 
the pagans, and must be cleansed and perfected for 
holocaust by a course of study at the world’s most 
famous University ! 

How much was pure intuition in the mind of the 
saint who thus prepared his fellow-countryman for 
their apostolic crusade we have no means of knowing. 
Such a heroic attitude towards the truth may have been 
the fruit of a mind capable of seeing things as they 
are; or it may have been a visit of that Spirit who 
breathes when and where He will and whose foot-fall is 
so light that the human spirit ‘ knoweth not whence 
He cometh and whither He goeth.? The Saint who 
first saw the light in a Spanish block-house built 
against Moorish scimitars, and had studied in a Uni- 
versity founded to stem Moorish and Jewish philo- 
sophy might be expected to remember that any apostle 
to the Southern parts would be likely to meet, not 
merely simple souls like the Bethlehem shepherds but 
even kings of thought like Moses Maimonides. 

The quiet witness of Friar William of Montserrat 
lets us see the special genius of St. Dominic whom 
the many signs of temporal prosperity could not blind 
to the desperate plight of God’s truth in the world and 
in the Church. Not every one of the Church’s officials 
in the thirteenth century, even in the vowed atmos- 
phere of the cloister, recognised that because God’s 
truth is a Revelation it is neither discoverable nor 
communicable by the methods of Contemplation. A 
mystery cannot be discovered by the human spirit; it 
can only be communicated by the Divine Spirit. The 
divine mysteries called Revelation, having been ori- 
ginally communicated to the Church’s teachers, neces- 
sarily demand the preacher. All this had been al- 
ready said by the Doctor Gentium in his letter to the 
Romans—‘ How shall they call on Him in whom they 
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have not believed? Or how shall they believe Hii of 
whom they have not heard? And how shall they hear 
without a preacher? ”’ 

Few had realised as St. Dominic had realised, in 
contemplating this wisdom of St. Paul, that Jesus 
Christ had commissioned Truth to the Church not 
merely to be contemplated but to be preached. 
Wherever St. Dominic turned his eyes in the Church 
of the thirteenth century he saw the ill-effects of a 
widespread separation between contemplation and 
preaching. In spite of an efficient system of Church 
organisation and Church finance, the Church was 
withering. Yet there was no lack of preaching; and 
less lack of contemplation. But the secret cause of 
the Church’s blight was that this contemplation bore 
no fruits in preaching; and the preaching had no roots 
in contemplation. 

For St. Dominic, therefore, the crisis of the Church 
was a plight of Truth. Again the plight of Truth, 
springing as it did from the separation between Con- 
templation and Preaching, centred round the two great 
medieval institutions, the Cloister and the University. 
The medieval cloister with its long choral duties had 
contemplation enough; but it was a contemplation 
neither deeply rooted in knowledge nor given to 
preaching the contemplated truth. The medieval 
University, where every teacher’s chair was a 
preacher’s pulpit, did not lack its preachers; but the 
truths preached were not contemplated in the heart, 
nor taught to the many who needed them, but only to 
the few who were fit. Both the genius and humility of 
St. Dominic coveted to make a synthesis of these two; 
so that the Church’s scientific truth as taught at the 
University might find in the cloister not merely monks 
to worship it by contemplation but apostles to worship 
it by preaching. 


*Rom, X, 14, 15. 
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The Making of a Friar Preacher 


Already the spirit of St. Dominic and St. Thomas 
has exiled you from home in order to enrol you in a 
crusade for the deliverance of your beloved land. It 
was no little part of the genius of St. Dominic to see 
that the first objective of the intellectual and moral 
crusade must be the West rather than the East. He 
was too richly endowed with Spanish warrior-blood to 
forget that wars are won on drilling-fields as well as on 
battlefields. He could even recognise without bitter-_ 
ness or unbelief that the Church’s chief enemies were 
those of its own household. 

If you in this land of a faith rejected, have a harder 
task that than which faced St. Dominic you will need, 
and thanks to the genius of St. Thomas you will have, 
still greater reinforcement. 

Let us for a moment find that reinforcement in two 
of the unobtrusive articles of the Summa Theologica : 

‘Whether Sacred Doctrine is a practical Science? ’ 

‘Whether Sacred Doctrine is nobler than other 
Sciences ? ’ 

You would hardly be human if on the eve of some 
years of intense study you did not ask yourselves, 
and—if you are bold !—your masters, ‘ Can any good 
come of it?’ or as we say nowadays, ‘ Is it practical ? 
Will it work?’ St. Thomas answers your question 
with a quiet wisdom that recalls Rocca Sicca, the bare 
dry rock on which his home was built : 


I answer that Sacred Doctrine being one extends to 
things which belong to different philosophical sciences ; be- 
cause it considers in each the same formal aspect, namely 
so far as they can be known through divine revelation. 
Hence although amongst the philosophical sciences one is 
speculative and another practical, nevertheless Sacred Doc- 
trine includes both; as God by one and the same Science 
knows both himself and his works. 

Still it is rather speculative than practical because it is 
more concerned with divine things than with human acts; 
though it does treat even of these latter, inasmuch as man 
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is ordained by them to the perfect knowledge of God, in 
which consists eternal bliss.” 

In accepting the two categories of speculative and 
practical Science, St. Thomas conditions their accept- 
ance. He will agree that in the lower ranges of truth 
these categories apply so indisputably that what is 
practical is not speculative and what is speculative is 
not practical. But in the higher ranges of truth which 
are the final expression of God’s truth, the two cate- 
gories of speculative and practical are hardly more 
than two aspects—we may say, two human aspects—of 
the same eternal infinite truth. In other words what 
is transcendently speculative is transcendently practi- 
cal. 

Of those who nowadays so freely use the word prac- 
tical how many would be able to give it any meaning; 
except, perhaps, the wseful or the workable? We may 
then be pardoned for a certain hesitation in accepting 
a view of the practical or useful which has given us 
a glut of machines and a famine of the first things 
necessary for human life. If in our hesitation at hear- 
ing those who plead the practical we begin to ask 
‘ Practical, for what?’ St. Thomas reassures us that 
the studies on which we are now embarking are more 
transcendentally practical than all the arts and crafts 
and machines of men. He will even dare to think, 
and dare us to think with him, that God’s main reason 
for revealing the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, the 
speculative mystery of all mysteries, was that it was so 
practical as to guide your thought about your creation 
and redemption, about whence you came and whither 
you were going.* Perhapshis many foot journeys across 

2? Summa Theologica (Eng. Tr.) 14 Qu 1, Art. 4. 

’ The present writer can never forget the thrill of discovery 
that almost overpowered his mind when first he realised that 
in the common, and therefore social, life of the Undivided Three 
in heayen was the exemplar and cause of all truest, highest, 
social life on earth. 
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The Making of a Friar Preacher 


the snow-capped mountains of his native land had re- 
minded him as they may remind you that the abstract 
peaks of thought you now make bold to climb are the 
riches of the plains below. He thus makes his own the 
splendid boldness of St. Paul, who set the world on 
fire: To one who might have been despised for his 
youth, the dauntless word-sower wrote, ‘ Avoid foolish 
and old wives’ fables; and exercise thyself unto godli- 
ness. For bodily exercise is useful for little, but god- 
liness is useful for all things, having promise of the 
life that now is and of that which is to come... . Till 
I come, attend unto reading, to exhortation, and to 
doctrine’ (I Tim. iv, 7-13). 

This challenge to youth given by the Doctor 
Gentium is reinforced by the Doctor Angelicus in his 
answer to the question ‘ Whether Sacred Doctrine is 
nobler than other Sciences.’ 


I answer that, since this Science is partly speculative and 
partly practical, it transcends all others, speculative and 
practical. 

One speculative science is said to be nobler than another, 
either by reason of its greater certitude—or by reason of 
the higher worth of its subject-matter. 

In both these respects this science surpasses other specu- 
lative sciences—in point of greater certitude, because other 
sciences derive their certitude from the natural light of 
human reason, which can err; whereas this derives its cer- 
titude from the light of the divine knowledge, which can- 
not be misled. 

In point of the higher worth of its subject-matter; be- 
cause this science treats chiefly of those things which by 
their sublimity transcend human reason, while other 
sciences consider only those things which are within 
reason’s grasp. 

Of the practical sciences, one is nobler which is or- 
dained to the further purpose. Politic science is nobler 
than military science ; for the good of the Army is ordained 
to the good of the State. 

But the purpose of this science, in so far as it is practical, 
is eternal bliss ; to which as to an ultimate end the purposes 
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of every practical science are ordained. Hence it is clear 
that from every standpoint it is nobler than other sciences,‘ 


Our stay amidst theology be it long or short—and 
the longest is all too short—must then be a practical 
time when truth learned by heart and rote, truth 
conned and contemplated is preparing harvesters for 
the white harvest-field of souls. Of all the sciences 
we may know, Theology, when known, will be the most 
practical, because the most ONE. Theology is a 
synthesis with the attributes of the highest unity, 
namely, a simplicity of design with multiplicity of 
function. “ In these days when we are reminded by 
scientist and theologian alike that theology must 
hearken to science—as indeed science must hearken to 
theology—it is consoling to realise that the theology of 
your master, Aquinas, had absorbed all the science of 
his day. Indeed it is significant that on his death-bed 
St. Thomas whilst dictating a Commentary on the 
Canticle of Canticles was asked by the University of 
Paris to send them his promised Treatise on Aque- 
ducts! Our adventure in life must therefore be so to 
study theology as to absorb what is true in science ; and 
so to teach what we have absorbed that science may 
absorb what is true and necessary for it in theology. 

But theology is not just a synthesis; it is the syn- 
thesis. No other science can give, as theology gives, 
a welcome and a home to every being and every truth 
about every being. Now if philosophy is the synthesis 
of the thinker’s thought about things, theology satisfies 
our quest for philosophic truth by the unity in totality 
it alone gives. 

Here we may pause to find another proof of the 
practicalness of theology in its use of words and 
thoughts. If the most practical thing is that which 


* Summa Theol., ut sup. Art. 5. 
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The Making of a Friar Preacher 


holds the most thought in the least matter, then the 
theology of its most accredited master, St. Thomas, 
must be accounted most practical. No one, it may be 
admitted, has a greater vocabulary than St. Thomas. 
Yet the extent of his vocabulary is measured and con- 
trolled by the extent of his subject-matter. In any 
definite subject he treats of, it is astonishing how few 
words he uses, and hardly ever an adverb or an adjec- 
tive. All is substantive and active—a thing in being 
orathingin motion. The same asceticism of thought 
which has measured his words by the demand of reality 
has forbidden him to add one new word to the vocabu- 
lary of the science. Even in the profound thinking 
of his treatise on the Blessed Trinity he uses scarcely 
fifty words, as Substance, Accident, Relation, Person, 
One, Two, Three, Son, Image, Gift, Love. Yet if the 
genius of St. Thomas has not enriched—as some men 
have impoverished—the world by new words of his 
coining, yet how heavily has he enriched the simplest 
words from his wealth of thought. So thought-charged 
are the words he uses as almost to become intellectu- 
alised into disembodied truth. 

Evidence of the practicalness of the Sovereign 
Science came with dramatic force upon the present 
writer when he spoke for the first time to what might 
be called a University audience at Cambridge, the 
home of modern views on Education. No doubt there 
are two Cambridges that like the Pauline duality of 
body and spirit lust against each other. A few days 
before the present writer’s address on the Teaching of 
Aquinas, Cambridge of the physical schools and labo- 
ratories, of the modern and the practical, had decided 
that Greek should no longer be a compulsory part of 
the culture that was Cambridge. An age that mea- 
sures the practical by a foot-rule or a test-tube, and 
measures the useful by typewriters and aeroplanes, 
could hardly be expected to find a home for Greek. As 
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the lecturer on St. Thomas stood before his audience 
he could almost overhear the humanists of the six- 
teenth century at Cambridge and elsewhere crying in 
despair that the scholastics would soon be the sole 
heirs of the glory that was Greece. Four centuries 
had sufficed to show that the City of Grecian culture 
which had suffered so much from its assailants would 
in the end suffer most from its defenders. And in pre- 
sence of these unseen humanists the son of St. Thomas 
could not withstand the cry that came to his lips—‘if the 
culture of Homer, Euripides, Plato, Aristotle and the 
Greeks is driven from every sanctuary in a world of 
din and stir, it will never die whilst there is a child of 
Aquinas to know its need.’ 

ut you, my brothers, are learning to be brother- 
preachers. Are your years of study to be a hindrance 
or a help to you in your future crusade for Christ? 
Let me again read to you some golden words of your 
master St. Thomas, of whom the sworn witnesses said 
that he was always and everywhere either studying or 
praying except when these two activities of mind and 
heart were given vent in the chair of the teacher or the 
pulpit of the preacher. You may find amongst his 
wonderful Questiones a letter of reply to a certain 
Friar Gerard, evidently a simple soul who was whole- 
heartedly if not whole-headedly in the work of preach- 
ing. To help him with his sermons he sends to Friar 
Thomas Aquinas a list of questions amongst which are 
such as these: ‘ Had the Star of Bethlehem the form 
of a Cross?—of a man on a Cross?’ ‘After Simeon’s 
prophecy to Our Lady, did she recall it seven times 
a day until the Resurrection?’ It would be impos- 
sible to be more patient than was the reply of St. 
Thomas to this simple friar. Yet the saint and theo- 
logian could not refrain from adding, ‘ Yet it ill be- 
comes the preacher of truth to turn aside to such 
fables.” And, stronger still, to the question about 
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The Making of a Friar Preacher 


Our Lady, he answers ‘ This is to be despised with the 
same ease it is said, since it is supported by the 
strength of no authority. Nor do I think that such 
silliness [frivole] should be preached, when things of 
the most certain truth give such matter for preaching.’° 


These words might well be cut into the floor of every 
Dominican pulpit. They are the strong cry of the 
leader to his fellow-preachers. Whilst every truth of 
Art and Science finds its place in the great minster of 
Theology and may therefore serve its turn in the 
Apostle’s sermon, yet the supreme subject-matter of 
his preaching must be those supreme truths or articles 
of Faith which are of most certain truth. Some of us 
whom you will listen to as Masters, have been privi- 
leged to speak these truths to simple folk in the high- 
ways and byeways of this land. I think they are all 
agreed that it is the great truths now opening to your 
thought and contemplation which are most welcome to 
the people. It has even been their experience that no 
divine truth, however subtle, is without its value to the 
hearer, if only the preacher can break it into bread fit 
for simple minds. If these high truths of faith have 
been the substance, they have been the support of what 
has been preached. The friar-preacher’s knowledge 
of metaphysics, psychology, ethics, has been daily re- 
quisitioned. Some of us have been asked subtle ques- 
tions on Infallibility, Church History, Patrology, the 
dificult subject of Grace and Free-Will, Bible 
Chronology, the nature and scope of Inspiration. 
Humbly do we here confess that our idle days have 
found us out, and that the hours of almost despairing 
toil have turned into the joy of a harvest-home. 


Here I must end, if only lest there be an end to your 
patient hearing. And how can a fitter end be made 
than with harvest of joy and song? In all you have 


° Opusc. ad Lectorem Bisuntinum, 
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heard hitherto this morning theology has been recom- 
mended either as a practical sword sharpened by the 
soldier preparing to make war; or as a tool in the 
hands of a workman preparing to make some thing of 
peace. But our brother and master St. Thomas took 
another and perhaps a higher view of the truths of 
faith when he turned them—or they turned him—to 
song. 


Quantum potes, tantum aude 
Quia major omni laude 
Nec laudare sufficit. 


Dare all thou can’st; thou hast not song 
Worthy his praises to prolong. 


You to whom is vouchsafed the gift and call to song 
may kiss the pages of the book you may now call your 
own; for in its pages are your unsung songs which 
your love of the Truest, Fairest, Best must wake to 
life. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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THE ROCK OF SAINT AARON 


HE town of Saint-Malo is well known to the 

tourists who land there on their way to Paramé 
or Dinard or the remoter summer haunts of Lower 
Brittany. Well known at least externally, and as to 
its more obvious features—the old walls, the single 
pointing spire, the great castle of the Duchess Anne, 
the beautiful surrounding waters—but scarcely at all 
beyond these. And yet there is much to know for those 
who care to look for it; a whole world, as it were, of 
history, of tradition, of by-ways that lead into a rather 
wonderful past. 

There is, for instance, a very ancient and pic- 
turesque quarter not far from the Cathedral, yet only 
to be reached by twisting alleys and narrow lanes, 
where you will pass by the Cour La Houssaye, this is 
no more than a widening of the way, a little airier than 
its surroundings, perhaps, but not so important as its 
name would convey. Yet here stands the House of the 
Duchess Anne, where she lodged before she carried the 
white Ermines of Brittany into the shield of France; 
ahaunted place, as the old grandmothers will tell you, 
with its ancient walls, its turret stair and the window 
whence she saw the Rider on the White Horse... . 
but that is another story and not the one that I wish to 
tell you to-day. So we will pass on and, threading 
these tortuous ways, come presently to a narrow quiet 
street at the end of which stands the House of the 
Dames-de-Saint-Aaron and behind it the little chapel 
—yvery rarely open to visitors—which is the real core 
and heart of the city, and to every Malouin, doubly, 
trebly, sacred ground. For here, much more than a 
thousand years ago, lived and died one of the very 
early saints of this part of Armorica, the Clos-Poulet. 
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Most of us know something of that wonderful flock 
of Celtic missioners that travelled over from Ireland 
and Wales and Scotland. to this little Britain beyond 
the seas; and here, where they came to teach and pray, 
their names are still familiar and unforgotten. Local 
legend has gathered about them, dates have grown 
misty, but they are still gratefully remembered and 
loved. And here, on the summit of this rock, before 
the waters swept in over the forest of Scissy, dwelt one 
of the earliest of these British missioners, Saint-Aaron, 
where presently he was joined by the greatest of his 
disciples, Saint-Malo, who landed on what is now an 
island far out in the wide bay, but was then dry land 
and the port of Aleth—or as it has now become in the 
passing of time, Saint-Servan. Here where we stand 
on the highest point of the old town, was then but the 
barren top of a nameless rock rising above the forest, 
the marshes, and the distant, treacherous sands; no 
town, no hamlet, no man-built habitation at all. There 
may have been, in the beginning, the small protection 
of a shallow cave; even this is doubtful. But presently 
there was a rude heap of uncemented stones fashioned 
by the hands of Saint-Aaron himself into a primitive 
sanctuary. For long centuries after, the people of the 
neighbouring town of Aleth had no other name for this 
spot than the Rocher Saint-Aaron, 

Here in this poor hermitage the good saint lived 
and taught; and when the fogs crept in from off the 
sea, he sounded his great conch-shell to warn and guide 
wanderers in the forest below. And here in his old 
age he died and was buried by his disciple and succes- 
sor Saint-Malo, who was to give his name to the town 
which long after was founded on this same rock. But 
if Saint-Malo, first Christian Bishop of Aleth, was re- 
membered, Saint-Aaron also was not forgotten; for in 
the tenth century his body was removed to the Cathe- 
dral and laid beside many other of the early missioners 
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The Rock of Saint Aaron 


who had come to evangelize the Clos-Poulet and the 
rest of Brittany. There for long years he lay in peace; 
but when the Revolution laid profane hands on the 
churches, his body was taken up secretly and brought 
back to be re-buried here in the dead of night, without 
state and without ceremony. And so it happens that 
on this spot where so long ago he lived and died, he 
sleeps to-day ; and in this small and hidden little ora- 
tory on the summit of his rock, Saint-Aaron is still at 
home. 

Yet his body, though it lies here, is not quite com- 
plete; one arm of him is still guarded as it has been 
for centuries in the Treasury of the Cathedral. I do 
not know where it was hidden during the days of the 
Red Terror, but it came back, it seems, as soon as 
peace returned to France—though I hope it is no lon- 
ger needed for its ancient uses. For when in days gone 
by the English ships came in sight amid the mists to 
the northward, the Honourable Chapter walked in 
solemn procession through the streets and round the 
ramparts, bearing with them the Arm of Saint-Aaron 
in its golden case and singing as they went the litany 
that claimed his help and protection against the 
ancient enemy ; the litany that was sung in every church 
in Saint-Malo when the warning came that the English 
were in sight — 


A furore Anglicorum 
Libera nos, Domine | 


—whereat the town took confidence, and feared no 
longer. And therefore, the Malouins will tell you, she 
remained virgin and impregnable, being guarded by 
her ancient saints ; and therefore also the Arm of Saint- 
Aaron does not lie to-day in the chapel that bears his 
name. But this small oratory with its quaint wooden 
hgures of Aaron the hermit and Malo the first Bishop 
of Aleth, where the guide will not enter but remains 
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kneeling and reverent on the threshold—this is yerit- 
ably the beginning and the birthplace of the city, the 
first of it that emerges from the mists of time; the 
cradle of its history, of all that has come and gone 
upon this rock in the passing of centuries. It is in 
truth sacred ground, and it has been sacred already for 
more than a thousand years. 


The present chapel is not old, as things go in Saint- 
Malo; it was erected early in the seventeenth century 
over the spot where still stood at that time the rude 
hermitage of uncemented stones that according to 
tradition was the cell built by Saint-Aaron’s own 
hands. However that may be, there is still under the 
existing floor the rough rock-surface which has almost 
certainly been untouched and undisturbed—save 
where his bones lie—since that far-off sixth century 
when the feet of the saint daily trod it. That is won- 
derful enough, and in the main is reliable history. But 
there is legend also, and the good folk of Saint-Malo 
are still ready to tell it. 


It seems that in the early spring of the year 709 
(and it is not my fault that the dates do not coincide; 
the legend is precise and declares that it was in Lent) 
when Hoel was king in Brittany, he lost his way one 
day when he and his court were hunting in the great 
forest of Scissy. They had been out long and it was 
growing late ; the king was faint with thirst and hunger, 
when in the distance he heard a friendly tinkle and fol- 
lowing the sound he came to the steep rock in the 
middle of the forest on the summit of which Saint- 
Aaron was ringing his little bell for the Angelus (again 
I take no responsibility). 


‘For the love of God,’ cried the king, ‘ give me, 
father, but a crust of bread and a cup of water!’ 

‘ Wait, my son, and you shall all of you have a good 
Lenten supper,’ was the reply, and the good saint 
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hurried away to the hidden basin beside his cell, that 
was fed by a spring of sweet water. 


In a couple of minutes he returned, bearing with 
him on a great wooden platter the wonderful fish that 
needed no cooking and was his sole sustenance. He 
went from the king to his followers, serving each with 
an ample slice ; and lo! the fish was whole again after 
each helping and at the end, being returned to the 
pool, ‘commenced to swim about and praise God.’ 


Hoel was amazed—but less, it seems, at this miracle 
than that there should be so rare a thing as a fish upon 
this rock so far removed from the sea. He asked 
Saint-Aaron how this could be, since he himself had 
none. ‘Game we hunt and cattle we own,’ he added, 
‘but fish are afar off in the great waters.’ 


Whereupon the good saint, pointing to the distant 
blue line beyond the furthest forest, promised his help, 
‘for you shall gather,’ he said, ‘ that which shall be 
brought to your very threshold, wherewith to keep your 
Lent.’ And incontinent, according to the old legend, 
le bon Dieu sent His sea inland on the great tide; and 
ever since then the waters have lain deep over what 
was once the wide forest of Scissy, and ever since then 
fish has been plentiful in the Clos-Poulet for all those 
who keep their Lent faithfully. 

And here is something at least of history; for this 
great engulphing tide did sweep in and surround Saint- 
Malo in the year 709—and as to the rest, well, Saint- 
Aaron himself is no legend, and this rock where his 
memory is still preserved, was indeed his home as it 
is now his grave. And about the time of the feast, 
. the summer days of June, you can visit his resting- 
place. 


M. C. Batrour. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Gop. Papers read at the 1930 Cambridge Summer School of 
Catholic Studies. Edited by the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. 
(London : Sheed & Ward, 1931; pp. 253. Price, 7/6.) 


The editor advises us to start with the last paper, Mr. Sheed’s 
The Modern Attitude to God. Written with humour and spirit, 
it offers a clear diagnosis of the present state of popular theism, 
Fr. MacGillivray introduces the course by The Study of God, 
a useful account of the nature and divisions of theological 
science, based on the early chapters of the Contra Gentes. It 
is rather a pity that he adopts the common division of moral, 
ascetical, and mystical theology. It conveys the suggestion that 
moral theology deals with the merely good, ascetical theology 
with the better, and mystical theology with the holy and excep- 
tional : the keeping of the commandments, the practice of virtue, 
and the special grace of sanctity. There is a legitimate distinc- 
tion of emphasis, roughly corresponding to the three states of 
the spiritual life, but the above division represents a degradation 
of moral theology which St. Thomas would never have coun- 
tenanced. The object of moral theology is human perfection. 
This covers everything from a set of tennis to the unitive way. 
And under the predominant influence of the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, holiness is the normal, indeed necessary, culmination of 
the life of grace. Mysticism as a study in the extraordinary is 
a matter for the hagiographer, not the theologian. 

The Proofs of the Existence of God are treated of by Fr. 
Hoper-Dixon in a short paper of severely, almost forbiddingly, 
scholastic form. The explanation suffers from undue compres- 
sion, notably the answer given to the ontological argument; 
and in the question of an infinite series of causes, the printer 
has further impeded the sense by a double unfortunate misprint 
of casual for causal (p. 43). 

God One and Indivisible : the Divine Attributes, by Dr. Smith, 
is a solid piece of work. It is inexact to speak of a composition 
of nature and faculties (p. 56). Dom Williams does not meet the 
real issue between metaphysical pantheism and pluralism in God 
Distinct from the Universe, but he presents a sympathetic ac- 
count of Catholic philosophy as the complement of a valuable 
element in Hegelianism. An interesting paper on The Imman- 
ence of God by Dr. Sheen suffers from a certain rawness—the 
facile classification, the dichotomy in place of the distinction, 
the uneasy epigram, the last word. It antagonizes to be told 
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that pantheism is materialism grown sentimental, or monism 
turned romantic. It may be true of Shelley, but not of Spinoza 
or Hegel. Nor is the scholasticism always exact. Fr. Geddes 
gives a satisfactory exposition of God, the Fulness of Being, 
Spirit and Personal. The composition which demands creation 
is within the being not the essence of a creature (p. 121), and 
the author, while disclaiming any intention of entering into the 
controversy, tacitly assumes the existence of scientia media (p. 
129). 

re Pope provides many useful references to St. Thomas on 
the question of The Beatific Vision of God. The paper is 
lengthened by the mingled consideration of two problems, how 
the human soul can know the spiritual reality, and how it can 
possess an immediate vision of Subsisting Being. There are 
some inaccuracies and over-statements, and the description of 
Thomist epistemology is crude. God’s Knowledge and Love; 
the Problem of Evil, by Dom Kendal, is admirable; lucid, 
modest, complete, and written with Benedictine dignity. 

For the student, Fr. Carpenter’s paper on The Historical 
Aspect of the Quinque Viae is perhaps the most valuable of the 
series. With informed conviction, he presents the thesis that 
the famous five proofs of the Summa bear an immediate relation 
to Aristotle, and are substantially uninfluenced by neo-Platonism 
and Jewish and Arabian Aristotelianism. To some, the oppo- 
sition between Plato and Aristotle may seem overstressed. 

The general index would have been improved by the inclusion 
of references to subjects; we could have done without Daily 
Express, 231, Helbeck of Bannisdale, 233, Tono-Bungay, 228, 
etc. Also a glossary of terms would not have been out of place. 

T.G. 


NuLLity oF Marriace. By F. J. Sheed, B.A., LL.B. (Sheed 
& Ward; pp. viii, 73; 2/6.) 

This is a very readable little book containing within a few 
pages a great deal of expert and useful information on the sub- 
ject of marriage. As is indicated by the title, it is mainly con- 
cerned with the Catholic Church’s law of nullity, though much 
light is shed on the nature of marriage itself. Step by step 
the Canon Law and the English Law are compared, and illus- 
trated by cases from the ecclesiastical and civil courts. The 
well-known Marconi and Marlborough cases are given the 
prominence they deserve and the latter is given in full in an 
appendix. Carefully verified statistics show that practically 
fifty per cent of cases that have come before the Rota within 
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recent years have met with failure, whilst an appreciable num- 
ber of successful cases were of applicants who were too poor to 
pay the expenses, 

In defining marriage as a relationship resulting from a con- 
tract, particular emphasis is laid on the relationship. This 
relationship is a God-made thing, which man cannot alter, and 
God has laid down the conditions on which it terminates, The 
indissolubility of marriage therefore does not depend on the 
wills of the contracting parties, but on the permanent relation- 
ship made by God in ratifying their contract. Although mar- 
riage does not ‘ draw its being’ from either Church or State 
yet both may make incidental laws within the spheres of their 
own competencies. Nullity is concerned with the contract only 
(ch. III) the relationship once it arises cannot be nullified. The 
grounds of nullity are manifold and are set forth clearly and 
explained, and illustrated by actual cases. 

A short chapter is devoted to procedure, and another to the 
decree of nullity, which is not a bill of divorce, but simply ‘a 
statement that the parties never married.’ Those who have 
suggested that marriages in England and Russia contracted by 
non-Catholics are probably invalid because of the civil law of 
divorce, will find their answer on page 23. The civil law as 
such, providing for dissolution, is not part of the contract and 
does not affect it. A prior agreement providing for divorce is a 
ground for nullity, as was so in the Marconi case. 

Although, as is said, the Ne temere decree does not apply to 
the Uniats with the exception of certain Ruthenians (p. 46 note) 
it should be observed that with few exceptions, such as the 
Rumanians, the Bulgarians, the Orientals are bound by their 
own synods to observe the juridical form under pain of nullity. 

It does not seem safe to lay down as a general principle that 
a prior agreement invariably to practice contraception contra- 
dicts the very nature of marriage and renders it null and void 
(p. 25). This would only seem to be true when the method to 
be adopted is such as to exclude entirely the perfect marriage 
act. 

It would be difficult to recommend this work too highly, as 
the matter is thoroughly reliable and presented in a pleasing 
form by one who is obviously master of his subject. 


State STERILISATION OF THE Unrit. By Henry Davis, S.J. 
Paper ; pp. 78. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 1/-). 


Happily the discussion on the lawfulness of mutilating the 
innocent unfit has been settled by the Papal Encyclical on 
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Marriage. Fr. Davis wisely prints the papal condemnation at 
the beginning of his pamphlet. This condemnation will be 
sufficient for Catholics; and negligible for Eugenists. 

Fr. Davis is very patient in trying to meet the arguments of 
the Eugenists. But we sometimes wonder if even patience is 
profitable in a discussion where one side has fixed and ascertain- 
able principles, and the other side has no ascertainable, if it has 


fived principles. 
V.McN. 


Tue CaTHOLIC FAITH AND THE INDUSTRIAL OrDER. By Ruth 
Kenyon. Pp. xvi, 196. (Philip Allan; 6/-). 

This little book would have been more correctly described 
and less misleading if it had been called An Anglo-Catholic 
View of the Industrial Order. Miss Kenyon accurately des- 
cribes it when she writes in the Preface ‘ This book is an attempt 
to trace the line of discussion at the Anglo-Catholic Summer 
Schools of Sociology 1928—1930.’ 

The discussions it attempts to trace are about fundamental 
matters. Moreover there is everywhere the touch of the 
economic expert. But perhaps the Anglo-Catholic group, so 
divided among themselves and so completely apart from the 
main groupings of the Church of England, could not be expected 
to give us a lead that would have the air of authoritativeness. 


V.McN. 


CuristeNDoM: A JOURNAL OF CHRISTIAN SocioLocy. (Basil 
Blackwell; Quarterly; 2/-.) 

This is a recent arrival in Sociological Journalism. Before 
we can feel certain ‘whither it goes’ we must be certain 
‘whence it comes ’—Hinc lacrymae ! 

Nowadays alas! the word ‘ Christian ’ connotes nothing defi- 
nite, Men and women belonging to churches calling themselves 
Christian are evidently allowed by these churches to deny expli- 
citly or implicitly every article of the Creed or every command- 
ment of the Decalogue. In this bewildering comprehensiveness 
or ambiguity of the word Christian a group of writers by calling 
themselves Christian do not add to their authoritative stature 
one inch. Indeed as we know the high literary and economic 
worth of most of these writers of Christendom we are inclined 
to think that an explicit claim to speak as Christian may lessen 


their credit, 
V.McN. 
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WHITHER GoEsT THou? Bulletin No. xiii of the Confraternity 
of Unity. By S.M.H. 


We count so many friends amongst this group of members of 
the Established Church that we can hardly begin otherwise than 
by the platitude ‘ Amicus Plato sed magis amica veritas.’ 

The clever writer of ‘ Whither goest Thou?’ has been con- 
fronted by so many difficulties, exegetical, dogmatic, historical, 
that there is much excuse for his undeniable bewilderment. But 
the Church which has not yet been bewildered into denying or 
tolerating the denial of fundamental doctrines must quietly scan 
whither projects of reunion would have it to go. 

Thus the writer of this pamphlet would have us enter into 
communion with his Roman-Anglo-Catholic party. Yet by enter- 
ing into communion with them, we should be entering into com- 
munion with another, more official, group who are admittedly 
heretics. This would be the suicide of the Visible Church, 

Again, the writer’s bewilderment is seen in the following 
passages: ‘ The crux of the negotiations will necessarily be 
reached over the question of orders. It need scarcely be said 
that our belief in the validity of our orders is firm: and secure 

. . we realise that Rome does not share our view... . But 
the Encyclical expressing that decision clearly does not fall 
within the class of ‘‘ de fide ’’ pronouncements.’ 

Here we see the writer maintaining on the one hand that 
Rome could not be infallible in deciding that Anglican Orders 
are invalid; but that the Church of England (or at least the 
writer) is infallible in deciding that they are valid. 

To meet such a state of mind prayer is more effective than 
discussion, 

V.McN. 


Tue Secret Way OF THE ENCLOSED GaRDEN. By Francois 
Pilet, S.M.M.. Translated by C.M.D.B., with a Foreword 
by the Lord Bishop of Menevia. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne ; pp. xxiii, 230; 5/-.) 

The name of Blessed Grignon de Montfort, whose devotion 
to the Mother of God is explained by this book, conjures up the 
idea of ultra-French spirituality. Why? Because the writings 
of this devoted servant of Mary are unknown but to the favoured 
few. 

Father Pilet’s volume should show the Catholic reader how 
sane, how eminently logical, Montfortian Mariology is. And 
yet there is no distinction, strictly speaking, between that Mari- 
ology and any other, except that Blessed Louis-Marie, with his 
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logical, uncompromising French mind, preaches that Our Lady 
should be given all the honour allowed to Her by theologians, 
and not merely some of it. 

‘Through Mary, with Mary, in Mary and for Mary ’—that is 
the most express route to the throne of the King of Kings. 

The Bishop of Menevia’s foreword—dare we label it ‘ racy ’? 
—should encourage the timid Catholic, with the ‘ inferiority 
complex,’ as his Lordship styles it, to cultivate a fuller, more 
whole-hearted, practical devotion to the great Mother of God 


and men. 
R.L.H. 


Las COSTUMBRES ASTURIANAS, SU SIGNIFICACION Y SUS ORIGENES. 
By Constantino Cabal. (48 Serrano, Madrid, 1931, paper, 
5 pesetas). 

This work in his native language by one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of folk-lore in present-day Spain deals particularly with 
the customs of the peasantry in the province of the Asturias and 
recalls the fascinating chronicles of Spanish popular customs 
and traditions of Fernan Caballero more than half a century 
ago, Moreover, in the words of the eminent author A, Palacio 
Valdés it is ‘. . . . a conscientious as well as a delightful study 
of which our [Spanish] literature offers not many examples 

... it will have to be consulted now and hereafter by all those 
who aspire to understand or to depict the peasantry of the 
Asturias... .’ 

F.M. 


Tue Race PRoBLem tn ArFrica, The Merttens Lecture, 1931. 
By Charles Roden Buxton, M.P. (The Hogarth Press; 1/-.) 


Mr, Buxton is a warm-hearted man, with a sense of duty 
to his fellow man—and he seems to think that the duty of a 
Christian is to make black men live like white men. Throughout 
the lecture he is telling himself that if the Black African only 
had a chance—that is, if his country only had a climate like 
those parts inhabited by the Society of Friends, and had been 
rich in coal and iron—the Bantu would now be at the same 
high level of the Protestant Evangelical. He mourns the miss- 
ing opportunities and environment as though it were Christian 
duty to supply them. 

Such conclusions are self-condemned. The form of govern- 
ment and the types of institutions that will be best suited to 
any particular race are secrets hidden in the heart of that race. 
The most that any ‘ superior’ race has any right to do is to 
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teach the lower race first principles, the truths of Christianity, 
Thereafter, the higher race must be the servant of the lower, 
helping it to develop its characteristic potentialities, 

One point in this lecture that is worthy of praise is the plea 
that Governments should consider the good of native races 
rather than the best means of exploiting them for the benefit 
of white settlers. Thus stands condemned the beautiful model 
towards which we are to train ‘backward’ peoples! Man, 
eternally afflicted with a sense of his own impotence, looks a 
little further for support than to the League of Nations. Thus 
numbers of people to-day, knowing nothing of the Church, or 
of grace, and forgetting entirely the fall, call upon the League, 
or the British Empire, naming them each ‘ The greatest Chris- 
tianising influence in history.’ And of course, in due time, it 
will be the Church that has to fight the battles of the black man 
against these ‘ Christians.’ 

What the black man needs is the knowledge that the Church 
can bring him, and the support of her sacraments, Then with 
the help of the white man, he can develop such institutions as 
suit himself in his own particular environment. 

N.H. 


HatF Hours wit St. JoHNn’s Gospet. By Charles F. Blount, 
S.J. Twovols. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 3/6 each.) 


Everyone knows the advantage gained by reading some well 
known work in a different translation or in another language. 
Such reading brings many new points to light. The late Fr. 
Blount’s two little volumes contain a paraphrase of St. John’s 
Gospel, placed in parallel columns with the Douai text. The 
whole is divided into one hundred sections, each of which con- 
cludes with a ‘ Reflection.’ The result is very helpful. Perhaps 
the modern mind lacks that true knowledge of human nature 
which made it possible to write a Life of Our Lord in the com- 
pass of a C.T.S. Pamphlet; or perhaps our power of apprecia- 
tion has been spoiled by modern psycho-analytic literature. At 
any rate, such a development of the text as the author has ac- 
complished helps considerably to make the Gospel story vivid. 
Some theological points have been very effectually expanded. 
The author modestly remarks in his Preface that he knows the 
text might be paraphrased quite differently. We wish he had 
lived to comment in like manner upon the other three Gospels. 
The aim of any book on the Bible must be to send us back to 
the Bible, and this is certainly the effect of this paraphrase. 


N.H. 
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Fountains OF Joy. By the Rev. Frederick A. Houck. 
(Herder ; 6/-.) 

This book appears to have been written for the benefit of 
recent converts. It is in the tradition of Fr. Faber, from 
whose works there are many and lengthy quotations. The book 
is, in fact, a mosaic of quotations from very many authors. 
No doubt this sort of thing is appreciated by those who come 
from many of the drab, ‘ kill-joy’ sects outside the Church. 
And, seeing the provenance of the book, one feels that such 
works as this give point to a recent remark made by Mr. 
Chesterton: ‘In the United States, they are all Puritans— 
especially the anti-Puritans.’ 

The ‘ popular’ explanation of the Eucharistic Presence is 
neither happy nor sound. ‘ Why should God, the Creator of 
quantity and space, not be able to deprive a substance of one 
(? quantity) or even of both of these accidents?’ (p. 209). The 
fact that quantity is not removed is all-important in explaining 
the Eucharistic Presence. 

Also, will the average reader understand the philosophic use 
of ‘quantity,’ here introduced without explanation? 

N.H. 


Tue Docrors OF THE CHURCH. By the Rev. Fr. Paul, O.S.F.C. 
With a Preface by the Archbishop of Birmingham. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne; 5/-.) 


This is a collection of short autobiographies of the Doctors 
of the Church, and of some of the Fathers of the Church who 
have not been declared Doctors. 

‘Pope Benedict XIV declares that there are three things 
which constitute a Doctor of the Church—learning, sanctity, 
and the bestowal of the title by the authority of the Church.’ 

These short accounts are not intended for more than the 
general reader, but they give a good notion of the share each 
of these great men have taken in building up the Church as 
we know it to-day. This is very useful, lest the eye tend to 
stop short at externals, and lest it be forgotten how great is 
the foundation of learning and holiness upon which the Church 
stands. 

The writer has avoided the atmosphere of sentimentalism 
and ‘tall stories’ which so often accompanies such short 
accounts as these. Many readers would find it convenient to 
have at hand a short account of the heresies against which the 
Doctors strove. 

N.H. 
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Tue Stupents’ Cuurcw History. By the Rev. Charles Hart, 
B.A. (B.O.W.: Vol. I, 2/6; Vol. II, 3/6) 


‘luge CHURCH IN THE WoriD. By F. A. Forbes. (Longman, 
Green and Co-; 3/- or paper covers, Parts I and II, od. 
each ; Part III, 1/-.) 


Father Hart proposes to complete his work in four volumes 
and in the two under review he treats of the history of the 
Church from Apostolic times to the coronation of the Emperor 
Charlemagne in 800 a.D. The work can be thoroughly well 
recommended as an admirable and effective presentation of the 
facts. F. A. Forbes, who has already laid English Catholics 
under so many obligations by former excellent manuals, adds to 
the debt with a clear account of all important happenings since 
Constantine drew the Church from out the Catacombs. The 
amount of information interestingly sewed up in 259 pages is 
truly amazing. 

G.W.S.G. 


A Primer OF CaTHoLic Docma. By Charles F. Blount, S.J. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 2/6.) 


It is a little difficult at first to decide for what class of readers 
this book is intended. The individual explanations are too brief 
to leave an enquiring mind really clear. 

But perhaps this may be precisely the chief merit of these brief 
notes. The reader will be started squarely on deeper investi- 
gations. 

At least it should be useful to those employed in teaching 
Catechism to older children, or to converts who wish to know 
whether the Church says this or that. For such, a clear and 
definite statement is given; and since the mind is made for 
Truth, the total effect of the book should be excellent. 

N.H. 


Jesu Ducts Memoria. Translated into English Verse by The 
Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J- (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne ; 3d.). 

The version falls far short of Caswell’s best, but it is useful 
to those who do not know Latin, and serviceable to those who 
know enough to make comparisons. Latin and English are 
given side by side; the translation gives each quatrain in 
assonant male rhymes. Now for the enterprising rhymer who 
will give assonant female rhymes all through the poem, just as 
the Latin does? In English it would indeed be gay! 
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Book Reviews 


The translator has somewhat handicapped himself by his 
scheme of rhymes, and though he does his task well enough to 
awake interest, he does not quite achieve his justification. Only 
in some stanzas does one feel the ease of mastery; in many of 
them one is perforce reminded of the ’prentice hand. For those 
who have served no sore apprenticeship, nor felt the need, this 
is a very good little souvenir to send (with best wishes for a 
Happy Christmas) to all beginners at the Divine Office for 


instance. 
J.O’C. 


Tue Royat Law. Little Chapters on Charity. By Abbot Boni- 
face Wéhrmuller, O.S.B. Translated from the German of 
the sixth edition by Dom Ernest Graf, Monk of Buckfast 
Abbey. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 6/-.) 


For the most part there is nothing very original in these 
‘ Little Chapters,’ but, on the other hand, there is no real need 
that there should be. Their subject is the daily small faults of 
mankind. 

The real merit of the book is in the manner, Every word is 
direct and personal ; the comments and criticisms flow from the 
writer’s experience. The matter has been ‘ worked over’ by 
one who is both gentle and observant. 

There is great economy of words, and therefore the tempta- 
tion is to read too fast. The same comment, of course, applies 
to another Ecclesiasticus, who, like this one, ended his collection 
of moral reflections with praise of famous men. Perhaps the 
famous men and women selected by Abbot Boniface serve most 
to increase one’s great interest in the Abbot. 

The translation is excellent. A very helpful book to a slow 


reader. 
N.H. 


AUGUSTINIAN MISCELLANEA. Edited by the Rev. E, A. Foran, 
O.S.A. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; pp. 96; 1/6.) 


The centenary of the Doctor of Grace has been celebrated all 
over the world, and it was a happy thought on the part of 
Father Foran to give us some account of the Congress at Car- 
thage, of the meetings at Hippo and of the celebrations at 
Pavia, Florence, Viterbo, and Rome. Ireland and England, 
too, had their festivities, and various sermons preached on the 
occasion are given here. Two notable addresses were delivered 
in Ireland, one by Father Doolan, O.P., on Grace, the other 
by Father Mahoney, O.S.F.C., on St, Augustine the Christian 
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Philosopher. Numbers of photographs are added, notably re. 
productions of famous pictures of the Baptism, Ordination and 
Death of the Saint, though the names of the painters would 
have added interest. A photograph is given of the ruins of St. 
Augustine’s Church at Hippo, but we should much like to 
know on what the identification rests. The Encyclical Ad 
salutem humani generis fittingly closes the collection. The state- 
ment on p. 3 that Possidius attributed one thousand and thirty 
works to the Saint is misleading. Possidius’ Indiculus con- 
sists to a very large extent of Sermons and Epistles, while the 
book of Eighty-three Questions is broken up into the various 
‘ questions.’ The actual ‘Opera’ enumerated by Possidius 
number ninety-three exclusive of Sermons and Epistles, and this 
same figure is given by Augustine himself at the close of his 
Retractations, ‘ Haec opera nonaginta tria in libris ducentis 
duobus me dictasse recolui’ (Retract. ii, 67). As a matter of 
fact, he omitted some—e.g., the De Unitate Ecclesiae, while 
others are lost ; the Opera actually given as authentic in Migne 
number one hundred and eight. 
H.P. 


Acta HgBDOMADAE AUGUSTINIANAE-THOMISTICAE AB ACADEMIA 
Romana Sti, THOMAE AQUINATIS INDICTAE, Aprilis 23-30, 
1930. (Marietti, Roma, pp. 344; lire 25.) 

Prefaced by the Encylical Ad salutem humani generis, a 
series of valuable papers read and discussed during the week 
are here presented. The quality of the papers may be gauged 
by the names of the contributors. Cardinal Lepicier gives a 
brief account of the Saint’s Life and Work; M. Gilson and P. 
Casamassa deal with St. Augustine’s Philosophy; Fr. Boyer 
with his teachings on the moral life; M. Grabmann with the old 
problem : Whether a thing can be simultaneously believed and 
known; P, Thery with another familiar old discussion which 
once devastated the University of Oxford on the Unity of Sub- 
stantial Forms. P. Garrigou-Lagrange discusses the relation 
between nature and super-nature according to St. Augustine; 
P. Sestili examines the Saint’s proofs of the existence of God; 
P. Parisiis deals with his views on the union of soul and body; 
P, de Simone with the place accorded to sensible experience in 
Augustine’s philosophy ; finally, P. Xiberta with his views on 
Abstraction. The discussions which followed each paper must 
have added considerably to the interest evoked. 

H.P. 
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DISARMAMENT AND REPARATIONS 


NE of the great questions of the day is disarma- 
Ohnent linked almost involuntarily though not of 
necessity with war debts and reparations. Appeals 
have been made for the nation to have the will to 
peace, and thus save the world from disaster. The ten 
years long discussions on disarmament have produced 
so far no very definite results. Nations still believe 
that without security no disarmament is possible. A 
pact to renounce war as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes has been signed by all the leading 
nations of the world, and yet armaments increase, and 
preparations for a fresh war are being made, until to- 
day more money is being expended upon such pre- 
parations, and upon armaments, than was expended 
before 1914, when the storm broke over Europe and 
the world. Nations cry peace, when there is no peace 
in their hearts, as was frankly stated by the present 
Pope in his Encyclical of 1922. 

Why is there no peace? Because jealousies, greed, 
fear and hatred are still in men’s minds, says the Pope. 
They have forgotten the moral laws that guide indi- 
viduals and are equally applicable to nations. All the 
more need is there for a reaffirmation of the Law of 
Nations, Up to the Middle Ages men respected the 
Canon Law of the Church : they looked to the See of 
Peter as the exponent of the Moral Law, codified as 
it is on the Canon Law of the Church. That Law of 
Nations, which is, in itself, the embodiment of the 
Natural Law, implanted in men’s minds by the Crea- 
tor, is a guide to men’s lives in their private dealings. 
Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour. Do not to others what ye 
would not that they should do unto you. All these are 
the commonplaces of our daily life, and are the guid- 
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ing principles on which we act, and if we depart from 
them we receive just punishment at the hand of our 
neighbours. It is these laws which form the basis of 
the Canon Law of the Christian Church. Mankind 
has turned away from the Canon Law, and looks to 
International Law as a guide. International Law is 
too often but a collection of treaties, secret agree- 
ments, and requires much time to define : one treaty 
depending on another, many of them ephemeral, all 
made for ad hoc purposes with no relation to the Moral 
Law. True it is that we have the Hague Tribunal, to 
which the interpretation of National Treaties and 
Agreements can be referred; but though the rules of 
the Hague Tribunal contain many of the principles 
laid down by the great Dutchman Grotius, the last 
codifier of Lex Naturalis and Jus Gentium, it is, 
nevertheless, a judicial body pronouncing judgments 
and interpreting specific acts irrespective of the justice 
of such acts. The need for a spiritual and moral force 
to help mankind in its international relations was ex- 
pressed by Sir Thomas Barclay, an eminent interna- 
tional lawyer, in 1915: 
The world needs some great spiritual force to guide and 
uphold it amid the ambitions of statesmen, to protect men 
against their own cruel and rapacious instincts, and to set 


a higher tone of human sympathy and fraternity among 
men generally, 


Likewise a prominent dignitary of the Church of 
England expressed the same ideal when, in 1917, 
speaking on The Churches and Peace, he said: 


Though the rest of Christendom may not recognize the 
Pope as ‘ Universal Head of the Church,’ yet many, per- 
haps most Christians would be willing to see in him the 
most distinguished Representative of the Spiritual Forces 
of the World, and it may be given to the Papacy in this 
way to wield—even amongst those that are separated from 
it—a world-wide spiritual force. 
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Disarmament and Reparations 


These two distinguished men were, perhaps all un- 
known to themselves, following in the footsteps of that 
forceful figure of the end of the nineteenth century— 
namely, David Urquhart, some while M.P. for Staf- 
ford, who, Protestant as he was, appealed to the 
Papacy, during the sitting of the Ecumenical Council 
in 1869, to reaffirm that portion of the Canon Law— 
the Law of Nations, the real International Law— 
which deals with war and the making of peace. A 
short life of David Urquhart, written by his son, Mr. 
F. F. Urquhart, now Dean of Balliol College, ap- 
peared in The Dublin Review (Oct., 1917), giving a 
full account of his father’s action in ‘1869, when he 
presented his appeal to Pope Pius IX. Some of the 
passages in that appeal are of such poignant interest 
to-day that it seems necessary to make one or two quo- 
tations : 


The condition of the world has become insupportable 
on account of the enormous standing armies. Every coun- 
try is burdened by the cost of them. Thus the means of 
the poor are diminished, trade is paralysed, the consciences 
of men are perverted or outraged, and souls are lost every 
day. 


The Church alone can find a remedy for these miseries. 
Even should her voice not be obeyed by all, it will always 
be a guide to millions of men. Above all, the assertion 
of eternal principles is always in itself a homage to God, 
and cannot be without fruit. 


There are grave and serious men, versed in public affairs, 
who look upon the position of the world and of the Church 
in reference to these truths in the same light as do men 
devoted. to religion. All these are equally convinced that 
it is necessary to declare that part of the Canon Law which 
deals with the Law of Nations, and with the character of 
war, and defines how it becomes either a duty or a crime. 
Such a restoration of conscience in men would dispel those 
dangers by which society is threatened, a result which can 
never be achieved by mere worldly prudence and political 
calculations. 
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David Urquhart, protestant as he was, turned to 
the Papacy as the centre of Light, of Law and of 
Respect. To him it was anathema that the principles 
of religion should have nothing to do with the State. 
He held that Christianity is a spiritual force which can 
—_ to all, and that it must penetrate the region of 
politics, and be introduced into the practical affairs 
of life. 


The Ecumenical Council was, unfortunately, ad- 
journed owing to the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 

ar, before the appeal was considered. To some ex- 
tent Urquhart succeeded in that the Postulatum is on 
record in the Appendix to the Acts and Decrees of the 
Council. Urquhart was granted an audience by 
Pius IX, who gave him the greatest encouragement, 
“God has inspired you with very great ideas on the 
greatest of subjects. I have read your appeal, and I 
approve it all. Now the first stone is laid.’ 


Let us hope that the building of peace on the sure 
foundations of the Law of Nations may yet be accom- 
plished. 


Some may ask What is this Law of Nations? What 
is the Canon Law so prominent in the minds of those 
who appealed to the Papacy. It may be advisable to 
give a short sketch of the origins of the Law of Nations 
and its development and embodiment in the Canon 
Law of the Church. Very briefly stated, what the ten 
Commandments are to the individual, the Canon 
Law is to the State. The laws which from time im- 
memorial have been recognized as governing the rela- 
tions of nations are in reality few and simple. They 
are natural laws shaped by Christian principles, are, 
in fact, the rules which all honourable people recog- 
nize as binding on themselves in their relations with 
their neighbours. The Law of Nations has grown out 
of men’s love of justice. The Greeks recognized it, 
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Disarmament and Reparations 


and we find it in the Amphictyonic Council. It, 
however, was only applied to Hellas. 

Later on the Roman Empire recognized that its re- 
lations with other peoples must be governed by law, 
and Rome became the city of law, protector of 
peoples, nations and cities. When the Roman Empire 
fell, and a new world status came into being under 
Christian principles, the old Roman Law was taken 
as the basis of the New States which sprang up on the 
ruins of the old Empire. European Law after the fall 
of the Roman Empire consisted of Civil Law and the 
Canon Law. Civil Law being founded on the Justi- 
nian Code, the Canon Law was founded on the basis 
of this Code: precept by precept it grew up from the 
adaptation to Christian Society of Natural Law, imme- 
morial custom, and the Roman Laws. This was used 
by Popes and Councils as a model upon which to for- 
mulate the rules which they laid down to regulate the 
relations between State and State. In the twelfth cen- 
tury these rules were codified into a body of Law by 
Gratian, a teacher of Canon Law at Bologna. It is 
his codification, with the decisions of various Popes, 
which form the Corpus Juris Canonici, and contained 
the Laws under which States maintained peace, or 
made wars, up to the time of the Reformation. This 
Law is, in fact, the only real International Law on 
which nations can rely. 

Nowadays the study of the Law of Nations is best 
made from its codification by Hugo Grotius, a pro- 
testant Dutchman, who in 1625 drew up a Code of 
Law, collected from the Canon Law of the Church— 
this he presented to the Catholic King of France. To- 
day we look to the League of Nations to settle inter- 
national concerns : but, as has already been said, the 
League has no authority to which it can refer its diffi- 
culties except the Hague Tribunal. There is always 
the danger latent in all Leagues that a strong nation 
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or nations might get the power into its own hands, and, 
leading others in their train, might become really 
supreme. Surely the safety lies in the public recog- 
nition of the Law of Nations which, based as it is on 
moral laws, should govern the relations of State to 
State. 

So far the advice tendered by the Seat of Law of 
Light and Respect has met with little success. There 
are signs that nations are beginning to recognize that 
the present economic depression of the world might 
have been at least minimized, if not avoided, had they 
followed in toto the advice tendered them by Bene- 
dict XV in his Peace Note of August, 1917. 

True it is that within a short space of time the main 
ideas were adopted in principle by the leading states- 
men of Europe and America, but, even though so 
adopted, they are yet unfulfilled, while others were 
disregarded. 


DISARMAMENT. 


‘ The first fundamental point should be that the 
moral force of right should replace the material force 
of arms, hence a just agreement between all for the 
simultaneous and reciprocal diminution of armaments 
according to rules and guarantees to be established, 
to the extent necessary and sufficient for the main- 
tenance of public order in each State: in the place 
of armies, the establishment of arbitration on lines to 
be concerted and with sanctions to be settled against 
any State that should refuse either to submit inter- 
national. questions to arbitration or to accept its 
awards.’—Benepict XV. 

It is, indeed, true that there is an International 
Treaty which pledges nations to refer all matters in 
dispute to the Hague Tribunal, and that there is the 
Kellogg Pact renouncing war—i.e., the substitution 
of moral right for the force of arms. Nevertheless, 
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Disarmament and Reparations 


that disarmament which Benedict XV. put forward as 


‘anecessity for real peace is non-existent. Discussions 


still go on as to how far it is safe to disarm. Security 
is demanded as a pledge for disarmament. All these 
discussions are judicial quibblings over clauses in the 
professed disarmament convention based on the 
supposition that war will some day break out, rather 
than on the belief that war is impossible if nations 
adhere to their pledges. 


Amidst all these discussions the moral law has been 
absolutely forgotten—namely, the pledge given to the 
vanquished that armaments will be reduced to 
the basis suggested by Benedict XV—+.e., ‘ to the ex- 
tent necessary and sufficient for the maintenance of 
public order in each State.’ Such an obligation was 
imposed on the vanquished, and surely, with the pledge 
given, it is the first duty of the Allies to carry that 
pledge into effect. The failure to do so is at bottom 
the cause of the present unrest in Germany,: and at 
the same time part of the cause of the present econo- 
mic depression in Europe, for are we not told that 
more money is being spent on armaments now than 
was spent previous to 1914. It appears astonishing 
that those who speak in favour of disarmament, and 
deny the possibility of uni-lateral disarmament, do 
not sufficiently stress the fact that the pledge to dis- 
arm was given and has not been fulfilled. 


How can any nation talk of ‘ security ’ when their 
own action in dishonouring their pledges is a sign of 
insecurity. Surely this is a matter which if referred 
to the decision of a moral authority would be at once 
decided in favour of our ex-enemies. The keeping of 
pledges is an integral part of the Law of Nations; we 
adhere to a pledge in our private lives, and so, too, 
must we adhere to pledges which our nation has given 
in our name, 
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‘ If a nation is guilty of an act of injustice towards 
another it is not only the governments and rulers who 
are involved in the guilt; it is each one of us who 
is as guilty as the King and the Governments.’ 

Our first duty, then, is to make it abundantly clear 
to the statesmen of the world that we as a nation in- 
tend to keep our pledge given at Versailles. The 
present Foreign Secretary, Mr. A. Henderson, has 
repeatedly stated, ‘ If you want peace, you can have 
it to-morrow.’ We all need peace in our hearts, and 
that peace can only be obtained by relieving our con- 
sciences of the feeling of guilt that there is an unful- 
filled pledge awaiting redemption. We of the House- 
hold of the Faith, knowing the Truth, and acknow- 
ledging the Papacy as the true guide for mankind, 
have a double duty of upholding moral justice. We 
know the Law, whilst others either do not, or are, 
unfortunately, unwilling to obey it when it is made 
known to them. 

Many other recommendations of Benedict XV have 
been adopted. There is, however, one important one 
which it is of far-reaching importance to repeat, since 
it is the subject of discussion in all countries to-day. 


War DeEsTs AND REPARATIONS. 


‘As to the reparation of damage, and to the costs 
of war, We see no way to solve the question, save by 
laying down as a general principle complete and re- 
— condonation which would, moreover, be jus- 
ied by the immense benefits that would accrue from 
disarmament... .’ 

If in certain cases there exist special reasons, let 
them be weighed with justice and equity? 

Many leading economists in this country as well as 
elsewhere foresaw the consequences of the economic 
clauses of the so-called Peace Treaty. Their advice 
met with the same fate as did that of Benedict XV. 
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Ten years elapsed until after much wrangling the total 
amount of the soi-disant spoils of victory was deter- 
mined together with the allocation of those spoils. 
Meanwhile our Government took the first step to- 
wards the cancellation of inter-allied debts, for it 
wrote off 42 per cent. and 18 per cent. respectively 
of the war debts owed by France and Italy : this can- 
cellation, however, still leaves the interest on the capi- 
tal cancelled to be paid by the taxpayer of this coun- 
try, an annual burden of £60,000,000. President 
Hoover with great generosity has offered a year’s sus- 
pension of the debts due to the U.S.A. conditional on 
the ‘ mutual and reciprocal condonation ’ of Repara- 
tions and War Debts. It is now generally recognised 
by statesmen, bankers, and by thinking men that a 
great wrong was done, and that it would have been 
wiser and better to have followed the advice tendered 
by Benedict XV. The injustice of the economic 
clauses was due to the action of the Allies alone, and 
not to the Associated Powers as President Hoover has 
recently reminded us. 

It is for us to use the year’s moratorium to good 
purpose, and to make it clear to our allies that the 
injustices must be rectified. Moral justice cannot be 
dissociated from public political life, whether 
national or international, and it is clearly our duty 
not only to inform ourselves of events that are hap- 

ening, but to study the precepts of the Law of 

ations, so that we may have a standard whereby to 
test the moral issues involved in political actions which 
are taken in our name and for which we, as parts of 
the nation, are directly responsible. 

In moments of depression, when we fail to see any 
solution to the disarmament and reparations and war 
debts questions, or any possibility of the ‘ Peace of 
Christ in the Kingdom of Christ,’ let us take comfort 
in the knowledge that it takes long to build up even 
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a Cathedral, still more so the acceptance of a great 
moral principle. ‘ The first stone is laid,’ said Pius 
IX. Each one of us can add bit by bit to the build- 
ing, until we have built “‘ a golden house serene and 
vast ’’,’ wherein all nations will find themselves 
united in) a common bond of peace and goodwill. 
Then indeed will they sing with all their hearts 


Laudate Dominum omnes gentes; 

Laudate eum omnes populi; 

Quoniam confirmata est super nos misericordia 
ejUus, 

Et veritas Domini manet in aeternum. 


M. Sipney Parry. 





LIGHT—OR OTHERWISE—ON ‘ THE 
LEAKAGE ’ 


NE is somewhat at a loss to know whether the fact 

that so much is being written on the so-called 
‘leakage ’ question necessitates an apology for add- 
ing yet more, or affords an excuse for so doing, Act- 
ing on the latter hypothesis, I propose to hazard on 
paper a few thoughts on the subject, based mainly on 
experience gathered when giving Missions. 

And to begin with I would ask the question : is the 
leakage—lamentable as all admit it to be—larger than 
we ought to expect? In this connection we should 
surely bear in mind two important factors—firstly, the 
great increase in our numbers during the last hundred 
years, together with the evident fact that we are no 
longer a secluded body, but mingle far more freely 
than of old with our non-Catholic neighbours; and, 
secondly, that the non-Catholic world round about us 
has altered almost beyond recogaition so as to merit 
with some show of truth the epithet pagan so often 
applied to it. Not so long ago, in days which men of 
forty can easily recall, certain accepted Christian stan- 
dards of morality and church-going were as vigorously 
maintained outside the Catholic Church as within. 
This no longer holds good, and the young Catholic, 
in moving outside his own Catholic circle, almost 
necessarily mingles with militant irreligion; militant 
because, though seldom avowedly such, to ignore re- 
ligion is tantamount to proclaiming its futility. The 
young Catholic, then, if he would hold his own, in 
these days, against the prevailing attitude, clearly 
needs a great deal more of something—exactly what 
may be determined later—than he did in the old days 
when the body of his co-religionists was a small one, 
held itself very much aloof from others, and, in so far 
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as it did come into contact with its surroundings, 
found these still permeated with strong religious prin- 
ciples. Given the same standard of Catholic vitality 
as prevailed before, and we should not be surprised 
under the altered circumstances to find defections more 
in evidence. Widen your oasis by reclaiming the sur- 
rounding desert, and you must not be surprised to see 
how quick the desert is to re-assert, as far as possible, 
her dominion over any part of the now widened area 
of fertility. 


So much to allay astonishment at what is so often 
looked upon as a new and unaccountable phenome- 
non." 


Now let us take a few examples of abandonment of 
religious practice, in order to furnish material for for- 
mulating—if possible—some adequate remedy. To 
begin with, many cases of ‘ leakage ’ may be traced 
to circumstances which, while rendering the practice 
of religion well nigh impossible, tend, in all but strong 
souls tempered to sacrifice, necessarily to weaken 
faith. Modern conditions are responsible for far more 
cases of this kind than would have been conceivable 
forty years back. As an example of the sort of diff- 
culties I have in mind, let me give the case of a young 
Catholic I came across, who, though married to a non- 
Catholic, had never shown any disinclination to prac- 
tise his religion. However, a prolonged absence from 
Mass was noted, and he was marked off for a visit. 
At the home I met with an unaffected welcome. A few 
kind words to Baby—present at the interview— 
smoothed all difficulties away, and it was easy at once 
to talk. Then it was, in the course of conversation, 


1 It is interesting to read Bishop Bramston’s pastoral letter, 
with its gloomy forebodings and warnings, issued on New 
Year’s Day, 1830. It is quoted in Vol. I, p. 217 of Ward’s 
Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman. 
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Light or Otherwise on the Leakage 


that the reason for the husband’s absence from Mass 
transpired, and was seen at once to be of such a kind 
as to make encouragement to do better quite futile. 
He was a member of a band playing up in the city 
every night: ‘ Oh,’ I said jocularly, * and getting 
home at two o’clock, | suppose, every morning? ’ 
' Half-past two,” he quietly rejoined. Never home any 
night of the seven before half-past two! And the 
scene of this nightly performance, one of the London 
Night Clubs ! 

Similar in their depressing influence, though not so 
extreme in degree, are the cases of those, such as 
tramway-men, whose work periodically involves early 
morning duty, say from five onwards, or late night- 
duty; both equally putting Holy Communion and 
Mass continually beyond the reach of all but the really 
generous. Of course, where there’s a will there’s a 
way, and many a priest rejoices to number among his 
people souls so alive to all that the Faith may bring 
them as to practise it despite great obstacles; but to 
many, a recurrent impossibility weakens the effort to 
respond when such response is possible. Often a man 
cannot come to Mass; then ultimately he will not want 
to come, even when he can. 

Clearly, however, what I may call ‘ physical ’ causes 
are very far from accounting for all cases of desertion. 
To my own mind the root cause is seldom malice or 
ignorance; it is simply this: the Faith, known ade- 
quately, no matter by what method, is not loved 
enough for its own sake to make it over-ride other 
claims. I call to mind at once the thousands of young 
men who gladly risked and often gave their lives in 
the War. How many of them had worked out to their 
own satisfaction the righteousness of the cause, or 
been inspired to sacrifice by carefully worked-out 
theses in book or speech? One truth had settled and 
kept its hold on mind and heart, that here was work 
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afoot worth any and every claim it might make upon 
them; simply that and no more. I shall never believe 
that the Faith may not present itself to its adherents in 
just such simple light, and win for itself an equally 
loyal response. That in many cases it does not do so 
is evident : that we should even wish it to do so may 
perhaps be open to question in this so-called thinking 
age. Not ignorance, then, nor malice, but just lack 
of the sense of its being ‘ worth-while,’ despite some 
cost—how often desertion comes creeping up this road, 
A, a Catholic, does not love his Faith enough to say 
‘No’ when his chum, B, a decent living pagan, says 
to him as they meet in a Lyons at the lunch-hour on 
Saturday, ‘ Come out on the bike with me to-morrow 
morning, and let’s start early’; or when C, a bad- 
living pagan, says: ‘ Come round to my place to- 
night and we'll go out together and see a bit of life. 
But, and let us be the first to acknowledge it, the say- 
ing of that little word ‘ No’ often requires courage 
of a very real sort indeed. Thus—how often—does 
the evil start, like some tiny fissure in a seemingly 
solid dyke. 

Now difficulties of this kind are the product of 
modern times, for, though the temptations, as they 
stand, might certainly have presented themselves in 
former times, there would then have been a far more 
widely acknowledged weight of opinion and practice 
in a contrary sense to support an inclination to resist. 
And I would remark, in passing, that I cannot see how 
—when the visiting priest can be so easily dodged or 
put off by a backslider—any systematic undertaking 
of the work in keeping in touch with those who have 
just left school can be more hopefully performed by 
any other. Neither would I look upon Boys’ Clubs as 
always affording a remedy. They may accomplish a 
very great deal, indeed, of good, but their efficacy de- 
pends, not on themselves as institutions, but entirely 
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Light or Otherwise on the Leakage 


on the special qualities of the person who controls and 
organizes them. Given the right man behind it, and 
the work of the Club will succeed; but the success 
depends on the person. The Club is his instrument, 
which in other hands might not achieve so much; and 
in any case touches just such a fringe only of those 
in danger as intellectual efforts do at the other end 
of the scale. 

Thus we have come so far as to be able to suggest 
that devotion to the Faith would seem to be a more 
effective remedy for the ‘ leakage ’ than any intellec- 
tual grasp of it, over and above what is demanded of 
every Catholic if he would give ‘ reason for the faith 
that is in him’; and, moreover, that the something 
mentioned above as desirable now even more than a 
generation ago is not intellectual appreciation so much 
as intense love of the Faith. 

And now it is imperative to forestall at once and 
answer a question. Am I to be considered as ignor- 
ing altogether those intellectual factors, lack of in- 
struction in religion, the plausible appeal of modern 
thought, which are continually being pointed to as 
responsible for so many abandoning their Faith? Far 
from it; yet would I, in the same breath, qualify this 
answer. Even amongst that limited number to whom 
intellectual difficulties may be thought to apply, far 
fewer—I would urge—are those who abandon their 
Faith on intellectual grounds, than those who simply 
drift away through lack of interest and courage. For 
one who may read and argue himself out of what he 
once regarded as his Faith, twenty will draw off with- 
out at first acknowledging the fact even to themselves : 
and then there are the crowds with whom intellectual 
considerations one way or the other have no say in 
the business at all. That in certain groups intellectual 
difficulties do count, and that im proportion as the 
Faith is soundly assimilated in early days, the resul- 
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tant grip upon it will be firmer, these are facts patent 
to all, which it would be foolish to ignore; yet I can- 
not banish the feeling that we are, for the moment, 
over-inclined to stress this aspect of the question, to 
throw forward into a rather precarious salient our in- 
tellectual pressure on modern infidelity, and to leave 
our spiritual forces snugly entrenched in the old lines. 

In that excellent book by Pére Léonce de Grand- 
maison, S.J., La Crise de la foi chez les Jeunes, 
though the author is far too wise to ignore the religious 
aspect of the question, yet the main stress is upon the 
intellectual dangers and the intellectual safeguards. 
True, he warns us against treating religion from a 
standpoint purely intellectual, divorcing it from reli- 
gious sentiment, as though it were not the affair of 
the whole man; yet he evidently has in mind the more 
highly educated classes as a rule. He notes the dan- 
ger—only real for them—of religion not deepening 
hand in hand with their other knowledge, and of the 
gap—when recognized—being filled with a shallow 
and unwise apologetic. He sees a menace to the Faith 
in the study of philosophic questions, the nature of 
certitude, for example, when treated, as they so often 
are, in a spirit of sheer agnosticism; and, again, a 
danger equally real, in that tendency to exalt human 
reason so unduly as to refuse to acknowledge anything 
that is beyond though not against it. In somewhat 
similar strain Fr. Martindale, in The Risen Sun, if | 
remember rightly, wisely adverts to the danger of 
despondency and apostasy from inability on the part 
of many young men to co-ordinate two inadequate 
layers of knowledge, that of Faith, learnt, as he puts 
it, in a Catechism way, and of Modern Thought (in 
capitals of course) learnt in a text-book way. Yet my 
contention still is that hardly more than a fringe of the 
sad army of ‘ deserters ’ is to be accounted for by such 
purely intellectual difficulties ; and I should like to see 
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Newman’s Grammar of Assent brought out in a new 
and cheap edition as the best antidote to so much of 
the shoddy reasoning which allures them away. It is, 
of course, true that intellectual difficulties are often 
alleged in excuse for defection, as it panders to 
vanity to fancy we have intellectually outgrown what 
in reality we have simply ceased to love. One source, 
however, of defection, which does wear some sort of 
semblance of intellectual garb, is certainly at work— 
namely, Communistic teaching. This looks askance 
at almost every type of vested interest, and naturally 
regards the Church, from the Pope downwards, as a 
menace to its creed. Many a Catholic is caught, alas! 
in this net; and little short of a miracle can draw him 
out from it. Indeed, far from realising that he has been 
entrapped, he considers he has been emancipated; 
and, puffed up with the self-conceit which lies latent 
in everyone, the poor victim hardly recognises him- 
self, and wonders how he can have allowed his intel- 
lect to have been enthralled for so long; yet he will 
condescend grandly—for he is one of the Intellec- 
tuals, and can afford to be tolerant—to listen to you 
as you state your case, and to allow his wife and child- 
ren to go on in the old way, if they wish. 

I said above that the root cause of desertion was 
seldom malice or ignorance. As for the latter, if by 
ignorance we mean not positive error held to as truth, 
but just lack of adequate instruction, I should be in- 
clined to substitute ever for seldom: that, at least, 
is my experience : and, for what it is worth, I should 
hazard again the suggestion that far from pressing 
forward on the intellectual salient and concentrating 
on better methods of instruction, scrapping old, in- 
venting new, etc., we should rather aim at straighten- 
ing out the line, not by abandoning what is won, but 
by lateral advance. As for what I call malice, it has 
its place, but a small one, and ground lost in this cause 
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is often regained. Almost every parish can show its 
once Catholic household whose members began by re- 
fusing to go to their own Church out of personal pique 
with the Rector, and very soon abandoned even the 
pretence of having transferred their allegiance to the 
Church of some adjoining parish. 

But causes such as these account for few. The great 
bulk of defection comes from those whom intellectual 
difficulties at the one end and Clubs at the other hardly 
touch. 

Having got so far, readers—if any—may at this 
stage, and with every reason, protest. ‘ You appear,’ 
they would say, ‘ to discourage intellectual equip- 
ment as the great weapon; you evidently do not see in 
Boys’ Clubs and After Care work an adequate solu- 
tion, you talk of lateral advance without telling us in 
what, you demand love of the Faith, as though it 
were not obvious that what is loved is never lost with- 
out a struggle, but you have not helped us on one bit 
by any practical contribution, and there is as yet no 
sign of your promised remedy.’ I admit the charge: 
I confess to having done little more than throw up a 
No Roap Here, and even that with a note of in- 
terrogation, without doing much to indicate another; 
but it is not easy to express—nor wise perhaps—what 
I have in my mind. /utensify our spiritual life all 
round, is the pale platitude it resolves itself into. 
The Renaissance and the fifteenth century Church 
afford a sort of parallel to the Church and world of 
to-day; and just as that century witnessed a stiffen- 
ing—neither wide nor deep enough as we know now— 
of the religious life of the Church to meet the impend- 
ing menace, so one would like to see the same to-day. 
But instead there is an uncomfortable feeling that 
the principle so widely favoured : Hear an early Mass 
and then make Sunday as enjoyable a holiday as you 
can: in opposition, as it once was, to the grim Puri- 
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tanism which would make of Sunday as dismal a day 
as it could, will yet end by inducing many to cut the 
cable altogether, and go with the Sunday stream which 
turns the whole day, from earliest dawn till after mid- 
night, into an excited search for change and enjoy- 
ment : and, remembering the deadening monotony of 
toil, which is the lot of so many during the six preceding 
days, one may grieve but not wonder : yet is the danger 
there. 

The danger, indeed, is there ; and intensified, as life 
advances, by the growing sense of ‘ unreality ’ in so 
much that we see around us, We are often told that 
youth is the time of ideals which maturity tends to 
discredit. I have not found itso. Boyish ideals I find 
further off from realization than ever, but robed as 
splendidly as before. What one does find and marvel 
at is the number of unrealities where in youth one 
thought all secure. The world is full of pretences. 
Politics, if not a mere ‘ business in human flesh,’ as 
Von Biilow grimly called them, are wont to disclose at 
every turn an unreality growing daily more patent, 
and—like immorality—unashamed. But perhaps this 
matters little. Politics are equally degenerating into 
an expensive and amusing hobby for the rich. Soon, 
like Italy, we shall find ourselves unable to afford them 
any longer : then something will happen. Trade, and 
Big Businesses—what vast accumulations of bluff lie 
behind so many of these; and now and again it all 
swells out beyond control, and the gigantic bubble 
bursts. Society—one need know but the barest fringes 
of it to see how brittle it all is, with unmeaning 
phrases. Education—a veritable hot-house of sono- 
rous catchwords, with half its significance lost sight of 
beneath them, concentrating on brain, forgetting char- 
acter, ignoring religion. And Religion? But there is 
an old * glass-house ’ proverb, which prompts one to 
look first within. May one never catch a glimpse 
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sometimes of a faint shadow of inconsistency—one set 
of ideals from altar step and pulpit, a modified ver- 
sion for the actualities of life? I recall in this con- 
nection the eminently clerical tale, told me, if I re- 
member rightly, by a Redemptorist Father, of the lay- 
man who, finding himself seated at table next to ‘a 
powerful missioner,’ whom he had last seen in the 
pulpit, whispered to him, ‘ Father, when I hear you 
in the pulpit, I despair; but when I meet you at table, 
I take hope.’ If true at all, it was but a playful shaft, 
of questionable taste; but it is sad, indeed, to come 
across those who look upon the clerical state as a pro- 
fession, to make a good thing of if possible. Not that 
there is the least ill-will or grudging to the clergy of 
any of the legitimate ‘ good things’ they may be 
thought to enjoy, but the sadness lies in the light such 
sentiments throw on the ‘ religious sense’ of such 
persons. To demand more and not less of her children 
and ministers is the wisest thing for the Church in the 
end. The minimum may serve theologically, but is 
not enough to win love. To walk once a week through 
the National Gallery is little likely to give me a love 
of real art; and I shall soon tire of the proceeding and 
give it up. The Faith has nothing to fear—it is founded 
on a rock—but my own individual Faith is as a flower 
resting in a vessel of clay. It needs a constant infusion 
of strength if it is not to wilt away and die. What 
was it—we may well ask—that urged forward that 
grand army of martyrs, noble matrons, and officers of 
the court, soldiers, uneducated serving-men, boys and 
girls, whose names are marshalled for us morning by 
morning in the Martyrology of the Roman Church? 
What steeled their courage of old was the image and 
vision within them of the living Christ; and that alone 
will stem the ‘ leakage ’ of to-day. 


Dominic Devas, O.F.M. 
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TOO MUCH INK 


NTO an England where Faith was indigenous, 

Charity a common virtue, and Hope a sane, con- 
structive effort, Caxton was admitted as a man with 
a wonderful new toy. He was, in fact, the pioneer of 
materialism, and the legacy we have inherited from 
him after more than four centuries, is the chaos of the 
modern world. 

We live now, at best, in a maze of false optimism. 
Most men realise that something is wrong with the 
world ; they know that Faith is a limited psychological 
phenomenon with a certain commercial value, that 
Charity is either a convincing gesture (also with a com- 
mercial value) or a weakness that encourages the lower 
classes, and that Hope is a pious wish that, in spite of 
Socialism, Mammon may come into his own; but 
‘hard-headed business men ’ and their satellites are 
the last people to face realities; self-preservation is 
the antithesis of soul-preservation, and the one is 
pleasing and lucrative, the other painful and exacting, 
so the issue is cloaked in the obscurity of ink which 
itself is the maggot that has bred our present corrup- 
tion. Ink, according to the Oxford Dictionary, is a 
black liquid ejected by a cuttle-fish to assist its escape 
froma foe. It is also a black, scarlet or purple liquid 
that men squirt out of fountain pens to assist their 
escape from reality. It is not money, but ink; not the 
Bankers, but the Printers who control the lives of the 
purblind millions. It is ink, the cheapest drug in the 
world, that has debased men’s minds: and to-day we 
seek to be informed not by the Holy Ghost but by the 
Press. Modern man’s first duty in the morning is 
not to make his orizons, but to scramble downstairs to 
the breakfast table, and, in sacrosanct silence, to con- 
sult the daily oracle of his choice, upon the state of 
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his affairs; to learn, for example, what he must do 
with his money—which company promoters he must 
patronise and which horse-trainer he must abet; to 
learn how he must manifest his aesthetic taste—what 
school of art to admire, what plays and films he must 
pronounce clever; to learn, finally, with grumbling 
satisfaction, how extraordinarily superior are his own 
adopted political opinions to those of all heretics : and 
when he has finished, he must pass on the oracle to his 
wife that she may learn the dictates of the capricious 
goddess of fashion, or the exciting possibilities of 
breaking two dozen eggs into a quart of cream. 


Whatever appears in print is invested by the public 
mind with an aura of reverence; though men attack 
they revere the printed word, and the most bigoted 
will condone a blatant heresy in one nearest and 
dearest to them if the heretic has the sanction of pub- 
lication. 


A murderer is convicted, not on the evidence pro- 
duced in court, but by the false witness of the penny 
oracles the jurors read ; for the Press becomes alarmed 
from time to time, by the results of its own stupidity 
in prematurely publishing all available evidence in 
criminal cases and so acting as accessory after the 
fact. 


Games are acknowledged to be a healthy form of 
bodily and mental recreation, and England is popu- 
larly supposed by foreigners and by the English to be 
a nation of sportsmen, but a very small proportion of 
adult English people play games and a comparatively 
small proportion of them even watch games; instead 
they reconstruct them on the garbled evidence of 
biassed reporters whose word they implicitly believe. 


And if you happen to be a player yourself you will 
be so drugged by ink opinions, so deluded by ink 
prestige, that your ambition will be to figure in press 
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accounts of professional games ; and when the printers 
have lured you into their columns they will not let you 
depart until you have branded yourself with their ink- 
mark by proclaiming to the world your opinions on 
literature, or on your own success and the failure of 
others. Pugilists and cricketers are now to be known 
by the paper they write for, and gone are the glories 
of the Gas-man of Hazlitt’s immortal memory; gone, 
too, are the days of cricket of W. G. Grace’s standard, 
for The Times warns rising batsmen that their first 
duty is to ‘ the gate.’ It is useless to complain that 
professionalism has ruined games: the Press has 
created, and maintains, professionalism. 

Print has first, a soporific effect on the public mind, 
but, as doses are repeated, it sets up a lingering pro- 
cess of poisoning that corrodes the reason. Photo- 
graphs, reproduced in ink, persuade the less sophisti- 
cated to ape the behaviour of those who owe their 
notorious existence to publicity. The artisan’s in- 
terests are deflected from his natural skill and natural 
delights to unintelligent accounts of meddling in in- 
ternational affairs by his own leaders who are attempt- 
ing to cover up their incompetence to deal with domes- 
tic problems. And most of our social evils thrive be- 
cause they are nourished by publicity : the ink addict 
becomes a crank and advocates with diabolic insist- 
ence grotesque schemes like vegetarianism, birth-con- 
trol and prohibition, until at length such perverse 
practices receive the sanction of legislation : indeed, 
it would not be very fantastic to deduce from the pub- 
licity given to Communism the intention of newspaper 
magnates to accustom the public to the idea of Bol- 
shevism and subsequently to impose it upon us. 

_ Men don’t trouble now to live life; they read about 
it instead. With every opportunity to know mankind, 
they content themselves with reading about men of 
sawdust and women of paint. They learn with avidity 
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every detail of a film star’s toilet, diet and emotional 
upheavals, and have no time to cultivate a sympathetic 
understanding of their nearest neighbours. Their 
native wit has been destroyed by pictorial humour of 
the lower sort, and Punch itself has triumphed chiefly 
in fostering that middle-class type of mind that affects 
to despise the middle classes. 

Daily, weekly, monthly and quarterly journals 
abound in the country, consciously or unconsciously 
comic, and nearly all tragic. Is there a movement 
afoot to improve the lot of humanity, an effort made 
to combat an evil—the Press is ready, waiting and 
eager to scotch it. The Pope writes an Encyclical on 
Married Life; and that is the opportunity for Miss 
Naomi Mitchison to break out afresh, and for the 
formation of the National Birth Control Council. 

But the Press has by no means the monopoly of ink. 
The drug is administered to infants in their cradles, 
and the dose is daily increased. To begin with, in- 
destructible books are provided, gaudily embellished, 
to teach the mystic signs of the alphabet. The newly- 
christened child exerts all his strength in an effort to 
destroy the noisome thing; but after frequent frustra- 
tion he comes to gaze upon it with a sense of awe; he 
sees it as something immutable, a transcendant glory 
that never fades, a great reverential thing to be multi- 
plied and increasingly adored. To mark the mile- 
stones of his career, more and more elaborately pre- 
pared volumes are presented to him, each one a 
stronger dose of poison more insidiously disguised than 
the last. By the time he is six he is spelling out im- 
possible adventures in Comic Cuts. At eight years old 
he gets as far away from reality as the adventures of 
Harry Wharton and Billy Bunter in the Magnet. When 
he is ten he gives up his reason and his imagination 
to the power of ‘ Sexton Blakes.’ He is encouraged 
in his vicarious reading: he is honoured for it: the 
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term ‘ a great reader ’ is a term of commendation in- 
stead of abuse. 

And he goes to school. Every boy goes to school ! 
And every girl, too! And they are forced, by the 
State, to go to school for the primary purpose of learn- 
ing to use ink and to absorb all the inky information 
they can. They paddle in ink. They smear ink all 
over their clothes, all over the walls. They fight with 
ink, squirting it in each other’s faces. And all the 
time, paradoxically enough, their reverence for ink 
increases. Family life is a thing of the past; instead 
of conversation there are books and magazines. All 
the boy’s impressionable years are spent in the blind 
service of the Printer’s idol; and that is part of a 
gigantic conspiracy, an incredible, evil scheme, for, 
‘School,’ explains Professor MacColl, ‘ is a device 
for relieving busy or idle parents from the care or ex- 
asperation of children who cannot occupy themselves 
at home, and entails the slowing down, by years, of 
those who are capable of learning without compulsion 
to the pace of those who are determined not to learn 
without it.” But things are worse than that. The fact 
is that nowadays education is merely another form of 
unemployment relief. The Government proved the 
point by lately introducing a Bill to raise the leaving 
age of pupils in State schools. The only reason for 
keeping the children at their text-books for another 
two years of parrot training, is that they would then 
make their appearance in the lists of unemployed two 
years later than now they must. And wherever pos- 
sible, opportunities are made—indeed, forced—for 
the continuation of this system by sending young men 
and maidens to universities for three, or four, years. 

It is enlightening to notice the changed meaning of 
the word clerk. Originally a clerk was a lover of learn- 
ing, a guardian of that pearl of great price : to-day he 
is a dingy figure with a dingy mind who pores all day 
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with dimming eyes over figures in dingy ledgers, for 
thirty or fifty shillings a week; he is a clerk in most 
unholy orders. To this scholastic end has he been 
‘ educated.’ And the girl whose notions of propriety 
have been upset by the ink-poison she has assimilated 
at school and in some business-training institution, 
spends her working hours at an ink-machine banging 
out commercial jargon in a language which is neither 
pure nor undefiled. 

The university graduate and those who ape his 
characteristics have had longer to glean more, and are 
able to interlard their conversation with words, 
phrases, clichés in a foreign tongue, like Euphues 
at atea-party. But there is little to choose between the 
effects of ink on the university addict and on the board 
school addict. They both read books that are injuri- 
ous to the health of their minds and souls, and both 
are so far divorced from the strength of reality that 
idealism becomes a mockery. The stable-boy is 
drugged: he rides to an impossible victory, for a 
fabulous fortune, on one of Nat Gould’s horses. The 
domestic servant is drugged: she defends her un- 
assailed honour against Charles Garvice’s unconvinc- 
ing villains. But all the others are drugged too! They 
read voraciously, perhaps, and then their minds are 
impaired by too much gleaning; they acquire nothing 
but a superficial knowledge of certain facts. They 
are broad-minded, modern and iauterested? That 
means that they are thrilled by dangerous teachings 
on psychology and other social topics that they are 
ill-prepared to receive ; and they are just able, as a re- 
sult of their reading, to discuss the complexes of other 
people, a legitimatized form of scandal-mongering ! 

There are innumerable books and it is a social duty 
to read as many as one can, and to leave those one 
can’t but really ought to read in a prominent position 
in our home : and pathetic are the results. 
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The swollen stream of ink has brought us a 
corresponding increase of credulity. Explorers have 
lied and lied again about the big fishes they have 
caught in Southern seas, about buried civilizations, 
and about lost races. Scientists have lied shamelessly 
in books that purport to be divine revelations; in the 
Dark Ages they would have been laughed to scorn, 
but in this age of Light thousands of men and women 
whose minds are warped by the superstition of the 
printed word hail them as prophets. 

Perhaps the chief function of ink nowadays ts to 
advertise. Novels advertise the licentious minds of 
the novelists. Histories advertise the lively imagina- 
tions of the historians. Theological studies advertise 
the dexterity of clergymen. And poems show forth 
the prosiness of poets. The press and the hoardings 
that defile the countryside, the decorations of railway 
carriages, the burdens of sandwichmen, placards and 
the wrappings of parcels are all part of the advertiser’s 
endeavour to vitiate men’s taste. The devil, under- 
standing the power of matter over mind, has used ink 
as a means of destroying man’s stomach. All the 
poisons of tinned salmon, sardines and canned 
meat ruin man’s digestion and impair the work- 
ing of his intellect. And one quack medicine does 
more bodily and spiritual harm than all the witches of 
the Middle Ages. In short, ink has deluded men into 
the belief that many injurious superfluities are essen- 
tial to human existence. But, even worse! ink has 
deluded men into the belief that they can get some- 
thing for nothing ; they actually believe that cigarette 
coupons and packets of tea vouchers represent the 
Magnanimity of monopolists ! 

_ The average man’s worst disability in this era of ink 
is that he can read. It is much to be lamented that the 
shining example of the burning of the library of Alex- 
andria has not been followed periodically through the 
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centuries. Next to the Enclosure of the Commons 
the worst act of enslavement in this country has been 
the enforcement of learning coupled with the endow- 
ment of free libraries. Knowledge is so readily avail. 
able now that no one troubles to find out anything for 
himself : he goes to a public library and picks some- 
one else’s brain, marking his place in the book, in at 
least one case, with a piece of bacon-rind : such te- 
ference is not a sign of progress but of neglect. Itis 
encouraged deliberately : soak the mind in ink and it 
will not exercise itself inconveniently in thinking. 
What wonder, then, that religion ultimately 
suffers most from this pollution? Step by step, 
the devil has advanced, starting with the print. 
ing of the Bible, advancing through ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ until he has reached the printing of * This 
Mysterious Universe ’ by Sir James Jeans, ‘ Beyond 
the Veil,’ by the Reverend Vale Owen, and * What | 
Believe,’ by Lord Russell. Recently Sir Oliver Lodge 
made this profound statement as a concession to the 
religious opinions of the United Free Churches: 
‘ Science is beginning to recognise that outside this 
material world exists not necessarily a spiritual but at 
any rate a non-material world.’ Sir James Jeans and 
Professor Eddington, who are scientists, take it upon 
themselves to descant on metaphysics. Julian Huxley, 
further, denies the existence of God on the authority 
of his own eminence as a biologist. And men and 
women up and down the country lap up this inky pot 
son, then, with a bland countenance, say ‘ You know, 
there isn’t a God. All the clever men say that.’ The 
one truth they have got hold of is misconstrued : clever 
men are not wise men, and wise men are not clever. 
And finally there is the matter of songs. No longer 
do we sing because we are happy and because song 1s 
a spontaneous expression of joy; we sing because we 
remember that our forefathers sang, and because the 
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Too much Ink 


noise of our tired voices deadens the sounds of chaos 
in our ears. No longer do we sing the songs that 
poets or we ourselves have made ; we sing, from cheap 
paper cheaply printed, inane words strung together to 
embody some doubtful meaning, to suggest what the 
Censor will not pass in plain language. 

Try to imagine a world without printing presses and 
the tyranny of ink. Only the best stories and songs 
would survive, and they would achieve an immortality 
denied to the printed word. The tale of Cinderella 
was told in Ancient Egypt; it has run no risk of ob- 
livion until now when it is threatened by the over- 
crowding of the publishers. All folk stories are com- 
mon to all nations and all times, and it is only neces- 
sary for Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser to rescue Hebridean 
lyrics because cheap print has made men too lazy to 
learn from their fathers ; and such rescue-work is their 
destruction ; once in print the songs enjoy a vogue and 
are then forgotten, displaced, it may well be, by the 
score of the latest musical comedy. 

The Government, free of the shackles of the Press, 
would be able to rule again, and the only public re- 
cord of its transactions would be a form of Hansard 
report. 

The art of conversation would be regained; first, 


_ men’s minds would be localised, and their interests 
_ More intensive ; our native tongue would be purer, for 
_ speech is rarely influenced by verbal importations— 
_ novels and newspapers to-day teach us the slang of the 


United States ; and dialect, that invaluable ally of self- 
respect, individuality, patriotism and independence, 
would revive from the strangle-hold that the snobbery 
of the Board School has laid upon it. 

No longer, without ink, would the drama be de- 
based by prolixity, and scholars would not write in- 
conclusive theories on corrupt texts for the mystifica- 
tion of aspirants to academic honours. The Bible, not 
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easily available, and reverently guarded, would be 
authoritatively interpreted. 

Without papers and pamphlets to explain their 
grievances, men would not know they had any. With- 
out printed propaganda no useless commodities could 
be foisted on the public, so that waste would be mini- 
mised ; and as waste is the explanation of mass-pro- 
duction, that particularly pernicious form of industry 
would die a sudden death; Distributists, it must be ob- 
served in parenthesis, must stop sending out literature 
and concentrate upon relieving the masses of their 
intolerable burden of education, ‘if they are to rein- 
state them on the land. Without psycho-analytical 
books to warn them, people would not know they had 
complexes ; they would not know how gravely ill they 
are, so they would be less of a nuisance to everyone 
else and of less interest to themselves. 

Imagine the delectable hours of leisure in a State 
without books! Family life, community life, national 
life, would be real once more. Tales told by the fire- 
side in companionship; a symposium in the village 
inn; games played for enjoyment and exercise; and 
handicrafts leading men’s bodies and minds to God. 
There would be peace and tranquillity in the country- 
side and cleanliness in the towns. In that renewed 
freedom men would learn to live and love again, in the 
strength of reality. 


RoNnALD RICHINGS. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE MISSION FIELD 


HE return to Europe of Bishop Francis Stein- 

metz, Vicar Apostolic of Dahomey, after thirty- 
eight years in French West Africa, recalls a romance 
of missionary enterprise which is worth recording. He 
belongs to the Lyons Society of African Missions, 
founded by Mgr. Marion de Brésillac in 1856. The 
holy founder applied in the first instance for Dahomey, 
but was refused by Propaganda on account of its evil 
reputation. It was considered the most pernicious dis- 
trict of the West African Coast from the malignity of 
its climate and the barbarity of its population. Instead 
he was allotted Sierra Leone, itself a sufficiently diffi- 
cult post, as events were to prove. It was only at a 
later period, after his death, that it was found prac- 
ticable to attempt the evangelisation of Dahomey : 
that, therefore, Bishop Steinmetz has been able to rule 
his tropical diocese for twenty years or more, and re- 
turn to Europe in full health and vigour, is eloquent 
testimony of the progress made in the Dark Conti- 
nent. 

When Mgr. de Brésillac had made sufficient pro- 
gress with his newly-formed congregation for the Afri- 
can Missions, he left for the West Coast of Africa, 
burning with zeal, early in 1859. His Society then 
numbered little more than two dozen priests and stu- 
dents, and of these a small party of three priests and 
one lay brother, with M. Raymond as Superior, had 
already preceded him at Sierra Leone a year previous. 
Leaving his Society at Lyons under the charge of a 
very remarkable man, Father Augustine Planque, 
whom he had chosen as his co-adjutor and successor, 
the holy bishop did not wait with worldly prudence to 
see his congregation further expand and consolidate 
before venturing afield, but hastened to Sierra Leone 
to rejoin the small contingent there. On arrival at 
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Freetown on May 14th, 1859, it was discovered 4 
virulent epidemic of yellow fever had broken out, the 
most violent experienced for nearly thirty years. So 
great was the devastation caused that the Captain of 
the vessel hesitated to allow his distinguished pas- 
senger and his party to land. ‘ I am the Bishop of 
Sierra Leone,’ de Brésillac replied; ‘ it is my duty to 
be there.’ With that he was permitted to disembark 
with his companions. 

At first all went well and the joy of the young con. 
munity at being rejoined by its founder was great. 
But a tragic dénouement was soon to follow. One of 
the fathers fell ill and died, another followed, anda 
lay brother had to be shipped home broken in health. 
Soon only two of the little party remained, M. Ray- 
mond and de Brésillac. Then they, too, died, on the 
25th and the 28th of June respectively, and were buried 
together, the prayers at the grave-side being said by 
the Anglican bishop in the absence of a Catholic 
priest! The entire Mission to Sierra Leone had been 
wiped out within six weeks of the Bishop’s arrival. 

The. consternation with which the news was re- 
ceived at Lyons can be imagined. Father Planque 
called together the young Community of scarcely more 
than a dozen souls, and suggested they should be dis- 
banded. But he was met with a heroic refusal; they 
would carry on! Father Planque was commissioned 
to proceed to Rome to lay their case before the Holy 
See and await its decision. 

There he received a cordial welcome, and Pope 
Pius IX, embracing him, exclaimed : ‘ The work will 
live; it will live!’ Father Planque was confirmed in 
his appointment as Superior of the Society and, armed 
with the necessary authority, returned to Lyons. He 
set to work with indomitable energy, undismayed by 
the heavy, task imposed upon him, and after half a 
century of strenuous labour had the satisfaction of 
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A Romance of the Mission Field 


seeing the Society firmly established and succeeding 
in what at first had seemed an almost hopeless task. 

For it must be remembered that the sphere of acti- 
vity chosen by the Congregation was one of the worst 
in the whole of the vast missionary field of the Church. 
The West Coast of Africa was then, and for long 
after, known as the ‘ white man’s grave.’ Such was 
the toll of life taken by the deadly climate and the 
dreaded black-water fever, that the average length of 
life for the missionaries for the first forty years of the 
Congregation’s labours on the Coast was not more 
than from three to five years, while by 1870 the age 
of the oldest priest on the Mission did not exceed 
forty-two. Apart from the labour incurred in raising 
funds, gaining postulants, and expanding the work in 
Europe, the mere strain of sending relay after relay 
of recruits to Africa—once work had been re-begun 
there—to replace those so prematurely fallen at the 
front, must have been stupendous. But the Society 
never faltered, and is now firmly rooted in the once 
barren soil of ‘West Africa, where its congregations 
of native Christians number nearly three hundred 
thousand souls, over an immense district of fifteen 
hundred thousand square miles. European influence, 
hygiene and medical science have done much to ame- 
liorate the conditions of living for both the white man 
and the native; but the toll on the health and life of 
the missionaries is still severe, and Bishop Steinmetz’s 
record of thirty-eight years of service is unique. 

Already within three years of de Brésillac’s death 
the Society was in a position to resume active labour 
on the mission field, and this time it had the consola- 
tion of being allowed by Propaganda to go to Daho- 
mey, the first goal of its Founder’s ambition. Some 
idea of the difficulties which had frightened the autho- 
rities may be gathered from the following description 
of a French traveller, writing at a later date. 
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‘ For those,’ wrote M. Louis Prout, in his African 
Visions, ‘ who lived between 1880 and 1894, the word 
Dahomey evokes disgust; it is synonymous with un- 
precedented ferocity and unimaginable savageness; 
it evokes the most terrible visions of incredible heca- 
tombs and ritual feasts consecrated by innumerable 
massacres accompanied by the frenzied cries of a de- 
lirious population. There, as it is pronounced, one 
sees under one’s eyes multitudes of wretched victims 
thrown on to the top of walls, fastened to baskets 
whence only the head emerges to fall under swords 
red to the hilt . . . . one sees long lines of stakes 
placed by the King of Porto Novo at the frontiers 
of his territory which are nothing but human corpses 
— Dina a" 

hings were worse in 1860 than 1880; nevertheless, 
there was another side to the picture. Relatively the 
climate was reported upon favourably if sufficient pre- 
cautions were taken and immune from the epidemics 
which periodically ravaged Sierra Leone. And if its 
evil reputation for barbarism was well deserved, the 
lives of Europeans at least had always been respected, 
while the reigning King of Dahomey was anxious to 
establish friendly relations with the European powers, 
especially France. The moment seemed favourable, 
therefore, to make a start, and a pontifical brief was 
obtained by which all the territory from the Volta to 
the Niger was erected into a Vicariate Apostolic and 
confided to the care of the Society. The diocese of 
Dahomey had been founded, and on January 3rd, 
1861, asmall party of three priests under Father Fran- 
cis Borghero, an Italian of Genoa, set sail for the dis- 
tant post. 

There is no need to record the varied fortunes of 
the new missions, which, once firmly established, has 
continued to prosper ; but some idea of the transforma- 
tion of the native character it has been able, in con- 
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A Romance of the Mission Field 


junction with other European influences, to effect may 
best be obtained from the writer already quoted. On 
first setting foot in the country, he remarks, one would 
naturally expect to see ferocious countenances marked 
with cruelty, Instead, one is surprised to-day to meet 
only faces ‘ sweet and intelligent, welcome looks and 
glances subtle and lively, though also calm and mea- 
sured, such as belong to the most inoffensive people.’ 
Although he ascribes this transformation solely to the 
‘paix francais,’ which has caused humane virtues to 
replace the native cruelty, no one can doubt how 
much of this is due to the softening influences of Chris- 
tianity and the educational efforts of the missionary. 
For of the two million inhabitants of Bishop Stein- 
metz’s Vicariate, thirty thousand are Catholic, with 
nineteen primary schools, attended by four thousand 
boys and girls. But an even better indication of the 
extent of the Church’s influence on the native charac- 
ter is the success which has already attended the 
bishop’s efforts to create a native clergy. 

There is perhaps no more difficult work to which the 
Church sets her hand in pagan countries than the crea- 
tion of a native clergy. ‘ You do not know the Bag- 
anda,’ said a native Chief to a French Missionary; 
“you will never make a priest of him.’ None the 
less it is one of the most important tasks which cries 
out to be undertaken. For not only will a native clergy 
be able to ‘ carry on’ in case of persecution if the 
foreign missionary is banished—as might, for instance, 
happen to-day in China—but the message of the native 
priest carries a greater conviction to his countryman 
than anything a stranger may say. ‘ How can we 
know,’ African natives have said to the missionaries, 
‘that you speak the truth to us? But when our own 
people tell us we must believe.’ And experience in 
Africa has shown the astounding effect the preaching 
of native priests has had on their hearers. 
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It is natural that Bishop Steinmetz, as a true son 
of the founder of his Society, should be particularly 
anxious to advance such a work. For it was his very 
advocacy of this cause—the formation of a native 
clergy—which had wrecked Marion de Brésillac’s 
career in India. He had begun his missionary life in 
the venerable Society of the Missions Etrangéres, and 
even before his departure from the Rue du Bac, its 
headquarters in Paris, for the Far East, had an- 
nounced his intention of making this his chief work. 
But he had met with much opposition, for the difficul- 
ties in his way were great, and he was in many ways, 
like other pioneers, in advance of his time. He left 
India his career apparently ruined, though in reality 
guided by Providence to the true work of his life. 
Africa not India was to be the stage. And the policy 
he advocated, with so much zeal and self-sacrifice, 
nearly a century ago, is now the guiding principle of 
missionary action in all the pagan countries of the 
world. Bishop Steinmetz has built a seminary which 
already houses thirty-eight students, and he is enthu- 
siastic in his praise of the native priest. It is interest- 
ing to recall that he had already the project of the 
seminary in his mind when he visited Europe in 1912 
and received the warm encouragement of Pope 
Pius X. 

With their slender resources it has not been pos- 
sible for the missionaries to reach all the tribes of 
Dahomey, and the Bishop has given an interesting 
account of one of these to a Fides correspondent in 
Rome. It is the ‘ Somba’ tribe, living in a moun- 
tainous district in little forts guarded by towers. The 
ground floor is occupied by the cattle, well protected 
against wild beasts; the first floor is the living room 
of the family; the crops are stored in the attic. 
Although so extremely primitive that they do not even 
possess clothes, they are noted for the purity of their 
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A Romance of the Mission Field 


morals and their honesty. And the Bishop gave an 
interesting example of the latter. The administration 
had sent them a number of farm implements to hel 
them in their work. Some time later one was returned. 
It had belonged to a man who had failed to pay for 
it, and his heirs returned it rather than even seem to 
be connected with a theft. 

Perhaps it may be the Bishop’s consolation in 
Europe to obtain sufficient personnel to enable him on 
his return to Africa to send a resident missionary to a 
tribe that would appear so well to deserve one. 


Francis J. Bowen. 











TWO ORIEL MEN IN IRELAND 


WO Fellows of Oriel walked daily in the calm 

and classic ways of Oxford. They were bosom 
friends, and, men said, kindred spirits, burning and 
shining lights of their college, then the leading Oxford 
college in culture, studies, and famous names. The 
elder, tall, strenuous, robust, talked didactically, 
rather pompously, but with precision of thought and 
word. He was an author of text-books on Logic and 
on Rhetoric, and on the Johnsonian principle, that 
‘who drives fat cattle should himself be fat,’ was a 
living embodiment of the science and the art of accu- 
rate thinking and correct phrasing. He was Richard 
Whately (1787-1863). 

The delicate, pale youth by his side, another Fellow 
of Oriel, listened and learned from Whately—and 
learned with lasting profit to himself and to the men 
of all time, logic and rhetoric. Both were parsons, 
staunch Protestants. In their walks several times they 
met poor strolling Irishmen, ragged, hungry Papists, 
toilers from the fields, beggars, ballad singers. The 
dons were almost heedless, unobservant of the poor 
human clods, their religion, their country. If any seer 
or sybil had told those master-thinkers that one of them 
would become a bitter opponent of the faith and for- 
tunes of Ireland, as a leader of politics and religion in 
the fateful isle, and that the other would after a for- 
lorn expedition come to love Ireland and be a prince 
of her faith—both Richard Whately and John Henry 
Newman would have laughed, logical and rhetorical 
laughs. Yet Fate destined the Oriel men to drift, to 
part, and to live in Dublin, not under the same roof 
as at St. Alban’s Hall and at Oriel, but within five 
minutes’ walk of each other’s houses. In the Ireland 
of their day, each was a leader in religion : Whately in 
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Two Oriel Men in Ireland 


Erastian, narrow Protestantism; Newman in the old 
religion. They never met, never renewed the old Ox- 
ford friendship. 

Newman always retained the liveliest feelings of 
thankfulness to Whately, but Whately, who had given 
to his pupil companion the weapon of keen, sharp 
logic, was enraged by the use made of it, Reading the 
Fathers, studying the history of the Arians, the Dona- 
tists, the history of the Catholic Church led Newman, 
the Fellow of Oriel, the pupil and companion of 
Whately, to write with great dialectical and rhetorical 
force the Tracts for the Times, The Tracts and their 
results alarmed, dismayed, enraged Whately, who 
wrote feeble Cautions for the Times, an antidote 
from Dublin against Oriel’s Romeward tendencies. 
In these and his other writings Whately was bitter, 
scornful, unfair to his old friend of Oxford days. 

To Ireland, the fateful isle, the grave of so many 
reputations, Whately came in 1831—just a hundred 
years ago. In Oxford he was a liberal in politics, 
supported the Bill for the Emancipation of Catholics, 
and aided and abetted reform. His appointment to 
the See of Dublin by Lord Grey came as a surprise 
to him, and, although it carried immense prestige, 
great scope for patronage in Church and State, and a 
salary of £20,000 a year, Whately was not elated. He 
loved his Oxford life, calm, studious, with tried 
friends and associations ; and probably he foresaw the 
chilly welcome which the crusty bigotry of Protestant 
Ireland was to give a liberal political prelate, who had 
supported reforms preached by their hated and 
dreaded enemy, O’Connell. 

He never gained Protestant popularity, though he 
thirsted for praise and popularity. The clergy of 
higher rank and the nobility were wildly jealous to 
see an English clergyman imported and salaried richly 
whilst the ignoble noble families, the Beresfords, 
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Stopfords, Trenches, Loftuses, Barnards, were, they 
knew, far more competent to lead the war against the 
Catholic Church in Ireland. The Protestant party 
had been administering school funds for all Ireland 
primary education. They insisted on all pulpits— 
Catholic and Protestant—reading the Bible in the Av- 
thorized Version daily. The Papists—priests and laity 
—clamorously and continuously protested, boycotted 
the schools, mauled the biblicals, and a Royal Com- 
mission deprived the bigots of funds. Whately ap- 
proved of and became Chairman of the National Edv- 
cation Board, which was to give primary education 
without even a suspicion of proselytism! The Pro- 
testant clergy raged and ranted, called him Judas, re- 
fused to let such a system into their school-houses, 
refused teachers, salaries, grants, hoping for failure 
and collapse. Whately was firm in his allegiance to 
the scheme, but clung to Bible instruction, refusing 
the Douay version to be admitted, or lessons on Irish 
history to be printed in the school-books. 

When in Oxford, he had written a book, The Errors 
of Romanism; so, the Catholic clergy were very vigi- 
lant, prompt in resistance to any compromise, appre- 
ciative of his fair-mindedness, his driving force. He 
had something which may be called the Oriel manner, 
which is nearly akin to, but not quite co-incident with, 
the Balliol manner, defined by the late Lord Oxford 
as ‘ the serene consciousness of effortless superiority.’ 
lhe Catholic clergy fought hard for the safety of the 
faith of their pupils. With all his charm and subtlety, 
after years of checkmating, he resigned from the 
Board. His fair-mindedness (?) drew eulogy from 
Catholic priests and bishops. His condemnation of 
the buyers of the souls of Catholic children, his gen- 
erosity to the poor, were rightly praised. But, the 
landlords, and Protestant clergy, the ascendancy gang 
hated and rated Richard of Dublin. 
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His treatment of Newman was shabby and mean. 
Newman, years after Whately’s unfair and mean criti- 
cisms, in his Apologia, wrote long paragraphs, ‘And 
now, as to Dr. Whately, I owe him a great deal. He 
was a man of generous and warm heart. He was par- 
ticularly loyal to his friend, and, to use the common 
phrase, “* all his geese were swans”’... . He em- 
phatically opened my mind and taught me to think 
and to use my reason.’ 

In Ireland and in England Newman’s name is re- 
vered. The book he wrote in Ireland, The /dea of a 
University, is the guiding star of Catholic universi- 
ties throughout the world. Poverty and the low stan- 
dards of college education contributed mainly to the 
failure of his Irish university effort. Yet thoughtful 
Catholics, who now see his aims, his ideals, his noble 
self-sacrifice and labours, bless his name. 

Poor Dr. Whately’s name and fame are dead in 
Oxford ; and in Ireland his name and fame might have 
been inscribed on the long roll of well-intentioned 
failures sent to help the Green Isle. The Psalmist 
told men of all time that the enemies of a man’s house 
are his family. Dr. Whately’s daughter, filially, wrote 
his ‘ Life ’; it blighted, withered and killed his name 
_ and fame. She was an ardent, burning and shining 
_ light in the proselytizers of Dublin, a skilled army. 
She reveals that Richard of Oriel, the high-minded, 
honourable, transparently honest, was, secretly and 
actively, Judas against Catholic Ireland. He paid 
largely for the hirelings sent to pervert the poor in 
Connaught. He wrote, ‘ I believe that mixed educa- 
tion is gradually enlightening the mass of the people 
in Ireland, and if we give it up, we give up the only 
hope of weaning the Irish from the abuses of Popery. 
But I cannot venture openly to profess this opinion. 
! cannot openly support the Education Board as an 
instrument of conversion. I have to fight the battle 
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with one hand, and that my best, tied behind me ” (Life 
vol. ii, p. 246). 

Old Horace wrote that they change their sky but not 
their mind who run across the sea. The Fellow of Oriel 
changed his sky, but not his mind, full of the ‘ Errors 
of Romanism,’ full of the old dread shouted long ago 
by the scribes and pharisees—‘ the Romans will come 
and take away our place and nation.’ 


E. J. Quictry. 





NEVER TIRE OF DOING GOOD 
[From the Spanish of Fernan Caballero. | 


PEASANT proprietor had two sons. The elder 
A was impressed for military service and sent to 
America, where he had to remain for many years, On 
his return he found his father dead and his brother 
rich in the possession of all the family property. He 
went, therefore, to his brother’s house, and to his ques- 
tion, ‘ Don’t you know me?” he received for reply 
only a surly ‘ No.’ When he humbly made himself 
known, his brother told him to go to the granary, and 
there in the loft he would find an old chest, which 
was all his father had left him in his will; and with that 
the uncouth brother turned on his heel and left him 
without further welcome. 

Our traveller, therefore, went up to the loft and 
found there only an old worm-eaten chest. ‘ What 
in the world,’ said he to himself, ‘ can I do with this 
rotten old box ? However, blessed be the will of God ! 
it will perhaps do to make a fire with,’ for it was winter 
and extremely cold. He, therefore, put it on his back 
and, returning to his lodgings, borrowed an axe, and, 
as he was chopping it up, he came on a piece of paper 
which was behind a secret sliding panel at the bottom. 
He took it up and, reading it, found it to be a receipt 
for a large sum of money deposited on loan by his 
father. On presentation the sum was given up to him, 
so that now he was rich. 

Shortly afterwards he was one day going through 
the town, when he met a woman crying very bitterly; 
he asked what was the matter, and she answered that 
her husband was lying very ill indeed, and not only 
had she no means of Susie him necessary food and 
medicine, but he was even in danger of being carried 
off to prison on account of a debt that he owed. 
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‘ Don’t be alarmed, my good woman,’ said our 
friend, whose name was Joseph; ‘ they shall not put 
your husband in prison, nor sell anything he has; I will 
see to evetything; I will pay his debts, bear the cost 
of his illness, and if he does not get well pay all the 
funeral expenses.’ He was as good as his word, but 
unhappily the debt was so great that with the other 
expenses it absorbed all his means, so that everything 
he had was spent on this work of mercy. He was so 
good-natured, however, that he did not particularly 
mind, but said to himself : ‘ Well, now that I have not 
even anything to eat, I will go and offer myself for 
service.’ Thus he went to the town where the Court 
was, and, since he was a retired soldier, they gave him 
a post among the scullions in the Royal Palace. As 
he had a fine military bearing, and was always willing 
and cheerful, he attracted the notice of the King, and 
so won his favour that in a short time he was promoted 
step by step, until he reached the position of first 
equerry in waiting. Meanwhile, his unnatural brother 
had been stricken with poverty, and he was obliged to 
apply for help to Joseph, who, forgetting entirely his 
churlishness, obtained for him from the King a suit- 
able post in the Royal Palace. 

Far from being grateful, however, for this proof of 
brothetly affection, he was so niled with envy at see- 
ing Joseph’s favour with the King that he resolved 
on his brother’s destruction. Jt was not Iong before 
he discovered an opportunity. The King had fallen 
in love with a young and beautiful princess, who went 
by the name of Princess Bella-Flor, but as His Majesty 
was old and ugly she was not at all attracted to him, 
and had, therefore, retired to an almost inaccessible 
palace in a distant country to evade his advances. The 
brother, therefore, went and told the King that Joseph 
knew her whereabouts, and even sent her secret mes- 
sages, at which the King became enraged and, suf- 
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Never Tire of Doing Good 


moning Joseph to his presence, commanded him to 
set out without delay, and if he returned without the 
beautiful princess he should immediately be hanged 
before all the populace. 


Poor Joseph in great anguish of mind went there- 
upon to the stables to saddle a horse for his journey, 
without, however, knowing where he had to go to find 
the princess. He saw there a white horse, old and in 
poor condition, who said to him: “ Take me, and you 
need have no anxiety on your quest.’ Joseph was thun- 
derstruck to hear the horse speak thus; nevertheless, 
he mounted the animal and rode out with three loaves 
of bread, which the horse had told him to provide him- 
self with the journey. After they had travelled 
a considerable distance, they came to an anthill, where 
the ants were dying of hunger, and the horse said to 
him: ‘ Throw down the bread to them, so that they 


| may not be starved to death.’ ‘ But why?’ replied 


Joseph, “ we need this for ourselves.’ “ No matter,’ 
repeated the horse, ‘ one should never tire of doing a 


> kind action,’ 


They went on further and met with an eagle, who 
had been caught in a fowler’s net. ‘ Get down,’ said 
the horse, ‘ and extricate this poor bird from the 
meshes.’ ‘ But that will take a lot of time,’ ’said 
Joseph, ‘ and the night is coming on.’ ‘ No matter, 
replied the horse, ‘ do what I tell you; one must never 
tire of doing a kind action.’ Further on they pre- 
sently came to a river and saw on the bank a small fish 
struggling in its death throes, as it was unable to get 
back to the water. ‘ Dismount, please,’ said the white 


s horse to Joseph, ‘ and take up the poor little fish, and 


throw it back into the water.’ ‘ But we haven’t a 
moment to lose,’ objected Joseph. ‘ There is always 
plenty of time for a kind act,’ retorted the horse; ‘ one 
must never tire of doing good.’ 
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Very soon they reached a castle in the midst of a 
dense forest, and in the courtyard they saw Princess 
Bella-Flor throwing corn to her chickens. ‘ Listen,’ 
said the white horse, ‘ I am going to do some tricks 
in order to amuse the princess. She will thereupon say 
she would like to ride on me a little, to which you must 
agree. When she is in the saddle I will begin to prance 
and kick; she will be frightened, and you will then tell 
her that I am not accustomed to lady riders, and that 
if she will allow you to mount behind, I shall be im- 
mediately pacified. She will consent, and instantly 
I shall race without stopping until we arrive at the 
King’s palace.’ All happened as the horse had said, 
and it was only when he galloped away at full speed 
that the princess realised she was being carried captive 
to the Court. Thereupon, she let fall the basket of 
corn she held, and it was all scattered on the ground, 
at which she cried out to her companion to dismount 
and collect it. ‘ Don’t trouble,’ said Joseph ‘ there 
are heaps of corn where we are journeying.’ 

After that, as they were passing a lofty tree, she 
threw her handkerchief up on the topmost branch and 
begged Joseph to stop and get it for her. ‘ Never 
fear,’ replied he, ‘ there are plenty of handkerchiefs 
at our journey’s end.’ Then as they crossed the river 
she dropped her ring, and told Joseph he must recover 
it for her, but he replied that there were plenty of 
rings where they were going. 

At length they reached the palace, where the King 
was delighted when he saw that Joseph had really 
brought the Princess with him. She, however, was 
indignant at having been carried away thus by artifice, 
and at once retired to an hotel where she shut herself 


up, refusing to receive anyone. The King entreated 
in vain to be allowed to see her, but finally she said 
she would grant him an interview if he would restore 
to her the three objects that had been lost on the 
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journey. He, therefore, commanded Joseph to go and 
fetch them, for, said he, ‘ You are the only person 
who knows anything about them, and if you fail in 
your quest I will order you to be hanged at once.’ 
Poor Joseph was, therefore, in dire straits, and went 
to confide his hopelessness to the white horse, who 
told him not to be uneasy, but to jump into the saddle 
and together they would go and seek for them. They 
set out thereupon, and soon arrived at the ant-hill. 
‘Would you wish to have the spilt corn? ’ enquired 
the horse. ‘ It is not a question of wishing,’ replied 
Joseph. ‘ Well,’ said the animal, ‘ tell your need to 
the ants, and they will collect it for you, or at least a 
similar quantity in return for your three loaves.’ And 
thus it came about; in less than no time the grateful 
insects had collected the quantity of grain and brought 
it to him. ‘ You see now,’ said the horse, ‘ how it 
comes about that whoever does a kind action sooner 
or later reaps his reward.’ ’” 

Then they came to the lofty tree, where the princess 
had thrown her handkerchief, and there it was still 
on the very topmost branch waving like a flag in the 
breeze. ‘ How in the world am I to get that handker- 
chief down?’ exclaimed Joseph. ‘ I should have to 
have Jacob’s ladder to reach up to it.” ‘ Never mind,’ 
said the horse, ‘ address yourself to the eagle yonder, 
who is the one you rescued from the fowler’s nets; he 
will get it for you.’ And so it was, the eagle was de- 
lighted, and, taking the handkerchief in his beak, 
brought it carefully to Joseph. 

Then they came to the river, which they found very 
much swollen and overflowing its banks. ‘ How in the 
world,’ cried out Joseph, ‘ am I to find the ring in 
the depths of that mighty stream, especially as I don’t 
know where the princess threw it?’ ‘ Don’t be in the 
least anxious,’ replied his mount. ‘ Call for the little 
fish that you saved, and he will get it for you.” And 
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so it was; the little fish hastened to do his bidding, and 
presently came swimming towards him, wagging his 
tail with delight and carrying the ring in his mouth. 

So Joseph returned joyfully with all three to the 
palace. But when they were taken to the princess she 
said she would consent to wed the King, but on one 
condition only, that the soldier who carried her off 
from her palace should be fried alive in boiling oil. 
The cruel King consented to this, and ordered that 
Joseph should be accordingly put into a cauldron of 
boiling oil. As before, poor Joseph went very sorrow- 
fully to his friend in the stable, and told him all. 
“You have no need to be anxious,’ said the whice 
horse; ‘ mount quickly and ride me around the pad- 
dock until I am bathed in sweat, then anoint yourself 
all over with my sweat, and have no fear whatsoever 
when you are thrown into the cauldron; no harm will 
come to you.’ And so it came about. And when they 
took him out he was so rejuvenated and so handsome 
that all the bystanders were struck with admiration, 
and particularly the princess herself, who straightway 
fell in love with him. Then the old King, seeing what 
had happened to Joseph, thought that he himself would 
become young and beautiful, too, if he did the same, 
so he jumped into the cauldron, and was immediately 
frizzled up into a mummy. Then all the people cried 
out that Joseph should be king in his place, and he 
was married to Princess Bella-Flor. But the first thing 
he did was to go round to the stables to thank his 
friend the white horse. 

The horse then told him that he was really the poor 
man whom he had succoured at the cost of all his for- 
tune, and who, knowing he was in danger, had asked 
permission of Almighty God to come and help him and 
repay his kindness, and thus, continued he, ‘ I kept 
on telling you, and I repeat it again now, Never tire 


of doing good. Francis MonTGoMERY. 
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N a gray morning, fasting to be fed, 
I hasten slowly, thinking of this Bread 
Which none but God could have conceived and 
given ; 
And down the ages those quiet altars spread. 


The soul’s one hunger is not eloquent. 
Knowing it knew not what to ask, God bent 
Towards the mouth that so towards Goodness 
turns, 
A comprehending Answer and Consent. 


Because the mind’s mouth is as prone to slip 

As the babe’s eager yet sleep-faltering lip, 
Stumbling its tender supper to pursue,— 

He gives us breakfast from His Heart to sip. 


Oh, not to speak with Thee! What shall I pray? 

Far too immense the words Thou hast to say! 
But with Thy Body’s silent mercy come 

And break this Living Bread for us to-day! 


So, white as pearl of price, there waits the Host, 
Where Faith finds all that to our sight is lost. 

The bare, full, blessed banquet freshly spread. 
For me, God’s emptiest, waits each day God’s Most. 


Crecity HALLAck. 





‘THEY HAVE NO WINE.’ 


ARY Inviolate, my Queen and Dearest, 
Ivory Tower, remote with God, yet nearest, 
Who else will understand 
In all this broken-into world . . . 


Rose of the King, close-furled 

On fragrance, stretch your hand 

From Heaven to keep this heaven, seven-pearled! 
Not against hell, not against beckoned evil, 
(Though what has heaven worse than this selfless sin?) 
But ’gainst unknowing, lest it crown the devil 
With a crown cast far down, where do begin 

All twisted reasons to uncoil and show 

Their godless unsimplicity too late ! 

O Simplest and most True, 

How God declared in you 

Body and soul are one! And with great wonder 
God does Himself forbid 

What He has joined, mankind to put asunder; 
Body without the spirit may not wed, 

Nor for the penny of expediency be sold 

What is for love to worship and to hold. 

Mary, if thou forknow 

There shall be taken 

This little bell-clear tower which I love so 

For use other than Paul’s ‘ great sacrament,’ 

To warn and waken 

Let no small seraph be like arrow sent; 

But bid Saint Death who sealed Christ safe for Life 
His office swiftly do, 

Mary, for her! 


Cectty HALLack. 





THE INHERITANCE 


TO walk one morning very early, 
O To walk through England while the people 
sleep, 
In the windy hour that scatters the wet 
Bright seed of dying stars on grass and sheep, 


When darkness has turned like a sable moth 
To show its underwing of lucent blue 

And the still moon has spent her mystery 
Of motherhood on owls no longer true; 


To walk through England, then, and see, large-eyed, 
The sacramental of her history, 

A tapestry the magian angels weave 

On her cool sky, of her mountains’ frailty 


And of the absence of the sleeping folk 

Who build her otherwise, who breathe on her 
And have breathed, they and their forefathers, 
A foetid frankincense distilled of myrrh; 


To see the holy abbeys climb again, 

With radiant glass and marvellous towers, 
Towards the heaven of man’s destiny 

And star their gothic shadows with wild-flowers, 


To watch the little towns of humble roofs 

Huddle like children near their nursing streams 
And contemplate, with wrinkled streets and doors, 
Their crimson banners marching into dreams. 


EGERTON CLARKE. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A CaTECHISM OF CHRISTIAN Doctrine, as approved by the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of England and Wales, and directed 
by them to be used in all their Dioceses. (Printed and 
published at St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, Sussex; 15/- 
net.) 


To be told you can now buy the Penny Catechism for fifteen 
shillings may sound at the first blush a very dubious benefit. 
Yet we venture to express the belief that the happy thought that 
suggested so beautiful an edition of the Catechism will be fully 
justified. Surely there must be at least five hundred people 
(five hundred is the limit of this edition) who will want to have 
a copy of this spiritual classic such as can stand the test of 
time. Of all the millions of copies of the Catechism which have 
been, and will be, printed, which are daily thumbed and torn 
and in general consumed in their use, how many will survive? 
As a concise compendium of Theology and Philosophy and a 
brief sum total] of Christian wisdom there is no other book in 
English to compare with the Catechism. Something more than 
genius has gone to its making and, occasionally at least, it 
would seem to deserve a better setting than the vile print and 
cheap paper which are its usual accompaniments. This is the 
first attempt to provide a library edition of the Catechism. | 
wonder with what success one could apply at Bodley’s (for all 
its embarrassing wealth in wisdom) for a copy of the Catholic 
Catechism! St. Dominic’s Press has now left such libraries 
without an excuse for such an inability in future. Printed by 
hand on hand-made paper, adorned with wood-cuts by Philip 
Hagreen, and strongly bound, the book is one that will keep 
and that people will want to keep. 


Tue Lives oF THE Saints. By Alban Butler. A new edition. 
Corrected, amplified and edited by Herbert Thurston, S.]., 
and Norah Leeson. Vol. III, March, (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 1931; 7/6 net.) 


Alban Butler never can be superseded. His scholarship and 
encyclopaedic learning (of which even Gibbon spoke with re- 
spect), his accuracy and power of research, and his thoroughly 
orthodox yet sober and moderate Catholicism, place him in the 
front rank of English hagiologists. But, in view of present- 
day growth in historical knowledge, he requires to be supple- 
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mented and corrected. And for this he could have desired no 
better editor than Father Thurston. This third volume main- 
tains the high level of its predecessors. Some of Butler’s 
Lives have been completely re-written, all have been revised, 
and notices of Saints (like St. Clement Hofbauer) canonized 
since his time, have been added. Blessed Henry Suso (whom 
Butler dismissed in a mere footnote) receives adequate treat- 
ment, and the Elizabethan martyrs and those of North America 
do not go unnoticed. The Acts of SS. Perpetua and Felicitas, 
one of the greatest hagiological treasures that has come down 
to us, are very fully set forth in the light of the latest modern 
scholarship. It is only to be regretted that considerations of 
space have necessitated the sacrifice of some of Butler’s ex- 
cellent little homilies, long the favourite spiritual reading of our 
forefathers. As it is, this March instalment contains nearly five 
hundred closely-printed pages. Each notice is without excep- 
tion eminently readable, though perhaps one misses with some 
sadness the flavour of Alban Butler’s own old-fashioned style. 
Historical slips are very few, yet we may note that the Em- 
peror Francis was the successor not of Joseph II but of Leo- 
pold II (p. 258), and the title borne as Anti-Pope by Amadeus 
of Savoy was Felix V not Felix IV (p. 448). 
F.R.B. 


ROBERT AND CLIVE : THE STORY OF A SuRGEON. By Clair Cope. 
(John Bale & Sons and Danielsson ; 6/- net.) 


Dr. Axel Munthe has shown in his book, San Michele, what 
a gifted and vivid pen can make of a doctor’s memoirs. Clair 
Cope’s Story of a Surgeon is not exactly biography, though in 
its twenty-eight little sketches it lets us into many of the secrets 
of the doctor’s life. We are planted into the midst of the 
characters without any very formal introduction, and each in- 
cident and new chapter somewhat abruptly whirls us off to 
fresh scenes—all exciting and stimulating; and once we get 
into the stride of the book we see that the impressionist style 
creates precisely the right atmosphere of the busy doctor’s day 
(and night) which must be prepared to meet every conceivable 
emergency and see all the tragedy and comedy of life in the 
raw. The medical profession is one that has maintained a 
high standard and lived up to its ancient nobility when other 
professions have not refused to fall in with (and down to) the 
prevailing commercialism and stunt advertising. This is not 
to say that the doctor is never assailed by that soul-destroyer, 
avarice, nor to deny that he ever succumbs to greed; but the 
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nature of his healing craft is such as to make him more de- 
tached and disinterested than men of other professions and less 
liable to unworthy or sordid considerations. Of all profes. 
sionals who went to the war, I venture to think none shone 
more gloriously than the doctors. This little book conveys the 
same impression and leaves us marvelling at the charity and 
self-sacrifice of the great medical fraternity—and the impression 
is all the more pronounced because there is no special pleading, 
nor even any effort to conceal the more human of the medico’s 
failings, and the writer is doing nothing more than setting forth 
his own plain statement of a doctor’s experience. The little 
dissertation on Pain in Chapter xxiv is of especial significance 
and value to anyone in search for a Catholic statement of a 
difficult problem. BD 


Tue Unreatists. By Harvey Wickham. (Sheed & Ward; 
7/6 net.) 


The unrealists are William James, Bergson, Santayana, Ein- 
stein, Bertrand Russell, John Dewey, Professors Alexander and 
Whitehead. The book contains good portraits of six of these 
philosophers with irreverent mottoes attached. It is a viva- 
cious criticism of their various philosophical positions from the 
point of view of a robust realism, and might be described as an 
episode in the ancient quarrel between the plain man and the 
philosopher. But that is perhaps too mild a description for 
this slashing onslaught, written in a very lively and picturesque 
style. The idiom is, indeed, rather too lively and _ too pic- 
turesque for the subject, and we fear that many a reader will 
find it difficult to follow the argument. It is philosophy served 
up with jazz and cocktails, and should have an appeal for those 
who like that sort of thing. Yet the book contains not a little 
shrewd criticism of its victims, who are treated throughout with 
a breezy irreverence that may serve as a refreshing antidote to 
popular worship. [.M. 


Or SHogs AnD Suips .... By Thomas Foster. (Rider; 4/6 
net.) 


* Of shoes and ships,’ of jerry builders, publishers, the clergy; 
of unemployment, agriculture, and corrupt business practices; 
of youth, of age, of pernicious ‘ movements,’ of muddled think- 
ing; of all these they talk, the characters in this book, and of 
persons and periodicals presented under transparent pseudo- 
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nyms. I fear that really the time is past to talk of these things ; 
by now. we should be doing, but as we are not it is good) to 
know some eyes are open, and that the urge exists to remedy 
so many appalling abuses; for, if something is not soon done 
about them, I think (if The Girl will permit me to think; she’s 
destructively intolerant and thereby self-contradictory) that we 
shall be forced to ‘ start all over again.’ Frankly, I think The 
Girl talks too much. When, for example, she refers to the 
morals of soldiers during the war, or dresses down The Parson 
on the subject of hiking, her own incomplete perspective debars 
her from truly estimating matters that are largely the subject 
of perspective. 

In reading this book I was frequently reminded of England’s 
Green and Pleasant Land, although it lacks the closer scrutiny 
of problems and the deadly restraint in presenting them that 
we find in that anonymous work. Mr. Foster gives us the 
splendid enthusiasm of youth by way of compensation, and his 
backgrounds are good, although some details in the setting be- 
come a little tiresome; and he seldom weakens his cause by 
allowing a remark like ‘ the French Peasants’ (sic) religion’s 
not devotion, but superstition,’ to pass unchallenged. Certainly 
there is room for counter-attack here and there (I feel that Dis- 
tributism, for instance, deserves less cavalier treatment), but 
undoubtedly the solution arrived at is just: Christianity alone 
can save us; and in that regard the most effective preaching will 
be the kind that is least in favour—the practice, the living of 
Christianity; and in that regard, too, we must strive a little 
more after charity, and the people in this book must come to 
the Source of Christianity, the Catholic Church, for a less sen- 
timental and a more practical exposition of the teachings of the 
Saints. 


R.R. 


La Dévotion au Sacré Ca@ur DE JESUS DANS L’ORDRE DE ST. 
Dominique. Par |’auteur de ‘ Chez les Dominicaines du 
Grand Ordre.’ 


Confusion seems to arise in many minds as to the difference 
between the essence of a devotion and the manner of its out- 
ward manifestation. This is doubtless why it is often said 
that Devotion to the Sacred Heart is a comparatively modern 
thing. What is probably. really meant is that many exercises 
and prayers are now universally practised in honour of the 
Sacred Heart which formerly formed no part of Christian life. 
In his preface to this book, Pére Alix, O.P., shows wherein 
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this devotion truly consists, the author herself continuing to 
treat very clearly of the doctrine of the same subject in her 
first chapters. Here we read: ‘ Le terme de cette dévotion et 
de ce culte, c’est la Personne : Jésus tout entier, tout aimable et 
tout aimant . . . . de tout le Christ lui-méme designé sous cet 
aspect particulier: le don de soi’ (p. 267). Is not this the 
drawing of all Christ’s lovers in every age? The following 
chapters are chiefly concerned in describing the characteristic. 
ally Dominican way of understanding and practising devotion 
to the Heart of Jesus. 

To this end quotations are multiplied: saints and writers of 
the Order from the thirteenth century to our own day, mystics 
of most countries of Europe are cited. England is excepted, 
for the reason that the writer has been unable to procure any 
documents on the subject, and supposes them lost at the time 
of the so-called Reformation. Possibly some English reader 
may be able to supply the missing information. 

Taken together the selected passages seem to show that, to 
Dominicans, this devotion reveals, above all else, ‘ les pro- 
fondeurs de Dieu dans le mystére de l’amour qu’est le Verbe 
fait chair .. . . le culte du Sacré Coeur, c’est le culte de Jésus- 
Amour.’ St. Catherine of Siena speaks simply of ‘the secret 
of His Heart.’ The phrase is one of those she uses most easily 
and eloquently, for instance: ‘ Cache-toi dans la blessure de 
son cété, tu y verras le secret de son Coeur. La douce Verité 
nous montre que ce qu’il fait en nous, il le fait par amour.’ 
Is not the secret of a man’s heart the whole truth about him? 
So, to the seeker after the absolute Truth, the secret of the 
Heart of Jesus reveals all Truth. His very Self. 

The Dominican knows that the cause of the love of Christ's 
Heart is the Infinite Love of Gop, that Gop is Love. But he 
would go farther—explore the depths of that love, see its 
effects, its greatest, and indeed its every manifestation. And 
from his study arises what is surely the passion of each Domi- 
nican heart, the love of the Mass. Herein he finds perfectly 
united the love of the Passion and of the Holy Eucharist, the 
final and greatest ‘ showing’ of the love of Gop made Man, 
‘ in finem dilexit eos.’ 

Dominicans of to-day are foremost among those propagating 
devotion to the Eucharistic Heart of Jesus, but as early as the 
thirteenth century Albert the Great was teaching that this 
Heart, ‘ Cor Dei et hominis Jesu Christi,’ was the reason for 
the institution of the Blessed Sacrament (pp. 34, 139, 140). The 
yook, very well written and of much interest to Dominicans, 
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ends with an appeal—which will find many an echo—to artists, 
writers and theologians, especially those of the Order, to fur- 
ther true devotion to the Heart of Jesus, by producing works 
worthy of their subject. Copies may be obtained, at two shill- 
ings each, from the Dominican nuns, Old Headington, Oxford, 
who can also supply the same writer’s excellent book on the 
nuns of the Order, Chez les Dominicaines du Grand Ordre. 


M.M. 


Essays OF A CATHOLIC LAYMAN IN ENGLAND. By Hilaire Belloc. 
(Sheed & Ward; 7/6 net.) 


Dare we say it? England reserves her honours for false 
prophets, and English Catholics are—intensely English. It 
may be that the splendour of Hilaire Belloc’s dialectic in their 
cause may awake something more than their faint forbearance 
or their futile gratitude, but will they assimilate his thought? 
Have they made their own his epoch-making book on the Servile 
State? It is a clinching correspondence with the Rerum 
Novarum, but did Catholics eagerly buy up the first edition? 
Sheed and Ward are making them read, and their publications 
already constitute one of the finest Home Universities. Selah! 
Here is one of the latest, full of vast surveys and vital analyses 
of radical matters such as Usury, Legend, the Schools, Church 
and State. The last named essay is a treatise in brief on what 
a Catholic ought to know in order to leaven the choking mass 
of misapprehension and misrepresentation which, unless it be 
leavened indeed, will prove to be the sea out of which the last 
Beast of the Apocaypse will rise to persecute. Cardinal Her- 
genrother’s great book on Church and State was done into 
English fifty years ago, but who wants it? Who publishes it? 
This reviewer has seen but one copy in all his lifetime. 

The Letter to an Anglo-Catholic is singularly free from the 
tedium of controversy, and a model to some who sorely need 
one, who have brought with them into the Church a strange 
heavy inconclusiveness which hampers their apology for the 
faith that is in them. It ends on the question: Where is the 
Church? Instead of asking Where is Christ? Recall the im- 
mortal wisdom of Kai Lung : ‘ It is a mark of insincerity of pur- 
pose to search for the sublime Emperor among the low-class 
tea-shops.’ Or this anecdote of Bishop Hedley, who when view- 
ing London from the top of an omnibus was asked by an ama- 
teur apostle: ‘ Sir, have you found Christ?’ Like lightning 
from the blue, the Bishop answered : ‘ Has He been lost? ’ 
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One Catholic newspaper has done the honour of debate to the 
Essay on ‘ The Faith through the Press.’ The author, while 
admitting that a Catholic daily is not a practical proposition, 
suggests the feasibility at least of a weekly review, which while 
refraining from the chronicle of small beer which makes our 
Catholic weeklies a waste of time, will treat all topics current 
in the light of Catholic philosophy and morals. The paper which 
discusses this, proves at the outset that if the time is ripe, the 
personnel is unripe—even sour. The article is largely a cry of 
‘ Where do we come in?’ The obvious reply is ‘ Tradesmen’s 
entrance,’ but the really constructive answer is that Catholics 
as a body are as yet too heterogenous, too inured to the free- 
dom of outlawry to pool their mental weight into such specific 
gravity as would give the needed dignity and poise to the man- 
ner of editing, even were the adequate financial security forth- 
coming. We have a growing number of publicists who do 
leaven the Neo-Pagan press with the Catholic point of view, 
but they work on their own responsibility and plough lonely 
furrows, though less lonely as time goes on. 

There must be many who have read the author’s letter to 
Dean Inge in leaflet form. They will be glad to have that bold 
and stern monument in a more enduring shrine. When it comes 
to the personal opinions of Dean Inge versus those of Mr. 
Belloc, the provincial genius must bow to the judgment of the 
terrestial orb, which is sure. 

Now the appeal of the ideal Catholic weekly would—it abso- 
lutely must—be to this tribunal and to no other, and Belloc is 
one of the few who have ‘ taken silk’ at this bar. He knows 
how, and he keeps the unwritten laws of the practice. Yet | 
personally would not make him editor-in-chief of the Ideal 
Weekly. Excellent as sub-editor or chief of staff would he be, 
but his fine fencing is the least bit over-anxious. A subtle in- 
stance of his limitation (shall we dare to call it?) may be found 
in a very masterly short essay : The Approach to the Sceptic. 
Here he seems to omit altogether the sympathetic approach, in 
his zeal for the noble dynamic of pure intelligence. He deals 
faithfully enough with the impotence to believe, but he never 
asks the sceptic, ‘ What do you hope?’ 

J.O’C. 





THE CRYING NEED 


HE truth of the crisis upon which England is 

entering is becoming clear to a growing number 
of people. In that fact lies the hope of her ultimate 
regeneration. 

Let us summarize the position. 

A little more than a century and a half ago, England 
—or rather her governing classes—plumped for in- 
dustrialism. That is to say they deliberately set them- 
selves to destroy what was then in the main a land of 
peasants, owning and cultivating their patches of 
land and sharing the advantages of the commons, and 
to convert it into a commercial unit based upon fac- 
tories and overseas trade. The immediate pecuniary 
advantages to a limited number of people were strik- 
ing. We had a start of the world, and our expanding 
dominions provided us with an abundance of markets. 
The richness of the land itself in coal and iron ore 
accelerated the success of the experiment. The Eng- 
lish developed a machine-sense and a money-mind, 
and the gradual disappearance of her agriculture was 
compensated for by the large profits made (by the con- 
trolling minority) from the sale of manufactured goods. 
Banks and a huge system of credit grew apace; for 
they were the life-blood of the new enterprise. The 
directness of local production of food and clothing for 
local consumption and use gave way to the dazzling 
indirectness of a network of exchanges, in which each 
mesh of the net gave opportunity to the manipulator 
to squeeze out his little bit of usury. We became the 
carrying and banking centre of the world. 

For those in control and their immediate adherents 
all seemed well, always provided that the growing pro- 
letariat who worked their machines could be kept in 
proper subjection. There were ugly rumblings in the 
revolts of 1820 and later in the Chartist troubles of 
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the ’40’s. Force, followed by the Reform Bill, quieted 
the former; the Repeal of the Corn Laws and the rise 
of the Trades Unions gave hope after the latter. But 
the system by then was ingrained, and the principle of 
it accepted even by those who suffered under it. The 
strikes of more recent years have been nothing more 
than an effort to shift, and perhaps loosen, the bonds 
that galled: the imprisonment has been taken for 
granted. 

But from the beginning there was a canker in the 
root of this gilded flower. Time, and not the struggles 
of human misery, was to bring it to light. The whole 
repulsive plant was foredoomed to decay and perish. 
And the nature of the canker was this. 

As a result of the fact that the energies of an indus- 
trialised nation necessarily pass from the production 
of its own prime needs to the making of money 
through commercial enterprises overseas, two things 
are bound to happen: agriculture must diminish and 
become a subsidiary adjunct to big business, and, 
secondly, money—always concentrating in fewer and 
fewer hands—must, as soon as the first flush of undis- 
puted success has faded, be used’ continuously in de- 
development abroad and the building up there of new 
markets for manufactured goods. Food will have to 
be imported, as well as raw materials for the factories. 
But these imports will grow to be, more and more, 
merely the interest on capital invested in the foreign 
countries, and consequently exchange, in the form of 
manufactured goods exported from home, will be less 
and less required. In other words, the markets for 
such goods will continuously diminish. But the pro- 
duct of factories only feeds a nation indirectly by ex- 
changing it for the necessities of life. Hence, unless 
new markets can be found, the industrialized country 
will starve. For the mere interchange of raw materials 
and manufactured goods does not provide food. 
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This inevitable result, moreover, is accelerated by 
the fact that the newly developed countries, when they 
have passed a certain stage of development, them- 
selves take up manufacture in one form or another 
(there is irony in the fact that England has largely 
financed this process), and this tends further to dimin- 
ish the vanishing markets. 


Meanwhile the nature of the industrialised country 
has become such that a return to self-support is ren- 
dered difficult, The great mass of the population has 
become uneducated in the provision of necessary 
things ; they have been herded into towns where there 
can be no real production, only a modification or an 
exchange of commodities; they have come to think of 
money, and not things, as wealth; and, owing to the 
constant cutting of prices of manufactured goods in 
order to find markets, they have become more and 
more impoverished, and an increasing number of them 
thrown out of work altogether. 


So much for the canker. It has now destroyed the 
flower of English industrialism, and we must act. 


It is of little use to prophesy the form that the col- 
lapse will take. The decline is full upon us: let us 
pray that it be not a sudden and devastating crash ! 
The action to be taken is the important thing, and in 
its broad outlines it is clear. 


We shall need food. We must therefore set about 
to produce food without delay. Not next year; not 
after interminable enquiries by an industrialised gov- 
ernment, but here and now. ach and all of us who 
have the smallest bit of land under our control must 
produce something. Potatoes, wheat (a mere patch of 
It perhaps), eggs, pork, and milk (no matter whether 
from cows or goats). Thousands of us can produce in 
one or several, of these ways. Let us get away, as far 
as it is possible in the welter of financiers and town- 
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bred ways of thought, from the ruling idea of money : 
that money feeds us. It will not feed us if food is 
not there to be bought. 

Then, too, in the matter of our clothes, let us, where- 
ever opportunity offers, breed sheep and learn to spin 
and weave the wool ourselves. So many of us have 
come to half-believe that clothes are produced by Self- 
ridge’s or Hope Brothers; but Selfridge’s and Hope 
Brothers—aye and Woolworth himself—will empty as 
the factories fail; and the factories will fail—are fail- 
ing to-day—in proportion as the making of goods 
means loss instead of gain. 

But, I shall be told, ‘ this is pure panicking ; things 
will re-adjust themselves; there is plenty—indeed a 
surplus—of food in the world; our present difficulties 
are the result of an acute instance of recurrent trade 
depressions; starvation in England is unthinkable.’ 
‘ Unthinkable ’ only because we have grown into 
such a habit of not thinking. Things may indeed re- 
adjust themselves temporarily, by the adoption of 
wider units of control, by a step nearer to the com- 
plete Servile State, or by the juggling of usurious 
national liabilities by the usurers. They may. Or they 
may not. Our financial rulers do not seem over-con- 
fident. But supposing they do, and we are allowed 
another lease of life for vulgar luxury and its con- 
comitant lack of liberty, the crash in the end will be 
all the more severe. If we do not produce things, 
and if we cannot pay for things, we can only live on 
the bounty of other nations; and do they love us so 
much that they will rush in to keep our forty million 
people alive in perpetuum? 

Again, it will no doubt be argued, ‘ granting the 
necessity for increased agriculture and the production 
of primary necessities, this spasmodic, hand-to-mouth 
production by a few individuals is powerless to avert 
a catastrophe. There must be a national scheme, a 
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vast reorganisation by the State with modern mechani- 
cal appliances and the necessary capital.’ God knows 
it may come to that, if the crash 1s sudden and the 
starvation of millions imminent! But it is a hair of 
the dog that has bitten us: it is all of a piece with 
decaying commercialism and the era of the merchant. 
The only real cure is to begin from the other end, 
however slow the process may be. To adopt any other 
course is simply to spread the poison. The smallness 
of the beginning is the best earnest of sound vitality, 
provided that the growth comes from the soil itself, 
which is the only source of wealth, and is tended by 
the people, for whose benefit and happiness it springs. 
For in a very real sense the transition from financial 
credits to food realities is a transition from what is big 
to what is small; from vast wealth (and correspond- 
ingly vast penury) to a small competence; from pro- 
longed processes of exchange to direct consumption 
of produce ; from long-distance transport to local mar- 
kets; from big business to small properties. 

Let each individual and family produce in any 
practical way open to them some at least of the necessi- 
ties of life, and co-operate as far as may be with others 
in their locality. If this will not stem a sudden crash, 
it will at all events lay open the only way towards the 
re-creation of a peasantry, without which a country 
cannot continue to live long. It will be a dependence 
upon realities instead of illusions, and it will allow 
men to learn by degrees to think sanely. 

The Government of England, at the moment I 
write these lines, are racking their brains to find a way 
of raising money to balance the budget. One thing 
is certain: they must take it from somewhere. What- 
ever happens, the majority of us are bound to be the 
poorer. Why not sow our poverty on soil which can- 
not fail to give increase, not of poverty, but of wealth? 
For the peasant possesses real wealth, whereas the 
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stock-and-share millionaire often has little and never 
produces any. 

We shall have to be content to forgo many luxuries 
to which we have become accustomed. Our manner 
of life, and still more the trappings of it, will have to 
change. But is it such a disadvantage to be rid of 
the slavery of the office and the factory, and the aching 
worry of ‘ keeping up appearances ’? 

Happiness has been long absent from England. We 
bid her depart nearly four hundred years ago when we 
flung aside the Truth for money. And money since 
then has built up the toppling tower of industrialism. 
Let us invite her back under the only conditions in 
which she can live. 


REGINALD JEBB. 
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CATHOLIC SPAIN 


N the minds of many the recent events in Spain 
| have raised an uneasy doubt as to the boasted 
Catholicity of that country. Crowds look on apathe- 
tically whilst a relatively small band of ruffians 
pillage and burn and desecrate those things most sac- 
red to a Christian and a Catholic. For the outburst 
did not limit itself to a mere schoolboy prank, in un- 
doubtedly bad taste, for the annoyance of the more 
militant elements of the clerical party; but from such 
beginnings it spread to an inexplicable fury against 
all Catholic beneficent institutions, and assumed in 
churches and chapels the proportions of classic and 
revolting sacrilege. 

Can this, then, be a Catholic country, where such 
things are suffered without protest, where the people 
look on apathetically and see the benefactors of their 
children ejected and the most sacred Mysteries of their 
religion profaned? The answer, like most answers, 
requires a careful use of distinctions. 

We should not, I think, brush aside too hastily the 
opinion of many Catholics that the danger of ‘ Catho- 
lic ’ countries, the disadvantage which always accom- 
panies an officially Catholic State nowadays, is that 
of a ‘ Clericalism ’ leading inevitably to Anticleri- 
calism. This ‘ Clericalism,’ it is held, right in theory 
and within its limits—for it upholds the Catholic prin- 
ciple of complete sovereignty for the Church within 
her own domain and in spheres which directly con- 
cern her divine mission—this more secondary aspect 
of revealed Religion is too often abused, leading to 
formalism, and decay of deep spiritual life amongst 
the people. Men who might otherwise have been good 
Catholics are driven into the camp of anticlericalism. 
Their ideality is often no worse than a virulent and 
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unbalanced distortion of a mentality that might well 
find its place within the Church. To this fundamen- 
tally moderate mentality is added, owing to lack of 
real education, a whole farrago of definitely un- 
Christian and un-Catholic philosophies picked up by 
bearded ‘intellectuals’ on their travels round Europe, 
and putting an unmeasurable distance between two 
camps much less opposed in fundamentals than is 
imagined. 

Whatever truth there is in this view of things, in 
Spain a state of affairs that would easily lend support 
to it could be seen almost in its ‘ reductio ad absur- 
dum.’ On the whole, the clerical party received with 
complete intransigence all manifestations of non- 
clerical culture in the intellectual sphere, made life 
complicated and religion unnecessarily irksome in the 
social sphere. 

Moreover, what there was in the way of truly Catho 
lic social action, along the lines of Rerum Novarum, 
was only in embryonic form, and had not reached the 
mass of the nation. This, again, many felt, was due 
to the fact that it was labelled ‘ Clerical ’ and ‘ bien 
pensant,’ resolutely at war with any and all other 
social organisations, instead of being put forward as 
the simple, humane, Christian, and universal thing 
that it was. 

Spanish Catholicism, so fine in many aspects, had 
become provincial, narrow, more selfishly concerned 
in keeping its own external privileges than in opening 
its arms as wide as the Church of Christ to all that 
might extend His Kingdom amongst men to-day. 

Whatever may be said of the improvement in relli- 
gious teaching and understanding, the fact remains 
that the great majority of Spaniards, in all social 
classes, are abnormally deficient in their perception 
of the Catholic Faith and of what it should mean to 
them. These facts are only too readily admitted by 
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an eminent Canon of Burgos, in an article written 
since the late events. There has been too much 
mechanical religion, he says, the practice of image- 
visiting, excellent in itself, had in Spain become the 
preclusion (because the substitution) of the profounder 
conception and habit of prayer; it had ceased to be the 
mere accompaniment or even the ‘ modus procedendi.’ 
Similarly with the Mass, there was too much of the 
materialistic attitude of treating it, says the Canon, as 
little more than an insurance policy against hell-fire ; 
and even, with many, as the mere vehicle of civil 
honour and auspice. Moreover, the intensely indivi- 
dualistic Spanish nature has run unchecked in its 
isolation of religion from social responsibility, and, 
though charitable institutions have been among the 
brighter spots on Spain’s record, the study of social 
principles and their intelligent application have gone 
the way of other intended reforms in the country. The 
old regime of petty bureaucracy and laissez faire which 
disgusted all patriotic Spaniards—and, most of all, 
King Alfonso—called for a radical cure in every walk 
of life. The King, to the best of his ability, attempted 
to end this state of affairs and to bring Spain up to 
the level of culture and social reform—and above all 
of citizenship—required by her great traditions and 
her greater possibilities. The result was the Dictator- 
ship, which itself indirectly increased the trouble in 
attacking it by abnormal methods, and with an un- 
popular fettering of legitimate liberty. This in its 
turn has brought about a violent reaction and the fall 
of the Monarchy. The King has suffered for the faults 
of the old decrepit ministries and for the decadence of 
the aristocracy, whom he sought in vain to urge along 
the paths of social responsibility and rectitude. The 
element which now appears on the Spanish stage is 
composed of all that go-ahead section of the country 
comprised under the generic term of ‘ intellectuals.’ 
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A recent article in ‘ Les Nouvelles Litteraires ’ was 
perhaps too ready to take these men at their own valua- 
tion as being the only ones who represented and really 
understood the country. The faults of the ‘ intellec- 
tuals ’ are as glaring as their qualities are conspicuous. 
They are deplorably lacking—not through their own 
fault often enough—in deep and broad religious edu- 
cation; many of them have definitely identified the 
Church with the mentality already referred to, and 
are no longer Catholics even in name. Others are 
blind to the sophisms and the dangers of the ‘ état 
laique,’ of ‘ liberté des cultes ’ in a country which 
knows no other religion than the Catholic, of secular- 
ism in the schools. They are all largely children, ab- 
surdly confident in their power to reform Spain and 
blind to the obtuseness and the insolvency of their 
scepticist programme. But they have, beneath it all, 
something of the vision of children, they see that the 
nation must be wakened up, and that education, in 
all spheres, and along modern lines, is the first of 
steps on that road. Further, they are alive to all 
humanitarian considerations, to the evils of war, and 
to the abuses of capitalism, to the need for better 
nursing and housing, and for prison reform. If these 
healthy tendencies can be harnessed to the one 
supreme element of Reality, the Catholic Church, then 
a real renaissance of Spain may be witnessed, with 
consequences incalculable for the rest of Europe, at 
this critical period of the world’s affairs. But if the 
nightmare of a rotten regimen succeeds in remaining 
associated with the Church, as recent events have 
proved it to be, then Spain may go the way of Russia 
or of any other country where the young and vigorous 
forces of idealism are severed from the wise and 
divinely inspired principles of Catholicism. 

When, then, the mobs burn convents and churches, 
nay, when they outrage sacred things, when they do 
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Catholic Spain 


everything most calculated to shock the civilised as 
well as the Catholic sense, we must look, not at the 
material act alone; we must see further and ask, What 
has been intended? Against what was the fury of the 
mob directed? Was it not ultimately the sacred things 
of their faith that the people neglected to defend? Let 
the answer (together with the plea of Masonic and ex- 
otic inspiration) be the Spanish incendiaries’ only 
apology. One who knows Spain can affirm that it was 
not the real Christ who was attacked, not the real 
Church, not the real Religion which the grace of God 
and the faithfulness of generations have preserved in 
the hearts of the Spanish people. Psychologically, 
deep down, the object of hatred and reaction was not 
the Thing itself, but that which had so long enwrapped 
it—the distorted and narrow view which the unedu- 
cated masses of every class had come to take of the 
Catholic Church, due partly at least to their lack of 
proper instruction. Catholicism as it really is, as it is 
known in Rome, in England, France and Germany, 
would not probably have met with such violence. But 
when zeal 1s uninformed by intelligence, when nature 
is reprehensible to the ministers of Grace, when reli- 
gion becomes to be regarded chiefly as matters of 
rich confraternities and damask and gold, then those 
who have been duped or who see their higher ideals 
snubbed and scouted can hardly be blamed for feeling 
that not very much is lost in these deplorable excesses. 
_ There is not sufficient breadth of view to take in the 
fact that Catholicism is greater than they who abuse 
_ it; the reaction, as history abundantly proves, sweeps 
both away without mercy. 

It is, then, to be devoutly hoped that the ‘ enfants 
terribles * who now govern Spain may acquire a wider 
| and less sectarian view of the Catholic Church, may 
see deeper than the cheap rationalism and lay ‘ toler- 
ance ’ which at present inspires them. 
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Further, we must pray that the Father may draw 
them to acknowledge, in the Spanish religion, not 
merely, as they mostly admit, the ideal which is best 
suited to the Spanish temperament, but the veritable, 
objective, transcendent presence of the Son of God 
incarnate who has come to draw all men to Himself, 
and who is with His Church until the ending of the 
world. 

But, that they may be able to do this, Christ must 
shine forth in His members, and the Spanish Church 
and people must develop more fully the sense of the 
Mystical Body, that profound social sense which is at 
the root of all true Christianity. 

It may or may not be that a democratic form of 
government will ultimately suit Spain. What is neces- 
sary, there as everywhere else, is social reform; but 
this social reform will be worse than useless unless 
informed by the real Christian spirit, as indicated in 
detail by the Vicar of Christ in his recent Encyclical, 
the echo of that great social charter given to the world 
by another modern Pope. 

When this living social Catholic Christianity has 
been kindled and set ablaze, then alone will disappear 
the misunderstandings of mere parties, the labels of 
* clericals ’ and ‘ anticlericals,’ the unnecessary wid- 
ening of distances and disagreement beyond the boun- 
daries of irrefragable principle. The Catholic Church 
in Spain will no longer be considered either the mono- 
poly of social retrogression or the vague, all-embrac- 
ing, naturalistic confederation that Liberals, accord- 
ing to their respective schools, would make her. 

But it may cost Spain years of anguish and travail F 
before the fusion and the right balance can be effected. F 


ALFONSO DE ZULUETA. 





CLAUDEL AND HIS SATIN SLIPPER 


HIS ill-informed and totally inadequate scribe 

rushed in to translate Le Soulier de Satin almost 
before he had read it through. In his awe (of later 
date) at the magnitude of the task, he was much up- 
borne by the encouragements of the illustrious author, 
and in the final revisions he had the precious aid of 
Monsieur and Madame Paul Petit, whose keen 
scrutiny eliminated many a slack rendering. To them 
also he is deeply indebted for a glimpse into the mental 
and spiritual history of the present ambassador of 
France at Washington. The said Ambassador has 
translated into French the Unknown Eros of Coven- 
try Patmore. 

Claudel began life—intellectual life— as an honest 
Monist. Possessed by this Calvinism of Philosophy, 
he realised vividly the interplay of all creatures and 
their reactions to one another. His high poetic in- 
stincts led him on to the mysticism of the mind, less 
vague and specifically graver than that of Shelley, and 
here the French genius was never more valuable. He 
brooded on the nature of things and discovered for 
himself an Hegelian mystery, that every single reality 
connotes its opposite: motion connotes rest, and a 
starting-place as well as a winning-post; reality con- 
notes nothingness; and can it be that there is some- 
thing which is motion and rest in one, and an All-in- 
all which can contemplate and contain and actuate the 
Nothingness? So one Christmas afternoon he dis- 
covered how the Infinite had fallen in love with and 
embraced our nothingness, made it His very own; 
and from that hour Claudel may be said to have lived 
anew. 

The Satin Slipper sums up all his adventures of 
mental and physical wayfaring. The whole world, 
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especially the sea, is the stage, and the constellations 
roof his theatre. Movies, talkies, Pirandello inver- 
sions, angelic influences, actor-author-producer inter- 
ventions, high tension relieved by low comedy, all 
these devices are enlisted to show forth Divine action 
moving straight through the crooked lines of our 
failures and disloyalties perturbed by aspiration! 
Time and space be servile ministers and history 
wavers back and forth. The work is vastness em- 
bodied, and two readings will scarcely grasp its scope. 
Hence 

THe ARGUMENT is that all things minister to a Divine 
Purpose and so toone another, be it events or person- 
alities. Even the falterings of circumstance and the 
patternings of personality, sin and falsehood, are 
made to serve truth and justice, and above all, salva- 
tion in the long run. 

The general stage directions say in effect that the 
tensity of the action makes the play so arduous that 
its production had better be as humanly slack as may 
suit with everyone’s convenience. Above all, no pause 
for scene-shifting. 

The author, for his purposes, permits himself to 
telescope times and places: the battle of the White 
Mountain happens before Mary of Scotland appears, 
and she is taken as very much alive after the defeat 
of the Armada, whereas Lepanto is still in the offing. 


First Day 


Scene i: A Jesuit, dying abandoned on a plundered 
ship, prays for his brother Rodrigo, the hero of the 
action, that, since he has refused the directest way to 
God, he may find the selfsame by whatever winding 
road his own will may build unto itself; and that his 
sinful love, bereft of consummation, may avail to draw 
him from self and love of self until he attain to self- 
lessness. 
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Scene ii: Pelagio, husband of Prouheze (Dona 
Maravilla) manifests himself as a man of rigid prin- 
ciple just garnished with humanity. Balthazar, con- 
sciously very human but strong in military honour, 
accepts the charge of escorting Dona Prouheze, mildly 
suggesting his unfitness to take charge of any pretty 
lady, save in the capacity of husband. 

Scene iii: Don Camillo, the villain, discloses a de- 
termination to win Prouheze, guessing that she is but 
lightly attached to her husband. She dallies with him 
just enough to implicate the whole tragic develop- 
ments of the drama. 

Scene iv: Dona Isabel makes with Don Luis the 
secret assignation, which: leads to the wounding of 
Rodrigo much later on. 

Scene v: Don Balthazar is setting off in escort to 
Dona Prouheze, who reveals that she has written to 
Rodrigo. Account of her passion for him, her forced 
and loveless marriage of reverential fear with Pelagio. 
They both look up at the statue of Our Lady, and 
Prouheze takes off one shoe, which, standing on her 
mule, she places in the image’s hands: * that when I 
would go headlong into evil it may be with halting 
foot.’ 

Scene vi: The Spanish King at Belem, discussing 
with his Chancellor the need of a strong hand in the 
new realm of America, asks for a suggestion. The 
Chancellor suggests Don Rodrigo. With some demur 
the King accepts and commands him to be brought. 

Scene vii: Rodrigo, avoiding the pursuivants of the 
King, is resting towards evening, and discussing with 
his Chinese servant his love of Prouheze; he is inter- 
rupted by musket-fire in a distant wood and rushes to 
the rescue of Saint James, whose image, he thinks, 
is being set upon by brigands. 

Scene viii: Jobarbara, the negress servant of Prou- 
heze, is distraught from severe vigilance by a Neapo- 
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litan Sergeant, who has fooled her out of her most 
precious possessions. The Sergeant mentions that he 
is rescuing Dona Musica from Don Pelagio’s matri- 
monial disposition of her. 

Scene ix: Dona Isabel (of Scene iv) sees her lover 
killed by Rodrigo in defence of Saint James’ image 
from the sham attack she had arranged with Don Luis. 
Rodrigo, badly wounded by Don Luis, borrows a car- 
riage from Isabel’s brother and goes off to be nursed 
in his mother’s castle. 

Scene x: Musica and Prouheze, at the fortress inn, 
discuss their lovers fancifully, but Prouheze’s inten- 
sity caps the scene. 

Scene xi: The negress is spell-binding to bring back 
the Sergeant. The Chinese servant of Rodrigo comes 
instead, looking for the money of which she has 
cheated him. She tells him Dona Maravilla is within 
the fortress—he tells her of Rodrigo’s mischance and 
his present lodging, and how Prouheze must be got 
tohim. A band of knights is seeking Musica, and he 
has told them she is quartered at this inn. So they 
are going to attack next evening, and then the negress 
must get Prouheze to leave under cover of the tumult. 

Scene xii: Prouheze escapes with great difficulty. 
Her Guardian Angel looks on, marking and suggest- 
ing. 
Scene xiii : Balthazar confesses that he has connived 
at the escape of Prouheze. He is planning a sham 
defence for a reason visible in 

Scene xiv: The Chinaman confesses to Balthazar 
his responsibility for the attack. The old soldier 
grimly makes him share his risks, which now are turn- 
ing into certainties of sudden death. Supper is served. 
The attackers ask for Musica. Balthazar compels the 
Chinaman to sing for them. On the sea a boat sails 
by with negress, Sergeant, and Musica. Balthazar 
falls across the table shot dead. 
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Seconp Day 


Scene i: At Cadiz in a merchant-tailor’s shop, Cab- 
alleros fitting out for and discussing their coming ex- 
pedition to America under Don Rodrigo. . 

Scene ii: The stage factotum, like a circus-clown, 
tongue-lathering everyone, brings on Prouheze and 
Dona Honoria, just to wile the time while the real 
scene (iii) is being prepared. 

Scene iii: Is the eye of the storm. Don Pelagio as 
guest of Dona Honoria discusses Prouheze. Honoria 
insists on discussing her son Rodrigo, unconscious and 
like to die. Prouheze is in the castle, but has not 
seen the patient. Her presence is favoured by Hon- 
oria, since she thinks it will aid her son’s recovery. 
They fall to discussing Pelagio’s sad, well-intended 
marriage with Prouheze. He concludes that all is 
over between them, and devises a course for Prouheze 
which he knows will keep her straight. He will give 
her a task on all fours with her mighty character. 

Scene iv: Pelagio recapitulates with Prouheze their 
arduous adventures in Africa. He must give up 
Africa, but she must go in his stead. It is the King’s 
commission. ‘ Give me time to think it over,’ says 
Prouheze. ‘ The horses are ready. ‘Attention! Go 
and change your dress !’ 

Scene v: On the Roman Campagna the Viceroy of 
Naples discussing with his suite the European situa- 
tion and the Protestant effect thereon. 

Scene vi: Saint James, as the constellation 
Orion, soliloquizes on Africa and America sundered 
and joined by the Atlantic. He sees the Two Lovers 
likewise joined and sundered. 

Scene vii: The King demurs, on second thoughts, 
to sending Prouheze to such a forlorn hope as Moga- 
dor. He will counsel her to give it up and will send 
Rodrigo with the letter. It will test his capacity to go 
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through with his American commission. _Pelagio cau- 
tiously argues against Rodrigo and Prouheze meeting, 
But the King stands firm. 


Scene viii: At sea becalmed off Mogador, Rodrigo 
chafes, and discusses with the captain Don Camillo, 
as his rival with Prouheze. She cannot love that half- 
Moor, yet it was her hand that fired the gun which 
cut down his main-mast. The currents will drift them 
to Mogador to-morrow, says the captain, as is shown 
by the bit of wreckage fished up that very day. It 
bears the legend Santiago. That is the name of the 
ship on which Rodrigo’s Jesuit brother had sailed for 
Brazil. 

Scene ix : Inside a battery at Mogador a trial of will 
and of skillis going on between Prouheze and Camil- 
lo. She is drawn by him to look through an opening 
at Rodrigo’s ship in the offing. 

Scene x: The action passes to Sicily, where Dona 
Musica, shipwrecked on that coast, is entertaining the 
Viceroy of Naples, who has wandered from his party 
in the moonlight. They talk of love and delight and 
of their marriage soon to be. 

Scene xi: Tense conflict of wills again in the torture 
chamber of Mogador, where Camillo has chosen to 
receive Rodrigo. He gives him a note from Prou- 
heze: ‘I stay. You go.’ Rodrigo, beaten by th: 
note, leaves without sight or speech of Prouheze. 

Scene xii: In the American tropic forest a group of 
Spanish gentlemen adventurers discuss and reveal the 
hardships of the campaign, the weirdness of the land, 
and its relics of strange religions. Their reasons for 
not going on and against going back. These latter 
prevail. 

Scene xiii: The Double Shadow, man and woman, 
protests against the two (Rodrigo and Prouheze) who, 
having one moment made it one, comprising an eter- 
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nity in one instant, are now by their own act tearing 
it asunder by a strain which stretches across the 
world. 

Scene xiv: Now the Moon throws the shadow of a 
waving palm and speaks of rest and alleviation to all 
burdened creatures. It sees Prouheze weeping on 
her wedding night. (Outside the action, later on ex- 
plained, Pelagio dies and Prouheze marries Don 
Camillo to hamper his power for ill.) In words of 
terrifying beauty the Moon tells her thoughts and then 
of Rodrigo’s despairing resignation as his white sail 
tacks to the moonlit coast of Brazil. So ends the 
Second Day. 


Tuirp Day 


Scene i: In the Church of Saint Nicholas at Prague 
Dona Musica, wife of the Viceroy of Naples, who has 
just won the battle of the White Mountain, kneels at 
prayer. Enter Saint Nicholas, whose feast it is, and 
who gives the atmosphere of winter peace. He then 
mounts to his empty niche. Musica prays for the 
child she is bearing, and for the wild and wounded 
people all round. Enter Saint Boniface, giving 
thanks for the victory, praying for the German people. 
He mounts his pedestal. Musica goes on praying for 
the people that she may bring them harmony. Enter 
Saint Denis of Athens, who modifies the effect of her 
words with : no world ever can store up happiness; no 
harmony, except what this world’s music suspends. 
The sea of Slavdom with cold, night, mud, snow, wind 
unceasing, reminds Europe that activity can be vain 
and progress interminably postponed. Mankind 
escapes torture only to suffer boredom. So the East 
has known. But he came west to the prow of the 
good ship Europe which steers forever to the western 
constellations away from the mud and materialism. 
As if inspired by his unheard soliloquy Musica offers 
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God her child to be a gentle influence to come, to 
resolve humanely, these suspensions of good accord, 


Saint Adlibitum closes the scene. He loves this 
land of mills and watersheds, and most of all the 
Danube, for it flows towards Paradise. Even if the 
earthly Paradise is long since dismantled, yet all free 
spaces are full of its rebuilding. Thither ! ah thither! 


Scene ii: Don Fernando, on shipboard for the New 
World, discusses with Don Leopold Augustus the 
obscenity of Nature, the sublimity of grammar, and 
the absurdity of other learned men. It comes out by 
accident that Fernando is brother to that Dona Isabel 
whose betrothed was killed by mistake in that skirmish 
with Don Rodrigo (first day, Scene ix). Isabel is now 
in America married to Rodrigo’s principal lieutenant, 
Don Ramiro. Fernando is bearing Prouheze’s letter 
to Rodrigo, and tells how he came by it. Leopold 
Augustus undertakes the risk of delivering the letter. 
In Scene vy, it is plain that he has died of sunstroke, 
and his landlady beats his clothes and makes the letter 
fall out, as it is unlucky to handle it. 

Scene iii: Is to show the manner of Rodrigo’s gov- 
ernment. He has just destroyed Almagro’s pros- 
perous plantation on the Orinoco, in order to transfer 
his slaves to the great Panama scheme of transporting 
galleons overland to the Pacific. (This is a highly 
important feature to which attention is called repeat- 
edly in the ensuing action.) He compensates Alma- 
gro by the offer of all America south of Lima, along 
with a band of wild young men and desperate veterans 
gathered in Panama. 

Scene iv: Mogador. Night. Three sentries dis- 
cuss how Don Sebastian has been tortured to death 
by Camillo. (Explaining in a few flashes the slow 
horror of Prouheze’s existence in the fortress.) 

Scene v : (Already noted.) The letter. 
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Scene vi: Ramiro and Isabel discuss the Viceroy ; 
her influence, Ramiro’s prospects. No chance while 
Rodrigo remains. Isabel longs for the letter. It 
falls at her feet (as though from Scene v). (She pre- 
sents it in Scene ix.) 


Scene vii: (An introduction to Scene viii.) Again 
at Mogador, Don Camillo puts in the hand of Prou- 
heze asleep a crystal bead of her rosary which he 
has been seeking all day. He senses innumerable un- 
seen presences. 


Scene viii: Prouheze in dream sees the Globe. All 
blue ocean. It turns, and Panama ison its rim. 
More blue beyond. She hears Rodrigo saying her 
name. She longs for him. The greater Island of 
Japan looms up. Slowly it takes the form of a war- 
rior in dark armour, and her Guardian Angel speaks. 
He has her hooked, but he pays out and retracts his 


line. In many luminous figures he shows her Rod- 
rigo and her own soul wrestling with her attachment 
by pitting God against Rodrigo, suggesting milder 
climes than poisonous Mexico or scorching Mogador. 
He is not using her as a fish to play, but as a bait 
to catch Rodrigo. His love for her was the only 
means to make his pride feel the law of altruism, to 
imagine or allow for any other than self. Prouheze 
objects that love dis-sacramented is sinful. The angel 
retorts a famous phrase, ‘ Sin, too, serves.’ He dimly 
forecasts Prouheze’s early death as the appointed way 
for her to serve Rodrigo and finally tosave. He gives 
her a foretaste of Purgatory, with strength and light 
to go through her last earthly trials. Then a sketch 
of Rodrigo’s new departures—Japan, shipwreck (the 
Globe turns, showing the whole Far East from India 
to China). The long purpose of God towards the 
Orient races wedded so many ages to nothingness. 
He vanishes into the land praying Mary for them, and 
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thé whole sky glitters into a great image of The Im- 
maculate Conception. 

Scene ix: The Viceroy Rodrigo, in his palace at 
Panama, is working with his Secretary, Rodilard. 
Dona Isabel amuses herself with singing and desultory 
talk. She alludes to the letter to Rodrigo, which she 
has given to the Secretary. Rodrigo takes the letter. 
* IT cannot read.’ 

Scene x: A terrible duel of wits at Mogador be- 
tween Don Camillo and Dona Prouheze. It begins 
with how and why she married him and goes on to a 
question of the fatherhood of their child. Thence 
to a diagnosis of Camillo’s position and conduct to- 
wards Spanish interests and his own. Then to the in- 
fluence of Rodrigo. Lastly, the nature and existence 
of God. He avows himself Mahometan. But he sees 
Christ in her and cries out for Him! A tense and 
poignant encounter, in which Prouheze wins a victory 
which is left in doubt to the end. 

Scene xi: Rodrigo on the flagship of his fleet sets 
out for Europe. He takes leave, after his peculiar 
fashion, of his Secretary and Dona Isabel. 

Scene xii: The fleet is off Mogador, two months 
later. The Viceroy sees through a telescope a stout 
defence of the fortress against the Moors. He will 
not go to the aid of Don Camillo. He wants Spain 
to concentrate on America and give up Africa. Sud- 
denly the fortress signals a parley, and a boat with a 
— on board is seen putting off from the port. 

n 

Scene xiii: The Viceroy on the flagship receives 
Prouheze in state. She holds a little girl by the hand 
and presents her credentials. She explains her posi- 
tion at Mogador and how she has used it in the interest 
of Spain. She makes the child over to Rodrigo. This 
means that she is returning to her fortress-prison. 
Camillo’s terms are: if you withdraw the fleet I let 
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Prouheze go with it. Rodrigo will take her away, to 
free her from this preposterous renegade. She says 
death alone can set her free. Then ensues the ter- 
rific struggle between sentiment and principle, love 
and duty, expedience and austere honour. In the end 
Rodrigo, broken, weeps. Prouheze is taken on board 
the dark pinnace and the child screams for her. 


Fourtu Day 


All the action of this day takes place at sea, and 
windward of the Balearic Islands. The sea is the 
chief actor in the whole drama. This Fourth Day 
leaves no doubt of it. 

Scene i: Three fishermen are skylarking with a 
fourth, Mangiacavallo, whose bovine wit makes him 
fair game. Don Rodrigo’s ship, all the battered rem- 
nant of his fleet, goes by under one spritsail and on a 
line between two masts flutter images of saints. They 
discuss his pictures, his incongruity with the merry 
gathering of the Armada against England going on 
round about them, and his Japanese painter-graver, 
who carries out his suggestions. All through this day, 
and notable especially in this scene, is a sense of freer 
breathing, a spiritual lightness of heart, in contrast 
to the brooding oppressiveness of the Third Day. 
Prouheze is dead (though ’tis not even hinted) and her 
tremendous victory over self and circumstance bears 
visible or tangible fruit. 

Scene ii: Rodrigo is in his cabin, working at pic- 
tures of saints, dictating them to his Japanese ama- 
nuensis. Don Mendez Leal, a lay figure, ‘ a mere 
silhouette cut out in black cloth,’ hangs upside down 
inacorner. They pass from pictures to reminiscence, 
which tells what has happened since Rodrigo saw 
Prouheze for the last time. Rodrigo gives some ac- 
count even of the adventures of his mind. The futile 
Don Mendez Leal is brought to life by means as en- 
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tirely artificial as himself, farcical but symbolic. One 
result of his actualisation by such novel methods is 
that he is a diplomatist who tells the truth (manifestly 
absurd like his appearance in the scene). Among other 
matters he offers his views on ‘ Christian Art.’ Rod- 
rigo entangles him into a jungle of suggestions for 
subjects of Sacred Art, such as the Earthly Paradise. 
This stumps the Don, or winds him, and he gives up, 
by letting fall what he has really come for. He re- 
ceives a little picture of Saint Gabriel, the patron of 
ambassadors. 

Scene iii: Early morning at sea. In a little boat 
Dona Sevenswords, aged 16 or so, the daughter of 
Prouheze and by her entrusted to Rodrigo, is bully- 
ing and chaffing a butcher’s daughter into an expedi- 
tion to free the Christian slaves of Barbary. She calls 
it delivering her mother. She speaks in admiration 
of the Viceroy, her father; and the Butcher’s Daugh- 
ter disparagingly compares him with Don John 
of Austria. Sevenswords confesses that she is in love 
with Don John, whom she has just saved from foot- 
pads that very night. She longs to go campaigning 
with him as his page. 

Scene iv: A Hall in the floating palace of the Span- 
ish King. He is like the King of Spades, whereas in 
the first Two Days he was like the King of Hearts. 
Gazing into a skull of rock crystal, he sees the wreck 
of his Armada. He explains his policy by his reli- 
gion, and covers the skull as the Chamberlain enters. 
Glorious news! The Spanish fleet has destroyed the 
ships of Drake and Frobisher, and is now bombard- 
ing the Tower of London. A Jew merchant from 
Bayonne has brought the news. But Medina Sidonia, 
somehow, is drowned. The King orders Te Deum 
for a victory. An Actress begs him to recall Medina 
Sidonia. She fears he will fall in love with Mary 
of Scotland. The King promises to recall him on 
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condition that she personates Mary of Scotland to 
Don Rodrigo, whom he intends to make Viceroy of 
England. This she undertakes, and with a curtsey 
she retires. The Hall fills with courtiers and func- 
tionaries. Solemn farce about the ‘ victory.” Who 
will go and govern England? All decline. The King 
tells them that England is Rodrigo’s for the asking. 
But he must ask. 

Scene v: Bidens and Hinnulus, each with his boat 
crew, come with our old friends the fishermen, look- 
ing for what is not quite evident, even to themselves. 
They ignore each other’s presence except in scornful 
reference. A boisterous parody of the ‘ scientific 
spirit.’ They work in opposite directions until the 
Whateveritis in the middle gives way and they topple 
over. 

Scene vi: The Actress and her dresser discuss Rod- 
rigo, and while she makes up and rehearses for Mary 
of Scotland, the Back-drop goes up suddenly, snatch- 
ing away the whole outfit and disclosing another act- 
ress already made up as Mary of Scotland, but very 
much half-dressed, painting hard to the directions of 
Rodrigo. (His Japanese had left him, reasons un- 
said.) 

They discuss the pictures. She brings the conver- 
sation on to herself. She must go back to England. 
Not at all, says Rodrigo. But her dear Medina Sido- 
nia is there. As Rodrigo shows no jealousy she tells 
him straight that she would prefer to go with him. 
Rodrigo flirts with her half in earnest; and not so 
earnestly, but at greater length, toys with the idea of 
being England’s Viceroy. But he will not touch the 
thing until he has finished his grand frieze entitled, 
‘ The Kiss of Peace.’ 

Scene vii: Diego Rodriguez is coming home on his 
battered ship from a career of unprofitable ventures. 
He is sure Dona Austregesila has found his absence 
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too long and is married to some lucky fellow. Don 
Alcindas comes on board with news of the fair Austre- 
gesila. Far from forgetting him she has looked out 
for his ship every day. Even now she descried it and 
sent him, Alcindas, with greetings. She has adminis- 
tered so well his patrimony that now he is the richest 
man in Majorca. Tableau. The lieutenant gets a 
final kick for daring to doubt the loyalty of such a 
woman ! 

Scene viii: On Rodrigo’s boat, Sevenswords is 
weaning him from ‘ Mary of Scotland.’ He frees his 
soul about Prouheze and their immortal love. Seven- 
swords tries to enlist him in the crusade for Africa. 
He counters with vast world-politics too big for her. 
She pouts, and they patch up a very provisional agree- 
ment. 

Scene ix : Again the floating palace. The Throne- 
Room. The sea makes merry with the solemn pom- 
posity of courtiers and King. Rolling and plunging, 
the floor will interfere with the most telling points of 
the Grand Consult. Meanwhile, the courtiers doing 
their best, lament the personal losses arising from the 
wreck of the Armada, now certainly known to 
the chosen. Some material windfalls of legacies and 
such are bemoaned with greater insincerity. Rodrigo 
has been sequestrated for two days, and none of the 
real news has been allowed to reach him. He enters 
in the superb black of the Court as a grandee of Spain, 
and simultaneously the King is revealed enthroned. 
The King makes ironic summary of Rodrigo’s 
achievements, concluding with a critique of his artistry 
and advancing quite convincing theories of art (they 
never can keep off it). Rodrigo replies with blasting 
suavity that the power of majesty to penetrate almost 
without a glance to the inmost heart and value of what 
has cost an inferior being so many years of painful 
study, so much coining of his life-blood, leaves him 
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no choice but to devote his remaining years and ener- 
gies to the correction of those shortcomings so plain 
to the royal perception! And so on, till the Vice- 
royalty of England is passionately urged upon him 
by the Chancellor. Rodrigo, in all good faith, con- 
sents to take office on one condition only: no fleet, 
no army, no officials, and no taxes. Rodrigo’s new 
views baffle them all and make their sportive appoint- 
- ment into a severe lesson for themselves, but he is still 
deceived about ‘ Mary of England ’ the actress, and 
allows himself to be solemnly charged with a royal 
match between her and Don Ernest of Spain. But 
Rodrigo has more disconcerting proposals still. Let 
not only England, but all Europe, have the freedom 
of the Americas! There is plenty of space, plenty to 
develop. The scene ends in a frenzy of play-acting 
by all the Court, emphasised by the satiric motion of 
the sea, and the King commands Rodrigo back to 
_ close custody, going out with such majesty as the danc- 
_ ing floor-boards allow. 

_ Scene x: Cinematograph effects are needed. Open 
_ sea under the full moon. Sevenswords has induced 
_ the poor Butcher’s Daughter to swim out with her from 
| Rodrigo’s ship. A red lantern on shore was to give 
_ the signal of landing where friends with clothes were 
_ told to meet them. Sevenswords is done with her 
' “ Papa,’ since he is taken up with this ‘ England ’ 
' scheme. She will go to Don John of Austria, who 
_ Is setting off to-morrow. Meanwhile, as her speeches 
_ get voluble Butchie’s get briefer. After one apology 
_ for her bad swimming, she drowns quite uncomplain- 
' ing. Sevenswords, glorying in the sea, swims on, 
_ throwing one last encouragement to her comrade. The 
» boat has seen them and is bearing down. 

/ Scene xi: On a boat making for land Rodrigo in 
» chains with two soldiers and Brother Leo. They tor- 
» ment him by reading and remarking on Sevenswords’ 
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parting letter. ‘ Dear Papa, he made her think he 
was her father.” ‘ Her father was Camillo, the pirate 
renegade, her mother was his mistress.’ ‘ No,’ says 
Brother Leo, ‘ I married them.’ Rodrigo forgets his 
distress. He behaves with wonderful patience under 
the ingenious devilry of the soldiers. Brother Leo 
tries to soften or end it, in vain. One says he has just 
heard a young girl has been fished out of the sea and 
has died on their hands. Brother Leo tries to comfort 
him. The letter ends by saying that when she reaches 
Don John of Austria she will get him to fire a signal- 
gun. Just herea voice hails them, and two nuns come 
alongside in their trading boat. While the soldiers 
go forward Rodrigo asks Brother Leo about Prouheze. 

The nuns are dealing in marine-stores to help Saint 
Teresa’s new convents. They come aboard and chaf- 
fer. With much ado Rodrigo induces them to take 
him as part of the ‘ stores.’ Brother Leo also pleads, 


and Rodrigo is sold for nothing into the slavery of 
Teresa of Jesus. As he climbs into the questing-boat 
a trumpet sounds triumphantly in the distance. The 
nun explains that it comes from the ship of Don John f 
of Austria. ‘ Mychildis saved!’ In the distance a 
cannon is fired, and Brother Leo says the final word: 
Deliverance to all souls in prison! 


POSTSCRIPT 

It will not be out of place to point to a few really f 
amazing subtleties of the plot. They have been hope- f 
lessly missed by many smart French critics, who have § 


not given the work the long consideration of the fF 
author’s. The most casual brief episode of the action F- 


is the pivot of all that happens, putting aside the secret 
springs of Providence, Prayer and the power of good, 
weak good, against the strongest evil. Scene iv of the 
First Day makes the assignation by which Dona Isa- 
bel’s lover chances to be killed through the mistaken 
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zeal of Rodrigo. His error originates in the over- 
subtlety of his Chinese servant. Now Dona Isabel it 
is, married to Ramiro in Panama, that sets Rodrigo on 
his wild expedition to rescue Prouheze, and so on to 
Japan and back. It is Don Pelagio’s austere and 
rigid righteousness that sets rolling the ball of inor- 
dinate desire, as witness Camillo’s daring to make love 
to Prouheze in the very beginning of the first day. 
Pelagio seems somehow responsible for Isabel’s luck- 
less first love, as also for Musica’s wild flight to the 
Viceroy of Naples. Interesting in the woof of the play 
is the diplomatic cast of the dialogue, as also of so 
many situations. Delicately self-revealing is the 
author, one of France’s most trusted agents with 
foreign nations. 


Joun O’ Connor. 
Father John O’Connor’s English edition of Paul 


Claudel’s Satin Slipper is soon to be published by 
Messrs. Sheed and Ward.—EpitTor. 





AN OLD SONG 


OST people must have heard at some time or 

other that interesting folk-song, /’// sing you 
one-o (perhaps better known as Green grow the rushes- 
o), with its simple, fascinating melody and somewhat 
obscure wording. They may have set themselves to 
unravel its meaning, but they could scarcely have sus- 
pected that it is, in the form of a song or a story, 
one of the oldest and most wide-spread traditions of 
its kind in the world. The words of the common Eng- 
lish version are as follows : 


I’ll sing you one-o, 
Green grow the rushes-o. 
What is your one-o? 

One is One and all alone, 
and ever more shall be so. 


I’ll sing you two-o, 

Green grow the rushes-o. 
What is your two-o? 

Two, two, lily-white boys 
clothéd all in green-o. 

One is One and all alone, 
and ever more shall be so. 


I’ll sing you three-o. 

Green grow the rushes-o. 
What is your three-o? 
Three, three, the Rivals. 
Two, two, lily-white boys 
clothéd all in green-o. 

One is One and all alone, 
and ever more shall be so. 


I’ll sing you four-o. 

Green grow the rushes-o, 

What is your four-o? 

Four for the Gospel-makers. 
Three, three, the Rivals, etc., etc. 
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And so the song continues until twelve is reached, all 
the former numbers being repeated inversely each 
time. The remaining numbers are as follows : 


Five for the symbols at your door. 

Six for the six proud walkers. 

Seven for the seven stars in the sky. 
Eight for the April rainers. 

Nine for the nine bright shiners. 

Ten for the ten Commandments. 

Eleven for the eleven who went to Heaven. 
Twelve for the twelve Apostles. 


The history of this song is most interesting. Ver- 
sions of what is undoubtedly the same theme are to 
be found in practically all European and many Asia- 
tic countries, some of them containing only the num- 
bers and their explanations, which in the more modern 
versions are nearly always repeated backwards, and 
others with the addition of a little story. One of the 
best examples of this latter kind is a Spanish one from 
the oral tradition of Cuenca. The story as related 
by the peasantry is this : 


A poor old man was walking on his way when the Evil 
One appeared to him and said: 

‘Tell me the twelve words that go backwards: ’ 

And the poor old man answered : 

‘I do not know them.’ The Evil One then said: 

‘ Well if you do not know them by twelve o’clock I shal] 
take you away with me.’ 

The Evil One then disappeared, and the poor old man 
continued on his way in great distress. And he came 
across a little old man, and this was St. Joseph, who said : 

‘Come with me and let us sup together, and afterwards 
we can sleep in some barn.’ 

And the old man was unwilling, and St. Joseph asked : 

‘What ails you? Why so sad?’ 

But the old man sighed and was silent. Then finally he 
said: ‘I am sad because a gentleman appeared to me and 
told me that I have to recite the twelve words that go back- 
wards, and I do not know them. And if I do not know 
them by twelve o’clock he takes me away with him.’ 
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Thereupon St. Joseph said : 

‘Well, there is no need to worry. Let us eat first and 
then sleep, and do not on any account become agitated.’ 

So they prepared the supper, ate, and went to lie down. 
And the old man fell asleep, and at twelve o’clock the Devil 
arrived and said : 

‘Do you know them now?’ 

And St. Joseph, who was lying beside the old man, 
answered ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Well, let’s hear them,’ said the Devil. 

And St. Joseph recited the twelve words that go back- 
wards and the poor old man was saved. 

‘Of the twelve words that go backwards tell me the 
first.’ 

‘ The first, the sun and the moon.’ 

‘Of the twelve words that go backwards tell me the 
second.’ 

‘The second, the two little tables of Moses on which 
Jesus Christ stepped to get into the holy house of Jerusalem. 
The first, the sun and the moon.’ 

‘Of the twelve words that go backwards tell me the 
third.’ 

‘ The third, the three Maries. The second the two little 
tables of Moses ... .’ 


And so the questions continue, and St. Joseph gives 
the following answers, each time repeating the pre- 
vious numbers backwards : 


‘The fourth, the four Evangelists... . 

The fifth, the five wounds .... 

The sixth, the six’ candle-sticks .... 

The seventh, the seven choirs... . 

The eighth, the eight joys. ... 

The ninth, the nine months.... 

The tenth, the ten Commandments... 

The eleventh, the eleven thousand virgins .... 
The twelfth, the twelve Apostles... .’ 


After the recital of the whole twelve backwards the 
story finishes thus : ‘ Twelve I have said, now wait for 
the thirteenth : Blow up, you thief, for St. Joseph will 
have his revenge on you!’ 
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This Spanish story is typical of the complete Euro- 
pean version, though in some cases a pact with the 
devil is added. Numerous examples abound in all 
langrages, of which about a hundred have been col- 
lected and printed. Five of these are in Latin, twenty 
in Italian, twenty-one in Spanish (ten of these being 
from South and Central America), ten in Portuguese, 
ten in French, six in German and Flemish, four in 
English (two from America), four in Roumanian, two 
in Greek, and one in Russian, the others being in 
various Indian languages and dialects. Many of the 
European versions date from the early Middle Ages, 
and the Indian ones are even older. 


The distinguished Italian scholar, Stanislao Prati, 
was the first to collect and study most of these known 
versions.’ But he was at fault in failing to realize the 
fundamentally religious character of the tale, and he 
came to the rather strange conclusion that it originated 
in the story of Oedipus and the Sphinx, with which 
it has very little incommon. Reinhold Kohler was the 
first to suggest that it owed its origin to the East,” 
and to the ancient Pahlavi story of Gésht-i Fryéné, 
which dates from before the Sassanian Dynasty of the 
neo-Persian Empire, therefore earlier than 200 A.D. 
This theory has now been resurrected and further 
developed by Sefior Aurelio Espinosa,* who offers a 
most interesting comparative study of all the known 
versions, though he unfortunately neglects the Eng- 
lish ones, which are unique in their variations from the 
general European traditions. According to him, the 
story passed from Persia to the Jews and the Arabs, 
and so on to Western Europe. 


"In vols x-xv of the Archivio per lo studio delle tradizioni 
popolari, Palermo-Torino, 1882-1903. 


*Kleinere Schriften, 1898-1900, vol iii, pp. 365-371. 


* Revista de Filologia Espafiola, vol. xvii, pp. 390-415. 
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The Pahlavi story tells of a certain magician named 
Akhan, who visits the city of the unravellers of riddles 
and enigmas, and threatens with death all those who 
cannot guess his questions. Among them there is one 
named Gésht-i Fry4né, who is famed for his ability 
to answer all riddles. He finds the correct answers 
for the thirty-three put to him by Akhan, and asks the 
magician three in his turn, and he is forced to consult 
the Chief Devil, who is, however, unable to provide 
the solutions. On his returning disconsolately from 
Hell, Akhan is killed by Gésht-i Fryané. Sr. Espi- 
nosa would have us see in this the origin of the devil’s 
questioning in the European versions, and the origin 
of the actual numbers in the thirteenth riddle set by 
Akhan. In this he asks: ‘ What is one?’ ‘ What is 
two?’ etc., up to ten; the answers being : (1) the sun 
that makes the whole world bright; (2) inhaling and 
exhaling; (3) good thoughts, good words, and good 
deeds; (4) water, earth, trees and animals; (5) five 
early Persian rulers; (6) the six feasts of the Gahan- 
bars; (7) the Archangels; (8) the good legends; (9) 
parts of the body; and (10) the fingers. 

The religious character of the answers is obvious, 
and shows Zoroastrian doctrines. A later Buddhist 
version shows Buddhist answers. Here the first ques- 
tion is: ‘ What is the beginning of life?’ and the 
answer is food; two is ‘ essence and form,’ and the 
remainder are the ‘ three sensations,’ the ‘ four great 
truths of Buddhism,’ the ‘ five elements of existence,’ 
the ‘ six organs of sense,’ the ‘ seven branches of 
learning,’ the ‘ eight-fold path of Nirvana,’ the ‘ nine 
habitations of rational beings,’ and the ‘ ten forms of 
sanctity.’ 

After a short stay with the Buddhists the tradition 
is then supposed to travel westwards, until, arriving 
among the Mohammedans, it is altered to conform 
with their beliefs. Here it is also preceded by a little 
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story in which Aesrat Ali is asked ten questions by an 
unbeliever, which he must answer under pain of death. 
He does so successfully, and himself asks three in re- 
turn. The unbeliever provides suitable answers, and, 
no doubt elated at his success, embraces the law of 
the Prophet on the spot. The questions are here put 
in this way : ‘ What is one and not two? What do I 
mean?’ The answers are: God, the sun and moon, 
the oturashyp, four Caliphs, the five prayers with their 
ablutions, the six words of God’s imam, the seven 
hells, the eight paradises, the nine sons of the Prophet 
and ten months. 

The Jewish version forms part of the Paschal rites 
and is found in the Rabbinic work Sepher Haggadah. 
It is said to have been added to the ritual by the 
German Jews in the seventeenth century, though this 
would not imply that the questions and answers them- 
selves are not older. It bégins as follows : 


‘One. Whoknows? ’ 
‘One. I know: One is our God of Heaven and 
Earth.’ 


The others are: the two tables of the Law; the three 
Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; the four 
mothers of Israel, Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel and Lia; 
the five books of Moses; the six books of Mishnah; 
the seven days of the week; the eight days of the cir- 
cumcision; the nine months of pregnancy; the ten 
commandments ; the eleven stars of Joseph; the twelve 
tribes of Israel; and the thirteen attributes of God. 
The numbers have increased to thirteen. All 
the Christian renderings to which we now pass finish 
at twelve. It would be useless to enumerate all the 
variants to each number that are to be found in these 
Christian versions. It will be more interesting to give 
typical examples. Thus the typical early medieval 
Latin version is this: Umnus est Deus, duo sunt testa- 
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menta, tres sunt Patriarchae, quattuor Evangelistae, 
guinque libri Moysis, sex sunt hidriae positae in Cana 
Galileae, septem sacramenta, octo beatitudines, novem 
angelorum chori, decem mandata Dei, undecim stel- 
lae a losepho visae, duodecim Apostoli. The simi- 
larity with the Jewish version is obvious, but these 
Jewish elements tend to disappear in the later ver- 
nacular versions in favour of purely Catholic devo- 
tions. These have as their commonest forms : (1) God 
or Our Lady; (2) the Tables of Moses, or the Old 
and New Testaments; (3) the Trinity; (4) the Evan- 
gelists ; (5) the Wounds of Our Lord; (6) the wine-pots 
of the marriage feast of Cana, or the six candles ‘ be- 
side the Body of Christ ’; (7) the Sacraments or the 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost; (8) the Beatitudes, or the 
eight ‘ Just Souls ’ ; (g) the Choirs of Angels; (10) the 
Commandments; (11) the ‘ eleven thousand virgins ’ ; 
and (12) the Apostles. 

Most of these have rarer variants, all more or less 
obscure, doubtless owing their origin to local tradi- 
tions or superstitions. These are the strictly Catholic 
varieties; among them those that diverge most from 
this common type are some of the Spanish which con- 
tain more references to Our Lady, and also, as we 
might expect, Arabic and Jewish influences. The 
German versions, through being for the most part Pro- 
testant, differ from the average Catholic example, ap- 
proaching nearer to the Jewish and early Latin, by 
substituting as a rule the three Patriarchs for the 
Trinity, the Pentateuch for the Five Wounds, and the 
six water-pots of Cana for the altar candles. It 1s 
in this change of religion that we must look for the 
curious and unique alterations in our English version. 
All references to Catholic devotion and practice have 
been omitted or strangely obscured, and new examples 
have been added which have apparently no religious 
connection whatever. 
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The first is, of course, God. The second is pro- 
bably a charming reference to the Infant Jesus and 
St. John the Baptist. The * Rivals ’ appears a strange 
substitution for the Trinity or the Patriarchs. The 
‘five symbols at your door ’ is undoubtedly the most 
obscure, and the ‘ six proud walkers ’ is also not gen- 
erally understood : it probably denotes the six planets 
(Greek, a wanderer), this being before the discovery 
of Uranus which made seven. This is all the more 
probable as a few European versions have ‘ the six 
stars.” The ‘ seven stars in the sky ’ will obviously 
be the Pleiades, and the eight ‘April rainers ’ are also 
usually supposed to have some connection with the 
heavens. The ‘ nine bright shiners ’ are also taken 
to be astronomical, but obviously they are the older 
nine choirs of Angels. The ‘ eleven who went to 
Heaven ’ may possibly refer to the Apostles without 
Judas. 

It seems to me to be a slightly forced scholarship 
that would see the sole origin of such a widely scat- 
tered tradition in the story of Gésht-i Frydéné, merely 
because it happens to be the earliest known recorded 
example, and a wasted, however meritorious, enthu- 
siasm that sees fit to trace step by step its passage 
westwards. Rather does it appear to me to be the 
kind of instinctive human reaction before the mystery 
of numbers that would occur to all races, provided they 
had attained a sufficient degree of civilization to be 
able to count. And this, as all other primary in- 
stincts, would take on a symbolical significance in- 
evitably connected with religion. All creeds as well 
as all superstitions have ‘ mystic numbers,’ and many 
a philosopher of old was moved to search for the ‘ per- 
fect number.’ A number must mean something, it 
must be considered as the symbol of something reli- 
gious ; and thus it is that we have these little religious 
formulae fixing themselves round the early numbers 
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in most religions. And superstitious and simple minds 
would almost certainly bestow on these formulae suff. 
cient power to counteract the devil’s wiles, which alone 
is enough to explain the connection of these symboli- 
cal numbers with the story of the devil’s threats. Fur- 
ther, if looked at from another angle, the origin of 
the tradition might be sought in popular magic, for 
the importance of numbers in such superstitions is 
well known. The form of questions and answers is 
also the most natural one in which such a formula 
would be memorized, for it would be in that way that 
mothers would teach their little ones the symbolical 
meaning and importance of numbers. In fact, it 
would not be going too far to look upon our little song 
as a very primitive type of popular catechism ! 

Scholars sometimes miss all that is best in living tra- 
ditions by making them obey the rigid rules of scienti- 
fic development. It often appears inconceivable to 
them that several people should think of the same 
thing independently of each other. Do they not in 
that way tend to misunderstand the nature of culture 
and the force of tradition by overlooking the possibi- 
lity of spontaneity in human thought? However that 
may be, and however our delightful little song origi- 
nated, whether in Persia or Greenland, we should al- 
ways sing it—and it is well worth singing—with some 
measure of reverence, as befitting the descendant of 
a fertile, time-honoured and world-wide tradition. We 
should sing it with the same spirit of awesome delight 
which we feel when we watch children playing ‘ cat’s 
cradles ’ and stop to consider that the little Australian 
aborigines have also been playing that game from time 
immemorial. Alas! that these traditions find it hard 
to survive in our modern civilization, and that it is left 
to scholars to preserve them ! 


ALEXANDER PARKER. 
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AMES’S solitary horseman could walk his horse up 
J to a signpost, and duly following the directions, 
come upon a village. ‘Ihe clang of hammer upon 
anvil would lead him to the forge, and the hanging 
sign of an inn would swing its invitation to him, 
Should he want squire or parson or cornchandler, 
there was the local inhabitant fearlessly walking his 
own village street to tell where they were to be found. 

Perhaps it may be an idle ‘and retrogressive senti- 
ment that makes one regret the day when sign-board 
and signpost met the needs of commerce and trans- 
port. The motor and the general speeding up of life 
have changed all that, and it seems as if a stark ugli- 
ness is to be an unavoidable adjunct to life as it is 
rushed nowadays. 

Giant hoardings, a cloud by day and a pillar of fire 
by night, tell the motorist always in a hurry, which 
way to turn for Folkestone. A recent journey from 
Maidstone to Canterbury revealed a roadside bespat- 
tered with pestering invitations to take tea first at this 
one’s, and then at that one’s Olde English Tea House, 
which monstrosity would put in its crazy appearance 
fifty, a hundred, or three hundred yards after the ori- 
flammed advertisement. That stretch of road was 
cluttered up with the signs of people more than anxious 
to give us all our cup of tea. Whatever may be said 
of the beverage, the invitations did not inebriate, but 
then neither did they cheer. 

This little journey led to a few days in Thanet. In 
holy Thanet the casual traveller, especially were he 
the untutored foreigner, might be led to suppose that 
all ways over some miles of country led to Margate’s 
Dreamland, the obvious centre of right desire, if the 
ubiquity of advertised mileage to this Dreamland 
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count for what is intended. This, in a gracious coun- 
tryside stored with memory! An honest laudatory 
notice of Somebody’s Beer posted up on the summit 
of Ben, Nevis would be less of an abomination than this 
presumption that Dreamland should appeal to all on 
Thanet. Indeed it would be a nice point whether the 
hypothetical advertisement on Ben Nevis might not 
be accompanied by the reality, the thing itself, beer 
for the brave climber. But Dreamland ! 

If we are to have advertisements, of course they 
must be conspicuous. There is no blinking that fact. 
Advertisements must advertise. They must be seen. 
When all the world is moving fast, our attention must 
be arrested without any slackening of pace. Big ad- 
vertisements, therefore, and not tucked away either! 
On utilitarian grounds there is no challenging that. 

To restrict the number of advertisements by hoard- 
ing and poster does not seem practicable. If you allow 
Smith, Brown, and Jones to advertise their precious 
commodities, there does not seem to be any fair reason 
for preventing Robinson from doing the same if he 
can pay the price. It seems that we must reconcile 
ourselves to the fact of advertisements having to ad- 
vertise. 

We may recoil from the spoliation of beauty result- 
ing therefrom. Some may kind practical grievance in 
the manner of advertisement. Others will say that as 
the thing itself is essentially vulgar, for the crowd, 
there is nothing to be gained by attempting to graft 
dignity and beauty, certainly not mere prettiness, on 
to a vulgar stock. 

For instance, we do not want petrol-pump stations 
sheltered under a pagoda, or even under a pergola. 
To my mind, if there is to be a petrol-pump, let it be 
as dignified as the wretched thing finds it possible to 
be. Let it be an honest-to-goodness petrol-pump and 
leave it at that. Different motorists have preferences 
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for different brands of petrol and oil. The pump 
station has to proclaim that it has certain brands. Here 
is the fact about it, and the printing of the names of 
these brands in Gothic lettering does not make the 
necessity less ugly. 

However, to the sick sweet relief is in sight, I think. 
We are on the verge of passing out of the age of hoard- 
ing and poster. The advertisement of the future will 
have to attract the downward glance of the travelling 
public. A hoarding on the wall of an old castle will 
not be of much use as an advertisement to the man in 
an aeroplane. The advertisements of the future may 
have to be ona giant scale on the flat. Here and there 
a field or so boarded over might usefully bring a well- 
known furnishing firm to the notice of the flying pub- 
lic, and the wonderstruck face of Mr. Everyman may 
yet inspire the hesitating prospective bridegroom in 
the skies with new hope and a great courage. Archi- 
tects and builders will be encouraged to see that public 
buildings and large houses have flat roofs which can 
be turned to profitable use for advertising purposes. 
Surely, too, the futuro-modern conception of Blatancy- 
cum-Rusticity will not be slow in showing itself. The 
by then super-efficient modern farmer will have learnt 
to advertise. From above a cornfield will be seen as 
an old gold background to Hodge for Grain picked 
out in closely-patterned synthetic poppies, each poppy 
fitted with an electric bulb for night effects. The very 
best cinemas will have reared above them sparkling 
captive balloons of Moorish design, vast improve- 
ments on the war-time ‘ sausage,’ winking their cine- 
matographic attractions into the desecrated night. 

T have no doubt that Britain will control her own 
skies and that there will have to be a British Sky Sign 
Corporation, This B.S.S.C. will be an important 
branch of the then all-powerful B.B.C. Yes, we must 
and will have our All-Writing, All-Talking, All-Sing- 
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ing, All-Signing, one hundred per cent. British Sky 
Sign Corporation (Telegraphic address : Caeloscript, 
London). And the ‘Daily Expressionist’ will certainly 
have a stupendous money prize competition, open to 
all its registered readers, for the most exact and the 
most convenient new word by which to call the process. 
The hybrid word hatcher will get to work. Someone 
will think of Etherograph, another of Airgramophone, 
another of Aeropict. Finally by the vote of the 
majority of its registered readers the ‘ Daily Expres- 
sionist ’ will decide on Etheropictophone, and the 
great British public will simply speak and write of it 
all as ‘ airadverts.’ 

When this comes to pass the upright hoardings will 
disappear, and we shall be able to walk again through 
the countryside and, if we keep our heads well down 
and wear sound neutralisers over our ears, we may 
again reasonably enjoy the beauty on the face of our 
England. 


Joun PREEpy. 


PosTscRIPTUM.—The day after this essay was submitted to 
BLACKFRIARS, the morning papers gave news that the authorities 
of Norwich had given instructions for an air sign post to be laid 
out on the ground, 278 feet in length. It is to take the form of 
an arrow pointing due north with the letter ‘ N’ in the middle 
of the arrow, so that it can be distinguished at a height of 
2,000 feet from any other sign. One newspaper went on to say 
that in the U.S.A, there are some 12,000 such air signs.—J.P. 





AN OASIS IN THE DESERT. 


F we except the domain of the Soviets, where the 
| schismatic church is in fetters, the small ancient 
dependencies of Portugal and France, the struggling 
missions in Japan, China, India, the Malayan States 
and Islands, Persia, and Asia Minor, nearly the whole 
of the vast and densely-populated Orient is still im- 
mersed in the darkness of error, still aloof from the 
Christian Faith. There is, however, one bright spot 
in this all-pervading gloom, one polity which can dis- 
tinctly claim for itself the title of Christian, one centre 
in union with the Apostolic See which radiates the 
light of truth among the pagan nations surrounding it. 

The Philippines, which are said to comprise more 
than seven thousand islands, though only some ten 
or twelve of these are of considerable size, possess 
more than eight million Catholics in a population of 
say ten million, The largest island, Luzon, about the 
size of Great Britain, is almost entirely Catholic and 
contains the famed harbour of Manila, capital of the 
islands and the seat of government. It was in March, 
1521, that the Portuguese navigator Magellan on his 
__ way back from South America—he has given his name 
_ to the straits separating Tierra del Fuego from the 
) test of that Continent—disembarked at Mindanao, the 
' second largest island of the archipelago, and caused 
_ the first Mass to be celebrated there on the 30th of the 
» same month. He himself died on the following 27th 
_ of April in the island of Mactan. Forty years later 
_ Philip II, after whom the name Philippines, husband 
» of Mary Tudor, decided to annex the islands to 
| Spain and despatched a fleet which set sail from 
Mexico under the command of Miguel Lopez de 
: Legazpi and arrived at Leyte, one of the islands, in 
; the early spring of 1565. The Spaniards had always 
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been friendlily received by the natives, who were 
readily converted to the Christian Faith, and the ex- 
pedition seems to have cemented friendship with most 
of the chieftains of the islands. Thus, assuming the 
overlordship, Legazpi inaugurated the city of Manila 
as his residence on June 24th, 1571, and became first 
governor of the province under the crown of Spain. 
From the beginning the colony seems to have been 
established without bloodshed, the natives rapidly 
becoming converted; and in a short period Fray 
Domingo de Salazar was nominated its first Bishop. 
Augustinians from Spain were the first missioners, fol- 
lowed by the Franciscans, the Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus in 1581, and the Dominicans in 1587. St. 
Francis Xavier visited the island of Mindanao, prob- 
ably on his journey to or from Japan, 1549-1551. At the 
present time the hierarchy of the Philippines consists 
of the Archbishop of Manila and eight suffragan 
bishops. 

Among the glories of Manila are its Royal and Pon. 
tifical University of Santo Tomas founded on the 3rd 
of June, 1618, under Governor Alonso Fajardo de 
Tenza, as the Colegio S. Tomas, and solemnly inau- 
gurated the following year. It has been under the 
direction of the Dominican Fathers since its inception, 
and now after more than three centuries of existence 
counts about four thousand students. Another scarcely J 
less venerable foundation is the College of San Juan F 
de Letran, also directed by the Dominicans as a semin- J 
ary and college. This was established in 1640 under 
Governor Sebastian Hurtado de Corcuera. It may 
be noted, too, as of Dominican interest that Fray Juan 
de Archederra, O.P., Bishop-elect of New Segovia, 
who was interim Governor of the province in 1749, 
baptised the Sultan of Jolé, one of the most powerful 


of the native princes who had hitherto remained out | 


side the fold. The Fathers of the Society of Jesus t 
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have also very flourishing colleges and _ schools 
throughout the territory. nies 

Among the educated, Spanish is almost the univer- 
sal language and possesses a no mean literature pecu- 
liar to the province. Most of the natives speak also 
the language of the country, ¢agalo. Since the country 
was taken over by the United States (W. H. Taft was 
proclaimed first President of the Archipelago on Sep- 
tember 1st, 1900), great efforts have been made to in- 
troduce the English language; it is now compulsory in 
all the schools and colleges, though the official docu- 
ments are still set forth in Spanish as well as English. 

Before closing this brief notice of the one Catholic 
nation of Asia it is well to record that missioners have 
constantly gone,forth therefrom for the evangelisation 
of the neighbouring nations even to the shedding of 
their blood. At the present time the Dominican pro- 
vince in the archipelago, whose headquarters are in 
Spain, maintains missions in China, Indo-China and 
the large island of Formosa. May the great 
apostle Saint Francis Xavier, who had so much at 
heart the conversion of the infidels in this region, re- 
member that this field of his labours was not entirely 
ungrateful soil, and obtain blessings for it in even 
greater abundance than heretofore! 


FRANcIS MONTGOMERY. 





SOME WILLS OF PENAL TIMES 


OW did our Catholic forefathers live in penal 
days? Was life an unceasing nightmare? Was 
every other man they met a Topcliff? After the death 
of Elizabeth it would seem that persecution went by 
fits and starts. The protracted negotiations for the 
Spanish marriage, from 1617 to 1623, meant a decided 
lull in active measures against recusants, though when 
those negotiations were broken off there was a recru- 
descence of brutality. It was the same after the ill- 
fated rebellion of 1715, and a milder outbreak re- 
curred in the Lord George Gordon riots. But such 
happenings tell us little of the ordinary life of Catho- 
lics at the time when persecution was not active. 

A great deal of material is at hand now in the pub- 
lications of the Catholic Record Society, also in 
several volumes brought out by Mr. John Orlebar 
Payne. As we peruse these records many curious 
facts emerge. Apostasies were, of course, numerous. 
This was inevitable when life became more and more 
burdensome day by day. Still it is sad to read that 
whereas in the year 1750 the Catholic congregation at 
Upton in Berkshire totalled ninety-eight exclusive of 
the members of the principal family there—Perkins— 
‘ it is curious to notice how many of the families whose 
names are there given still exist in the neighbourhood, 
although there is not now a single Catholic among 
them.’ The sequestration of estates was hard to bear 
and there is pathos in the will of John Purcell, of the 
Hays in Shropshire, who in 1729 said: ‘ My will and 
desire is that the penal statutes be never taken against 
my mother or any of my brothers and sisters except 
my brother-in-law Thomas Penson so long, that is, 
as they do not seek to secure more than the annuities 
allowed them.’ We can understand apostasies of this 
sort, but the story of Thomas Fletcher, ‘ formerly a 
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Some Wills of Penal Times 


Papist, but now a Protestant ’ is less easy to under- 
stand. He became a common informer and seems to 
have had a peculiarly malign interest in the doings 
of the clergy and the seminaries. He secured the es- 
tate of the chivalrous Sir Henry Fletcher, who died at 
Douay in 1712 in the convent of the Franciscans, 
where he had built a magnificent chapel. But the 
apostate Fletcher died without issue and the estate 
passed to the Vanes. What monetary reward Fletcher 
received at different times is not clear, we have entries 
of £21 10s. and £27 12s. 6d. as paid to him in 1717 
and 1718. Another apostate was William Aylmer, 
‘lately Professor of Divinity in the Roman Church.’ 
In 1713 he preached at St. Martin’s, Oxford, ‘A 
Recantation Sermon against the errors of Popery, par- 
ticularly Transubstantiation,’ and in the following 
year became Vicar of Warton, in Lancashire, where 
he died twenty years later. 

This is the sad side of the story, and it could be 
amplified ; the doings of the wretched Richard Hitch- 
mough are a good example of the adage corruptio 
optimi pessima. But there is the brighter side, and it 
appears more particularly in the wills of these sufferers 
for the faith. Thus Lady Dormer in 1750 leaves a 
picture of the B.V.M. in silver filigree frame, a locket 
of Lord Derwentwater’s hair set in gold, ‘ my sedan 
chair now left with the widow Lady Jernegan in Win- 
chester, a picture of our Blessed Saviour on the Cross, 
a gilt chalice and paten, a silver box to carry the 
Blessed Sacrament in, and another silver box to carry 
the Holy Oils.” Charles Eyston leaves a wonderful 
relic which all must have prized then, viz. ‘ Bishop 
Fisher’s staff.’ Walter, Lord Aston, leaves £100 for 
prayers for his soul, viz., £50 to the two Bishops in 
London, Mr. White’ and Mr. Challence (sic) to give 


*An alias for Bishop Benjamin Petre; Dr. Challoner was his 
coadjutor. 
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to the most pious and wanting of their clergy to pray 
forme .... 440 and £10 for the poor Catholics that 
come to the Chapel at Tixall, ‘ and I think if the Reli- 
gious Orders came in for a share it might do very 
well.’ 

The poor were not forgotten. Lady Dormer had 
left £5 for poor Roman Catholics of Idsworth; Jeremy 
Norris of Norwich leaves £120 to poor Catholics of 
the city of Norwich to be put out at interest in per- 
petuity.’ In quaint contrast Thomas Berington leaves 
to Lady Fleetwood ‘ five guineas and my spring clock 
that strikes the quarters.’ The will of William Plow- 
den, 1739, is too long to quote but it should be read 
if only for its tender and unaffected piety. On his 
tombstone he would have cut Pro fide, pro rege, mala 
patienter sustinui.? Walter Fowler, of St. Thomas’s, 
Stafford, left to his brother ‘ a gold medal of Pope 
Clement X, given him with his own hands.’ 

Once more the poor are not forgotten: ‘ Whereas 
the miserable condition and sufferings of the poor 
Catholics of England is very deplorable, in considera- 
tion thereof I bequeath to the poorest and most 
needy of them £250, to be divided amongst 500 poor, 
which is 10s. apiece,’ thus John Weston, of Sutton 
Place, Surrey, in 1724. ‘ My dear Jacky,’ writes Mary 
Stapleton to her son, ‘ I am sure you’ll never forget 
to pray for my poor soul.’ 

One curious feature about these wills must not be 
omitted. Great numbers of the children of these pet- 
secuted Catholic families went into Flanders and be- 
came Religious. Yet this seems to have been disap- 
proved of in many instances. Thus Thomas Stonor, 
of Stonor, says that any of his sons ‘ entering a Reli- 
gious Order under 21 years of age (is) to have only 


? J. Orlebar Payne, Records of the English Catholics of 1715, 
P- 54- 
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£500,’ Jan., 1723. So, too, James Fermor, * £5 only 
to any of his five younger children who turn Reli- 
gious,’ 1722; his son Henry writes twenty-five years 
later ‘ any younger child turning Religious between 
the ages of 21 and 30 to have only £500, but any doing 
so after 30 years of age to have her full share, viz., 
£2,000.’ Dame Ann Throckmorton, in a codicil, re- 
voked £200 given to her grand-daughter Frances 
Wollascott, she ‘ having entered into Religion and be- 
come a professed nun’; but William Wollascott is 
‘to have one large silver candlestick that was gener- 
ally used to light me up and down.’ Once more: 
Nicholas Stapleton ‘ any daughter entering Religion 
to have only £500.’ 

These stray notes afford us a glimpse of a life that 
must have been very strange and very sad. Naturally 
enough only those who have anything to leave make 
wills ; what, then, of the poor who had nothing? Is it 
to be wondered at that the faith was almost completely 
trampled out in parts? The real marvel is that it 
persisted despite all these miseries: ‘ They have 
eg and we have entered into the fruit of their 
abours ! ’ 


Hucu Popes, O.P. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Nature OF Beier. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., M.A. (Lon- 
don: Sheed & Ward, 1931; pp. 336; 7/6.) 


At a time when religion is too frequently justified by an ap- 
peal to sentiment, this examination, conducted in a spirit of 
balanced rationalism, is very welcome. The prevailing lack of 
confidence in the validity of the intelligence is at once the cause 
and effect of the decay of truth. Caution is one thing, pusillani- 
mity another. The author begins by laying a good foundation 
for his enquiry by a sustained description of the nature of know- 
ledge, a vindication of the primacy of the mind and of its char- 
acter as a power made to live in reality. Although restricted 
in its scope and hampered in its proper’ workings by the inci- 
dent of its present state, it is still able to nourish us with things 
from outside. Belief, or an assent prompted by the will to 
things which are neither self-evident nor internally demonsirable, 
is a normai and perfectly rational part of its present activity. 

After an analysis of the Grammar of Assent, two chapters 
are devoted to a critique of its teaching. They are a model of 
criticism, sympathetic, sure, and constructive as well. Fr. 
D’Arcy has done what St. Thomas did to the predecessors he 
reverenced. For the true worth of Newman’s conclusions is 
delicately lifted clear from any suggestion of nineteenth-century 
romanticism. The illative sense is taken under the charge of 
the intellect and established in the Thomist dialectic as a type 
of judgment by interpretation : a variety of impressions fusing 
into a determinate whole, of which the common-sense certitude 
is guaranteed by a unity of indirect reference. This is rein- 
forced by the findings of Gestalt psychology. 

The dependence of faith on a competent authority is marked 
out, as also its relation to religious experience. There is a great 
difference between the Catholic position and that of those who 
relegate religion to the realm of experience and empty it of 
rational verification. The practice of these apologists in in- 
tention is rather like pouring the baby out with the bath water. 
The intellectual assent of faith, of course, is not remote from 
experience, for action based on truth usually produces the ap- 
propriate emotion. Yet it is distinct, and may even exist apart, 
as may be seen from the confession of a writer in the recent 
Enquéte sur les raisons de croire des Croyants : ‘ I cannot say 
that I feel in my everyday life a particular pleasure in the fact 
that I believe in God.’ Religion must be grounded on intel- 
lectual truth; to attempt religious experience without this is 
like trying to boil an empty coffee-pot. There is some excellent 
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criticism of the attempt to supplant the rational core of religion 
by a mysterious faculty of awe in face of das Heilige. Here, 
too, the criticism is constructive, for the author shows how this 
line of approach can be a virtual statement of St. Thomas’s 
metaphysical proofs for the existence of God. ‘ Schleiermacher 
let the cat out of the bag when he defined religion as ‘‘ a feeling 
of dependence.’’ The experience which modern writers on 
religion uphold is not a direct awareness of God but the con- 
sciousness of their own state as creatures.’ As a culmination, 
we are given an admirable account of the Catholic faith as the 
way of entry into complete life. 

This is an important book, well-informed, well written. There 
are a few inaccuracies. Doubt is imperfectly described (p. 70). 
A free act surely does not necessarily demand a simultaneous 
consciousness of a capacity to act otherwise (p. 85). Animal 
desire is not merely awakened by a physical stimulus, there is 
an element of knowledge (p. 89). Phronesis seems to be de- 
partmentalised in a manner contrary to the Aristotelean teach- 
ing on the connection of the virtues (p. 142). ‘St. Plotinus’ 
(p. 232) is a printer’s error, The chief general criticism is that the 
book hardly lives up to its title. Like the famous Duke of York, 
it secures the approaches, invests the place, but does not take 
it. The interior psychological structure of an act of faith is 
not laid open. Suggestion, however, is sometimes a better 
instrument than plain statement and exposition. Materials 
abound for a judgement by interpretation. Nevertheless a con- 
tinuation into rational psychology of the treatment of belief 
according to empirical psychology which is to be found in the 
second chapter, in other words, a section expressly devoted to 
the nature of belief, would have enhanced the permanent value 
of the book. T.G. 


Tue Passion oF SS. PERPETUA AND FE ticiry, MM. Trans- 
lated by W. H. Shewring. (Sheed & Ward; 3/6.) 

Mr. Shewring’s Passion of SS. Perpetua and Felicity is a 
book we welcome. The translation into English appeared 
first in the last Fleuron, chiefly for the sake of typographical 
presentment. The choice of it seems to have been due to Mr. 
Stanley Morison’s suggestion ; and the best available text was 
used for the occasion. 

The editor has since studied all known sources, and now pre- 
sents such a Latin text as scholarship has been able to restore; 
a slightly emended English version ; four sermons of Augustine 
for the first time in English, and a useful introduction, 
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The resultant volume is still small, but inexpressibly precious 
because of the stirring beauty of the Passion itself. It is char- 
acteristic of acts of martyrdom to be vivid, arresting : so much 
so that these qualities afford a handy test of genuineness; but 
it is doubful if any exist in which the pulse of life is more evi- 
dent, the glow of faith steadier, than in those of the Cartha- 
ginian martyrs. 

After Perpetua had been thrown, and gored by a mad cow, 
‘ looking for a pin, she likewise pinned up her dishevelled hair; 
for it was not meet that a martyr should suffer with hair 
dishevelled, lest she should seem to grieve in her glory. So 
she stood up... .’ ].G. 


Tue Gotpen TuHuriste. By Wilfred Rowland Childe. (Cecil 
Palmer; 5/-.) 


The poems in The Golden Thurible comprise the fruits of Mr. 
Childe’s imaginings and pious musings cast in elaborately pic- 
torial settings. Readers who are already acquainted with his 
work will not be surprised to hear that doves, lilies and towers 
occur and re-occur, and that the words crystal or crystalline, 
amber and milk-white do their accustomed overtime. Each 
poem bears the stamp of finished workmanship, and yet the 
reader is left dissatisfied, for although Mr. Childe has a feeling 
for words and an unquestionable ability for evoking word-pic- 
tures, he employs these assets to the detriment of his subject- 
matter, which he weighs down with a load of imagery, not hesi- 
tating to use unsparingly the obviously poetic in word or phrase, 
surfeiting by an excess of sweetness. The poems which please 
most are those where the thought is least adorned as in The 
Greek Angel, Don Quixote, Prayer for the Faithful House of 
Limador and Our Lady Queen of Peace. After so much pretti- 
ness throughout the book it is refreshing to come across such an 
unpicturesque trio as the Devil, the worm and the homely flea 
in The Repentance of Dr. Faustus, a poem which shows Mr. 
Childe can be forceful on occasion. K.K. 


St. Icnatius. By Christopher Hollis. (Sheed & Ward; pp. 
x, 287; 7/6.) 

It is a mistake to dally too long over the reviewing of a book, 
especially when it is an unusually interesting book—as Mr. 
Hollis’s certainly is—and one apt to provoke comment, favour- 
able and unfavourable. Perhaps the present reviewer’s judg- 
ment has been somehow clouded by what he has read and heard 
said about the book since reading the book itself. For he has 
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read the publisher’s rhapsody and the impressive catena of 
‘ blurbs ’ set forth in the advertisements ; moreover he has eaten 
meals to the accompaniment of the reading of the book in a 
monastic refectory and he has ‘ listened in’ to the (generally 
shrewd and pointed) post-prandial common-room comments 
which have sometimes been expressed with a directness and 
bluntness not always conspicuous in book reviews. Further, 
Mr. Hollis has given his own estimate of the book in a strange 
fashion. He says: ‘If you have a grain of sense, burn my 
book when you have got this far’ (and we are only at page 6) 
‘and go and read Dryden instead.’ This reviewer did neither. 
Perhaps he lacks the grain of sense. Now if Mr. Hollis really 
meant us to burn his book before we had finished the first chap- 
ter, why did he go on with it himself; and if he didn’t mean 
it, why did he say it? There is so much in the book that is 
good that we are glad and grateful that it persevered to Chapter 
xvii and we think the reader who cannot also persevere as far 
will lack something more than a grain of sense. 

The book begins in the manner which has become a conven- 
tion in the ‘ modern’ life of a saint. It is the convention to 
belittle what may be called the old-fashioned life and to declare 
that the worst of all biographies are the Lives of the Saints and 
that they are the greatest obstacles to the would-be seeker after 
the true faith, ‘There are honourable exceptions,’ says Mr. 
Hollis, ‘ such as Fr. Martindale’s Vocation of St. Aloysius, but 
nine out of ten of such biographies cannot but seem to the 
general reader intolerably dishonest.’ Mr. Hollis goes even 
further and says, ‘the more pious the hagiographer, the more 
dishonest the hagiography ’—a serious indictment, and evi- 
dently in Mr. Hollis’s vocabulary the word ‘ pious’ means 
something very reprehensible and has nothing to do with piety 
which is a gift of the Holy Ghost. These intolerably dishonest 
biographies are never specifically named. Perhaps charity 
forbids : we wonder which particular nine-tenths of the Lives of 
St. Ignatius Mr. Hollis had in view when he made his severe 
condemnation. It would be an unpleastnt task to name names 
and compile a kind of Index expurgatorius Vitarum Sanctorum 
prohibitarwm and anyhow easier to draw up the slender list of 
honourable exceptions; but the offenders should be known. 
Dishonesty is a serious crime and doubly serious when aggra- 
vated by the scandal of impeding the approach of sincere folk 
to the Faith. 

_Mr. Hollis tells us that all the historical data of St. Ignatius’s 
life have been already presented and well presented : his own 
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special interest as a biographer is psychological, i.e. he under- 
takes to interpret his hero in the light of the knowledge he has 
of the workings of his own mind and soul and his experience of 
life and people as they have come to him. Such a biography 
will have a noticeable tinge of autobiography and will tell us 
about Mr. Hollis as well as about St. Ignatius : it will be sub- 
jective and contain conjectures which the author will not 
always expect us to accept without demur. For instance we 
cannot but dissent from the views (of a distinctly Freudian 
flavour) put forward with regard to certain forms of bodily 
penance, to ‘sex’ matters in general and to what he calls 
Rabelaisian talk in particular. (This last-named matter has 
been admirably dealt with in a valuable criticism of the book in 
the September number of The Month.) We should dissent from 
his suggestion that holiness is something utterly abnormal and 
saints like the people of exceptional spiritual abilities, as it were 
the boys in the scholarship class in comparison with the mob 
who take the easy pass course. It was ever the traditional 
teaching of the Church until the seventeenth century that God’s 
grace is the normal germ of sanctity and there is a literal sense 
in which all are called to be saints. The Thomistic revival is 
fortunately leading us back to the older tradition and lifting 
Christian ideals from the low level which has been the breed- 
ing ground of spiritual mediocrity. 


If these criticisms seem unduly captious, be it said that the 
secular papers have sufficiently stressed the excellences of the 
book, its sound historical background, its marvellous power of 
compression, its vivid and animated presentation of the saint 
and his period and surroundings, its humanity, its wit and read- 
ableness. Perhaps we have viewed the book too narrowly from 
the point of view of the monastic refectory whereas the book 
was written for the great big public who would not accept the 
refectory view of St. Ignatius at any price. Beit so. The old- 
fashioned life of the saint was so taken up with the thought 
that the saint was the product of God, a reproduction in human 
nature of the divine life, that nothing was too marvellous and 
stupendous to fit into it: the ‘ modern’ life tends perhaps to 
emphasise the human element more than is expedient. Both 
extremes are liable to be misleading. The only really adequate 
biography of a saint is the autobiography, hence the satisfying 
qualities of such different books as The Autobiography of St. 
Thérése of Lisieux, St. Augustine’s Confessions and the Epistles 
of St. Paul. 

B.D. 
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Frienps AND ADVENTURES. By ‘ T.’ (of Punch). (Jonathan 
Cape; 10/6.) 

‘There are two kinds of books written about Jesuits: the 
first by Jesuits and philo-Jesuits, chock-full of ‘‘edification’’ and 
giving an impression of entirely inhuman learning, wisdom and 
universal sanctity; the other kind mainly by embittered ex- 
Jesuits or fanatical miso-Jesuits. Only the faithful read and be- 
lieve the first. The outsiders read the second, while novels of 
the John Inglesant type will add for them some plausibly sinis- 
ter colour.’ ; 

This is the view of ‘ T,’ himself an ex-Jesuit, though neither 
embittered nor fanatical ; and he thinks that the thing needful is 
a plain, simple record of some of the very humorous, common- 
room stories current in the Society and a chronicle of some of 
the pranks and larks that he and others perpetrated when he 
was a boy at Stonyhurst and later a Jesuit scholastic. Certainly 
he presents his old masters and colleagues in the most attrac- 
tive light and the record of their very engaging human charac- 
teristics will be new and acceptable to a public which has been 
brought up to believe that the Jesuit is a low sort of ecclesiasti- 
cal schemer, a strange blending of Chadband and the Artful 
Dodger. 

‘T’ will correct misapprehensions precisely where they most 
need to be corrected; but ‘T’” was not typical and his own 
adventures as a Jesuit were not exactly normal. He had a 
rebel streak in his composition which not only unfitted him for 
a life of obedience, but also made it impossible for him later on 
to continue at Oscott ; and even ‘ T’ must now see the wisdom 
of Cardinal Bourne’s refusal to take the responsibility of ordain- 
ing him. ‘ You will not be happy,’ said the Cardinal and, on 
the advice of a Jesuit friend, ‘T’ took this as a sign that he 
had no true vocation. And then he set out on his strange 
adventures. He became a commercial traveller of a very un- 
usual kind, bringing more of the qualities of the poet and artist 
to his work than those of the hard-headed man of business. 
The Agenda Club which ‘ T ’ initiated is symbolical of the spirit 
of the man. This was a Utopian effort to infuse chivalry into 
English life—national, political and social—an attempt ‘ to give 
to politics some of the devotion and single-mindedness which 
he had found among his Jesuit friends and teachers.’ Although 
‘T’ admits that he has drifted a long way from the ideas that 
held him when he studied as a boy and taught as a master at 
Stonyhurst, yet there is something of the idealism of his youth 
that he has never shed. It is apparent in his whole outlook— 
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his indifference to wealth, his almost other-worldly attitude to- 
wards ‘ success,’ his appreciation of what is good and beautiful, 
his hatred of shams and imitations ; and in general the applica. 
tion of something higher than a merely material standard to 
every branch of life. 

The book abounds in good stories about all sorts of people. 
‘T’ has always had the gift of making friends and, being aware 
of his gift, he gives to his Adventures the truly personal touch 
which has more than a dash of not unpleasing vanity. It is 
written in a rambling style in keeping with the wandering life 
of its rolling-stone of an author. There are one or two 
touches of unkindness which could have been easily left out— 
e.g., the Turkish bath incident on page 45; but, for the most 
part, this is a friendly record of a man who is disposed always 
to put the best construction on everything, though he is some- 
times hampered by the very human inability to conciliate charity 
with justice. We recommend the book as the very interesting 
and unusual story of an interesting and rare character. Bp. 


An APOSTLE OF THE LEPERS. THE VEN, PETER DonpeRs, 
C.SS.R. (1809-1887). By John Baptist Kronenburg, 
C.SS.R. Translated from the French Version of Léon 
Roelandts, C.SS.R., by John Carr, C.SS.R. With Map 
and Illustrations. (Sands & Co. ; 7/6 net.) 


This biography should encourage the ordinary and even the 
stupid. The son of a poor Dutch weaver, without resources 
and without even an average share of brains, Peter Donders 
had a conviction as strong as his desire that he would one day 
be a priest. Admitted to a preparatory seminary, first merely 
as a servant-boy and afterwards as a student, he became a butt 
for the boys’ merciless ridicule, though in the end his almost 
unimaginable patience won him the day and a reputation for 
sanctity. In 1842, a year after his ordination, he went out as 
a missionary to Dutch Guiana, where he worked till his death 
in 1887, spending thirty years in tending the lepers of Batavia 
in soul and body with heroic charity. He also evangelised both 
negroes and Indians, journeying as many as two hundred miles 
by river and forest to the Indian camps. These expeditions 
imperilled his life by dangers of many kinds and he was several 
times within an ace of martyrdom. When the Vicariate of 
Surinam was handed over to the Redemptorists in 1866, he 
joined the Congregation and was from the first a model reli- 
gious, obeying his superiors even when much younger and less 
experienced than himself, with childlike simplicity. 
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Father Donders had the prestige and the lovableness of sanc- 
tity. He was endowed with neither intellect nor eloquence. 
‘ His external gifts are almost nil,’ his bishop said of him. His 
letters are commonplace. His prayer was usually dry, and 
mostly vocal. His only originality was that of being a saint. 
Those who lived with him emphasise his avoidance of singu- 
larity and the fact that he seemed to live like everybody else, 
but this must not be taken too literally and was largely due to 
his ingenuity in hiding his austerities. As an old man he still 
disciplined himself to blood night and morning, fasted three 
times a week and even when not fasting usually ate but a slice 
of bread with tea or coffee for breakfast and supper. The 
cause for his beatification is well advanced. 

The book has no literary pretensions, and such colloquialisms 
as ‘he was never done—’ followed by a present participle, are 
frequent. But it must be added that, in spite of being twice 
translated, the book has the merit of being seldom obviously a 
translation. The photographs are excellent and Father Don- 
ders’ saintly and beautiful face on the paper wrapper should be 
his fortune, or his biographer’s. M.B. 


Twenty-Four VAGABOND TaALes. By John Gibbons. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.; 5/-.) 


A pleasant little book of stories on a wide variety of subjects. 
They are for the most part quite charmingly written, but with 
an air of simplicity and of assumed ingenuousness which is apt 
to be tiring when delivered in large doses. The stories them- 
selves are generally lacking in any form of connected narra- 
tive, but are always interesting and entertaining. Those from 
abroad are particularly good, being experiences of a tramp 
through parts of Italy, Portugal and the Balkans, a feat under- 
taken with no knowledge of the languages in question. Especi- 
ally enlightening in view of recent events in Spain is the story 
of the little village in Southern Portugal where Mass was not 
to be had on a Sunday morning, because after the Revolution 
‘God was dead.’ But the donkey-man that acted as the author’s 
guide wore a medal round his neck: ‘ They say that God is 
Dead. But how is one to be sure? For He might come again.’ 
It was this same simple spirit that moved the Portuguese after 
the Peninsular War to make St. Anthony an honorary officer of 
the British Army (he had already been a captain-general in the 
Portuguese Army) and as the author relates, most of his statues 
in the churches are adorned with a@ red sash as a sign of this 


honour. A.A.P. 
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SerRMoN NoTEs ON THE SUNDAY ProperRs. By Father F. H. 
Drinkwater. (Sheed & Ward; 3/6.) 


The discerning eye and the hearing ear will find sermons in 
unsuspected places—in stones and in the running brooks and 
even sometimes in pulpits; but sermons in books almost of 
necessity cease to be sermons in the ordinary sense and, if they 
are to attract, they must have qualities whose absence is of no 
great matter outside a printed book. I suppose only preachers 
read volumes of collected sermons and there are not enough 
preachers to justify publishers in hoping to make sermons best 
sellers. Father Drinkwater’s fifth volume of Sermon Notes 
is apparently meant as an aid to the preacher. To the ordinary 
man merely in search of a book it may appear dry. (Why 
should ‘ dry’ be a term of reproach in view of the English cli- 
mate?) But it may be of excellent use to anyone on the look- 
out for a very suggestive meditation book. Each sermon-out- 
line occupies no more than two or three pages: there is no 
scope for fine writing or literary elegance, and it is vain to look 
for any other beauty than the anatomical beauty one would find 
in a skeleton or a neatly drawn map. These plans may provea 
boon to the harassed preacher anxious about what he is going 


to say next Sunday evening. K. 


My Sins oF Omission. By Jacques Debout ; translated by J. 
F. Scanlan. (Sands & Co.; 2/6.) 


This is a very original work professing to be, in the author’s 
description, a brief compendium of our sins of omission in the 
guise of an examination of conscience. If it were used to any 
serious extent as a preliminary to confession, the Sacrament 
of Penance would become an added burden both to penitent and 
confessor. But the author does not mean it exactly as a peni- 
tent’s manual : he chooses this ingenious form for a very effec- 
tive satire which is truly more piercing than any two-edged 
sword. Conscience is a mysterious thing and very much my 
own intimate possession. The weakness of M. Debout’s using 
it as a medium for satire is precisely that conscience cannot be 
examined by anyone but myself. The Confessions of St. 
Augustine are truly the Saint’s autobiography ; but M. Debout’s 
Sins of Omission are the general confessions of everybody else. 
But he drives home some excellent points—as relevant to Eng- 
lish Catholics as they seem to. be to French. The translator 
has dealt skilfully with a difficult piece of French. Why does 
he call Dominicans monks? K.K.K. 
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THE WORLD IN TRANSITION 


INCE M. Ferdinand Lot’s vast survey’ of ‘ the 

most difficult problem of history ’ was begun, in 
1913, and even since the completion of the French 
version, in 1921, the movement of events and thought 
has given it an actuality once suspected only by a few. 
M. Lot is at pains to discount facile comparisons, 
pointing out that an economy based on usury is the 
antithesis of an economy based on credit, that the or- 
ganisation of the Roman Empire, developed from the 
city-state and over-ruled by the army, in spite of 
superficial resemblances, differs radically from any 
modern government, that the exhaustion of economic 
resources is not to be feared in the present world; and 
yet, one cannot read without a continual and uncom- 
fortable sense of precedent and analogy. A footnote, 
‘ this was written in 1914,’ has to qualify the statement 
that progressive economic downfall ‘ is a very sur- 
prising phenomenon to us, who are accustomed to an 
ever-growing prosperity.’ 

As M. Lot shows, even before the barbarian inva- 
sions of the fifth century, the Roman Empire was only 
a ‘ ruin in repair,’ disintegrating, in spite of the her- 
culean efforts of a Diocletian, a Constantine, a Theo- 
dosius, through ‘ the dissolution of its vital forces ’. 
Wealth is drained away through the growth of ‘ ten- 
tacular ’ cities; the currency, thrice restored, grows 
increasingly debased and scarce, and ends by disap- 
pearing altogether; taxation becomes a crushing 
burden, and Diocletian seeks in vain to fix maximum 


‘The End of the Ancient World and tha Beginnings of the 
Middle Ages. By Ferdinand Lot, Membre de !’Institut, Profes- 
Sor in the University of Paris. Translated by Philip Leon, 
M.A., and Mariette Leon, M.A., docteur d’université. (Kegan 
Paul ; 21/- net.) 
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prices for provisions, salaries, and articles of common 
use. The establishment of a rigid caste system is a 
final and desperate effort to stave off the paralysis of 
social and economic life; the official is bound to his 
post, the artisan and merchant to his trade, the peasant 
to the land ; till the aristocracy, finding all other sources 
of wealth exhausted, forsake the cities, fortifying 
themselves in great, self-contained estates, when the 
return to ‘ natural ’ economy is complete. Meanwhile, 
public spirit vanishes. Thought loses its power, the 
hand its cunning. In literature, the imitation of the 
classics leads to a literary language divorced from the 
common speech, and consequently, with a few rare ex- 
ceptions, literary production is stillborn. In art, the 
drill replaces the chisel, and all inspiration is exotic, 
from the Persian East. 

Contrary to popular belief, M. Lot proves that the 
barbarians brought not regeneration, but only accele- 
rated dissolution. Goths, Lombards, even the Franks, 
for whom ‘ the highest destiny was in store after the 
disintegration of the ancient world ’, bring no positive 
contribution to failing civilisation. Between the 
Roman age and the true Middle Ages (characterised 
by the play of the three forces of Islam, the Papacy, 
and the Feudal System), there is sheer discontinuity, 
a * transformation as phenomenal as if a sleeper, on 
waking, should see other stars shining above his head.’ 

M. Henri Berr, in an interesting preface, introduces 
M. Lot as ‘ one of the masters who have given to 
French erudition its perfect sureness of method and 
its rigorous precision ’, and it does not need the vast 
bibliography of 742 volumes to show with what scru- 
pulous labour the author has addressed himself to his 
task. The book forms part of a series, ‘ L’ Evolution 
de l’Humanité,’ published in English, with additions, 
as ‘ The History of Civilisation,’ a synthesis of the 
history of mankind. Unfortunately, the positivist 
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The World in Transition 


tradition still informing the main French school of his- 
tory does not lend itself to true synthesis, and results 
as a rule in what Croce has brilliantly called ‘ philo- 
logical ’ as opposed to ‘ philosophical ’ history. The 
spirit that will quicken the dry bones is wanting. There 
are signs of a certain anti-clericalism in the series as a 
whole—in the attribution, for instance, of the three 
volumes of the early history of Christianity to M. 
Guignebert, the most violent anti-Catholic of the Sor- 
bonne. From this, M. Lot’s earnest devotion to truth 
saves him. He appreciates the civilising role of the 
Church, he rejects the theories that would make Con- 
stantine’s conversion mere policy, and he pays wel- 
come tribute to the literary value of the Christian 
authors—to Tertullian, ‘ who was not inferior to any 
of the writers of the golden age, whether Cicero or 
Juvenal,’ to St. Augustine, ‘ who belongs to univer- 
sal history,’ and to Prudentius, ‘ the only lyric poet 
since Horace.’ Nevertheless, there are questions 
which, as he himself confesses, present difficulties to 
‘one who is not a believer,’ and the attitude of the 
libre-penseur (which he kept so scrupulously in abey- 
ance in his lectures, that it comes as a surprise to at 
least one of his past students), reveals itself in certain 
omissions, under-estimations, or questionable judg- 
ments. Thus the inward dynamism of the great spiri- 
tual currents, and especially of Christianity itself, 
escapes him, and in consequence his valiant endeavour 
to ‘ interiorize ’ history, to show the ‘ renovation in 
the world within,’ must appear incomplete. 


BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 





EQUALITY OF CONSIDERATION 


A Stupy or CHRISTIAN COURTESY 


| Dipset of function and equality of oppor- 
tunity will make the world no happier or better. 
But where there is equality of consideration social 
peace reigns. 

In a flower sepal, petal, stamen, anther, root, each 
has its contribution to make to the life and sweetness 
of the flower, and each is concerned in the health of 
the whole. So in the Christian State everybody is to 
be sottiebody, but mot ‘ nobody to anybody.’ Each 
human beirig is ‘ a separate thought of God.’ 

If a young man is taught to be as attentive to plain 
and poor girls as to attractive and smart ones, to the 
governess as much as to the heiress, if he is taught to 
treat inferior races, when among them, with respect 
and sympathy,’ he will be a better man than if he 
should thrill with the political theories of Harrington, 
Sidney, Condorcet, or Bright. 

The modern child is encouraged by assiduous de- 
ference to its ideas and desires to be inconsiderate to 
others, especially its elders; the schoolboy has a snob- 
bish way of refusing recognition to the claims of 
‘ outsiders ’ or of social inferiors. Whereas it is by 
his behaviour and special courtesy to outsiders and 
inferiors that a gentleman is known. A lady also. 

Queen Victoria wrote in one of her letters: ‘ I was 
taught to beg my maid’s pardon for any naughtiness 
or rudeness towards her—a feeling I have ever re- 
tained.’ 

The King raises his hat in response to the salutation 
of the lowliest of his subjects, so acknowledging that 

? Mill was justly severe on insolence to ‘ niggers ’ (Letters, 
i, 4, 21, 130; ii, 187). Lord Morley points out that bad man- 
ners, offensive in any country, are in India a crime. 
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prince and ploughman are of one clay, stamped with 
one Image and the objects of a common redemption. 
The following, from the Story Books of Little Gid- 
ding’ is the same thing in a picturesque form. 


Tue CHEEREFULL relates: ‘ Ingo, King of the Draves, after 
his conversion to the Christian Faith, making a stately 
Feast, not, as Ahasuerus, to shew the bounty of his own, 
but the glorie of Christ’s Kingdom, sett all his Nobles, 
which were at that time Pagans, in his hall below, and 
certaine poore Christians in his Presence-Chamber with 
himself, with Kingly Cheare and Attendants. At which 
they wondering, he told them, This he did, not as King 
of the Draves, but as King of another world, wherein 
these were his consorts and fellow-Princes ; these he saw 
with a spiritual eie clad in white robes and worthy his 
company, as beloved and honoured of God.’ 


Tue Motuer: ‘ No Discant can adde grace to the plaine 
song of this story.’ 


We read in Caxton that St. Louis, King of France, 


Was accustomed every Saturday to wash with his own hands, 
in a secret place, the feet of certain poor folk, and after dried 
them with a towel, and kissed much, humbly and semblably, 
their hands, dealing to each a sum of silver. Also to seven 
score poor men which came daily to his court, he ministered 
with his own hands food and drink . . . . He even had, both at 
his dinner and his supper, three afcient poor, which ate at his 
side; and sometimes of the dishes and meats that our Lord’s 
poor had touched with their hands, for the honour and worship 
of His name, he had no shame to eat. 


Gardiner says of Charles I : ‘Over Herbert, Charles 
exercised that wonderful charm which sprang from his 
gentleness and the consideration which he exercised 


* Many readers will remember the description of the ‘ Pro- 
testant Nunnery,’ set up by Nicholas Ferret in the reign of 
Charles I, and of its inhabitants and way of living, in J. H. 
Shorthouse’s romance, John Inglesant. Nicholas Ferrer was 
an Anglican deacon, and the friend of George Herbert, the par- 
son poet of Bemerton. 
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towards those who accepted his sway.’ Harrington, 
the ardent republican, was in 1647 forced by the Par- 
liament upon the captive monarch as one of his bed- 
chamber. Wood says that though they ‘ often dis- 
puted about government, he passionately loved his 
Majestie,’ and chiefly for the extraordinary consider- 
ateness which he always showed towards those who 
waited on him. 

Charles II inherited few of his father’s virtues, but 
attracted great affection because, testifies Aubrey’ ‘that 
the age is more refined is much by the example of his 
gracious Majestie, who is the patterne of courtiesie.’ 

Louis XIV waited on Moliére at supper to reprove 
the courtiers’ superciliousness towards the humbly- 
born player. 

Of Isabella the Catholic, Marinaeus records : ‘ Such 
was the strict and careful justice measured out to each 
individual that all men—nobles and knights, traders 
and husbandmen, rich and poor, masters and servants 
—were treated alike and received equally their share 
thereof.’ Her tender solicitude for the aborigines of 
the New World is described in the life of Columbus. 

Archbishop Laud (described by Sir Harbottle Grim- 
stone as ‘ the sty of all the pestilential filth that hath 
infested the Comonwealth ’) not only prayed always 
for his servants, but rose from his bed and took a night 
journey to comfort the last moments of one of them. 
‘ Make me,’ he wrote, ‘ willing, and in some measure 
able, to repay unto them the time and strength which 
they spend to do me service.’* When he was being 
taken to prison and to death ‘ hundreds of my poor 


5 Brief Lives, ii, 241. 


“But George Herbert complains of the new-rich of his day 
that ‘they think their servants for their money are as other 
things that they buy, even as a piece of wood which they may 
cut or hack or throw into the fire ; and soe they pay their wages 
all is well.’ (The Countrey Parson). 
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neighbours stood by my barge and prayed for my 
safety and return to my house; for which I bless God 
and them.’ . . . . ‘ Rotten, idolatrous heart,’ wrote 
Prynne after ‘ unkennelling that fox... .’ 

Dr. Johnson had little patience with affected sor- 
rows, and was often very rude. But this sturdy subor- 
dinationist fetched Hodge’s cat’s meat himself, to 
spare the feelings of Negro Frank. 

When Dr. Dodd was going to the gallows Johnson 
did not say he would pray for him, but asked his 
prayers—surely an act of great delicacy. He gave a 
home to a peevish and ungrateful trio: indeed Mrs. 
Thrale records that he ‘ nursed whole nests of people 
in his house, where the lame, the blind, the sick or the 
sorrowful always found a sure retreat from all the evils 
whence his little income could secure them. He kept 
his numerous family in Fleet Street upon a settled 
allowance, but returned to them every Saturday to 
give them three good dinners and his company before 
he came back to us on the Monday night, treating them 
with the same, or perhaps more, ceremonious civility 
than he would have done as many people of fashion.’ 

But of the virtuous Whig Gray Mr. Gosse remarks : 
‘Stoke Poges was not a home for Gray with Mrs. 
Rogers bedridden and Mrs. Oliffe for its other in- 
mate.” 

Scott’s house, says Andrew Lang, ‘ was a great 
hearth whence radiated light and comfort on the 
humblest.’ ‘ Sir Walter,’ said a cottar, ‘ speaks to 
every man as if they were his blood relations.’ 

It is related of Lady Georgiana Fullerton that she 
several times took a crossing-sweeper’s place that he 
might hear Mass without losing his halfpence. She 
might almost have remembered Lamb, who insists 
that Dorimant must help the apple-woman to pick up 


* Gray. (‘ English Men of Letters. ’) 
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her wandering fruit, and tells of a city merchant who 
ever yielded the wall to an ancient beggar woman. 


Milton speaks of : 


Honest offered courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters than in tapestry halls 
And courts of princes, where it first was named. 


But it is not usually observed that a working-class 
employer is kinder than others to those who work for 
him. Nor yet that most consideration is shown to 
waiters and servants in continental hotels by citizens 
of the transatlantic land of equality. One of them 
complained on a European steamship that money 
seemed to be of no use there: it was first come, first 
served. For which God in His mercy may save 
Europe even yet. Shelley hailed the emergence of 
A people mighty in its youth, 
Where, though with rudest rites, Freedom and Truth 
Are worshipped. 


But the American police are stated by observers* to be 
far rougher than European ones to common folk, while 
servilely deferential to people of wealth. (Here in 
England the bullying and oppression of the poor man 
because he is poor is bad enough in all conscience.) 
Will it be rejoined that there ought to be no need for 
a policeman to keep back grand carriages to let a little 
ragged girl cross the road, seeing that in the ideal 
state there will be no ragged children and no grand 
carriages? St. Paul ought not to have needed to write 
that letter of high-minded courtesy to Philemon. In 


* E.g., by Count Van de Vaya in Inner Life of the United 
States (1908). He was also struck by the impenetrable barriers 
which hedge a President, compared with the affable accessibility 
of the old monarchies, and the personal ties between prince and 
subject. 
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a word: considerateness in a perfectly equal world 
would be superfluous... . 

The Apostle does not set his face against the rela- 
tion of master and servant, even though it were a bond- 
servant. But he thus exhorts: ‘ Masters, give unto 
your servants that which is just and equal, ™v ‘céryra, 
knowing also that ye have a Master in heaven.’” Not 
paritas or aequalitas, but aeguitas is the basis of 
Christian society. Inequality being inevitable, not to 
say providential, what is called Feudalism put it on a 
moral and spiritual basis. All unequal and all helping. 

The New Testament considers the purity of a slave- 
girl as important as that of her mistress. But Voltaire 
scorned the ‘ stupid and barbarous ’ masses, as ‘ oxen 
who needed only a goad, the yoke and a bundle of 
hay.’ 

K remarkable article appeared in The Guardian of 
March 4th, 1891, entitled ‘ What Vienna does for the 
Poor.’ It reads like a Utopian romance, this com- 
bination of wisdom and foresight with Christian ten- 
derness and personal devotion. ‘ Vienna,’ the writer 
observed, ‘ must be a terrible stumbling-block to 
theorising democrats.’ But Lecky repeatedly speaks 
of Austria as one of the best-governed of countries. 
The Emperor Joseph II, in the eighteenth century, 
declared : ‘Old-age relief is a right, not a charity.’ At 
the age of sixty every poor person received a third of 
his or her previous wage; and hospices for worn-out 
workers were established. After reading this account 
it Was curious to turn to Disraeli’s Sybil, and to con- 
template such principles as those of Morney. 

The lot of the Poor Dependent has been the text 
of many satires, ancient and modern. Such was 
Lucian’s essay on Hired Companions; and Juvenal’s 
fifth Satire refers to this subject. In Vanity Fair the 
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* Col. iv, 1. 
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old ‘ ultra-Liberal and philanthropist ’ worldling, 
Miss Crawley, says to Becky Sharp: ‘ What is birth, 
my dear? You, my love, have more brains than half 
the shire. If merit had its reward you ought to be a 
duchess—no, there ought to be no duchesses at all, but 
you ought to have no superior, and I consider you, 
my love, as my equal in every respect ; and—will you 
put some coals on the fire, my dear, and will you pick 
this dress of mine and alter it? ’ 


Dean Church, in one of his Occasional Papers, says 
of Ernest Renan that he had been taught ‘ the old- 
fashioned French politeness, that beautiful instinct of 
giving place to others, which is perishing in the demo- 
cratic scramble for the best places.’ 


When, after Poitiers, the French King was brought 
to Edward the Black Prince, the latter would be his 
esquire, to help him from his armour. But the King 
said : ‘ Gramercy, cousin, but it is not for you to serve 
me. Never did prince win so much honour as you 
have done in one day.’ And Edward grieved much 
that his honour should be won by another’s misfor- 
tune. 

Equality of consideration—Christian courtesy— 
must apply also to nationalities. Provinces with their 
populations are not to be bartered or exchanged like 
pawns at chess. 

And equality of consideration involves equal ad- 
ministration of justice. Rousseau wrote : ‘ Le premier 
et le plus grand intérét public est toujours la justice. 
Tous veulent que les conditions soient égales pour 
tous, et la justice n’ est que cette égalité.’ Similarly 
the French Assembly’s Declaration of the Rights of 
Man declared (Art. xvii) that ‘ civil equality does not 
mean the equalisation of property or of distinctions, 
but that all citizens are equally obliged to submit to the 
law, and are equally entitled to the law’s protection.’ 
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But this was the political creed propounded by Charles 
I on the scaffold : he and Laud had been no respecters 
of persons, thereby incurring the bitter hatred of the 


Puritans. 
S. F. Darwin Fox. 





ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND 
THOMAS TRAHERNE 


ATHER D’ARCY, in his book on St. Thomas 
Aquinas, has pointed out that, although the 
thought and writings of the saint continued aiter the 
Renaissance to be potent influences on the Continent, 
in England they fell into almost total neglect. ‘ Few 
among the iovers of the New Learning imitated the ex- 
ample of Erasmus and excepted Aquinas from their 
censure of the Scholastics. [he majority were of the 
mind of Bacon. ... The tradition of medieval thought 
and culture lingered on in Oxford .. . . but was sel- 
dom, if ever, renovated by an adequate knowledge of 
the writings of St. Thomas.’ And in another passage, 
‘ No one, save a Catholic, thought of studying his 
system from the point of view of pure philosophy.” 
This is indubitably a fact; and one that renders all 
the more interesting those individuals who ran counter 
to so strong a current of national thought and feeling. 
For there are brilliant, though sometimes unsuspected, 
exceptions to this general rule of neglect. The Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas continued to influence the 
few if not the many; and of these none is more worthy 
of note than Thomas Traherne, that most attractive 
seventeenth century devotional writer, who has been 
rediscovered by our own age, and who is being pro- 
claimed as one of the greatest mystics England has 
produced, perhaps the greatest Nature-mystic the world 
has ever seen. This Traherne, whose limpid poetry 
and surpassingly lovely prose are attracting more and 
more readers to-day, owes much of his power to the 
beauty and wholeness of the personality his writings 
sana: and from this point of view it is interesting to 


1 Thomas Aquinas. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. Pp. 259 and 257. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas and Thomas Traherne 


discover how deeply he was influenced by the spirit 
and thought of Aquinas. It is a debt that is nowhere 
openly acknowledged by Traherne himself, though 
named and paginated quotations from St. Thomas may 
be found in his private commonplace books. In those 
days of bitter prejudice a direct and too obvious avowal 
of such a source might easily have stopped the ears of 
his readers to his message. It is a debt, moreover, 
that has not hitherto been pointed out by any critic of 
Traherne’s writings. 

One reason for this oversight is that the work of 

. Traherne’s which most clearly reveals this influence, 

his Christian Ethicks, is still almost inaccessible to 
the general public and to the majority of critics. This 
is all the more to be regretted, and a modern reprint 
is all the more to be desired, because the Christian 
Ethicks is in some ways the finest thing Traherne 
wrote, and certainly the most representative of the 
whole of his nature. Criticism of Traherne is based 
almost solely on the modern printed editions. of his 
Poems and of his Centuries of Meditations; and in 
these the indications of the influence of Aquinas are 
not clear enough to attract attention. 

In the Christian Ethicks it is otherwise; and the 
abiding result of Traherne’s study of the Summa 
Theologica and the Summa contra Gentiles is there 
clearly to be traced. Traherne knew the Summa T heo- 
logica; he was thoroughly master of that immense mass 
of material which in its modern translation into Eng- 
lish runs into more than twenty volumes; he could with 
the ease of perfect familiarity combine and condense 
and re-arrange into his own pattern the stones from 
St. Thomas’s vast quarry; and this in itself casts an 
illuminating ray on the intellectual capacity of Tra- 
herne, who has sometimes been patronised by his critics 
as one naively simple and rustically unlearned. 
Nothing, of course, could be further from the truth. 
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Traherne had a trained and brilliant mind, with all 
that highly developed power of analysis which was 
characteristic of seventeenth century scholarship. 
Thus it was, no doubt, that the mighty intellectual 
power and deep spiritual wisdom of St. Thomas 
attracted him, and held him to those long hours of 
patient study necessary for such familiar knowledge 
as he came to possess. 

If one reads the chapters of the Christian Ethicks 
and the cognate sections of the Summa Theologica 
side by side, a conviction of the indebtedness of Tra- 
herne is, I believe, inescapable. Yet it is somewhat 
difficult to demonstrate, by quotation. Aquinas is 
writing on a vast scale a complete text-book of theo- 
logy, and treating exhaustively every aspect of his 
subject; Traherne is writing a short devotional and 
inspirational guide to right conduct, something that 
he hopes will reveal to his readers the true way to 
blessedness, and fire them with a desire to follow it. 
When method and scale differ so much, indebtedness 
will show itself rather in keystones of thought than in 
long paragraphs of similar wording. If that is kept in 
mind, and it is remembered that both for St. Thomas 
and Traherne the ideas contained in the following quo- 
tations are basic, and the texts of ensuing discourse, 
the similarity will be seen to go deeper than a super- 
ficial reading of these detached passages might at first 
suggest. They are taken almost at random and might 
be multiplied indefinitely. 


Aguinas : Love is not confined to any particular kind of virtue 
or vice, but ordinate love is included in every virtue 
(Ifa IIae, 125, 2). 

TRAHERNE: A clear and intelligent Love is the Life and Soul 
of every Virtue, without which Humility is but Baseness, 
Fortitude but Fierceness, Patience but Stupidity .. .. 
Meekness but a sheepish Tameness, and Prudence itself 
but Fraud and Cunning (p. 314). 
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Agunas : It belongs to the virtue of fortitude to remove any 
obstacle that withdraws the will from following the Rea- 
son... . The virtue of fortitude is about the fear 
of dangers of death (II IIae, 123, 3 and 4). 

TRAHERNE: It (Fortitude) is the Armour of the Soul against 
all the Impressions of Fear . . . . We may safely sing 
‘O Death, where is thy Sting?’ and challenge all the 
powers of Heaven, Earth and Hell to the combat (pp. 
325-7, and 350). 

Aguinas: Hence the Philosopher mentions five ways in which 
people are said to be brave by way of resemblance 
through performing acts of fortitude without having the 
virtue . . . . as in the case of soldiers who, through 
skill and practice in the use of arms, think little of the 
dangers of battle (IIa IIae, 123, 1). 

TRAHERNE : Even a Coward by Nature is made more bold and 
confident by skill at his weapon (p. 334). 

Aguinas : This very aptitude or proportion of the appetite to 
good is love, which is complacency in good ; while move- 
ment towards good is desire or concupiscence; and rest 
in good is joy or pleasure. Accordingly in this order, 
love precedes desire, and desire precedes pleasure. But 
in the order of intention, it is the reverse; because the 
pleasure intended causes desire and love (Ia I]ae, 25, 2). 

TRAHERNE : For to be Pleased, and to Love, are the same thing. 
If there be any difference, the pleasure we take in any 
object is the root of that Desire which we call Love; and 
the affection whereby we pursue the pleasure that is ap- 
prehended in it is part of the Love that we bear unto 
it; the end of which is the completion of that pleasure 
which it first perceives. All is Love, variously modified 
(p. 70). 

Agutnas : Prudence is wisdom about human affairs ; not wisdom 
absolutely, because it is not about the absolutely highest 
cause (IIa I]ae, 47, 2). 

TRAHERNE: It (Prudence) is a strange Vertue, for it is con- 
versant amongst Terrene and inferior Objects 
Wisdom is a more High and Heavenly Vertue (p. 333). 

Aguinas : When a man’s will is ready to believe, he loves the 
truth he believes, he thinks out and takes to heart what- 
ever reasons he can find in support thereof; and in this 
way, human reason does not exclude the merit of faith, 
but is a sign of greater merit (IIa IIse, 2, 10). 
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TRAHERNE : For Faith and Reason are not so divided but that 
‘ . they may enter into each other’s nature, and 
materially be the same. The very same Object (I mean) 
that is known to Reason may by Faith be believed; 
Reason not destroying but confirming Faith, while it 
is known upon one account and believed upon another 
(p- 224). 

Aguinas : Faith perfects the intellect (Il@ Ilse, 1, 3). 

TRAHERNE: Reason is by Faith Perfected (p. 225). 

Agutnas : Wherefore we are said to be good with the goodness 
that is God . . . . since the goodness whereby we are 
formally good is a participation of Divine goodness 
(IIa Ilse, 23, 2). 

TRAHERNE : There is nothing Good in the world but what hath 
received all its Goodness from Him. His Goodness is 
the Ocean and all Goodnesses of Creatures little Streams 
flowing from that Ocean (p. 288). 


Aguinas: When a man has friendship for a certain person, 
for his sake he loves all belonging to him, be they child- 
ren, servants, or connected with him in any way 
(IIa I]ae, 23, 1). 

TRAHERNE: As in ordinary friendship, the more we love the 
Father, the more we love his Wife, and all his children. 
For the more we love any Person, the more we love all 
that love him or are beloved by him (p. 79). 


Aguinas: Right Reason demands that we should take into 
consideration something on the part of the giver and 
something on the part of the recipient . . . . Each one 
must first of all look after himself, then after those over 
whom he has charge, and afterwards with what remains 
relieve the needs of others (IIa IIae, 22, 5). 


TRAHERNE : Intelligence is the light wherein almsdeeds ought to 
shine . . . . Our Riches must be expended according to 
the several circumstances and occasions of our lives... . 
God hateth that Strangers should eat the Children’s meat 
or Beggars should devour the right of a man’s Servants. 

. . The Rule, therefore, is this. First secure the 
works of Necessity ; have food and rayment for thyself; 
keep out of debt. Next, render to every man his 
due in point of Justice . . . . If thou art able and hast 
anything to spare, then let the miseries of the Needy 
be supplied (pp. 480-482). 
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Aquinas: It would be inordinate to deprive oneself of one’s 
own in order to give to others to such an extent that 
the residue would be insufficient for one to live in keeping 
with one’s station; for no man ought to live unbecom- 
ingly (Ila Ilse, 32, 7). 

TRAHERNE : Secure the life and growth of the tree, by causing 
it so to bear one year that it may bring forth fruit in 
another. It is no good husbandry to cut it down; nor 
any Charity to make it wither and expire. And on this 
very account a charitable man must preserve himself... . _ 
and must secure something for the works of Courtesie 
and Hospitality (pp. 480 and 482). 

Aguinas : He who gives alms does not intend to buy a spiritual 
thing with a corporal thing . . . . but he intends to 
merit a spiritual fruit through the love of charity 
(IIa Ilse, 32, 5). 

TRAHERNE: He that intendeth the welfare of the Soul by all 
the good works he doth to the Body is deep and perfect 
in Charity . . . . He will make mention of the Glory 
of God and the Love of Christ . . . . for Whose sake 
he pities the Poor and is kind towards all (pp. 483-4). 

Aguinas: In things measured or ruled, the mean consists in 
the measure or rule being attained; if we fall short of 
the rule, there is deficiency . . . . Hope has no means 
or extremes as regards its principal object, since it is 
impossible to trust too much in Divine Assistance; yet 
it may have a mean and extremes as regards those 
things a man trusts to obtain in so far as he either pre- 
sumes above his capability or despairs of things of which 
he is capable (IIa Ilae, 17, 5). 

TRAHERNE: I know very well that Presumption and Despair 
are generally accounted the Extreams of Hope... . 
But I know as well that there may be many Kinds and 
Degrees of Hope, of which some may be vicious and 
some vertuous; and that some sorts of Hope themselves 
are Vice. Whenever we make an inferior Desire the 
Sovereign Object of our Hope, our Hope is abomin- 
able, Idolatrous and Atheistical. We forget God and 
magnifie an Inferior object above all that is Divine 
(pp. 250-1). 

Aguinas: Love consists in a certain agreement of the lover 
with the object beloved, while hatred consists in a certain 
disagreement or dissonance. Now we should consider in 
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each thing what agrees with it before that which dis- 
agrees; since a thing disagrees with another through 
destroying or hindering that which agrees with it. Con- 
sequently love must needs precede hatred, and nothing 
is hated save through being contrary to a suitable thing 
that is loved. And hence it is that every hatred is caused 
by love (I@ Ilae, 29, 2). 

TRAHERNE: If any Question be made, which of these Twins 
(Love and Hatred) is the First born? the answer is, that 
they may seem Twins in respect of Time, but in Nature 
Love is the first born and the Mother of Hatred. For 
where nothing to be hated does at all appear, pleasant 
Things are Beloved for their own sake ; whereas if there 
were no pleasant things to be beloved, nothing could 
be hated because nothing could be Hurtful .... As 
Fire begets Water by melting Ice, so does Love beget 
contrary passions in the soul of a living creature (p. 71). 


The above list of parallel passages is by no means 
exhaustive ; Aquinas, for example, demonstrates that 
it is right to love ourselves, and that it is right to love 


our bodies; and every reader of Traherne knows how 
frequently these ideas occur in the Centuries of Medi- 
tations and the Poems, and how new a note they seem 
to strike in seventeenth century thought. Material 
from Aquinas is constantly reappearing in this fashion 
in Traherne. 

Again, it would not be too much to say that Tra- 
herne took from St. Thomas the whole scientific foun- 
dation of his system of ethics. His final philosophy 
is very different; but he builds it on a foundation of 
St. Thomas; and the foundation, to a large extent, 
determines the final structure. 

Traherne took from the Summa Theologica directly 
—and only indirectly, I believe, from remoter sources 
in Aristotle and Augustine—the whole of the material 
of his discussion ‘ Of the End,’ with its conclusion 
that ‘ Man’s last End is his Perfect Happiness ’ ; (c/. 
Aquinas : ‘ Man’s last end is Happiness, which all men 
Jesire, as Augustine says ’); the whole of his discus- 
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sion on ‘ Goods of the Body, Goods of the Soul, and 
Goods of Fortune’, and these very terms; his definition 
of virtue and of vice; and his whole scheme of clas- 
sification of the virtues. Traherne’s subdivisions 
of these virtues differ in some respects, but is 
substantially that of the Summa Theologica. His 
definition of each virtue is St. Thomas’s. He also 
freely borrows technical terms, such as ‘ Infused ’ 
and ‘Acquired ’ virtue, or ‘ Distributive ’ and ‘ Com- 
mutative ’ justice. 

He takes from Aquinas his whole psychology—the 
division of the personality into three elements, one 
rational and two non-rational, the Right Reason and 
the Irascible and Concupiscible Passions, with these 
terms, as the following picturesque paragraph clearly 
shows : 

‘The Senses and Members of the Body are like 
Tradesmen; they traffick with sensible objects; the 
Irascible passions of the soul are soldiers, and very 
apt to rebel and mutiny; the Conscience is the Priest 
in the Temple; Right Reason is the King; and the 
Concupiscible Passions, especially Avarice and Ambi- 
tion, may pass for Counsellors ’ (pp. 185-66). 

The full extent of Traherne’s indebtedness can only 
be realised by a first hand study of the texts ; but I hope 
that what I have given affords convincing proof that 
this indebtedness does exist. Many other influences 
went to the moulding of Traherne’s thought; in the 
end he is perhaps a follower of St. Francis rather 
than of St. Thomas; the Christian Ethicks is not mere- 
ly an abridgement of the Summa Theologica. But it 
remains a fact, and a fact hitherto unrecognised, that 
one of the finest spirits in all English literature owes 
a very great debt to St. Thomas Aquinas; and this 
fact is not without importance to students of seven- 
teenth century English literature and seventeenth cen- 
tury religious thought. G. I. Wane. 
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HEN I was close upon sixteen there appeared 

a book of poems which was quickly recognised 
by the judges of literature as a classic. From that 
verdict there has never been any appeal. A Shrop- 
shire Lad is one of the great achievements of English 
poetry. The author’s vernacular English is chiselled 
to a Greek perfection, his metrical mastery is triumph- 
ant. Until 1922 he published no further collection. 
To one familiar with A Shropshire Lad, Professor A. 
FE. Housman’s Last Poems betray a notable falling 
off. Very few of these pieces are worthy to rank with 
those of the earlier volume; and that which seems to 
me by far the best I well remember reading in some 
periodical (was it the excellent Monthly Review?) 
about thirty years ago, a masterpiece of verbal and 
rhythmic beauty. 


’Tis mute the word they went to hear on high Dodona mountain, 

When winds were in the oakenshaws and all the cauldrons 
tolled, 

And mute’s the midland navel-stone beside the singing fountain, 

And echoes list to silence now where gods told lies of old. 


The lapse into gross slang, in the dialogue that fol- 
lows between everyman and the oracle of the human 
heart, is open to question; but the conclusion 1s 
worthy of the opening : 

The King with half the East at heel is marched from lands of 
morning, 

Their fighters drink the rivers up, their shafts benight the air, 

And he that stands will die for naught, and home there’s' nd 
returning. 

The Spartans on the sea-wet rock sat down and combed their 
hair. 


Never, surely, has stark fatalism been more 
superbly rendered. The author was still young when 
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he wrote this, and fresh from the triumph of his first 
volume. How different is the general level of the 
Last Poems! The old gospel of carpe diem, of stoic 
endurance, but also of manly contentment with a 
frugal country life, is repeated with weakened force 
and enfeebled conviction, the earlier fatalism has 
hardened into bravado and the old lapses into impiety 
are now much cruder and more blasphemous, so that 
God’s laws are spoken of as ‘ foreign ’ to His crea- 
ture! Atheism this certainly is not, but mere foolish 
blasphemy. Brooding irreligion has here lost all sense 
of the ridiculous. 

The same decline may be remarked, I submit, in 
the later poetry of Swinburne. Interminable was his 
travesty of Queen Mary of Scotland, whom he pro- 
fessed to think ‘ something better than innocent ’ 
(which reminds me of Wilde’s hyperbole about ‘a 
dull honest man ’ being inferior to a romantic rogue, 
implying that dulness and honesty commonly went 
together) ; his adulation of such heroes as Mazzini and 
Victor Hugo continued in the most extravagant man- 
ner; but he found an innocent and beautiful theme in 
the beauty of childhood, which also relieved the mono- 
tony of his ‘ teaching ’—that kings and priests should 
be beheaded, that the sixth commandment was 
deucedly inconvenient, and sea-bathing delightful. 
(With this last affirmation no ‘ reactionary ’ is likely 
to quarrel !) 

A poet of some mark in the nineties, now seemingly 
forgotten, John Davidson, who drowned himself in 
the year of Swinburne’s death and Meredith’s, the 
author of Fleet Street Eclogues, lost his poetic gift 
in attempting to versify the doctrines of Nietzsche, 
whose own madness passed on to his disciple. 

‘ He who denies the Being denies all being. Take 
the Word from the phrase and all meaning is lost. He 
who denies unity, denies the number made up of it. 
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He who believes no longer in God has ceased to be- 
lieve in anything. From Luther to Nietzsche, through 
Kant, one may trace, in perfect sequence, the degra- 
dation of man to that utter paganism of which the 
Hindu theories are the best expression. Take away 
the end of the world (which is also a beginning) and all 
order is at an end. What remains is simply chaos, 
with all its despair and horror, to which old Tathagata 
preferred non-being.’ (Claudel, Letters to a Doubter, 
52.) 

Truly after-Christian unbelief, grown hard and for- 
mal with advancing years, is void of inspiration. Mere 
negation is the gainsayer of life. 


‘ Art after art goes out and all is night.’ 


A Shropshire Lad lives by its affirmations, of the 
grandeur and beauty of the visible creation, the reality 
of courage and sacrifice, the dignity of rural tradition; 
its very fatalism is but a veiled theism, however crossed 
with the rebellious denials and questionings which in 
his later work have come to predominate. 


Such verses as this: 


Oh, God will save her, fear you not: 
Be you the men you’ve been, 

Get you the sons your fathers got, 
And God will save the Queen, 


betoken a faith not yet quenched. 


So sang our poet in 1887, on the Jubilee night that 
is one of my own early memories, 


From Clee to heaven the beacon burns, 
The shires have seen it plain, 

From north to south the sign returns 
And beacons burn again, 


that night when indeed there ‘ streamed in crimson on 
the wind the Wrekin’s crest of light.’ 
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There is however a notable difference between Swin- 
burne’s and Housman’s irreligion. The former ex- 
pressed his vehement hatred of the Catholic Church, 
to which his family had remained faithful through all 
the times of persecution, and wrote the hideous Lines 
before a Crucifix. The latter never, that I can re- 
member, alludes to the Catholic Church at all, or to 
the Divinity of Christ, but quarrels with the ordinance 
of Providence. 


that spring should vanish with the rose, 
That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close. 


No one so dogmatic as your thanatist, whose very 
vehemence of denial arouses a suspicion that he dreads 
‘ what dreams may come when we have shuffled off this 
mortal coil.’ In vain he cries Verweile doch, du bist 
so schén, since ‘ all this is but a glimse or light shew 
of the euerlasting and inexplicable glorie of the 
saintes; nothing heere being stable, but varying and 
changing euermore, vntil death comes, that sweeps 
away goods, friends, pleasures, honors, powre and 
pompe, lands, and life, all at a clappe, so cleane as 
if they had neuer beene; the soule taken away and sent 
to giue his straight accounte for the vse of all those 
goods of his lord, lent him, to repay him with gayne; 
his bodie tourned out to feede the wormes, and all 
those foresayd things, bestowed to other parties for 
them likewise to employ, and therefore to render a like 
reckoning, they know not how soone.’ (Women 
Saints (1886) 4-5, dated ¢. 1610.) 

The mood of Housman is akin to that of Henley. 
In all these poets of revolt it is still the things that 
matter which engage them, life and death, hope and 
despair, and ‘ that undiscovered country ’ of the here- 
after, not the noisy nullities of to-day. Indeed Swin- 
burne was no atheist, but, as one of his latest expo- 
nents claims, a rebe] against the Power he recognised, 
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And such, unhappily, is the dominant mood of our 
author’s Last Poems. It never seems to have dawned 
upon him that the Catholic philosophy was even worth 
studying. This argues a certain narrowness of men- 
tal disposition. A man really agonised by ‘ the 
Great Enigma ’ should at least be willing to listen to 
a solution which satisfies millions upon millions to-day, 
as it did in centuries past. That the author of A Shrop- 
shire Lad, with its haunting unforgettable romance 
and beauty, may come at last to seek and to find re- 
vealed Truth will be the earnest prayer of all his 
Catholic readers. 


H. E. G. Rope. 





RELIGIOUS MUSIC 


HE words ‘ musicology,’ ‘ musicologist,’ and the 

like will not be found in English dictionaries— 
sufficient evidence that we lack the science which the 
words connote. 

Since Burney’s day, English musical history has 
been either a safe following of ‘ recognised authori- 
ties’ or a self-conscious appraisement of national 
achievements—plagiarism or parochialism, to be per- 
fectly frank. But the ‘ authorities’ have usually 
been a generation or two out of date, and our national 
achievements have been too rarely measured with those 
of other countries; hence our defective sense of pro- 
portion and our un-catholic (in the literal sense) out- 
look. 

It is, therefore, refreshing to take up a book em- 
bodying the latest research, written by a Frenchman 
who is also a musicologist, and there to find ordered 
and logical arrangement as distinct from our own hap- 
hazard or individualistic methods, together with a 
Frenchman’s cultural breadth as distinct from our own 
musical nationalism. 

But even M. Aigrain’s book’ has its defects—the 
defects of its qualities. His orderly and logical mind 
occasionally yields to the French passion for codifica- 
tion. In too many cases his arguments—which look 
so flawless to the non-musician—are but an attempt to 
discuss musical phenomena in terms of something else. 

This is noticeable in the medieval section of his 
book. He expounds plain-chant in terms of rhetoric; 


‘Religious Music. By René Aigrain, D.D. Translated by 
the Rev. C. Mulcahy, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. To 
which is added a further section by the Translator on ‘ English 
and Irish Religious Music.’ (London: Sands & Co., 15 King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2.) 
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he uses the terms arsis and thesis in the contrary sense 
to their accepted musical one; he gives a logical ex- 
position of the Modes in terms of the modern Scale, 
employing the note Sz for that purpose. But surely 
the Modes were conceived in terms of the tetrachord, 
and all modal music (whether plain-chant or poly- 
phony) is explainable in terms of the hexachord, in 
neither of which systems did Si have any place. 


To approach ancient music (by analogy or contrast) 
through the modern is the wrong way. It seems so 
logical to argue from the known to the unknown that 
the non-musical may be pardoned if they do not recog- 
nise our old friend the cart before the horse—a method 
of progression as defective in music as in traction. 


When a German discusses music he too often be- 
muses the reader by his inability to see the wood for 
the trees. But he does at least pay a visit to the wood, 
and he takes a good look at the trees. The French- 
man looks for the wood on French soil, and if he does 
not find it there he will deny (or at best ignore) both 
the wood and its trees. 

Before Nagel wrote about English music he came 
over here, and I found traces of his research in the 
British Museum years before his discoveries found a 
place in any English history. M. Aigrain has not 
crossed the Straits of Dover, and his attitude towards 
English music (in the century when it really did pro- 
duce some front-rank composers) reminds us of the 
couplet about a famous Oxonian : 


‘TI am the Master of Balliol College, 
And what I don’t know isn’t knowledge.’ 


This particular defect of the book has been reme- 
died (in the English edition) by the translator, who 
contributes a special section on English and Irish re- 
ligious music. 
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But when all faults are noted, M. Aigrain’s book 
remains one which no music lover (and certainly no 
choirmaster) should be without. We have produced 
nothing quite so good of its kind on this side of the 
Channel. 


I may add—in passing—that choirmasters who still 
labour under the impression that carol-singing is a Pro- 
testant institution, and that Bach’s music is not a 
seemly adjunct to Catholic worship, would do well to 
read what M. Aigrain has to say in Chapter VIII. 


R.R.T. 





PARK 


I 


UNGO PARK walked on in the belief, absurd 
as he knew it to be, that he had died. There 

are catastrophes (so he assured himself) where the vic- 
tim need not add to his perplexity the pain of sus- 
pending his judgment. And this hypothesis was some 
relief to him here and now—if, as in his anguish he 
thought, it is here and now. He dismissed as imper- 
tinent his own critical question: when did it happen 
and where and how? 
One thing at a time, he answered himself. For he 
wanted no more than a mind sufficiently at ease to draw 
inferences from the evidence of his bewildered senses. 
He did not deny that he felt well. All his reactions 
were perfect; he had no physical pain; his breathing 
was right ; there was not the least irritation on any part 
of his skin; no blister, fly-bite, soreness; his clothes, 
hat, boots seemed ideally part of himself. His stick 
hung on his wrist; he could hear his watch ticking; he 
verified, by touching the places, that his many pockets 
held their expected contents. 
But he felt alone in a vast world. He could hear no 
sounds other than those produced by himself and his 
belongings; his footsteps and the faint noise of his 
salivation, the rustling of his clothes. It was such 
silence as, when on a still frosty morning a man is sit- 
ting on a hillside, will make him say two audible words 
only to hear his own voice, and be sure that he has not 
become suddenly deaf. 
He was on the Oxford road, going eastward ; and he 
had just come up from Burford by the slanting way. 
He had lunched there and looked about; in fact, when 


he was startled, he was repeating to himself with 
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amusement a quotation upon the Carey monument : 
‘And plenteousness in their palaces.’ It had suddenly 
struck him that the road was just faintly different. The 
part surfaced for wheel traffic was narrower; the rest, 
great breadths, was grassy gallops. And the telegraph 
posts were absent. He shuddered with misery. 
Dream? Nonsensical question. No one asks it in a 
dream. One hundred times nonsensical. 

He moved to the grass : and, looking at the flowering 
plants, named them : betony, lady’s bedstraw, fennel. 
He took a few steps towards the hedge: and then he 
heard a note, sweet and prolonged, as of a flute. He 
stood still and it stopped. He took another step or two 
and the instrument spoke again, at an harmonic inter- 
val. He stopped and went on; and always with the 
same result. Someone he could not see was observing 
his movements minutely. With all his attention ab- 
sorbed by the experience, but not in any way unplea- 
santly, he walked on; until at an instant there were in 
his legs innumerable points of pain. He tottered and 
fell. He had been well peppered. His last controlled 
thought was that the metaphor was good. The sweat 
= all over him; he just waited, smarting dread- 
ully. 

A slight, powerful man came towards him. This was 
delirium : but he had no power to deal with the ques- 
tion. The young man was a negro; and dressed as un- 
expectedly. The costume was right and logical 
enough ; but of design, colour and materials such as he 
had never seen in combination. 

The man spoke an unheard tongue. It was evidently 
short, sympathetic questions ; and the voice was attrac- 
tive. Mungo Park stared at him without a word and 
closed his eyes. With this action he relaxed all his 
muscles and lay like a rag. The nozzle of a flask came 
against his lips and he took a draught of its contents. 
Deo gratias, said he, automatically. 
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Potui te gravius vulnerare, said the voice. Mungo 
Park sprang to a sitting posture with astonishment, 
relief, dignity, indignation. 
Tu me vulnerasti? 

Et non alius. 
Eccur? 

Nonne audisti sibillam? 
Sibilla? Que est ista? 
The young man pulled round an instrument which he 
had slung to him, the very form of which was a suff- 
cient explanation. It was a cluster of shepherd’s pipes 
attached to a wind-bag, a home-made-looking thing, 
with a charm of age or handle or both about it. Bent on 
demonstration, he blew up the bag; and then, with 
delicate orange-tipped fingers, produced the harmonic 
sounds, but this time as a merry tune. 
Mungo Park felt wretched again. 
Nil timendum, said the man with a slight accent of re- 
proof ; Veni. 

Non possum ambulare. 
Age. Veni. He held out his hands and tugged Mungo 
Park to his feet : then he strode off as though he were 
alone, and his prisoner struggled after him. 
There was no door to the doorway of his cabin, a 
heavily constructed building, the wooden elements by 
far too strong, and prodigally spacious as the residence 
of one man. It smelt inside of fields and woods. There 
was a couch, heavily built too, with a dark leather 
mattress and a neck rest. 
The man pulled off his cap, which he threw on a shelf, 
displaying thick black hair, straight and glossy. He 
spread a textile rug on the mattress and smoothed it 
swiftly. The broad stripes of dark blue and red were to 
become familiar. Mungo Park willingly obeyed the in- 
vitation to stretch himself upon it. 
The young man moved about, looked out, came back, 
sat on a stool, stood up, muttered, looked out again. 
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Then he addressed to Park a rattle of remarks in his 
own tongue. 
Dic latine. 

Dixi mysterium ; et iterum dico. 
Unde noscis Latinam ? 

Est lingua sacra. 
Park relapsed into wild thoughts, and groaned. 
Nil timendum, the black repeated; and passed into a 
room beyond, where he began a one-sided conversa- 
tion, at first hesitating, then voluble, interminable. 
When he came back he said : 
Accersitus. 
As the negro turned his back, Park walked firmly into 
the apartment where he had heard him go to speak, and 
advanced with the courage of a racked man going to be 
beheaded ; his legs were painful. The appearance of 
the little room was a distraction in its strangeness. It 
was a small octagonal. The walls were of different 
hues, and rippled each at a different angle. It was 
finished atop by eight convergent triangles ; it was like 
being inside a big crystal. A solid stool was structured 
with the floor, all one wood; and a furniture settle, or 
table, had on it a quantity of untidy blank paper and a 
metal style. 
A soft note recalled his attention and there came stac- 
cato words: Ra tete ra. He returned no answer. The 
signal and words were repeated. 
Adsum, said he, stupidly. 
Bene; faveas. He sat down. Followed unintelligible 
words. 
Intellexisti ? 

Minime. 
Tu quis es? 

Kentigernus Park Scoticus. 
Faveas voces custodem. He clapped his hands in 
answer to this request, and the negro came in and took 
the seat. 
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Take a handful of those sheets, said he in Latin, and 
write down your own replies. Then he spoke in 
Bapama, but at a chosen pitch, facing squarely to one 
of the panels; and a long dialogue followed as at first, 
Now then, he said to Park, be clear and brief. What is 
your name? And so, perhaps for twenty minutes, he 
performed the tedious office of interpreter. His fatigue 
and anxiety were shown in the increasing obsequious- 
ness with which he transmitted the replies, often evi- 
dently considered most unsatisfactory, and the in- 
creasing sharpness with which he elicited them. 

He smiled when the ordeal was over, and his eyes 
shone boyishly. 
A whole set of relations and implications came in an 
instant to Park’s mind: that integrity of many ele- 
ments which at any moment of this recent period he 
had no hope of recovering. 
I am convalescent, was his first reflection. The signal 
went, and the black did all that he expected him to do. 
He was absent a long time; and Park now cared as 
little as he knew what he was answering about. 
Let him, said he; I’ll give that lad something to think 
about, and make him wiser. 
The black returned without any remark or legible ex- 
pression on his features. Park fixed him and asked (in 
English) : 
What’s your name? 
The black hesitated and answered : 
Cuan. 
It’s like a dog, thought Park. 
Dic mihi, Joannes... . 

Non licet. 
Dic tamen .. . . he commanded angrily. 
Cuan spoke volubly in Bapama, and would not be 
stopped by word or gesture. Park looked at him with 
patient hostility and presently said : 
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Nihil metuendum. Cuan became at once and re- 
mained, villainously silent. He was called and came 
back. 
Vocatus. Park hobbled with great difficulty to the 
speaking room and sat down. 
Ades? 

Adsum. 
Mox locuturus est Reverendissimus Dominus Thomas 
a Villa Gracili S.T.D. a secreto Amplitudinis sue vic- 
arii generalis diceceseos Kottatilensis. Esne paratus? 
Intellexisti ? 

Ita. 
It is a dream, thought Park, abandoning all his hypo- 
theses, as he heard the exceeding sweetness of the 
voice which paraphrased the message just received and 
went on: 
Salve, Domne hospes, prospera sint tibi omnia, 
et eternaliter. 
Fluently, courteously, with the slowness of a cultured 
man, the speaker elicited a really rational account of 
Park’s person, antecedents, present conditions and— 
perplexities. 
I have a certain theory about you, but you must volun- 
teer the information. 
It is correct, said Park. 

But say it. 
I am a priest. 
Face the blue plate and stare at it. Park did so. 
Shapes quivered upon it and presently settled to a pic- 
ture, It showed an interior like a room in a London 
club, as to human figures acting independently. The 
foreground figure was a big bust of a man in monastic 
dress. He was black. He put his hood off his head with 
a natural gesture and smiled, and the plate became 
blue again. Park faced the speaking plate and the voice 
went on: 
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I was going to say goodnight; but I will make a few 
remarks to you which will not be recorded. You will 
receive your formal instructions later. First, be quite 
at rest in your mind. We shall certainly take charge of 
you. Stay where you are contentedly. You are a pri- 
soner, but only of your own undertakings. The less 
you move and speak the more convenient. Do not let 
the fact distress you : but it is as well for you to know 
that you are the cause of hideous excitement through- 
out the world. It is through no fault of yours; but the 
trouble is very great. So caute, cautissime. Treat the 
gamekeeper as what he is. When you see him say to 
him, ‘Ta’at ng’on’; it means ‘Faith of a slave’; and 
give him your blessing. I will do the rest, if indeed 
anything else is required. Then send him to me. Ex- 
cuse me further; for we shall be busy all night about 
you. Be well. The man will do all he can. Make him 
teach you some useful phrases of the common tongue; 
he is well educated. Memento memoris. Vale. 

Park had no time to linger on what he had heard. But 
he restrained his hurry and went back. 

Cuan showed signs of misgiving. 

Ta’at ng’on. The poor fellow threw himself flat on 
his face. Benedictio Dei omnipotentis, Patris et Filii 
et Spiritus sancti, descendat super te et maneat sem- 
per, said the priest; and he knelt erect. 

Amen. 


Accersitus. 


The gamekeeper sprang to his feet, blessed himself, 
clasped his hands at the height of his face so hard 
that they shook, and dashed into the speaking room. 
When he went his skin was slate-colour and his eyes 
seemed plates of flat dull copper: but he came back 
looking as usual and morally, if not quite, restored. 
He had his hand before his mouth as though by force 
to keep his words inside it, and the thought expressed 
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by his upturned eyes was laughably transparent : 
Thank God I have not spoken a word. Park had to re- 
strain himself not to feel like a sultan. 

Cuan helped this unconsciously by the swift silence 
with which he passed and repassed, innumerably busy. 
He noticed his guest’s fagged look : and brought ofh- 
ciously just the portfolio stand the Parks have seen in 
all ages. But the portfolio which he placed upon it! 
The plates were metal, perhaps zinc, polished in dif- 
ferent degrees according to the design, large enough 
for life-size heads, which was in fact their subject. 
The drawing was incised in thick, masterly lines; and 
laid in the spaces were coloured surfaces, well within 
the drawing; these were enamel, inlaid metal and 
pieces of shell, put there by pressure, fusion or setting 
as the substance might require. Hair in the portraits 
was treated as in good Gothic sculpture, and such acci- 
dents as moles, rather frequent, and scars, more rare, 
were evidently much valued by the designers. 

All the portraits were of men; and all the horses (for 
horses there were) were stallions. Park had never mas- 
tered the horse ; but he could see well enough that the 
creatures represented had been marvellously trained ; 
or, what was the same thing, were so admitted to 
friendship with their masters that they knew of them- 
selves how to stand for portraiture; and could speak 
if they chose. They might indeed by some miracle have 
become fully domesticated like the sheep-dog. 

Dogs: what brutes these were; they were horrible; 
mastiffs, bloodhounds, bull-dogs were regimental em- 
hlems in comparison. Park thought he would come 
back to them later and turned all the dog plates. 

At the next he almost gave a cry; pure David Jones. 
It was a scene of hunt animals at all planes and angles; 
no bother about scale; little wild horses and big ibexes, 
cheetahs and gazelles with their natural characteristics 
superbly emphasised. 
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Cuan;showed his face. He saw that he was not called: 
but he came on, persuasively. He had changed his 
clothes and had nothing but a cotton tunic, breech- 
cloth and white sandals. 

As though he were a nurse he lifted Park as he was and 
carried him to a bath. There he stripped him and tog- 
aed him up in a sheet of the red and blue stripe; but 
not before he had looked with compassion at the miser- 
able state of his legs, so swollen and discoloured 
where the saltpetre, or whatever it was, had damaged 
them. He touched the skin delicately, and sighed. 
He went away and presently was hard at it in the 
speaking room. He came back with compressed lips; 
he laid Park on a table, made him easy with towels; 
and then, with a lye he had prepared, did him all over 
and mopped him half dry. He oiled him until he smelt 
like a herbarium, artistically sponging off the drops 
where they formed; then in a jolly wooden bowl as big 
as a wastepaper basket he made another lye, which, 
applied, turned the ointment to soap. 

With grimaces and gestures he expressed : You must 
try to walk down into the water ; for you are so slippery 
that I should let you fall. 

He went down first to arrange the sunk furniture; on 
this he made his bather comfortable with his face just 
above the surface of the water. 

Lving without sensation in the tepid bath he watched 
Cuan, who, besides, was taking trouble that all his 
movements should be closely inspected, separating 
and assembling all the things which had been on his 
bodv and would never be there again. He could see 
that it was a sort of mausoleum rite which was being 
performed; that somewhere in the then world there 
must be a museum vault waiting for its prey. He saw 
in his own suit and other clothes, in his purse, watch, 
map, tobacco, handkerchief, rosary, pencil. knife. 
scapular medal, keys, the nathos of stiffened clouts 
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and trays of venerable rubbish often seen behind glass. _ 
He noted the absence of his hat and stick; and had the 
strange illusion that they were at x leagues and y years 
of distance, irretrievable. 


Cuan built all to a rectangular shape which satisfied 
him; and then fetched a copper box with a flange lid. 
He examined the inside and invited Park to do the 
same. He laid all the belongings in it, adding only a 
bullet of what was nothing but camphor. 

So there’s trade with the Philippine Islands, thought 
Park. 


He came out of the water; was dried and wrapped in 
the striped sheet. 


Cuan looked most foolishly like a woman handling 
clothes and household fittings wisely ; he had the queer 
gestures of testing the transparency of a towel; im- 
patient hurtling of a cloth round and round as though 
to discover its cardinal points; firm choice of one 
rather than the other of two indistinguishable objects. 

He wiped and dried the shampooing table and draped 
it with a cloth. He placed the pile of clothing, looking 
shop-new, and stood attentive. Park watched and 


Cuan waited. At length almost inaudibly : 
Benedicite. And Park blessed the clothes. 


With reverence and tenderness, and yet with servile 
authority, for the ritual was a mixture of vesting a 
bishop and dressing a baby, he touched Park with each 
garment, and deftly wound it, or hung it and disposed 
it, as its use demanded. 
Park thought of the priests of the old law as he made 
mental notes for dressing himself in the future. 
The dress felt togalike, and as if the last miracle 
would be that it stayed on. It was not however quite 
complete. Cuan bandaged his feet with a dark green 
scarf, prepared like a puttee. It left the toes free, 
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turned the heel dexterously, and stopped with a tuck. 
Shoes over this. 

Then Cuan was crestfallen. He saw that the buskins 
could not be worn. Park had the vanity to be sorry, for 
they were of white-enamelled leather, decorated with a 
green line, 

Then came a broad woven belt passed through the 
fold of a half-pendant of this toga behind to the front. 
It had five tails at each end to make a fastening. The 
general effect of what the servant did with these ten 
tails was to plait them; but this is a gross description. 
Speaking generally of his residence in Ia, and the 
resemblances and differences which struck Park in 
making the comparisons forced upon him by his ex- 
periences, while certain objects, like baskets, barrels, 
cheeses, showed a stability which nothing could upset, 
there were principles which seemed unfathomable; 
among them, fastenings. Park, after long observation 
and practice, after frequent and humiliating tuition, 
learnt a few for use; but, wherever he went, his imbe- 
cility in this particular weighed upon him; exposing 
him to the witticisms of Dlar, and the respectful star- 
ing of many. 

Last a collar was laid round his neck. It passed under 
a pocket of the garment left by skilful draping, which 
Cuan drew over his head in a hood. 

Attached to the collar was a superb medal which, from 
its appearance, and especially the fine workmanship, 
Park took to be gold. It must have been four inches 
across. It represented the Deipara. Owing to the intri- 
cate folds of her draperies, there must have been a 
thousand different surfaces, all of which were treated 
separately with enamel. Round about was an inscrip- 
tion in Roman characters—and strangely Park thought 
this the most astonishing novelty. 

He made it out at a glance: INVENTA SUM 
ERGO DEIPARA IMMACULATA. 
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Recognizing the most entrancing of anagrams, I am 
mad all right, he reflected ; but he smiled with resigna- 
tion. 

Park’s custom, from the seminary at least, had been 
to take the food set before him; and as to liquor, 
though he liked it, he was satisfied if there was what he 
considered harmony between the beaker and its con- 
tents; and asked no more : 


What—if the wine impart a golden tinge 
To thought—what skills the colour of the wine?’ 


When his meal was finished, taken at the couch where 
he had first reclined, Cuan stood before him as though 
waiting for a signal; Park wondered how he knew the 
time so accurately. There was a tremour in everything 
and then a hush as though the earth had stopped 
breathing. 

Hora precum, said the man, though all things said the 
same. 

Park, thinking he heard him say ‘Jube, Domine, bene- 
dicere,’ went on with Sunday compline, in which Cuan 


' joined. 


Preparation for the night consisted chiefly of making 
Park comfortable where he lay. Cuan asked him if he 
wished to see the stars; and drew away the ceiling, 
showing a blue parallelogram of sky, which flooded 
his consciousness with an ocean of longing and regret, 
and at the same time soothed it unutterably. 

I do not speculate, Park with emphasis resolved, upon 
this world, its age or its human government, Certain 
things show signs of security, but I deduce nothing. 
But if to-morrow... . 

He found himself already beginning to form wishes 
and velleities, and cut the process short. 


** Pash zezel tiffem,’ says the Wapama proverb : the darkest 
wine illuminates. 
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To-morrow! It has either gone or will never be; de- 
testable point of imaginary time. 

At an age when nights are often broken, and if a man 
has had the wisdom to make the best of that condition, 
he may feel inthe morning benefit as though each of 
his forty sleeps had been effective sleep; and should 
he relish his dreams, queer or evil, he has, before the 
magical night has faded into the day of real pains and 
dangerous responsibilities, a few minutes’ sense of 
enrichment. Park stared at the stars from his couch. 
He knew, so feeble was his astronomy, that it would 
have to be Cassiopeia or Ursa major, or some part of 
those constellations for him to have any pleasure of 
recognition. No. He wished obstinately that a parti- 
cular star should be the pole-star. 

In which case. .. . he started ratiocinating .... 

He slept a minute ; for the stars had moved only a dia- 
meter, or ‘ twenty four hours and a minute,’ said he; 
and slept again. 

The stars appear to have a circular motion; and the 
pole-star ... . and he slept again. No, he was wide 
and wild awake, and fetched a horrible curve in stellar 
space. He became loosened from his couch which took 
a curve of its own. 

I shall never be back in time, he groaned. I shall never 
be back in time. Every thought has two meanings. If 
not back in time, in what shall I be back. Shall I ever 
be back ?“Ever’ is a property of time, and I shall never 
be back in time. Every thought has multiple meanings. 
I shall never be back in time. So he shut his eyes, and 
when he opened them he was back. 

Yes, but am I back in time? What was that about the 
two kinds of time? I know. Cuan; the stars. 

He could hear the voice of Cuan in the speaking room; 
but whether impatient or obsequious he could not make 


out. 
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Then he heard the man’s voice near him; speaking in 
a piteous whisper : 

Dormis, Domne? ignosce mihi. Tristitia affectus, 
somno fractus, nescio quid amplius. Da mihi manda- 
tum ut dormiam.... 

Habes mandatum. And he himself went to sleep; 
sleep, as it were, and no more nonsense. The vision 
he had had, as pleasing and reassuring as it was sur- 
prising, upon the eggshell blue plate in the speaking 
room furnished the nucleus of his fancies. He thought 
that he was lying on his face in grass, and that it was 
Thursday, and that on Thursday people were black. 
He woke and smiled. It wasn’t Thursday; it was the 
Assumption and a Wednesday; therefore people are 
as usual. 

His clothes and coverings were strange. 

Oh, aye, said he; better asleep; and he slept. 


(To be continued.) 


Joun Gray. 
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HE is so wise, 

This lady of my heart, 
All man’s poor wisdom 
Must hide itself apart 
From her sweet eyes. 


Too late I knew 
Her, when the years had flown 
Wastefully from me, 
When all that I had known 
Was mine to rue. 


She came to me, 
And unexpected came 
Suddenly as love, 
Softly as a dear name 
Said secretly. 


For none can guess 

How she may come and go 
Freely as a wind 

That where it will may blow 
Its loveliness. 


Her presence fell 
Caressingly around 

My wayward being, 

She made no single sound 
That one could tell. 
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But now she stays 

With me awake, asleep, 
Her counsel lingers 
Where the shadows creep, 
Where the light plays. 


Her touch falls still 
Upon my soul, her grace 
Hovers so lightly 

Secure as an embrace 
About my will. 


But as for her, 

How she may look or be, 
There is no telling, 
Enough it is that she, 

I know, is there. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Les Saintes Icones. Dom Ildefonse Dirks, Hieromoine. 
Prieuré d’Amay s/Meuse, Belgique. 

The monks of Amay deserve our gratitude for their efforts 
to popularize Eastern religious art. ‘This is important not from 
the artistic point of view only, but also because it reveals to 
Westerners the soul of the East. And mutual understanding 
is the first and necessary stage in the great work for the return 
of the East to the fold. The little book under review is a valu- 
able addition to the Amay publications. It is well printed, and 
Dom Ildefonse Dirks’ short survey of Eastern iconography is 
excellent. Altogether the book is so good that it seems un- 
gracious to criticize it, yet it would have gained if instead of 
the ‘ pretty’ modern rendering of the icon of Our Lady of 
Kazan, a reproduction of the original had been given. The 
plate with Rublev’s ‘ Trinity,’ rightly considered the highest 
achievement of Russian iconographic art, is probably an en- 
largement of a not too good print—it is somewhat blurred and 
fails to convey the intense spiritual beauty of the great icon. 
Lastly we should have much preferred the reproduction of an 
Eastern painting on the cover. We do not think M. Collette’s 
drawing very successful. 

The Renaissance dealt a death-blow to religious art in the 
West: beautiful ‘ pictures’ have been painted since, but they 
are merely portraits of handsome models, and not icons. Nowa- 
days, when the need of a great revival of religious art is so 
keenly felt in the West, it would be necessary to return to its 
first principles. Prospective iconographers would do well to 
meditate upon the words of the ‘ Stoglav’ (Council convened 
by John the Terrible in 1551, which amongst other matters is- 
sued regulations concerning sacred art), quoted by Dom Ilde- 
fonse (p. 7). In our commercialized world it is useful to be re- 
minded that ‘ earning money is not the object of painting, and 
the art of depicting the image of God cannot be entrusted to one 
who dishonours it.’ A pious life was considered an essential 
condition for the iconographer, otherwise he must not be per- 
mitted to paint—‘ let him choose some other manual work.’ We 
hear in these words an echo of Fra Angelico ‘ to paint the things 
of Christ one must live with Christ.’ 

A famous manual of Mount Athos gives minute instructions 
for the painter of icons, and how he ‘ must pray with tears’ 
when his vocation has been definitely chosen. The prayer re- 
cited by the priest over him is very beautiful : ‘ Guide his hand 
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Book Reviews 


so that he would picture faithfully Thy features, those of Our 
Blessed Lady and Thy saints for the peace and glory of Holy 
Church’ (p. 7). The East has religiously preserved many tradi- 
tions of the Undivided Church of the first centuries, and in this 
lies our hope for the future. 

O.B. 


St, Hucu or Lincotn. By Joseph Clayton. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne ; 6/-.) 


With great care and with delicate appreciation of his hero’s 
character, Joseph Clayton, F.R.Hist.S., has given us a new 
life of St. Hugh of Lincoln. Founded inevitably on the Magna 
Vita by the Saint’s friend and disciple, Adam of Evesham, this 
life is the first modern life written in English by a Catholic. 
How astonishing that this should be so! Fr. Thurston, S.J., 
with his admirable learning has indeed edited a biography 
which is a translation from the French. To this Mr, Clayton 
not seldom refers. But it is an astonishing fact that no Catho- 
lic of modern times has written in English the story of this 
Saint, whose name and influence were so considerable in his 
own time. Ruskin and Freeman from different points of view 
have praised St. Hugh; Henry II, Richard I, and John knew 
and reverenced him. Nor as you read the pages of this life 
of Mr. Clayton’s do you wonder at the reverence or the praise. 
St. Hugh was typical of his race, a perfect Burgundian, humor- 
ous, tender to animals, a lover of children, indomitable, just, 
and in anger terrible, without fear, eloquent : from Burgundy 
also came St. Bernard, Bossuet, Lacordaire. Curiously, too, 
like St. Dominic and St. Anthony of Padua and many another 
great religious leader of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
he was a Canon Regular before the joined the order in the habit 
of which he died. The description of his visit as a Canon Regu- 
lar to the Chartreuse with his superior, of the impression made 
on him by the sons of St. Bruno, and of the dismay of his 
superior when he saw how he had unmeaningly led his dearest 
subject into the very monastery which would draw them asun- 
der is to our mind the best part of Mr. Clayton’s book. But 
all of it is good; it is a new adventure in biography with its 
happy blending of colloquialisms and piety, of the natural and 
supernatural, of the burlesque and the reverent. It is, in fact, 
the biography of a medieval bishop in England, and being a 
good biography is vividly true. It should be in all libraries. 


B,J. 
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An ANTHOLOGY OF CONTEMPORARY CATHOLIC PoEtTRy. Compiled 
by Maurice Leahy; with a Preface by D. B. Wyndham- 
Lewis. (Cecil Palmer; 6/-.) 


Catholics should be grateful to Mr. Leahy for compiling an 
anthology such as this, which if it cannot be claimed as epoch 
making is at least epoch marking, since it provides for Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike, well-printed black and white evidence 
of the existence of a group of poets of no mean order who are 
members of the household of the Faith. 

In his delightful prefacing essay, D. B. Wyndham-Lewis, 
comparing the English with the French Catholic contribution 
to poetry, decides that as the trade of poetry in England has 
always been respectable, and as the English ‘do not greatly 
care for works of imagination produced by shabby, unfortunate, 
and possibly infectious men,’ it is so much the poorer by the 
lack of that note of overwhelming penitence which enters French 
poetry through the works of Villon, Verlaine and Germain Nou- 
veau (Humilists). And later diagnosing our condition he says 
‘ Those of us who sin cannot make good poetry, and those of 
us who write good poetry do not sin—at any rate, not enough 
at the time of writing to produce a Ballade of the Hanged or Les 
Faux Beaux Jours.’ But the question of whether members of 
the Catholic Poetry Society might profitably cast lots for who 
should indulge in flaming sins, and who become ‘ holy raga- 
muffins’ for the ultimate enrichment of the Catholic contribu- 
tion to poetry, is one to be thrashed out between the man of 
prudence and the man of art. Certain it is, the attitude of our 
own sinners is more decorous ; they do not batter on the front 
gates of heaven, but unobtrusively seek the tradesman’s en- 
trance, hoping their apologetic knock (or ring) will not remain 
unanswered. 

The selection itself, though containing many good things, 
cannot be regarded as all-embracing of the best in poetry written 
by Catholics. For instance, to mention but two names out of 
several, one would have expected to find some examples of W. 
H. Shewring’s distingished work, and readers of BLACKFRIARS 
will note with surprise the absence of any of Elizabeth Belloc’s 
choice verses. Perhaps this will be remedied, for there is a note 
which says ‘ It is hoped to add later some pieces which are un- 
avoidably held over.’ Pleasant as the book is to the eye, one 
would willingly have forgone the arrangement of one poem per 
page in order to have had a larger selection. 

A browse among the contents reveals several favourites, 
some of which have already appeared in other anthologies. The 
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range varies from the thundering of G. K. Chesterton’s ‘ The 
Towers of Time,’ the grand sweep of Alfred Noyes’ ‘ The Burial 
of a Queen,’ and the intensity of Lord Alfred Douglas’ sonnet 
sequence ‘In Excelsis,’ to the quiet tones of F. W. Harvey’s 
‘Prayer: That I may be taught the Gesture of Heaven’ and 
Canon John Gray’s ‘ The Night Nurse goes Her Round,’ the 
delicacy of Mary Woellwarth’s ‘ Our Lady of Silence,’ and the 
charming fancy of Helen Parry Eden’s ‘ Back from Italy,’ and 
W. R. Childe’s ‘A Song of the Little City.’ 

On closing the book the thought remains that had Mr. Leahy 
cast his net more widely and not confined his choice so exclu- 
sively to contemporary poets, the volume might have been con- 
siderably enriched. Perhaps we may hope he will some time 
compile an anthology of Catholic poets which would not exclude 
those who are recent but not strictly contemporary, as, for in- 
stance, Michael Field, whose beautiful poetry is indeed Catholic. 


K.M.K. 


Tue WELL-Sprincs. By Alphonse Gratry; translated from Les 
Sources by Rev. S. J. Brown, S.J. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne; 5/-.) 

At last, thanks to Father Stephen Brown, S.J., we have an 
English edition of Pére Gratry’s Les Sources. To those who 
have already come to know the rare spirit of the old nineteenth 
century Oratorian, this will be very good news. Pére Ramiére, 
S.J., spoke of him as: ‘A penetrating mind, an ardent soul, a 
heart brimming over with affection, sympathetic by nature and 
in character disinterested and generous,’ having ‘ all the quali- 
ties that can make a man capable of winning and fascinating 
others.’ A contemporary writer said: ‘The good that is in 
Pére Gratry is that he has wings . . . . He is a dreamer, but 
his dreams are of the kind that carry you into a higher world, of 
the kind that give me a fever of enthusiasm.’ And in the Intro- 
duction to the English edition, Father Stephen Brown says: 
‘He speaks to the deepest instincts, the latent enthusiasms of 
the soul.’ The italics are the reviewer’s, for this phrase is the 
key to Pére Gratry’s enchantments. He was an apostle of the 
mind. He was jealous that his God should be loved with the 
whole mind, as well as with the whole soul. And he knew well 
how to rouse in the mind of the smallest and least student, a 
hunger to find God by the laborious pilgrimage of the reason, 
as well as on the obedient wings of faith. This was the book 
that Ollé Laprune, the two Perrauds, Henri Perrey and many 
more made their gospel of study. It was the principal inspira- 
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tion of Le Sillon—and perhaps was the means of grace which 
guided that movement to sacrifice all its dreams to obedience, 
It was the book which delighted that brilliant spirit—Giosue 
Borsi, the Italian convert and writer who fell in the Great War. 
For those of us who are not scholars or even students, but 
only those who try not to commit the sin of omission by failing 
to love God effectually with the powers of our mind, this book 
may not be of practical use throughout, but it will be of (this 
word must be qualified with ‘ almost’ and ‘ curiously ’ angelic 
good to us. It will stir us strangely. We must all read it. 
And to read it will be to make us determine to possess it, even 
though the shillings have to be saved separately. We owe the 
publishers our gratitude for keeping the price so moderate. 
C.H. 


A Saint IN THE Makinc. By John Oxenham. (Longmans; pp. 
208 ; 5/--) 

This study by an avowed ‘ sound and staunch Protestant’ is 
typical of the mind that can appreciate but cannot believe in 
Catholicism. ‘We are broad enough in our sympathies and 
keenly interested in humanity to recognize and rejoice in a 
unique personality wherever we find one’; the Author thus 
introduces us to his life of the Curé d’Ars. We suppose that 
the majority of subjects of biography are sympathetically 
treated, are human and are to a certain extent, in their several 
spheres, unique, but hagiography requires something more than 
mere comprehensiveness and a keen interest in humanity. Enter 
this field of research with the necessary qualifications and there 
can be no perplexity when faced by such an anomaly as the 
learning of Latin grammar by a Pilgrimage to La Louvesc (pp. 
29, 30). 

By taking certain legitimate liberties Mr. Oxenham has given 
a clear narrative, from first to last unflagging in its interest. 
At times it is exciting. Always the theme is handled with 
reverence and sincerity with no pietistic emotionalism. 


G.A.F. 


Tue SECRET OF THE Cure D’ARs. By Henri Ghéon; trans- 
lated by F. J. Sheed; with a Note by G. K. Chesterton. 
(Sheed & Ward; 3/6.) 

The same saint is here presented, but by a Catholic and a 
Frenchman. The result is a little masterpiece of moving sim- 
plicity, admirably translated and now re-issued in its fourth 
impression at a price which leaves no one with the excuse for 
not having read it. Every priest should possess a copy. 
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Tue SIMPLICITY OF PLainsonc. By the Rev. Justin Field, O.P. 
With a Preface by His Excellency the Most Rev. Felix 
Couturier, O.P., Bishop of Alexandria. (J. Fischer, 119 
W. 4oth Street, New York; 50 cents.) 


In this booklet Fr. Justin Field puts at the disposal of be- 
ginners an easy means of understanding the intricacies of 
Plain Song, and also an effective way of rendering the chant 
artistically and correctly. The method of teaching Rhythm as 
well as the games in singing intervals, which produced such 
wonderful results in his lessons to children, ‘ so that they would 
not only sing the chant rhythmically and artistically correct, 
but also read the Gregorian Notation itself even at sight,’ are 
reminiscent of the system so successfully established in her 
Plain Song School by Mrs. Justine Ward. Presenting a simi- 
lar system in a compact little pamphlet of thirty-five pages, Fr. 
Field gives us a handy compendium which will save endless 
labour to teachers of children and enable any beginner to un- 
derstand the mysteries of Plain Song. 


Tue TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. Being an Examination of the 
More Important Arguments for and against Believing in 
that Religion. By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Turton, D.S.O. 
Eleventh edition, 1931. 


That this well-known book has a real value and meets an 
actual need will be evident from the fact that since its first pub- 
lication in 1895 eleven editions have appeared, and it has been 
translated into Japanese, Chinese, and Italian, and two Arabic 
editions have been produced. But while endorsing the eulogies 
it has met with in the Press, it is but right to point out certain 
limitations in the volume. Colonel Turton has essayed what is 
frankly an impossible task, for he endeavours to prove the truth 
of Christianity in the abstract, not of this or that presentation 
of it. In other words, he abstracts altogether from the Church. 
Hence the inevitable title of his last chapter, ‘ That the Truth 
of the Christian Religion is extremely probable ’—hardly a satis- 
fying conclusion, since it can only mean that it is not certain. 
Indeed, so ‘ abstract ’ is the Colonel’s argument that he actually 
says that ‘ Christ became Man... . taking human nature 
in the abstract ’ (p. 232). He ‘ abstracts,’ too, from all definite 
doctrines, such as the Eucharist, though he does tell us that 
the words of Ps. xxi, 27, ‘he poor shall eat and shall be 
filled,’ etc., are ‘ generally thought to refer to the Holy Com- 
munion,’ and he devotes two lines to Christ’s Institution of this 
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Sacrament (p. 280). Similarly, the words Church and Catholic 
find no place in the Index. 

We point this out because, while Catholics can find in these 
pages much help in defending some of the fundamental posi- 
tions of Christianity, they should realise that this otherwise 
praiseworthy volume is singularly incomplete. 

H.P. 


Marcu, Kinp Comrape : War Experiences with the H.L.I. By 
R. H. Steuart, S.J. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


The title of this book is unfortunate—it kept me hesitating 
for a long time—and the poetical extract, from which I find 
it to be a quotation, is to me utterly unintelligible. Then the 
frontispiece! It only served to deepen my misgivings. But | 
took the plunge and am delighted to have done so. Fr. Steuart 
has given us a splendid book. It is not a chronological record, 
an amplified journal, but a series of essays giving us his out- 
standing impressions, The pictures, as they have stamped 
themselves on the author’s memory, are all extremely well 
drawn. There is no need to dilate on Fr. Steuart’s style. It 
is, as we should expect, always good, mounting up at times, 
as in the essay entitled Nocturne, very high indeed. To those 
who were not actually among the armies abroad, the book can 
be recommended as giving one of the most understandable 
pictures we remember to have read of what it was really like. 
To those of us who were Chaplains ourselves the book renews 
with charm and vividness and truth the unforgettable experi- 
ences. Yet how strangely different we all are. Well can I 
remember my first discovery—after a troubled night—of con- 
tact with those vermin which Fr, Steuart resolutely refuses even 
so much as to name, and which, as his book tells us, caused 
him such mental anguish. Is it a subject of congratulation or 
reproach that, I remember, my attitude towards that novel ex- 
perience was—after the first horrified start—of much the same 
philosophical stocism as marked one’s attitude towards other 
matters at the front? Then the cold: Fr. Steuart writes very 
feelingly about it; and well he may, it could be terrific. Yet 
even so, and under conditions not far removed from those he 
relates, it never once kept me awake when otherwise I was 
all for sleep. Perhaps it was youthfulness: anyway here is a 
book one finishes with regret, feeling one may reach down for 
it again one day, and read through its pages once more. 


O.F.M. 
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FounpaTIons OF THomiIsTIC PuitosopHy. By A. D. Sertil- 
langes, O.P. Translated by Godfrey Anstruther, O.P. 
(London, Sands; pp. 255; 3/6.) 


This translation of Les Grandes Théses de la Philosophie 
thomiste, depressingly bound but pretty accurately printed, is 
the latest addition to the Catholic Library of Religious Instruc- 
tion. Pére Sertillanges is a prominent figure in the French 
Thomist renaissance, and his book is a useful introduction to 
St. Thomas’ philosophy, neither a résumé nor a specialist treat- 
ise, but an attempt to present its broad plan to the ordinary 
intelligent reader. And not without success, despite lapses into 
technicality. The entrance into metaphysics is made in the 
second chapter, Being and Knowledge; the assimilation of 
reality through knowledge is described, but explicit treatment 
of Being, its nature and properties and principles, is lacking. 
In orderly arrangement, chapters follow on God, Creation, Pro- 
vidence, Nature and Life, the Human Soul, and Morality. This 
last is a trifle sketchy, but even so it indicates the sublimated 
hedonism of St. Thomas’s moral theory, in which duty and 
reward represent the proper development of human activity, 
not an arbitrary imperative and sanction imposed from without. 


The translator has successfully wrestled with a difficult style. 
His translation, which on the whole reads quite well, tempers 
some of the unfortunate mannerisms of the original, for instance 
the unconcsiously half-contemptuous tone sometimes used in 
referring to opposing views, and wisely omits the lyricisms 
which remind the reviewer of the nineteenth century pages of 
French verse anthologies. St. Thomas and Victor Hugo are 
not altogether congenial, in style at least. Incidental errors 
of thought do not seem to be the translator’s. 


Perhaps an enterprising publisher will now give us a trans- 
lation of Pére Wébert’s able Essai de Métaphysique thomiste. 


N.W.T.G. 


St. FRANCIS OF ROME AND HER TIMES. By Irene Hernaman. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 2/-). 


A short life of the Saint for those who prefer to see her in 
her historical setting rather than from a psychological! point of 
view. And to very many people the solid historical facts will 
be more satisfying than the ingenious conjectures of the psycho- 
logist, 
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Capucuin Crassics. Edited by Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. Vol, 
Il: THe SUFFERINGS OF CuHRist. Eight sermons by Fra 
Mattia Bellintani da Salds. (Sheed & Ward; 6/-.) Vol. 
III: A Capucuin CHRONICLE. Translated by a Benedic- 
tine of Stanbrook. (Sheed & Ward; 5/-.) 


To begin with Vol. III: it is the mark of literature, as op- 
posed to a mere sequence of printed pages, to create an atmos- 
phere into which, for the time being, it plunges the reader, 
A Capuchin Chronicle succeeds herein admirably, and the reader 
is soon caught up in the history of the early Capuchins, and 
breathes for a moment the invigorating air of all revivals. But 
it is a misfortune for this charming book that it has been men- 
tioned in the same breath with The Little Flowers of St. Francis, 
The latter is a masterpiece, intense and tender; and never yet 
has its mingling of white-heat intensity with childlike tender- 
ness—wherein precisely lies its charm—been reproduced in any 
other work. The mere memory of it suffices to bring home to 
us how thin, at times, is the atmosphere A Capuchin Chronicle 
creates. Its sweetest anecdotes, e.g., the novice’s vision, re- 
corded in chapter xxi, are vitiated, either by banal applications— 
as in this case—or more often by thinly disguised self-flattery : 
pessimus laudandi modus, wrote an old Franciscan, three hun- 
dred years before the Chronicle, se ipsum cum aliorum injuria 
predicare: it is a common fault among innovators. But still 
one rejoices to find, reaffirmed in this Capuchin Chronicle, two 
points of capital significance to Franciscans. One is the wise 
saying of Fra Eusebio, whom we find, in chapter 30, speaking 
to this effect : ‘ To be ever praying to God with a pure heart ’— 
he is quoting from Chapter x of the Rule of St. Francis—‘ is 
plainly what the life of a good Capuchin ought to be.’ In 
other words the summit of the Rule of St. Francis is found in 
Chapter x on Prayer, and not—despite its eloquence—in Chap- 
ter vi on Poverty. The second point is thus given: ‘ The 
Capuchin Fathers,’ we read in Chapter xi, ‘ insisted that the 
Congregation .. . . was not founded for the many but for the 
few who wished... . to keep the observance of the Rule as it 
had been practised in the days of our Father St. Francis and his 
companions. Those who prefer a freer life do wrong in enter- 
ing this Congregation, for there are Orders in plenty having a 
less strict observance which they might choose. Let them 
enter these, and not rob this little house of God of its simpli- 
city, where the true knights of Christ retire in order to give 
themselves up more unreservedly to contemplation and the work 
of their own perfection.’ Precisely : but such perfect conform- 
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ity with the life of Francis and his first companions is only 
possible as long as the group does actually remain tiny and se- 
cluded. Once it becomes wholly Franciscan, t.e., active as 
well as-contemplative, it must lower its idealistic notions. To- 
day the Capuchins, we rejoice to think, are one of the largest 
Orders in God’s Church. Verb. sap. 

And now I find I have hardly space for Vol. II in The Capu- 
chin Classics, the sermons of Fra Mattia. Both editor and 
translator will read, I hope, profound praise in my statement 
that this book is no use as a sermon book to be hastily conned 
and mastered on occasion. Rather it is a profound and inspir- 
ing spiritual book on the Passion, to be read quietly and pon- 
dered over at leisure—a quarry whence may be drawn much of 
value both for personal meditation and, if need be, subsequent 
public delivery. Excellent has been the translator’s work in 
both books. 

O.F.M. 


EVOLUTION AND FaitH. With other Essays. By Bishop Hed- 
ley. Introduction by Dom Cuthbert Butler. (Sheed & 
Ward ; 7/6). 

Seven scattered essays of a great English Catholic writer are 
here gathered together and republished for our greater advan- 
tage. I say advisedly ‘a great writer,’ for Bishop Hedley is 
that. The depth of his wisdom, the wide sweep of his know- 
ledge, the clarity and beauty of his prose entitle him to the 
description. It is probably too little realised at present. No 
doubt there are many who appreciate him, but there are far 
more who do not yet realise his place in the literature of the 
Catholic revival in England. 

These Essays were published in the Dublin Review (with the 
exception of one which appeared in the American Ecclesiastical 
Review in 1897) between the years 1871 and 1881. Their sub- 
jects range as widely as their author’s knowledge. Evolution 
and Faith, a consideration of the theological aspects of the evo- 
lution theory, is almost as valuable now as it was when it was 
first published. It is amazing to think that Bishop Hedley was 
able to see clearly the issues at stake in the midst of the fresh 
clouds of controversy, when even now, after so many years, 
we have difficulty in separating what is talse from what is true, 
what is of faith and what belongs to science. ‘ Pope Leo XIII 
and Modern Studies ’ and ‘ Text-books of Philosophy ’ are linked 
together by their common subject of the revival of interest in 
St. Thomas and his philosophy. What an ardent Thomist 
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Bishop Hedley was! Hence he is never narrow—always the 
big mind, the wide outlook, the search for real truth, regardless 
of school. ‘ Everlasting punishment’ is as valuable now as the 
day it was written. Then, men were beginning to doubt the 
existence of hell ; now, it is the common opinion of the mass of 
non-Catholics. ‘ Prayer and Contemplation ’ is one of the most 
valuable things Bishop Hedley ever wrote and it shows him to 
be a master of the spiritual life. 

The book ends with ‘ Modern Controversy,’ which should be 
read by every member of the Evidence Guild, and ‘ Catholic 
Culture,’ a plea for a wider study among Catholics of the essen- 
tials of their religion, without which no culture is true culture. 
The key to this book is Abbot Butler’s long and valuable intro- 
duction, with its summary of each Essay in turn, and his own 
personal reminiscences of the wrifer. 


F.M. 


THE Spirit OF THE LiturGy. By Dr. Romano Guardini. (Lon- 
don : Sheed & Ward; pp. 150; 2/6.) 


Dr, Guardini is a distinguished German theologian and a 
professor in the University of Berlin. This essay will go far 
to disarm a lingering suspicion that the liturgical movement is 
ritualistic and archaeological : it is primarily theological. The 
book is evidently addressed to Catholics who have already given 
some thought to the subjects under discussion. The relation of 
dogma to worship, the social character and the disinterested- 
ness of Christian prayer, beauty and false aestheticism, form the 
basis for an energetic analysis of the laws of sound Christian 
spirituality. The author has many wise and penetrating con- 
clusions to offer. To one point he returns frequently—the prob- 
lem that seems to exist in the fact that the liturgy is objective 
and universal while the individual’s needs in prayer are personal. 
He fears an exclusive insistence on liturgical prayer and would 
seem to postulate the absolute necessity for extra-liturgical de- 
votions. There is a danger in over-stressing the impersonal 
character of the liturgy. There are no more deeply personal 
prayers than the Psalms, yet they are objective and of universal 
application. The Christian must carry his prayer beyond the 
set times of the official prayer, but he never prays alone and his 
prayer is acceptable only through Christ. If extra-liturgical de- 
votion is an excuse for individualism and forgets the universal 
mediatorship of Christ and the necessity for complete union with 
the Church, it cannot be regarded as complementary to liturgical 
prayer, each of whose essential elements it denies. There is no 
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incompatibility between liturgical and personal prayer, while 
for the Christian no such thing as purely subjective or * private’ 


prayer exists. C.C.H. 


THe TRIAL OF JEANNE D’ARc. A complete translation of the 
text of the original documents, with an Introduction by W. 
P, Barrett. (With twelve illustrations; demy 8vo.; Rout- 
ledge ; 15/--) 

This text of the trial of Jeanne d’Arc was drawn up not long 
after her death. As M. Champion observes, its aim was princi- 
pally apologetic. It was intended to assure any who might be 
troubled with doubts—and doubts existed even among the Eng- 
lish—as to whether she was really a dangerous, depraved, un- 
holy woman (in fact a witch) and condemned by Cauchon and the 
Inquisitors only after a most scrupulously legal procedure. 
Strangely enough—though indeed it is not so strange if one 
takes the trouble to read it through—it is the most convincing 
of all the historical data concerning the life of a woman we 
have come to honour as a saint. 

It is a legal record and therefore there is much dull formarfty 
about it likely to discourage the reader at first. Trivial details, 
irrelevant repetitions, pompously formal letters; the conscien- 
tious recorder has spared us little. Yet in the end we are thank- 
ful that he did not, and thankful, too, that Mr. Barrett has 
given English readers the complete text without any alterations. 
Her biographers and interpreters have done the work of select- 
ing the more interesting passages and translating them into 
more dramatic forms quite well enough. It is a new and very 
interesting experience to read it through, from beginning to 
end, and come to one’s own conclusions. 

In spite of its legal form it is a very human document. The 
story of her life unfolds slowly, her judges subjecting every de- 
tail of it to a most meticulous scrutiny. The result is a picture 
of her that is clear and authentic, with pious biographers will 
never be able to spoil. Thanks to the compilers of this text, 
she will always remain one of the most exquisitely human of 
the saints. 

In his Introduction Mr. Barrett explains the setting briefly. 
He used as a basis for his translation the text established by 
Jules Quicherat, though he acknowledges his indebtedness to 
M. Champion for various readings. It is a pleasure to be able 
to say, after comparison, that his translation combines fidelity 
to the original text with thoroughly readable prose. A.M 
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PRAYERS FROM THE EasTeRN LiturGiEs. Compiled by Donald 
Attwater. Preface by Abbot Cabrol, O.S.B. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne ; 4/-.) 

It is difficult to describe the beauties of this little book in any- 
thing less than superlatives. It is a collection, small and care- 
fully selected, of the most beautiful prayers in many of the 
Eastern Liturgies, set forth in good translations. Rarely does 
one feel that a translation is being used, one can simply pray 
without distraction. These prayers breathe the true spirit of 
the Liturgy, and, though their Liturgy has a different flavour 
from that of our own Western rites, yet the same breadth of 
thought and feeling underlies each, both are equally far re- 
moved from the flowery piety of too many modern devotions. 
One is immediately struck by the doctrine contained in these 
prayers, they breathe that full air of ‘ classical Catholicism ‘ of 
which a well-known author has lately written. A few striking 
features may be mentioned ; a beautiful prayer to the Altar after 
the offering of the Holy Sacrifice (p. 31); an almost perfect 
prayer with which to begin Mental Prayer (p. 53); a new title 
for Our Lady—‘ Mother of Light ’ (p. 27)—mother of the Light 
of the World, may not this one day find its way into the Litany 
of Loreto? F.M 


THE FRANCISCAN ADVENTURE: A Study in the First Hundred 
Years of the Order of St. Francis of Assisi. By Vida 
Dutton Scudder. (Dent; 15/-.) 


Here is a big book containing well over four hundred pages, 
with an excellent index and a valuable bibliography. It is evi- 
dently the fruit of much reading and study, and one would 
like to call it a fine book, for it contains much excellent matter, 
gathers within easy compass a vast amount of information not 
otherwise easily accessible, and is consistently well written. 
Wise treatment and sober judgment mark Miss Scudder’s 
handling of many difficult questions and enigmatic personages, 
‘ Things would have moved much the same way had he never 
existed,’ is her comment on Brother Elias; and nothing could 
be truer, Her pages on John of Parma, her Notes on Francis- 
can Literature, her chapter on The Sacrum Commercium, and 
many other sections of the book are good. However, as a 
whole, the book is vitiated throughout by a false perspective, a 
warped sense of proportion, It purports to be a study of the 
first hundred years of Franciscan history, yet the main bulk of 
the work is concerned with disputes—vastly overcoloured, for 
Miss Scudder follows, unquestioning, Sabatier’s well-worn tracks 
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Book Reviews 


—which occupied some of the friars in Italy and for a while in 
the South of France, and meanwhile has hardly a word to say— 
despita by way of a sop a chapter on The Franciscan Achieve- 
ment—on the vast missionary work embarked upon by the 
Order. It is as though one were to write a history of a hundred 
years, say 1831-1931, from parliamentary records alone. What 
a sorry picture that would give of English life and work: and 
yet that is precisely what we have, as far as the Fransiscan 
Order is concerned, in this imposing volume. When will his- 
torians come to realise that the disputes in the Order in the 
first century of its life, which gave birth to so much contentious 
and tendencious literature—happy hunting ground for the 
modern student—were far less ‘actual’ to all but the dis- 
putants themselves than they have since been made to appear? 
How little they all meant to the Franciscans in England and 
Germany, China and Persia. Yet Miss Scudder’s book would lead 
the unwary to imagine that the whole Order was in perpetual 
turmoil till The Rout of the Zealots, as she melodramatically 
calls it, in the opening of the thirteenth century, and the subsi- 
dence of the Order, as she figures it, into a conventional and 
colourless body. No—as St. Bonaventure and Celano would 
tell Miss Scudder if she could read unbiassed those golden 
sources—the love of Christ and the love of souls form the real 
key to Francis and his Order. Ignore this, and the life of 
Francis and the achievement of his great foundation will never 
be read aright: we shall have, as in this instance and many 
others, a distorted picture. There is a concluding chapter in 
Miss Scudder’s book called The Franciscan Promise. If Miss 
Scudder had been in a position to add Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical 
on The Social Order to her bibliographical list, that chapter 
would never have been written. It is much to be regretted that 


it ever was. 
O.F.M. 


Irish Nuns 1n Pena, Days. By Mrs. Thomas Concannon, 
M.A., D.Litt. (Sands & Co.; 2/6 net.) 


The author describes her book as ‘an attempt to tell, in 
broad outline, the story of the four ancient Orders : Poor Clares, 
Dominicans, Carmelites and Augustinians, who in Penal Day 
Ireland kept the light of their hidden conventual life burning, 

. . and the still more wonderful story of the foundation by 
Nano Nagle of the great Irish teaching Order of the Presenta- 
tion Nuns....’ The record of the sufferings and achievements 
of these heroic women, so deserving of memory, bespeaks long 
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and painstaking research. The wealth of dates and names of 
places and persons is sometimes superabundant, while the brief- 
ness of the account whets our appetite tantalisingly for more 
details from such works as Bishop de Burgo’s Hibernia Domini- 
cana, and especially from convent annals. The excuse that these 
annals ‘have received due attention from the laudable zeal of 
the Catholic Record Society,’ is one we are loth to accept, since 
copies of the works of this society, whose chief aim is one of 
preservation, are printed, so far as I know, only in small num- 
bers, and without a view to general publication. But no doubt 
Mrs. Concannon has given compensation at least in regard to 
one Order, in another book of hers, The Poor Clares in Ireland, 

Excellently printed and well illustrated, Irish Nuns in Penal 
Days is a good half-crown’s worth, 

M.B. 


TugoLtocy. A Monthly Journal of Historic Christianity. 
Edited by E. G. Selwyn, D.D. October, 1931. (S.P.C.K.; 
One Shilling.) 

Many readers of BLACKFRIARS must know this valuable review 
—‘ catholic and critical ’—which represents the best sort of 
modernism outside the Church. It is gratifying for the Thomist 
to note its ever growing appreciation of his position, There 
are many echoes of St. Thomas’s teaching in a long and thought- 
ful article by Dr. Leonard Hodgson on The Christian Idea of 
Liberty. Scarcely surprising, perhaps, since St. Thomas but 
witnessed to Christian life and tradition. Freedom does not lie 
in a capacity for sin, but is ours for a purpose; literally a share 
in the divine freedom—the specifically Christian note. It 
is refreshing to find this unconscious defence of the Papal 
condemnations of Liberalismus—in reality a sound piece of 
Pauline practice, but too often a bogy: obscurantist priests 
panicking over the Gladstonian Ideal and vainly trying to con- 
tinue the policy of the Congress of Vienna long after the fall 
of Metternich. Evoked in the Editorial is another bogy, of the 
imperialistic Latin Church throttling the life of the Spirit with 
its principles and methods. Only the insider can know how 
little it cramps his style, as little as Bradshaw the lordly beauty 
of the Royal Scot steaming down Trent Valley. We may make 
our own what Mrs. Ellis Roberts says on The Attitude and 
Challenge of the World to the Church To-day. The attacks of 
the intelligentsia are far less serious than the ignorance and 
indifference of ordinary people. The former are opportunities, 
the latter tragedy. T.G 
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THE COUNCIL OF EPHESUS 


T is a striking instance of the wondrous ways of 
[ divine Providence that the city whose past renown 
circled round its false cult of ‘great Diana of the 
Ephesians’ should be the place whence should be 
proclaimed to the world, and for all time, the Divine 
Maternity of Mary, zavayia 6cordxos, the All-holy Mother 
of God. 

The Council of Ephesus, the fifteenth centenary of 
which occurs this year, is in importance second only 
to the Council of Nicaea. That earliest Oecumenical 
Council affirmed against Arius the Divinity of our 
Blessed Lord. This Synod of Ephesus by proclaim- 
ing the Divine Motherhood of Mary, affirmed against 
Nestorius, God-Incarnate, One Person in Two 
Natures, and that Person Divine. 

In the controversies that led up to both these Coun- 
cils the very existence of the Christian Faith was at 
stake. It was saved in the one by the test-word époovoros 
(of one substance); it was saved in the other by the 
touchstone of orthodoxy @eoréxos (Mother of God). 


I. Nestorius AND NESTORIANISM. 


Nestorius, monk and priest of Antioch, became Pat- 
riarch of Constantinople in 428, and soon after, in his 
presence, the priest Anastasius preached violent dia- 
tribes against the term 7heotokos. 


“It was impossible,’ cried he, ‘ that God should be 
born of awoman. Let no one call Mary Theotokos, 
for Mary was but awoman.’ The people were roused. 
But the Patriarch, instead of showing them that there 
was little to fear in a term which everyone used, and 
which had been employed for at least two centuries by 
great writers, such as Origen, Eusebius of Caesarea, 
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Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Didymus, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Basil, Theophilus of Alexandria, and 
others, himself endorsed the sermons of his chaplain 
and began to commit to writing and to circulate widely 
his objectionable doctrines. Now began to be seen the 
true inwardness of the opposition to 7heotokos, and 
the term, which even Theodoret afterwards came to 
own as ‘the Apostolical tradition,’ became the shib- 
boleth of orthodox faith. 

The explanation of the Incarnation according to 
Nestorius and the Antiochene school was that the 
Blessed Virgin gave birth to a human being to whom 
the Logos joined Himself at the first moment of con- 
ception. Mary, he said, was not Mother of God. ‘I 
have learned,’ said Nestorius, ‘from Scripture that 
God came forth (wpocAdav) from the Virgin, but never 
that he was born (yewnOjvar) of her.’ Xpurdxos he 
would call Mary, or av@pwrordxos, but not Gcoréxos. Thus 
went the Atonement. For the Nestorian Christ is but 
a deified man, not Incarnate God. And so the term 
became the battle-cry. _ 

In the light of what Dr. Bethune-Baker, the now 
apologist for Nestorius, has since written, these earlier 
words of his are interesting : 

To refuse to the mother of the Lord the title Theotokos was 
doubtless to deny her a title that was rightfully hers ; but it was 
much more than this. The English translation ‘ Mother of 
God ’ brings into undue prominence the glory of her mother- 
hood; the Greek term fixes attention on the Godhead of Him 


who was born. To deny that she was Theotokos was really to 
deny that He who was born of her was God as well as man. 


But now it is the fashion to say that Nestorius was 
not a Nestorian! And now Dr. Bethune-Baker writes : 


That His Mother should be given a title that was quasi-divine 
mattered little. But the danger that under the cover of such a 
title an unhistorical conception of the facts of the Gospel should 


? History of Early Christian Doctrine, p, 262. 
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The Council of Ephesus 


grow up and a false doctrine of the relations between the human 
and the Divine be encouraged—this was a subtle danger that 
needed to be exposed. So Nestorius was forced into the posi- 
tion of one who brings technical objections against a popular 
term.” 


It is his zeal for the orthodox teaching on the In- 
carnation that makes Nestorius oppose the obnoxious 
term ! 


What he (Nestorius) feels must be guarded against at all 
costs is, on the one hand, the idea that the Godhead itself was 
born of a woman, wrapped in swaddling-clothes, suffered and 
died ; and, on the other hand, the idea that the manhood of the 
Incarnate Word was not real like our own.* 


Were there such people existing who were in danger 
of believing that the Godhead had Its origin from 
Mary? It is hard to imagine it. At any rate, they 
would surely be few, and, at this date, long after the 
days of Paul of Samosata, who had taught something 
like it,* only among the very ignorant. And so St. 
Cyril of Alexandria evidently thinks, for he writes : 


For if there were any whatever who should dare to say that 
this flesh made of earth had become Mother of the bare God- 
head, and that she bare out of her own self the Nature 
which is over the whole creation, the thing would be madness 
and nothing else.* 


The Regius Professor, Dr. W. Bright, speaks of 
“the many passages in which Cyril. . . . repudiated 
as utterly monstrous the notion that Mary gave birth 
to the Godhead (e.g. Ep. ii), or that there was any 
kind of change or fusion affecting the Divine Nature 
of the Eternal Son in the assumption of our humanity 


? Nestorius and his Teaching, p. 14. 

5 Ibid., p. 62. 

“Cf. Ep. ii ad Nest. ; and Athanasius c. Apoll. I, 20. 
5 Scholia, § 26; P.G. LXXV, 1499. 
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(e.g., Ep. iii), He was never weary of disclaiming 
(e.g., Ep. ad Joann.) such fantasies.’ * 


St. Cyril’s perpetual insistence on the term 7heo- 
tokos was, even apart from its subsequent ratification 
by the Church, only too well justified; and it would 
be very difficult to coin a better one. As a writer 
of our day has lucidly and simply put it : 

Every one who believes in Our Lord’s Divinity and is not a 
Nestorian calls the Blessed Virgin so. It follows obviously 
from the Hypostatic Union. She is the Mother of Christ, the 
mother of a person, and that person is God. The relation of 
mother and son concerns persons, The mother of a person who 
is God is just as much mother of God as the mother of a person 
who is man is the mother of man.’ 


Nestorius, though a man of upright, austere, vir- 
tuous life, was anything but humble. He had little of 
the vast learning that distinguished his great oppo- 
nent Cyril. He was carried away by his confessedly 
great eloquence. Exact thought, and the considera- 
tion due to what acknowledged leaders of the Chris- 
tian Church had laid down were no part of him. The 
description which Socrates the historian gives of him 
is probably pretty accurate. ‘ Being by nature fluent 
of speech, he was thought to have been educated, but 
in truth he was ill-trained and disdained to learn the 
books of the ancient interpreters. For being puffed 
up in his fluency of speech, he did not attend accu- 
mye | to the ancients, but thought himself superior 
to all. ’ 


One is, therefore, not surprised to be told by the 
same historian that the term 7heotokos was like a 
nightmare to Nestorius, but as Dr. Pusey remarks, for 
Nestorius to have accepted the one word Theotokos, 
‘would have been to give up his heresy.’ 


* Life and Memoirs of W. Bright, D.D., p. 55. 
” A. Fortescue, The Greek Fathers, p. 178. 
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The Council of Ephesus 


Il. Tue Proraconists. Nestorius AND CyRIL OF 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Nestorius circulated his writings far and wide. They 
pervaded Egypt. They reached Rome. The Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, the great ‘Christian Pharaoh,’ 
was accustomed each spring to write his hundred suf- 
fragans a Paschal letter announcing on what day 
Easter would fall, and he generally took the oppor- 
tunity of discussing any question that interested his 
Patriarchate. This year (429), therefore, Cyril used 
the occasion to set forth the orthodox doctrine on the 
Person of Christ, though he did not mention Nesto- 
rius. He followed this up with an encyclical to the 
monks. Both these documents came into the hands 
of Nestorius, who wrote an angry letter to Cyril com- 
plaining of what he, hardly correctly, termed his in- 
terference. Cyril wrote in reply frankly reproving the 
Archbishop of Constantinople and exposing the Catho- 
lic doctrine. This was the famous dogmatic epistle 
to be approved by the Council of Ephesus, thus be- 
coming an ‘oecumenical document of the Faith.’ 
Later, Cyril wrote another epistle, and to it he ap- 
pended the twelve equally famous Anathematisms for 
Nestorius to accept. 


Meanwhile, Pope Celestine was becoming anxious 
about the new teaching. Nestorius, writing to Celes- 
tine as to what was to be done regarding certain Pela- 
gian western bishops who had taken refuge at Con- 
stantinople, seized the opportunity of trying to gain 
over the Pope to his doctrine. But, as the Pope later 
wrote, the letters which had been sent to him contained 
“manifest blasphemies,’ and there could be no doubt 


as to their authorship since they bore Nestorius’s own 
signature.*® 


* Mansi IV, 1026, 1027, 1035. 
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Cyril, having learnt that Nestorius had already com- 
municated with Rome, and also because the Pope had 
commissioned him to make investigations and report, 
sent his deacon Posidonius to the pontiff with a dos- 
sier. 


‘It would be more agreeable,’ he wrote, ‘ if we could keep 
silence, but God demands of us watchfulness, and ecclesiastical 
custom requires us to inform your Holiness . . . . However, 
we do not wish to abandon his communion openly before mak- 
ing known these things to your Piety. Deign therefore to 
declare what seems to you right. Is it necessary to remain in 
communion with him, or ought it to be proclaimed publicly 
that no one communicates with one who professes and teaches 
such errors? It is necessary that the opinion of your Piety 
be also sent to the Bishops of Macedonia and to all those of 
the East. This will give them the opportunity which they de- 
sire of strengthening themselves in unity and of coming to 
the help of the orthodox faith which is being attacked.’ * 


III. Pope CELEsTINE’s Roman Council. 


Pope Celestine, in consequence, held a synod at 
Rome. Fragments of the Pope’s speech have come 
down to us in which he approves the term Theotokos. 
He recalls, too, that when a boy he had heard St. 
Ambrose himself teaching the people to sing on the 
feast of the Nativity : 

Veni Redemptor gentium, 
Ostende partum Virginis : 
Miretur omne saeculum: 

Talis decet partus Deum. 


“ There you see,’ he commented, ‘ how perfectly this 
hymn of Ambrose agrees with the term ‘‘ Mother of 
God ’”’ as defended by Cyril, and with our belief that 
the son of the Virgin was very God.’ 

Sentence was pronounced against Nestorius. Ten 
days would be given him to recant, otherwise he must 


* Mansi IV, rorr; P.G. LXXVII, 34. 
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The Council of Ephesus 


be deposed and expelled from the communion of the 
Church. And Cyril was commissioned to publish this 
sentence and, if necessary, to execute it: 

Wherefore assuming to yourself the authority of Our See 
and using our stead and place with authority you will execute 
this sentence with the utmost severity, viz. that unless within 
ten days counted from the day of your notice he shall condemn 
in a written confession his evil teaching, and promise for the 
future to confess the faith concerning the birth of Christ our 
God which both the Church of Rome and that of Your Holiness 
and the whole Christian religion preaches, forthwith Your Holi- 
ness will provide for that Church. And let him know that he is 
altogether removed from our body. We have written the same 
to our brother and fellow bishops John, Rufus, and Flavian, 
whereby our judgement concerning him, yea rather the divine 
judgement of Christ Our Lord may be manifest.*® 


IV. Tue Papacy at Epuesus. 


But Nestorius appealed to the Emperor for a gen- 
eral Council. He was persona grata with Theodosius. 
He was the ‘ Court Bishop.’ 

It may be recalled that in his scornful reply to 
Cyril’s anxious letter of remonstrance he had boasted 
that ‘at Constantinople itself everything was in ex- 
cellent condition, and the Emperor was quite in agree- 
ment with the doctrine.’ ” 

And this moment was particularly advantageous 
for Nestorious, for at the time Cyril wag in any- 
thing but favour with the Emperor, as witness the 
imperious letter which he wrote to Cyril commanding 
his presence at the Council. ‘A Caesar who so wrote,’ 
remarks Pusey,” ‘ could not be approached. It seems 
that he expected St. Cyril to be condemned rather than 


° Mansi, IV, rorg. 
™ Mansi IV, 891. 


'? Pusey, Preface to St. Cyril of Alexandria’s Lesser Works, 
XXXi1. 
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Nestorius.’ It cannot be said that an Oecumenical 
Council was necessary. ‘ The mind of the Church had 
been expressed in the previous year. The Council 
itself was only a device of Nestorius to ward off his 
condemnation. He had already been severed from the 
communion of the greater part of Christendom.’” It 
is true, as Evagrius relates,“ that not long after the 
outbreak of this controversy, not only by Nestorius, 
but by the orthodox as well, an Oecumenical Council 
had been expressly demanded.” 


But now it was Nestorius who urged it, and his 
modern advocate, Professor Loofs of Halle, says, ‘ It 
was Nestorius and no other who succeeded in induc- 
ing the Emperor to call a new Oecumenical Synod.’ 
Pope Celestine sees no objection to a Council, for to 
him its function. will be to establish and’ execute the 
sentence of his Roman Synod. ‘ The Bishop of Con- 
stantinople,’ wrote Dean Milman, ‘ was already a con- 
demned heretic; the business of the Council was only 
the confirmation of their (Celestine’s and Cyril’s) ana- 
thema.’*” The Pope writes to the Council : 

In our solicitude we have sent to you our holy brothers in 
the priesthood, the Bishops Arcadius and Projectus and the 


priest Philip to be present at the discussions and to execute 
what has already beem decided by Us. 


The instructions which the Pope gave to these 
legates were explicit. They were not to enter into the 
discussions themselves, but to act as judges of the 
Bishops’ opinions : 

We ordain that the authority of the Apostolic See be safe- 
guarded. If there be any dispute, it will be for you to judge 

8 Pusey, ibid., Ixxxii. 

“HE. I, c., VIII. 

*® Hefele-Leclercq, Tome II, c. II, p. 287. 

*® Loofs, Nestorius, p. 45. 

” Hist, Lat. Christianity, 1, 206. 
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The Council of Ephesus 


the opinions of others without involving yourselves in the con- 
troversy.'* 


The Council of Ephesus opened on June 22nd, 431, 
and Cyril presided. One may regret the precipitancy 
with which St. Cyril, whom the Pope had delegated to 
hold his place, began the sessions. And that John of 
Antioch, Nestorius’s friend, either would not or could 
not arrive in time.’ ‘The original letters of Celes- 
tine,’ Dom Chapman says, ‘had been cruel, giving 
Nestorius no opportunity for defence, and demanding 
submission for obvious heresy through the mediations 
of the Alexandrian pope, the theological adversary of 
the Antiochenes, and the nephew of Theophilus, the 
enemy of Constantinople ..... Had the Council 
opened a few days later, after the arrival of the papal 
legates, with their important letters from the Pope, 
and in the presence of the Bishop of Antioch and his 
suffragans, the deposition of Nestorius (or his recanta- 
tion) might have taken place with less acrimony and 
with less disastrous results.’ * 

It must be noted that it was in the absence of the 
Roman legates that this Eastern Council gave this 
judgement : 

We being necessarily compelled by the canons and by the letter 
of Our Most Holy Father and fellow-minister Celestine, Bishop 
of the Roman Church, have with many tears come to this painful 
decision against him. Our Lord Jesus Christ, Whom He has 
blasphemed, decides by this holy Council that Nestorius is de- 


prived of the Episcopal dignity and of all sacerdotal inter- 
course.?? 


At length the legates reached Ephesus, and so on 
July roth a second session was held. They read the 

18 Mansi IV, 556. 

** Mansi IV, 1232; Pusey, op. cit. XXX. 

*° Downside Review, May, 1925, p. 109. 


* Mansi IV, 1212. See also H. R. Percival, The Seven 
Oecumenical Councils, p. 218 seq. 
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Papal letter in which the Pope said that he did not 
doubt that the Council would carry out what he had 
already decided. The fathers said, ‘ This judgement 
is right. To the new Paul, Celestine—to the new Paul 
Cyril—to Celestine guardian of the faith. To Celes- 
tine one with the Council—to Celestine all the Council 
gives thanks. One Celestine, one Cyril, one Faith of 
the Council, one Faith of the whole world! ’ 


Projectus, one of the Papal legates, stressed the 
point that the role of the Council was to execute the 
sentence delivered by Celestine. And Firmus, the 
Bishop of Caesarea, said : 

The Holy Apostolic See of the most holy Bishop Celestine 
had already given a sentence and decree which we have followed 
when we came to Ephesus.** 


At the conclusion of the second session the priest 
Philip, returning thanks, said : 

In applauding the letters of our blessed Pope, holy members 
of the Council, you are united to the holy head. For your 
holiness is not ignorant that the blessed Apostle Peter is the 


Head of all the society of believers and of the Apostles them- 
selves.*° 


Philip asked for the records of the Council’s works 
accomplished previously to his and his fellow-legates’ 
arrival. The sitting then terminated. They studied 
the documents during the night, and next day they 
had the Acta publicly read in their presence. Philip 
arose, and in celebrated words, inscribed in the Acta 
of the Council, pronounced excommunication against 
Nestorius : 

It is doubtful to no one, but rather known to all ages that 


the holy and blessed Peter, the Prince and Head of the Apostles, 
the Piller of the Faith, and the Foundation of the Catholic 


22 Mansi IV, 1288. 
73 Mansi IV, 1289. 
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The Council of Ephesus 


Church, received from Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour and 
Redeemer of the human race, the keys of the Kingdom, and 
that to him was given the power of loosing and binding sins; 
who up to this time and for ever lives and exercises judgement 
in his successors. His successor in due order and holding his 
place, our holy and most blessed Pope, Bishop Celestine, has 
sent us to the Council to supply his place.** 


And the Council writes to the Emperors : 


We have canonically deposed Nestorius and have praised the 
most holy Bishop of Rome Celestine, who, before our sentence 
had condemned the impious doctrine of Nestorius for the 
greatest security of the Churches and of the Faith which the 
holy Apostles and Evangelists and holy fathers have transmitted 
to us.”° 


V. CONCLUSION. 


Twenty years later Leo the Great will be Pope. He 
is Celestine’s archdeacon now. He is serving a good 
apprenticeship. He will manifest in his magnificent 
Tome the influence of the mighty Cyril; he will echo 
in his Petrine claims these fatherly words of Celes- 
tine : 

It is true that We are far away from you. But Our solici- 


tude makes Us everywhere present. The watchful care of the 
Blessed Apostle Peter regards all as present.*® 


And: 


What were Our cares and solicitude for, you during this in- 
testine war? The nights passed for us as the days ... . the 
crook of the shepherd consoled you, that Staff to which He de- 
livered His flock to pasture when he was about to ascend to 
heaven.?7 


*4 Mansi IV, 1296. 

*° Mansi IV, 1240; cf. 1301. 
** Mansi V, 268. 

7 Mansi V, 274. 
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Worthily to treat of the Council of Ephesus requires 
a volume. It borders on the rash to try to deal with a 
subject so great in a single article. But such as it is, 
this comment will at least serve this purpose, to bring 
to remembrance two things—first, that Nestorianism (a 
heresy peculiarly deadly because so disintegrating of 
the whole Christian revelation) is destroyed by realis- 
ing the place of Mary in the Economy of Grace; and, 
secondly, how the attacks of ‘the gates of hell’ were 
frustrated, when the voice of Peter, ‘ living in his suc- 
cessor,’ Celestine, was once again heard confirming his 
brethren. ‘ Thou are the Christ, the Son of the living 


God.’ 
S. H. Scorr. 
Feast of St. Josaphat, 1931. 





A SAILOR JOHNSON LOVED* 


HE name Burney,’ Hazlitt once said, ‘ is a 

pass-port to the Temple of Fame. Those who 
bear it, wits, scholars, novelists, musicians, artists, 
are by birthright free of Parnassus.’ And the Bur- 
neys were full as loveable as they were cultured. ‘ I 
love all that breed,’ cried Dr. Johnson, ‘ and I love 
them because they love each other.’ 


Now of books about the Burneys there have been of 
recent years no end. Most of them, of course, are con- 
cerned with Madame D’Arblay, from Austin Dobson’s 
splendid edition of her Diary to the entertaining gos- 
sip of Hill and Seeley. And her father, Dr. Burney, 
and her brother Charles, the great Greek scholar, and 
her sisters, have not passed unnoticed. Yet, until this 
present time, one hundred and ten years after his 
death, no one had thought of writing the Life of her 
sailor-brother James. He has had, indeed, to wait 
long for his Biography, but perhaps happily, for now 
that it has come at last it is an ideal one, graphic in 
style and based on much hitherto unpublished matter, 
altogether worthy of a man whose career was a romance 
and who is the connecting link between the great John- 
sonian Circle and that other very different coterie of 
which Charles Lamb was the shining light. 


This sailor Burney in his youth was a prime 
favourite of Dr. Johnson’s. ‘I question,’ the latter 
would say, ‘if any ship upon the ocean goes out at- 
tended with more good wishes than that which carries 
the fate of Burney.” The Doctor was for ever mar- 


* My Frienp THE ApMiRAL. The Life, Letters and Journals 
of Rear-Admiral James Burney, F.R.S. By G. E. Manwaring. 
(London ; Routledge, 1931; cloth, 12/6 net.) 
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velling at the amiability and gentleness of one who 
had lived so long in savage and even cannibal lands, 
and with rough sea-faring men such as those portrayed 
in the glowing pages of Smollett; and although John- 
son had a real horror of ships (‘ being in a ship is be- 
ing in a jail, sir, with the chance of being drowned’), 
he nerved himself to go over Burney’s when it dropped 
anchor at Deptford. Nigh forty years after Johnson 
had passed away, the same sailor Burney was the loved 
and constant companion of the author of Alia, and 
the associate of Southey and Hazlitt, Crabb Robinson 
and Leigh Hunt. And in between, among his many 
and varied activities, he was the right-hand man of 
Captain James Cook, and the historian and almost the 
witness of his terrible death in the South Sea Islands. 
James Burney was born in 1750, the eldest son of 
the celebrated Dr. Charles Burney, the author of the 
History of Music. Hehad a brief schooling at King’s 
Lynn Grammar School, and his master was none other 
than Eugene Aram. The boy never forgot that loved 
and gentle teacher, and his first vivid and terrible 
memory was of the August night in 1758, when: 


Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 
Through the cold and heavy mist; 

And Eugene Aram walked between 
With gyves upon his wrist. 


When only ten years old, Burney entered the Navy, 
just then playing its conspicuous part under Hawke 
in the Seven Years War. A midshipman at nineteen, 
and almost ready for his lieutenant’s certificate, he 
spent (for experience sake, and quite in accord with 
custom) twelve months on a merchant vessel, going a 
voyage to Bombay on an East Indiaman. His charac- 
ter at this time is depicted for us by Madame D’ Arblay 
in her Early Diaries as ‘honest, generous, sensible, 
unpolished, careless and good-natured, full of 
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A Sailor Johnson Loved 


humour, mirth and jollity. A worthy, deserving crea- 
ture.’ But he had his serious side, he was somewhat 
of a thinker and a scholar, he read a good deal and 
studied mathematics hard. 

James Burney came home for his twenty-first birth- 
day, and was just in time to see the arrival in the 
Downs of Cook and his famous Exdeavour. And 
that memorable sight decided his career. Fired with 
a passion for maritime adventure and discovery, he 
brought great influences to bear, and so obtained per- 
mission from the Admiralty to take part in Captain 
Cook’s second expedition, then fitting out for Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, and the South Pole. He was gaz- 
etted to the Resolution, and set sail on April goth, 
1772. Transferred at the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Adventure as Second Lieutenant, he began to keep a 
journal, still existing, which is a valuable supplement 
to Cook’s official account. Copious extracts are given 
in his Biography, and he seems to have vied with his 
famous sister Fanny in his power of vivid dramatic 
description. After recounting his adventures in the 
Ice Islands of the Antarctic, he gives us, at great 
length, what is perhaps the first full account of Tas- 
mania and its aborigines, and then has much to say 
of New Zealand and the Maoris. Proceeding to the 
South Seas, and visiting numerous islands there, he 
narrowly escaped falling into the hands of cannibals. 
Some of his shipmates were not so fortunate, but were 
roasted and eaten, and an exciting story is told of this 
mishap, and the subsequent discovery of the remains 
of the poor victims. 

At the end of two years, the Expedition was back 
in England, having suffered great hardships, though 
not without achieving valuable results. It brought 
with it from the Society Islands a young native called 
Omai, whose name figures in every book and memoir 
of the late eighteenth century, and who has been im- 
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mortalised not only by the canvas of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, but also in the well-known lines of Cowper: 
O, gentle savage! whom no love of thee 
Or thine, but curiosity perhaps, 
Or else vain-glory, prompted us to draw 
Forth from thy native bow’rs, to show thee here 
With what superior skill we can abuse 
The gifts of Providence, and squander life. 


It fell to the lot of Burney to be his guide, philo- 
sopher and friend, and to introduce him to civilized 
life. And well did he do his work. Omai became 
the ‘rage.’ He was one of the attractions of the Lon- 
don season, the lion of lions in every drawing-room 
and salon. James Burney, who had learned the Ota- 
heitan language, interpreted for him, taught him Eng- 
lish and good manners, and went with him everywhere. 
Lord Sandwich, the head of the Admiralty, enter- 
tained them for a week at Hinchinbrooke, while Omai 
also witnessed the opening of Parliament and was re- 
ceived in audience by King George III. The Bur- 
neys gave a dinner in his honour. One of the best- 
known passages in Madame D’Arblay describes it. 
With her Boswell-like touch she makes the scene live 
for us—the ‘gentle savage’ with his fine bows and 
polite ways and broken English, his surprisingly ex- 
cellent table manners, his coach and his man-servant, 
his taste in drinks (hesitating between porter and small 
beer), his tall graceful form and dark pleasing face, 
and his smart attire (he had just come from the King), 
velvet suit, lace ruffles, and sword. And she contrasts 
the natural grace and refinement of the poor South 
Sea Islander, with young Stanhope, the great Lord 
Chesterfield’s son, who in spite of his father’s letters 
of instruction and the finest education in the world, 
was but ‘a mere pedantic booby ’ beside him. 

Captain Cook and Burney, in the former’s third 
and last voyage, took Omai back to the South Seas, 
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A Sailor Johnson Loved 


and he was of the greatest service to them as guide, 
orator, and interpreter. They eventually settled him 
in an island of his choice, where the ship’s carpenters 
built him a house. He was given horses and goats, 
knives, tools and furniture, and had a great store of 
presents brought from England. Captain Cook threa- 
tened the Chiefs of the island with his high displea- 
sure if they dared to molést Omai, and as a potent 
charm inscribed over the door of the little hut his own 
name and the still more illustrious one of ‘Georgius III 
Rex,’ and so, after a farewell dinner, they left, and 
this strange incident ended. Poor Omai did not last 
very long. Next time a British ship came that way 
he was dead. 

To return to James Burney. In 1774, as a First 
Lieutenant of the Cerberus, he played a part in the 
War with the American Colonies, his chief duty being 
to intercept the privateers which swarmed along the 
coasts. But from this not very congenial task he was 
recalled by the Admiralty to accompany Cook on his 
last fatal expedition. In this he had as brother officers 
in the Discovery several men of distinction and scienti- 
fic training, notably Bligh and Vancouver. Their in- 
structions were to find a passage eastwards from the 
Northern Pacific to the Atlantic. For the next four 
years Burney again kept a valuable journal, hitherto 
unpublished, and his Biographer makes full use of it. 
He starts off with a list of the ship’s stores, including 
the articles of barter destined for the natives, more 
especially knives and axes, beads, red baize and nails, 
of which last they took out three hundred and fifty hun- 
dredweight supplied from Birmingham. Burney’s ac- 
count not only of Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand 
and the South Sea Isles, but also of Alaska and the 
frozen North, is most interesting; and he abounds in 
anecdotes and keen observation of nature and of man. 
But the part of his long Diary to which most readers 
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will turn is that which deals with the oft-told tale of 
the death of Captain Cook. It is a detailed and autho. 
ritative version, and throws new light on the subject. 
The thrilling story is told by Burney in his most vivid 
style, and occupies many of his best pages. He him- 
self was subsequently in command of the party which 
found and obtained the body of the murdered hero. 


Home again, and now, with Captain’s rank, he soon 
received a command, and set out on fresh service. 
England was then at war with France, Spain and Hol- 
land, as well as with the revolted colonies in America, 
and Burney took part in various expeditions. His 
last efforts were in India, where his squadron co- 
operated in the struggle with Tippoo-Sahib. 


But this was the end of his active service. We can 
touch but lightly on his life as a half-pay officer. It 
was by no means an idle one. A happy marriage, a 
keen interest in the trial of his friend Warren Hast- 
ings (he figured largely and amusingly as a sort of 
enfant terrible in Madame d’ Arblay’s historic account 
of that memorable scene), his ardent friendship with 
the Lambs and their Circle, and his very considerable 
literary labours, kept him well occupied when on the 
reserve list. His History of the Discoveries in the 
South Seas won him great renown. He followed it up 
with other valuable works on the early Russian navi- 
gators, and the American Buccaneers, issued astrono- 
mical pamphlets, contributed to quarterlies, read 
papers before learned societies and was honoured with 
the distinction of F.R.S. And he wrote a standard 
book on Whist, of which he was an expert player. But 
he was strangely neglected by the Admiralty (perhaps 
because he was such a very blunt and outspoken critic), 
and did not receive his long overdue promotion to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral until four months before his 
death in 1821. 
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A Sailor Johnson Loved 


James Burney’s Life was one well worth writing. 
Not a great man, perhaps, not in the first rank, but 
assuredly a fine character and a loveable one. Pope’s 
familiar lines fit him admirably : 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild, 

In wit a man; simplicity a child; 

A safe companion, and an easy friend, 
Unblamed through life, lamented in thy end. 


Rosert Bracey, O.P. 
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FROM ROSCOFF TO THE ‘PARDON’ 
OF LAMBADER 


HERE are several reasons why one should visit 

Roscoff, apart from the good and sufficient reason 
—for those who like to take their travelling individu- 
ally—that nowadays one rarely does. I doubt if the 
real Brittany—the Bretagne bretonnante of speech, 
clothing and song—is anywhere less sophisticated; 
while for an Englishwoman who is one-half Welsh, 
Roscoff has old affinities, historical and domestic, 
romantic and homely, but all harmonious and affec- 
tionate. 


A small granite fishing-haven on the northerly sea- 
board of Finistére, Roscoff owes the fig-trees and mag- 
nolias of its walled gardens to the Isle de Batz, some 
three miles of rocky island, surmounted by a tall white 
lighthouse, which lies couchant across the entrance to 
Roscoff’s almost landlocked harbour. Only a mile or 
so of channel intervenes between Batz and the main- 
land; and you can sail across, if you will, and see the 
island’s only treasure—the stole of St. Pol-de-Léon 
laid carefully by since the sixth century. It is said to 
be a Byzantine stole of blue silk tissue, cheerfully 
embroidered with huntsmen, dogs, horses and falcons; 
and its accredited owner, St. Pol, was one of those 
genuine but legend-bedizened evangelists between 
Wales (or Cornwall) and Armorica, whose antecedents 
and exploits were (as I have been informed and be- 
lieve) the bane of the learned compilers of the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. Being entirely incom- 
petent to sift the views of the D.N.B., of the Bollan- 
dists, and of the Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould, all of 
whom have lavished themselves with different results 
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From Roscoff to the Pardon of Lambader 


on St. Pol, I will only submit that Paulus Aurelianus 
of Pen-hoen in Glamorganshire (or Cornwall) seems 
to have fled from the onus and honor of a British 
bishopric, only to be tricked (by a sealed letter borne 
by himself) into accepting a French one. Among the 
ruins and brambles of what had been a Gallo-Roman 
town, he founded his see of Léon (the Lyonesse of 
Arthurian legend) some three miles inland from Ros- 
coff, and after at least one unsuccessful attempt to 
end his days as a hermit, finally retired to Batz—so 
old and wasted that ‘ the sunlight passed through his 
hand as though it were dull glass.’ Later legend, put 
forward by no less an amateur of the curious than 
Blessed Albertus Magnus, accredited St. Pol with a 
dragon, encountered somewhere between Landivisiau 
and Brest, which the saint reduced to docility by bind- 
ing his stole round its neck and picketting it to his 
nephew’s pastoral staff. Here the dragon stayed, says 
his historian, quasi sicurum et mansuefactum, until 
the neighbours complained that a baby dragon (catu- 
lus), recently born, was still at large and dangerous. 
Upon this St. Pol admonished his own dragon to fetch 
its cub, which it did with alacrity, laying it at the holy 
man’s feet. The couple were established in a little 
wood between Lampaul and Guimiliu, and subse- 
quently followed St. Pol to Léon, and finally to Batz, 
where they were tethered, still together, to a sapling. 
Here ‘harming nobody and destitute of food,’ both 
dragon and baby dragon ‘ gradually died,’ and their 
bodies were cast into the sea. This, though melan- 
choly, is a kinder legend than Baring-Gould’s, which 
briefly makes St. Pol invest the dragon with his stole 
and bid him hurl himself into the ocean—a finale which 
fails to account for the reappearance of the stole. But 
the exploit in its more drastic form is the one revived 
allegorically by local ecclesiastical eloquence, when- 
ever the faithful Breton is being (very rightly and ad- 
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mirably) urged to resist the depredations of French 
secularism. St. Pol’s city, still called St. Pol de Léon, 
is no longer the head of a see; but if you trudge thither 
on a Tuesday market-day with all the rest of Roscoff, 
you will discover a noble cathedral, a chapel (the 
Kreisker) with a far-famed open-work spire, and the 
finest market (I suppose) of onions and artichokes in 
France. 

Not content with the usual marine harvest and the 
architectural tokens of an eighteenth-century opulence 
due to piracy and smuggling, Roscoff has set to work 
to wrest something from the agricultural present, a 
something more remunerative (if also more arduous) 
than the pasturing of a few small cows on a hinterland 
of gorse and bracken. All the land between St. Pol 
and the coast—originally, I suppose, the stuff of which 
England makes golf-links—is transmuted into min- 
utely cultivated closes; and almost every close is as 
full of artichokes as the hermit-haunted desert St. 
Teresa speaks of in the ‘ Foundations.’ These, how- 
ever, are highly civilised artichokes ; and so closely in- 
tercropped with onions that cultivation is carried on 
by kneeling devotees. The sea-board, so propitiously 
at hand, provides all that is required in the way of 
fertilisers; and the conversion of sand-dune into mar- 
ket garden proceeds, day in day out, in the following 
manner. You plough up a small strip of dune, sur- 
round it with a sod bank and plant the top of your bank 
with gorse, ewonymus or (if you have the modern mind) 
cupressus macrocarpa. You take a light cart down 
to the beach at low tide and you amass a load of sea- 
weed which your women-folk pick over on the turf. 
They eliminate the long ribbons of brown weed, and 
the short tresses of spinach-green, and spread the pre- 
cious tufty species to dry in the sun. Finally, they 
stack it, it rots, and is incorporated with the sand dune; 
with the result that field after field of artichauts gros 
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From Roscoff to the Pardon of Lambader 


verts de Léon edge—not picturesquely, perhaps, but 
with a certain thistle-like quaintness—the highway 
from Roscoff to St. Pol. As for the onions, they form 
not only a magnificent source of revenue, but Ros- 
coff’s most notable link with the world. The Breton 
onion-boy standing on the English doorstep with his 
bandoleer of onions—the Breton onion-boy who knows 
Portsmooth and Sou-ton-ton, even Meedlesbro’ and 
/nvairness—was ten to one born within earshot of the 
clochers of St. Pol. We encountered him everywhere 
we went—Herri, Perig, Gwilherm or Brieg—on his 
knees among the onions; with the old people, 7 ad and 
Mam, and the girls Gwenda, March’harid, Berch’het, 
and Mari. For it was still the tail-end of September, 
and both onions and artichokes were still a-gathering. 
Everywhere Herri, Perig e¢ Cie aired their English 
in a friendly spirit; while 1/am and the girls sus- 
pended work to admire and laugh, and 7 ad (whose 
English was rusty) put in a remembered phrase, just 
to keep his paternal end up. And we in return aired 
our fragments of Breton, which, as far as it went, was 
the best Breton—the first of the four great speeches of 
Léon, Tréguier, Cornuaille and Vannes. And we 
sang Welsh airs—which Brittany recognized and re- 
inforced—and even paid our way, on occasion, with 
the Frenchified but popular ditties of M. Théodore 
Botrel. The pick of our repertory was the Morlaisien 
song of the Cordeliére and the Regent who grappled 
and blew up together about 1513. This has the plea- 
santly pugnacious refrain : 


‘C'est la devise de Morlaix: 
Si Anglais te mordent, mords-les,’ 


and coming from the mouths of three Azglais was 
everywhere an unqualified success. Finally, on board 
the St. Malo packet, we discovered a Soeur Blanche 
who knew ‘An Hini-Goz,’ the ‘Shan Van Vocht’ of 
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Brittany : the song of the old beauty who is Brittany, 
the pert damsel who is France, and the youth whose 
heart goes tik-tak, tik-tak, for the old woman with a 
face like withered bracken. The Soeur avowed that 
she had heard the song as a child, and that she stil] 
knew a Bard—a Count of South Brittany, not of our 
parts—who composed his own songs and sang them at 
weddings. Indeed, Brittany is still a poet’s paradise, 
for life is still modest, elemental and devout; and 
half-submerged legends, as tantalising as sunken trea- 
sure-ships, await the enterprising diver into the past. 
My own fancy, I admit, played round the landing of 
Mary Queen of Scots, a child of five, in the Roscoff 
of 1548. The beautiful wave-lashed Renaissance 
house that sheltered the baby bride still stands between 
the granite street and the haven; though the sea-wind 
whistles through the ruined arches of the chapel of 
St. Ninian erected to commemorate her coming. An 
obscurer figure of British-Breton intercourse reposes 
under a granite obelisk of the early nineteenth century, 
close to one of the two great ossuaries of a tree-shaded 
churchyard signally destitute of graves. How an Eng- 
lishwoman came by this place of honour, you learn 
from the obelisk : which tells how Dorothée Silburne 
harboured in England the emigré priests of the French 
Revolution; and, dying at Roscoff in 1820, was thus 
piously immortalised by the clergé frangais reconnais- 
saint, 

It is a delightful story as far as it goes; but there 
is no more of it that I have succeeded in tracing. 
Here, however, Dorothée rests, within sound of Ros- 
coff’s Renaissance clocher, of the fountain spouting 
from the low church wall, of the women chattering as 
they fill their pitchers and of the French and Breton 
sightseers, slamming the doors of their modest little 
autos bleus as they embark or disembark from marché 
or Pardon. For the place in front of the Church is the 
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From Roscoff to the Pardon of Lambader 


beginning and end of all adventure; and a series of 
blackboards with the proposed expeditions of the week 
enticingly chalked up, is leant against the churchyard 
wall for the greater convenience of subscribers. 

We ourselves subscribed at the Grand Café (as 
requested on the blackboard) for the Pardon of Lam- 
bader. We are inveterate pedestrians; but this Par- 
don was to take place some twenty miles away on a 
Sunday; and we were not sufficiently versed in the 
ways of Breton festivals to know whether you could 
count on hearing Mass at a Pardon or not. Lambader, 
we knew, was a small] pilgrimage chapel a mile apart 
from the village of Plouvorn. Very likely we should 
be crowded out. So we fulfilled our obligations early, 
demolished our petit déjeuner, and took our seats in 
the auto bleu of M. Yves Picard furnished with an im- 
pressive basket of lunch by a sympathetic patronne. 
The rest of the party was equally well provided. It 
was an all-Breton party (as the chauffeur remarked 
with satisfaction), save for his ¢vois Anglais. 

An hour or so of far from heady transit, and we had 
left behind our granite setts, our artichokes and onions, 
the smell and sight of the sea—even the sky-storm- 
ing clochers of St. Pol. We were in that curiously 
Welsh hinterland of bramble-hedges, bracken, and 
trout-streams, with here and there a dwarfish granite 
farmstead, white-washed or picked out with whitewash 
round its vaulted doors and windows. All the world 
was converging on the Pardon : autos (no private cars, 
but democratic little buses like our own), tall gigs, 
crowded with families from outlying farms, pedes- 
trians in animated bands of all ages. Gala dresses be- 
gan to appear among the peasant costumes of every 
day; though these latter in their most sublimated form 
were the commonest wear with both sexes. The 
women, whatever their age, wore nun-like dresses of 
heavily pleated black, and white coifs in a dozen modes 
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of embroidered net and exquisitely gauffered lawn. 
The older men were habited in coats of an eighteenth 
century cut, black, with many embroidered buttons, 
trousers of black corduroy, stiff or pleated white shirts 
and the quaint and characteristic headgear of mascu- 
line Brittany—a hat of sable beaver, low in the crown 
and broad in the brim, encircled by a black riband, 
nearly as deep as the crown, which passed through a 
chased silver buckle at the back and hung down in 
two foot-long streamers behind. As we approached 
Lambader, however, ancestral dresses of rare design 
and gorgeous colour began to diversify the magpie 
plumage of the crowd. Grandfathers paraded broad 
cummerbunds of light and dark indigo stripes; and 
groups of graceful, modest girls, kept well under the 
wing of impressive sable mothers, exhibited with nat- 
ural pride and joyousness the heirloom raiment of the 
family. Shawls of Roman purple, rose du Barri or 
black cashmere, heavily embroidered, fringed or jew- 
elled, draped their young shoulders. The caps that 
adorned without hiding their simple brown hair were 
of antique forms enriched with lace and cut-work. 
Sometimes their very skirts glistened with spangles; 
and almost invariably a plastron flourished with 
eighteenth-century sequins appeared above the short 
bib of the voluminous embroidered apron. 

Into this merry and decorous throng we of Roscoff 
descended from our auto bleu. We found ourselves 
in a deep lane, with the chapel of Lambader in front 
of us and a cottage or two on our flanks—the cottages 
still in the process of being decorated with multi- 
coloured paper garlands and strings of fluttering pen- 
nons. The chapel, a charming little piece of fifteenth- 
century stonework, its spire a small duplicate of the 
famous ‘ Kreisker,’ stood on a rocky knoll surrounded 
by spindle-shanked beeches. Within it, a score or so 
of the Faithful sat or knelt on schoolroom benches 
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and rush-seated prie-dieus, an exquisite screen of 
black Flamboyant oak intervening between them and 
an altar, whose candles were in the act of being ex- 
tinguished. 

The crowd without could not, it was evident, hope 
to be accommodated here. We emerged into the sun- 
light and made the circuit of the church and the beech- 
grove. A gracious old fountain, with a pieza in stone 
above it, a washing pool below, and a series of stone 
steps curving to the chapel’s turfy plateau, lay to the 
south. On the north another lane wound back to the 
parish of Plouvorn; and here were stalls with bread, 
brioches, fruit, wine and simple objects of piety. Be- 
yond and above this. lane, we perceived the actual 
scene of the Pardon, a vast stubble-field and the back 
of a white marquee; and following the crowd already 
surging up the cart-track that led to it, we took up our 
stations in what would prove—as we happily surmised 
—the nave of an improvised cathedral. Here we faced 
the marquee, a giant Crib of white canvas sheltering 
a timber platform some six feet from the ground, and 
an altar to which a bevy of Se@urs Blanches were en- 
gaged in giving the last flowery touches. A selection 
of forms and chairs already occupied the interspace be- 
tween us and the marquee; and the worshippers of 
the chapel beyond, now began to emerge, carrying 
their benches and prie-dieus. Domestic chairs from the 
cottages were contributed by their owners, but we 
elected to stand—the ultimate portion of the majority 
of a crowd which swelled in the end to some two thou- 
sand people. The sky was shifty—lowering and bright 
by turns, both dark trees and white sky sharing a rough 
opacity that one associates in England with the land- 
scapes of Constable. But the bells began to jangle 
from the Lambader tower, astream with red-and-blue- 
crossed pennons; the backcloth of the marquee, sown 
thickly with gold stars and crosses, glittered in the 
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wind; and up the lane we had come by, the banging, 
braying and shrilling of drums, brass and fifes fore- 
told the precursors of the main procession of the day— 
the youth of the Gymnasium of Landivisiau in white 
bérets conducted by a sable curé. These ranged them- 
selves in the position of an orchestra at the foot of the 
marquee and struck up an animated fanfare. A silver 
processional cross rose and dipped beyond the 
brambles of the cart-track. Banners and their bearers 
appeared, statues, reliquaries, the local clergy, a Colo- 
nial Bishop; and children, children, children—each 
carrying his or her own little banner of some child- 
loving or child-beloved saint. 

Mass is Mass all the world over. To what of our 
Breton High Mass was peculiar to the Pardon of Lam- 
bader both crowd and clergy contributed. Bretons, 
for all their sweet voices and docile memorising, are 
not at home in plain-chant. They take it far too slowly 
and the plaintive cadence in which men and women 
in turn sang the people’s allotment of the Liturgy 
would have been far more effectively devoted to music 
of a more Celtic cast. The organist at the harmonium 
in the marquee enlivened propitious intervals with 
more characteristic melodies; but devotion reigned 
supreme during the Mass and rose to fervour during 
the very long sermon. This was preached in Breton 
by a parish priest with a magnificent delivery ; so mag- 
nificent, in fact, that the voice ‘ came out’ louder than 
the loud speaker designed to distribute his eloquence 
to the throng. From our point of vantage, the voice 
came first and the loud speaker afterwards, with an 
effect at once discordant and harassing. Brittany, one 
imagines (and the world at large, for that matter), was 
probably happier, and certainly more dignified, before 
the loud speaker was invented. 

The sermon dealt with devotion to Our Blessed 
Lady; and we followed it with an intermittent under- 
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standing begotten of intensive application to the cate- 
chism of the diocese of Quimper—the sole product of 
Breton theology obtainable at the Roscoff Librairie. 
We were to have a French sermon at Benediction; and 
thus, to make amends for its linguistic lack of pat- 
riotism, was superbly Armorican in sentiment. For I 
must press on to Benediction—with a glance at our 
lunch on the turf by the fountain, with gwix ruz’ from 
the nearest stall and a score of other banquetting par- 
ties distributed from middle-distance to horizon. 

A spare hour or so was spent at Plouvorn, whither 
the boys with the white dérets, and their curé, had with- 
drawn to play in the glace; and Benediction reas- 
sembled us all for a second sermon, a sermon as finely 
delivered as the last under similar mechanical handi- 
caps. St. Pol and his dragon (but not, I regret to say, 
the cub) entered with the felicity of old favourites into 
this notable harangue; but the dragon stood for all the 
powers of evil—French secularism in particular—and 
we were exhorted to emulate St. Pol in bringing him 
toabad end. The sun came out strongly in the course 
of the sermon, and the seated women, protected only 
by their picturesque but diaphanous headgear, 
promptly put up a series of black umbrellas. The 
men, lined up in close formation on each flank, held 
their broad-brimmed hats between their eyes and the 
light ; and the effect of brown aquiline features against 
hat-linings of Roman purple and carnation red, re- 
called the haloed deat? of a particularly sumptuous 
fresco. Our ranks, during the sermon, were swelled 
by a magnificent Swisse, attired, like the Frog Foot- 
man of Alice in Wonderland, in navy blue and red 
with gold epaulettes, a large gold and blue cocked hat 
fringed with swansdown, red breeches, white stock- 
ings and red knotted garters. He bore an immense 
halberd whose silver spear-cum-battle-axe emerged 

* Red wine. 
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from a faded tomato tassel worthy. of Cinderella’s 
coach-board. But he was an amiable Swisse, in spite 
of his portentious equipment ; for he deposited his hal- 
berd in the hedge and busied himself, towards the end 
of the sermon, assisting into their scarlet cassocks the 
small boys who were to figure in the procession. 


The procession took place between the sermon and 
Benediction. Admirably marshalled and exquisitely 
well-mannered, the crowd filed down its stubble-field 
into the lane, singing to a slow tune that rose and fell 
with all the grace and refreshment of a fountain, the 
Kantik Itroun Varia Lambader,’ the traditional can- 
ticle of the Pardon. There are twenty-four verses of 
this and a Diskan’® to every verse, the diskan and the 
verse repeating the last two lines of their quatrains. 


Diskan.* 
Kanomp, kanomp gant levenez 
Henor ha gloar ha karentez 
D’ar Werc’hez santel, hor mam ger, 
Itroun Varia Lambader— 
D’ar Werc’hez santel, hor mam ger, 
Itroun Varia Lambader. 
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* Canticle of Lady Mary of Lambader. 
* Refrain. 


* Refrain. 
Let us sing, let us sing with joy 
Honour and glory and love 
To the Holy Virgin, the Mother of our Village. 
Lady Mary of Lambader. 
To the Holy Virgin, the Mother of our Village. 
Lady Mary of Lambader. 
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From Roscoff to the Pardon of Lambader 


Slowly round the fern-tufted and bramble-topped 
lanes wound the singing multitude, and the strongest 
light of the day had vanished when the candles were lit 
for Benediction. Once again we filled our old places 
before the spangled Crib in the stubble-field. Then 
blessed and happy we went our several ways, marvel- 
ling, like the old Latin commentator of the Epiphany, 
at the greatness of the mysteries of our religion and 
the faith of their pastoral witnesses. 

Nec solum mirantur de incarnationis mysterio sed 
etiam de tanta pastorum attestatione. | 

Settling to sleep at Roscoff, with the great lighthouse 
of the Isle de Batz flooding our quiet rooms with its 
intermittent summer lightning, we heard, mingled with 
the wash of the sea, the rise and fall of the Diskan of 
Lambader. 

HeELen Parry EDEN. 
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FLOGGING A DEAD HORSE 


OMMODITIES often belie the promise of their 

labels, a failure noticeable in other things as well. 
Philanthropy turns out to be rather unfriendly, indus- 
trialism does not make for industry, a libertarian state 
denies the right of free association, and expels the 
Jesuits. 

The name ‘ Rationalism’ conveys the impression 
of something hard-headed and matter-of-fact, which 
scrutinizes everything in the cold light of reason, and 
is not averse from giving a cold douche to the emo- 
tional postulates of piety and idealism—and all that. 


Accordingly, a Catholic, picking up The Ration- 
alist Annual* for 1932, might perhaps be expected to 
fortify himself with the thought that still le coeur a ses 
raisons .. . . But as he reads, and especially if he is 
a Thomist, the conviction grows that in reality the roles 
are reversed. He begins to feel like Charles Kings- 
ley’s East Wind blowing into a centrally-heated hall. 
He must mind his manners, for he has entered a re- 
ligious edifice charged with all the earnest feeling of 
of an ethical society; an atmosphere (to argue like a 
Rationalist) heavy, not with the fumes of incense, but 
the steam of damp umbrellas and goloshes. And if 
he stays, he must resist the temptation to scoff. 


He soon gathers the impression that he is with an 
emotionalism, not a rationalism—almost a revivalist 
meeting in fact. Good downright feeling of the best 
sort: not sloppy, misty, vague, but vigorous and de- 
voted ; at its best, a generous mood of anger with tyr- 
anny and humbug. ‘In any argument between St. 
Thomas and a modern Rationalist,’ writes Professor 


* London : Watts and Co.; pp. 94; 1/- net. 
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Gilbert Murray,’ ‘ the ratiocination would be all on the 
side of the saint, while the indignant emotion, good 
sense, decent feeling, and perhaps even the prejudice 
would be on that of the Rationalist.’ 

The quotation is lifted from a context which is cer- 
tainly not meant to flatter St. Thomas, but there it is. 
‘No free thinker has used pure reason so exclusively 
and so perversely as Thomas Aquinas, who, it will be 
remembered, proved the existence of Hell by the ar- 
gument that, if there were not some people in eternal 
and infinite agony, the happiness of God would be in- 
complete, just as perfect whiteness would be impos- 
sible if it could not be contrasted with perfect black- 
ness.’ It is beside the point to analyse now such a 
parody of St. Thomas’s teaching. It is taken merely 
as one illustration, and by no means the most glaring, 
of that transposition of an idea into an image, of 
thought into feeling, which is so general in the Ration- 
alism under review. 

For good or ill, the reason should be unemotional 
and detached, concerned only to draw conclusions 
whether we like them or not. St. Thomas’s teach- 
ing on Hell was quite dispassionate. It is quite un- 
necessary to show that it offends neither good sense 
nor decent human feeling for us to observe that, from 
a strictly Rationalist point of view, a mere gust of 
anger or pity affords quite insufficient grounds of criti- 
cism. 

The substitution of an image for an 1dea seems an 
almost continuous process in the Rationalist discus- 
sion of Christianity. Descriptive terms with surging 
emotional connotations instead of exact, scientific ex- 
pression. When it comes to attack, words with an 
ill-favoured brood hanging on their skirts queer the 
pitch—yes! A practising Christian is a ‘ devotee ’ ; the 
4 °A Plea for Reason. Further footnote references are to ar- 
ticles in the Annual, 
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doctrine of the Atonement is crudely sketched out in 
terms of satisfying the blood-lust of an offended deity ; 
‘appease’ and ‘ vindictive’ are telling words when 
pressed to the utmost of their emotional suggestion; 
the penal power of the Church is similarly presented; 
Freedom and Authority are set at ringing defiance with 
one another. 

The reason, remember, is not only dispassionate; it 
is also contemplative, loving a certain quiet and deli- 
cacy of statement. But here the ear is pleased with the 
sounding phrase—‘ the sickening and unprecedented 
barbarities of the Inquisition ’—and the imagination 
with the vivid picture. On the question of religious 
persecution, more emphasis is laid on the burning than 
on the heresy, more on the practice than on the prin- 
ciple. 

_— so, there is little historical feeling for a civi- 
lization that lacked the refinement of the electric chair 
and the State Penitentiary. By a biological law every 
organism strives to expel irritants. Heresy was a social 
crime in the Middle Ages. But it was chiefly due to 
the conventions of the time that heretics were bound 
to have a bad time. Effective banishment could only 
have been out of the frying pan of a Catholic Europe 
into the fire of the surrounding Moslem world. Sir 
Alexander Cardew* invites our sympathy for the 
‘Franciscan monks’ who were so hardly treated by 
Pope John XXII. But I wonder how far the practice 
of the Fraticelli would have disgusted his sense of 
respectability; and as to their theory, it was con- 
demned by the Pope, not only as heretical, but in 
round Rationalist terms as well, partim insana, partim 
fabulosa ....damnanda potius cum ‘suis auctoribus 
quam stylo prosequenda aut refellenda. 

In all this, I need scarcely delay to consider how in- 
accurately our position is generally stated : that ‘ the 

3A Roman Fairy Tale. 
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ideas of the Roman Church led by irresistible logic 
to the murder of heretics’ is a fair specimen. And 
how superficially : for instance, that the Roman Church 
‘qualifies the dogma by admitting that unbelief is not 
damnable if it is due to ‘‘ invincible ignorance ”’ ; but 
as no one quite knows.what invincible ignorance means 
the qualification is unimportant.’* The point to note 
is how it is translated into a convenient complexus of 
imagery and feeling, and criticised as such. 

Creation is crudely contrasted with the scientific 
theory of Evolution and the modern exegesis of Gene- 
sis. Biblical inspiration is considered to be upset by 
the bloodthirstier bits of the Old Testament; the exist- 
ence of God by a rhetorical account of physical evil. 
The Christian ideal of purity is just the crystallization 
into a code of the sexual habits of a nomadic eastern 
tribe. Immortality is just the dope by which the priests 
exploit the ignorance of the masses. 

The following scenario is too good to be omitted : 
the growth of Jewish religion is presented as ‘ the evo- 
lution of Jehovah from a sacred stone . . . . the phallic 
stone-god was invoked in respect to populousness . . . 
to appease this god of fertility the generative organs 
of male infants were rudely mutilated. Next we pic- 
ture his followers captives. Lacking in artistic and 
decorative tastes, dreamy, imaginative, and not want- 
ing in philosophic idealism, the prisoners in sorrowful 
mood by the waters of Babylon sat down and wept. 
At length, casting their eyes heavenwards, they al- 
lowed their thoughts to wander from material objects 
of this world . . . . now he dwelt in the open firma- 
ment, the Invisible, yet Almighty Ruler of the Celes- 
tial Sphere. Ultimately Jehovah completely dwarfed 
all other gods of the Semitic peoples, and stood as 
Israel’s National Deity.’ 


** Robert Arch’: Your Belief and Mine, 
* Professor C, J. Patten: The Evolution of Stoné-Worship. 
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Then religion is treated as if it offered a refuge from 
the awful mysteries around us, as if it were a sort of 
spiritual cinema. Mr. Llewelyn Powis, in a plea for 
sensation pure and simple,* rehearses the tragic sub- 
mission of the poet to a Materialist universe. It isa 
mood not without nobility, but it is not rationalism. 
It repeats the notion that religion and metaphysics are 
‘all of them projections of our misdoubts . . . . piti- 
ful expedients to subordinate an Absolute, unpartisan 
and withdrawn, to our own advantage.’ All this leaves 
off where St. Thomas is beginning. Not one of his 
positions is only a response to an instinctive wish, and 
all, whether they bring comfort or fear, are held under 
unyielding intellectual pressure. A Thomist can ap- 
preciate the strength of the Wessex Novels, but he 
feels that while the philosophy goes far, it does 
not go far enough. There is a pessimism, as 
well as an optimism, of the surface of things. 
He feels that Rationalism is rarely more than the 
sustained evocation of amood. Mr. E. S. P. Haynes 
in his youth ‘could not see any way of evading the 
logic . . . . an omnipotent God must be a scoundrel 
of the deepest dye, while on the other hand a bene- 
volent but inefficient God was rather a disappointing 
object of worship.’’ It is all rather effective debate, 
cogent appeal to emotion, good rhetoric often without 
rant, but it is not rationalism. We feel inclined to 
murmur, after the French general at Balaclava: ‘It 
is magnificent, but it is not thought.’ 

It must not be imagined that the mood is always 
harsh. Materialism has provoked the tenderest poe- 
try. Kindliness, tolerance and humour are not absent. 
Witness the description of the contents of The Bible 
and Modern Thought : ‘ Moral meanings are brought 
out. The poetry is appreciated. The Bible is put 

* The Poetic Vision, 

’ Winwood Reade. 
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into its proper historical place. All is human, natural, 
rational. Miracles are smilingly treated as legends. 
Yet it is all done without critical notes, and in a spirit 
of respect for a venerable scripture.” Then there is a 
delicious fee-fi-fo-fum picture of Cardinal Lépicier. 
‘Far be it from us,’ says Sir Alexander Cardew, ‘to 
call the Cardinal bloodthirsty. He may be the most 
humane of human beings. Yet it cannot be denied 
that his long harping on the question of the death 
penalty for heretics leaves a painful impression. The 
glee with which he dwells on the shooting of Ferrer in 
Spain, and the gusto with which he quotes to his ene- 
mies, the Modernists, the record of the Church’s lethal 
power and prowess, seem significant.” Ferrer—poor 
lamb ! 

The humour, perhaps, is not always intended. An 
old-fashioned Protestant might permit himself a grim 
chuckle at the fancy of Roman ‘ ecclesiastics to whom 
the authority of Bible texts is overwhelming.’ And 
telling us that the mules du pape*® may be not uncon- 
nected with blood-dipped shoes or mullei of pagan 
gods, a surgeon rear-admiral throws a sinister signi- 
ficance into an italic : ‘ When a Pope died, ved slippers 
adorned his feet for the faithful to kiss.’ ° 

Rationalism in its manner, its provincialism, the 
burden of its criticism, in its whole setting, seems to 
wear a Nonconformist look. Its spirit is a sort of Non- 
conformity emptied of Christianity, but preserving a 
certain sturdiness, vigour, and earnestness, a sense of 
individual responsibility which finds its eleventh com- 
mandment in ‘ Thou shalt not interfere.’ '° Historic- 
ally speaking, Rationalism is largely rooted in Non- 
conformity; and you get the impression that its anti- 


* White satin slippers embroidered with a cross. 

* Surgeon Rear-Admiral C. M. Beadnell: The Nature and 
Origin of the Kiss. 

%° A. Gowans Whyte: The Eleventh Commandment. 
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clericalism is almost summed up in the chapel dislike 
of the vicar ‘ and other ordained interferers.’ 

The provincial setting heightens the impression. 
Although he notices with approval the Continental 
Sunday (incidentally passing over any influence Con- 
tinental Christianity may be thought to have had on 
it) Professor Laski"* implies that the efforts of religious 
devotees and enthusiasts to deprive the masses of Sun- 
day amusement is a symptom of mediaevalism. Yet 
it cannot be doubted that Mrs. Grundy would have 
considered St. Catherine of Siena or any mediaeval 
saint a scarcely respectable, in fact a highly indelicate 
person. Nor is that body which chiefly inherits the 
genius of the Middle Ages conspicuous for its kill-joy 
activities. Quite recently the Catholic rector of a Lan- 
cashire seaside resort incurred much odium from the 
ministers for his refusal to object to Sunday games in 
the parks. And he was typical. 

Rationalism tends to identify Christianity with old- 
fashioned Nonconformist expression. The rebound is 
from Fundamentalism. This explains, and justifies 
as well, much of the attack. Rationalism has met a 
type of Protestant theology on its own ground, and has 
effectively fought it image for image—a theology to 
which the intellectual distinctions of the scholastics 
were a bombinans in vacuo. It has not touched the 
accurate theological statement of Catholic doctrine, 
though we need not deny that it has made us cautious 
about our literary and pictorial expressions. What was 
reputed to be an authentic Christian feeling in the 
eighteenth century can be tempered, and has been in 
fact, by the honest Rationalist feeling of the nine- 
teenth. 

Feeling can counter feeling, image change image, 
metaphor dispute metaphor—all this is the substance 
of the Rationalist controversy with Christianity. But 

114 Rationalist Outlook. 
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it is easy to confuse an idea with its more or less ap- 
propriate image. It is the fatal temptation which only 
scientific trainyag can mitigate, and it is a temptation 
to which Rati-halism succumbs. The intellectual posi- 
tion of authentic Christian truth it has not reached. It 
may have taken the paste, it has certainly left the 
diamonds. 

This being the case, the Rationalism under consid- 
eration has lived its day as an intellectual force of 
much significance, although belated expressions of it 
have contributed to the recent revolutions in Mjexico 
and Spain, and to the opposition against the exercise 
by Catholics of their rational rights in securing the re- 
ligious education of their children—‘ the virtual black- 
mail of Parliament by religious enthusiasts.’** (Rus- 
sia?—but that is another question.) 

Much of it went with the malexpression of Christi- 
anity it destroyed. But even in its general philosophy 
it is chiefly interesting as a Victorian period piece, like 
its partner, the Manchester school. The times have 
changed. The appeal to Voltaire no longer carries 
the same weight. Gone are the days when the thinker 
could happily work with knobby little images. Berg- 
son has seén to that. The modern critique of science 
has demolished the old Rationalism, whose supreme 
scientific criterion was the quantitative. Need we won- 
der, then, that it regards Eddington and Jeans with 
some animus? A distinguished novelist and playwright 
‘as a late Victorian, nurtured on Darwin and Huxley,’ 
observes ‘the mist of metaphysics’ slowly tending ‘ to 
thicken round the more stark and clear-cut definitions 
of half a century ago, as ivy twines about a tree. When 
I was young we were told that physics, the strong, 
must be merciful to metaphysics, the weak; but now 
it is all the other way round.’ * 

** Professor Harold J. Laski. 

** Eden Phillpotts : Other Worlds. 
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At its social philosophy, too, a man of to-day might 
be permitted a cynical amusement when Winwood 
Reade’s Martyrdom of Man (1870) is commended with 
the words,’ ‘and at last, despite the long agony of 
uncounted and uncountable worlds, Reade displays to 
our dazzled vision a world made free by mechanical 
power, aerial transport, and synthetic chemistry.’ Free 
of what? Employment presumably. 


A Thomist will agree with Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray that at a time when every science seems to conspire 
to stress the irrational, it is more than ever necessary 
to assert the standards of the reason. And most Catho- 
lics probably feel more at home with the vigorous, if 
not always sure, dialectic of the Rationalist, than with 
the sub-rational luxuriatings of some of the moderns. 

Be this as it may, the mood called Rationalism is 
largely a survival of the past. I repeat, with some 
malice, some words from a Rationalist address at 
Whitefield’s Central Mission : ‘ If there are any Fun- 
damentalists present I am sorry, because this is a Fel- 
lowship of Youth, and the idea of a young Fundamen- 
talist is dreadful.’ ** Rationalism is the present Fun- 
damentalism of philosophy. The world has moved 
on, Catholic philosophy is still with it, but Rationalism 
has been left behind. 


Thomism is not shaken by contemporary science. 
It is not ungrateful for the parallelisms of physical 
science with its philosophy which modern investigation 
has shown to exist. But without wishing to look a gift 
horse in the mouth, it was quite content with the old 
scientific atomism and determinism. Perhaps at times 
the new movements in their apparent lawlessness prove 
rather embarrassing allies. But at least they have killed 
the convention (it was never really a philosophy) of 
Rationalism. 


™ Your Belief and Mine, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


More Lay THouGcHTs oF a Dean. By William Ralph Inge. 
(London: Putnam’s. Pp. 320; 7/6.) 


‘Criticize opinions and institutions, but do not attack indi- 
viduals. That is right, no doubt, and I shall not change my 
rule, But it is unwise. Individuals sometimes forgive, institu- 
tions never. And in controversy they prefer what Campbell- 
Bannerman called the methods of barbarism.’ The bitterness 
of a Catholic journalism against Dean Inge is a thing more 
distressing to some than his own antagonism towards the 
Church. A campaign of which ‘more than one Burnt Child 

. now dreads the Fire’ continues to justify his words by 
insulting him. Every personality has some element in it un- 
worthy of the rest. To concern oneself solely with that element 
is not catholic. 

There are things in these Lay Thoughts with which the 
Catholic will be unable to agree; there are phrases which will 
seem to him to mar the book. There is a sentence attributed to 
St. Thomas which neither translates his words nor expresses 
his thought. But on the whole, these essays reveal clear, often 
deep, thinking; a fine spirituality; a style born of grace and 
culture. There is much that is helpful, much that is inspiring. 
Especially stimulating are the epigrams with which the pages 
sparkle. ‘ Personalize your sympathies: depersonalize your 
antipathies ’ is one of the great sayings of the book. It is good 
to read that Dr. Inge has ‘ a great and growing respect for the 
Catholic scholastic theology.’ 

L.S.G.V. 


THe THIRD SpiriTuAL ALPHABET, By Fray Francisco de Osuna. 
Translated from the Spanish by a Benedictine of Stanbrook, 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 10/6.) 


Osuna’s Third Alphabet has one supreme recommendation, 
that it was a favourite book with St. Teresa. Indeed it would 
seem to have been the chief influence in her formation to the 
life of interior prayer. She herself tells us, in her autobio- 
graphy, how she fell in with the Tercer Abecedario in the second 
year of her religious life and that it gave her the instruction 
which she had needed. ‘ Though in the first year I had read 
good books . . . . I did not know how to make my prayer, 
nor how to recollect myself. I was therefore much pleased with 
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the book, and resolved to follow the way of prayer it described 
with all my might.’ The results of this resolution are manifest 
in the devoted life and inspired writings of that ‘ undaunted. 
daughter of desires,’ and there is little need to say any more 
in commendation of Osuna’s book, now presented to us in a 
capable English translation. 


But the reader may like some further description of the 
volume, so that he may form an idea of its contents and plan. 
Let us say then that the contents are very various and the plan 
of the loosest. Yet there is one dominant topic throughout, 
namely recollected prayer, and every other topic is subservient 
to this. The subjects follow one another at haphazard, with 
the inconsequence and surprise that belong to the alphabetical 
plan. The first treatise urges single-minded resolution in the 
quest of God, the third urges detachment from all that is not 
God; between the two is an excellent treatise on the duty of 
constant thanksgiving. And so the book proceeds, giving the 
impression of a happy jumble of religious teaching, spaciously 
discursive and discursively spacious, ranging this way and that 
without the trammels of any rigid system, and yet contriving 
to teach one main thing, the business of interior prayer. It is 
a spiritual pantechnicon, full of the most interesting furniture, 
very various and very variously arranged, but all designed to 
furnish the cell of recollection. Osuna has no illusions about 
his devout reader ; he takes it for granted that he will need in- 
struction on other things beside prayer, and he is not above 
giving him a lecture on backbiting. On the whole a very sen- 
sible and friendly book, suitable for souls of a discursive temper, 
and might serve as an antidote to rigidity and routine. 


The author is often rather happy in his illustrations, We 
like especially his simile of the dog (p. 381). When you come 
to the table of prayer, he says, you must be like the dog by his 
master’s table, who stands there, very alert and watchful, wag- 
ging his tail and raising his head, seeming to ask by his move- 
ments for what he wants. He is very animated and watchful 
and seems as though he would jump on to the table, and at 
times a sigh or moan escapes from him. ‘ So when you draw 
near to the table of prayer that St. Francis used to call ‘‘ the 
round table’’ of his devout friars, and Holy Scripture names 
the most pure table prepared in the Lord’s sight—when you 
come to the table where our Lord sups with his own, forget all 
else like the dog, and approach with great longing like another 
Daniel, ‘‘ the man of desires.’’ Like the dog, you must direct 
all your interior and exterior man with profound attention to 
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him who is seated at this table, who is God: you must keep 
silence, for it is most seemly, and if you are not given what 
you ask for at once, raise your hopefulness and give a sigh or 
silent cry from your heart in secret, so that while saying nothing 
you may ask by your actions, for it is written that the Lord 
will not afflict the soul of the just with famine.’ 

That is an average specimen of the author’s manner, and 
illustrates also his main preoccupation. The capable translator 
—translator also of St. Teresa’s works—has added abundant 
notes to show the close parallels between her teaching and that 
of Osuna. We noticed, with pleasure, that Osuna must be 
numbered among the admirers of Abbot William of St. Thierry’s 
Epistle to the Brethren of Mont-Dieu, for he cites it several 
times with great approval (pp. 142, 149, 217, 218, 354). We 
mention the pages because the citations, being attributed by 
him to St. Bernard, might not be recognised. The same is 
true of two citations (pp. 86 and 203) from the Scala Claustra- 
lium of Guigo the Carthusian. J.M. 


A History oF Priok PaRK COLLEGE AND ITS FOUNDER, BISHOP 
Baines. By J. S. Roche, B.A. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, 1931; cloth 15/-; half-leather 22/-.) 


This book, written for the centenary of the foundation of the 
College, is much more than a mere school history. It is practi- 
cally also a life of Bishop Baines, correcting and supplementing 
all former ones; and furthermore it is a very full account of a 
celebrated mansion, the creation of Ralph Allen, friend of Pope 
and Warburton, and the original of Fielding’s Squire Allworthy. 
The author has done his work well, and has drawn upon a rich 
store of new material. The book is elaborately produced, and 
there are some good engravings and excellent portraits of the 
various prelates connected with the College. The estimate 
given of Bishop Baines will not be accepted by everybody, and 
sides will still be taken in the old and bitter controversies which 
the writer re-opens. There seems a lack of due proportion in 
the concluding pages, the history of the College in its more 
recent years under Bishop Burton and the Christian Brothers is 
too scantily touched upon. And in the account of the visit of 
Princess Amelia to Prior Park in 1752 (page 25) there must be 
some mistake, as she is stated to have been accompanied by 
her brother the Duke of York. She had no such brother, and 
her nephew who bore the title was then only a small child. Pos- 
sibly the Duke of Cumberland is meant. 

F.R.B. 
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Tue Franciscans. By Alexandre Masseron. Translated from 
the French by Warre B. Wells. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne; 5/--) 


Yet another book on the Franciscans! But this, without pre- 
judice to its immediate forerunners, is a very charming one, 
despite some drawbacks. Let us say at once that it is very 
easy and pleasant reading throughout, enlivened by much 
shrewd and humorous comment, and excellently translated. 
Part I is a Historical Sketch. Once more we travel the familiar 
ground, meeting on the way not a few of the familiar errors. 
Did Elias really persecute Brother Leo? Surely that is now a 
discredited piece of discreditable fiction. Was John of Parma 
forced to resign? And if so, by whom? Penitus nolebant ab- 
solvere eum, writes Salimbene. Did the Recollects originate 
in France? Europe would be safer, and Spain probably truer 
than France. But all may be pardoned in view of the author's 
wise handling of St. Bonaventure, and his yet wiser Note on the 
Crises of the Order. ‘If the gaunt plant of Rivotorto,’ he writes, 
‘ amid all the squalls that might have uprooted it, has become 
an immense three-branched tree, this is because a vigorous sap 
has risen tirelessly from the secular trunk, and because the spirit 
of Francis... . has always animated his work ’ (p. 88). Part 
II, Franciscan Life, is very mixed fare, ranging from a chapter 
on Franciscan Hospitality to one on the requisite qualities of 
the Novice-Master and on his duties. One wonders for whom it 
has all been compiled. The author has evidently gathered much 
of his detailed information on life in a Franciscan friary from 
the friars in Switzerland and in France; but the Order is very 
much wider; and little of what he tells us is of value to an en- 
quirer in other lands. The best chapter in Part II is the last, 
on The Franciscan Spirit. Its value lies not in the usual senti- 
mental allusions to a vague and imaginary Franciscan ethos, 
of which we have had so much lately, and of which nearly all 
might be said with equal truth of any other Order, but in his 
excellent handling of the question of Franciscan poverty. Much 
here, as elsewhere in the book, is drawn from the writings of 
that sound Franciscan scholar, Pére Gratien ,O.M. Cap., but his 
own contribution is wise and true. ‘ Francis,’ he writes, ‘ con- 
ceived poverty in such a form that it could only be put in prac- 
tice by a very small number of men, living in a country where 
Nature is particularly clement, and at a period when the ideal 
of chivalry, which had so much power over men’s minds, still 
made the beggar a sacred person.’ Exactly so: Francis, the 
saint, with a companion or two, might travel penniless to the 
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East and back; but even in his lifetime, his brethren could not 
establish themselves and work in Morocoo, without changing 
their dress and using money. So it has ever been: every re- 
form movement in the Order foundered on this rock ; once num- 
bers grew, manners of life had to change. The Observants felt 
the inevitable pressure, and developed beneath it. When the 
Capuchins came, a century later, escape was equally impossible. 
They had the warning history of the Order behind them; and 
full of pathos is the sad but sterile cry of their early Chronicles : 
‘We are for the very few : with numbers we shall lose our dis- 
tinctive characteristics, and become as the others’: but num- 
bers they could not and would not stem. Thus, as the author 
of this book points out, despite legal divisions, the Franciscan 
Order is really one, and the layman who sees no difference be- 
tween Minors and Capuchins is very nearly right. 


O.F.M. 


Tue HocartH Lerrers. No. 1: A Letter TO Mapan BLAN- 
cHARD. By E. M. Forster. No. 2: A LETTER TO A SISTER. 
By Rosamond Lehmann. (The Hogarth Press; 1/-.) 


It was announced that the Hogarth Letters were to be 
pamphlets ‘in the easy style of familiar correspondence.’ The 
first of the series, however, Mr. Forster’s Letter to Madan 
Blanchard, ‘ an able-bodied seaman of the eighteenth century,’ 
affords fresh evidence of the influence of Mr. Garnett on Eng- 
lish prose, indeed it might well be a prelude to a ‘ Sailor’s Re- 
turn.’ Still Prince Lee Boo’s adventures in Rotherhithe are 
delightful, and the style, always elaborately ingenuous, is often 
pleasing. 

Miss Lehman on the other hand tells us that in her Letters 
to a Sister she has ‘ lingered over luscious pen pictures.’ This 
is very true, 


G.M. 


La RAISON REGLE DE LA MORALITE, D’APRES SAINT-THOMAS. 
Par le R, P. Léonard Lehu, des Fréres Précheurs. (Paris: 
Gabalda. Pp. 264; 15 francs.) 


It is time indeed that the intimate and necessary relation of 
Reason and Morality should be set before the modern world 
clearly and apodictically, for the collapse of morality and the 
debasement of reason, characteristic of modern civilization, are 
due almost entirely to their separation. The moral law, far 
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from being an arbitrary imposition, is demanded by the ration- 
ality that specifies human nature; it is connatural to man and 
absolutely essential to his natural well-being and the attainment 
of ultimate happiness. Reason is very raison d’étre and measure 
of morality. In this age of spurious ‘ rationalism’ and frank 
immorality, true rationalism alone can restore morality. Reason 
must once more occupy its true place in the economy of Divine 
Providence, and that not least of all in the realm of human 
conduct. Herein lies the signal importance of the volume at 
present under review. It is true that being anxiously con- 
cerned to refute Pater Elter’s interpretation of the signification 
of the word ‘ ratio’ in the teaching of St. Thomas, Pére Lehu’s 
scholarly work loses perhaps something of its possible force. 
Its real importance, however, lies in the fact that it offers a clear 
and authoritative presentation of the Angelic Doctor’s ‘ rational- 
ization of morality.’ Possibly no other philosopher or theologian 
has ever appreciated so accurately the true place and value of 
human reason as did this great Saint and Doctor of the Church. 
While he will not surrender one jot or tittle of Divine Revela- 
tion or suffer the least questioning of supernatural Faith or 
Morals, yet no less stoutly does he maintain that Reason has 
its own unique part to play in the drama of human purpose and 
striving. Nowhere is this more forcibly shown than in the 
Prima Secunde of his Summa Theologica, from which, as well 
as from the parallel passages in De Malo, Pére Lehu so gener- 
ously draws. 


We welcome this book, not simply as an academic exposé 
by a Thomist of a Thomist thesis, but as a torch for the guid- 
ance of modern civilization which is floundering in the darkness 
of its unreason, further and further into the morass of 
immorality. 


H.J.C. 


ENGLISH VILLAGE SCHOOLS. By Marjorie Wise. (The Hogarth 
Press ; 5/-.) 


‘English Village Schools ’ is an admirable effort to put before 
the public the condition of the Village Schools of England. It 
is entirely first-hand work, and, on this account alone, valuable ; 
but the author adds to a mere accumulation of facts her own 
sympathetic appreciation of the desires and efforts of both 
children and teachers, and she suggests some methods of re- 
form. The whole book is marked by a real sincerity, both of 
observation and purpose, and is one that should certainly be 
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read by all who love England and desire the betterment of their 
country. 

On the other hand, the author does not go to the root of the 
matter in her suggested remedies. She does not, for instance, 
raise the question of the rightness or wrongness of compulsory 
State education, and thus does not touch on the possibility that 
most of the defects she notices have their origin in the un- 
naturalness of such a system. 


Furthermore, like most modern educationalists outside the 
Catholic Church, she leaves out the important element in educa- 
tion—religion. On the one page on which she does mention it, 
it is merely to say that she has avoided it. And, a little lower 
down, she shows that she has no idea of what dogmatic religion 
means. She speaks of ‘ the differences and prejudices of vary- 
ing forms of thought,’ and only wishes that the teachers ‘ were 
passing on to the children their desire to understand the truths 
that they feel they have realised ’—in other words, their own 
opinions and doubts. A form of teaching which, whatever else 
it may be, is certainly not religious. 


This major defect mars much of what is certainly a genuine 
attempt at constructive reform. The standard set up is man- 
made and hence ephemeral. No permanent principle appears 
and there is no foundation upon which to build. 


R.J. 


A History OF THE Popes. By Fernand Hayward. Translated 
from the French by the Monks of St, Augustine’s, Rams- 
gate. (Dent & Sons, 1931; cloth, 12/6 net.) 


In a large volume of four hundred pages the author gives us 
a sort of bird’s eye view of Papal history in the form of short 
biographies of the Popes. Based on larger works like that of 
Pastor, the design is satisfactorily executed, and the translation 
is an excellent one. It is, however, not (as claimed) quite the 
first work of the kind. The famous Platina of Cremona long 
ago wrote just such a book, although his biographies are 
shorter and, of course, not up to present date, and there is a 
good English version of this by the late Canon Benham in the 
‘Library of Theological Literature.’ We think Mr, Hayward 
might have treated some of the later Popes more sympatheti- 
cally than he has done, notably Gregory XVI. That Pontiff 
was no mere political intransigent, as here represented ; he was 
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not only a great enlarger of the Church’s foreign missions, but 
he was also one of the ‘ Popes of the Concordats,’ who recon- 
structed the fallen Churches of more than half Europe—yet not 
one word is said about this in the sketch of his life. 


F.R.B. 


De SacraMENTIS: Vol. I. De Sacramentis in genere. De Bap- 
tismo, De Confirmatione ; in-8 max., 1929, pag vili-174. 7 
lire. Vol. Il. De Eucharistia, De Poenitentia, De Ex- 
trema Unctione, De Ordine, De Matrimonio; in-8 max., 
1931, pag. iv-340. 14 lire. By P. Adeod. M. Schembri, 
O.S.A. (Turin: Maretti.) 


This is a treatise in speculative theology. It will therefore 
prove of more immediate interest to the teacher than to the 
practitioner. The author, worthy representative of the Augus- 
tinian school, sets forth in a clear and scholarly manner, the 
positive teaching of the Church and offers at the same time 
solutions (not necessarily acceptable) of the various well-known 
minor problems in the speculative treatment of the Sacraments. 
It is natural that the author should found his work on the 
teaching of St. Augustine, but the horde of minor theologians 
whose opinions are adduced might well have given place to the 
weightier pronouncements of St. Thomas and the other great 
Doctors of the Church who are quoted all too rarely. 


H.J.C. 


My Russian VENTURE. By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. (George 
G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. ; 8/6.) 


Soviet Russia is the Mecca of journalists, writers, snobs 
anxious to be up-to-date in every way, and also international 
business-men, great and small, eager to get away with some 
of the spoils of a once wealthy country. Naturally the Third 
International, the de facto Government of Russia, allows only 
a certain category of travellers to cross her boundary, and 
seldom commits the blunder of granting visas to persons whose 
previous knowledge of the country and its language would make 
them propaganda-proof. Yet these two conditions are essential 
for an impartial and reliable account. 
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Mrs. Chesterton’s book is typical of an attitude towards bol- 
shevism—‘ the great Russian experiment’ as it is sometimes 
called—prevailing amongst the Western intelligentsia, But its 
very title is misleading, as neither Minsk, in former days a 
ninety per cent. Jewish town, nor Kiev, the cosmopolitan capital 
of the Ukraine, are Russia proper. It is as if a Chinese jour- 
nalist visited Llandudno under the auspices of Mr, Saklatvala, 
and Edinburgh under those of Mr, Maxton. Back in Peking 
the gentleman produces a book upon his ‘ English venture,’ 
glibly discussing England under every aspect, political, social, 
economic and religious. Mrs. Chesterton, knowing no word of 
Russian, assures her readers she investigated the country inde- 
pendently of any Ogpu or Cheka; in reality her tour was as 
‘ conducted ’ as any other, and unconsciously she says what she 
was told to say, and saw exactly as much as she was allowed 
to see. The Soviet humoured their amiable lady visitor, and 
let her ‘ play about’ whilst keeping a wary eye upon every 
movement of hers. A fascinating ‘Jean’ and Hindus, the 
American Jew, begin the author’s tuition very successfully in 
Minsk, where she also takes quite seriously a farcical indi- 
vidual styling himself ‘ Foreign Minister.’ When the ladies— 
for Mrs. Chesterton is accompanied by a friend ‘ Bunny ’—de- 
cide to see something of rural conditions, a mysterious English- 
speaking German meets them in the first village they visit, and 
takes up the coaching so well begun in Minsk. With childlike 
trust Mrs. Chesterton accepts ‘ Hans’’ statements, including 
his description of kulaks and their iniquities, and the boast 
that a million kulaks have been summarily shot is received by 
the English traveller with calm philosophy, 


Another mysterious and charming English-speaking person, 
this time a lady ‘ Miranda’ guides the writer about Kiev, and 
we are treated to more Soviet propaganda. This included a 
visit to ‘ Sparta ’—a peasant commune. The place, so enthusi- 
astically described (pp. 198-203) is apparently one of the show- 
places intended for the edification of guileless foreigners. 

_ Having seen a few churches open Mrs. Chesterton denies re- 
ligious persecution in Soviet Russia—on the strength of 
* Miranda’s ’ words. 

Mrs. Chesterton, being an able writer, the book is readable 
and interesting, provided it is taken for what it is worth. But 
the writer has overlooked the essential point. The Five-Year 
plan may succeed, though latest information seems to show 
the reverse, bolshevism may bring material prosperity to a 
nation of robots, but is that all? Is it by bread alone that man 
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lives? The soul of Russia has been killed, and ‘what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul?’ This moral and spiritual 
murder of a country, ignored by Mrs. Chesterton, has been 
realized by Gene Tunney, the American boxer, who in the melt- 
ing of her glorious old bells saw a poignant symbol of the death 
of the once ‘ Holy Russia.’ But Gene Tunney is a Catholic! 

The last sentence of the book reads thus: ‘A new and terrific 
chapter in the history of mankind, Soviet Russia is the writing 
on Europe’s capitalist wall.’ 

Europe’s great guilt was to allow and foster the growth of a 
hideous thing—a potential menace to her Christian civilisation ! 


O.B. 


Tne Satin SLipper; or THE Worst IS NOT THE SuREST. By 
Paul Claudel. Translated by the Rev. Fr. John O’Connor. 
With a Frontispiece by David Jones. (Sheed & Ward; 
8/6.) 

‘ Who judge of Plays from their own penny gaff, 
At God’s great theatre will hiss and laugh.’ 

These lines of Patmore’s are appropriate to The Satin Slipper, 
which, since it depicts a conflict between good and evil, may 
with truth be likened to a drama of ‘ God’s great theatre,’ in 
which motives and action to be intelligible must be judged ac- 
cording to the sanctions of the spiritual rather than of the 
material order, 

In this Spanish Play of Four Days against a background of 
Spain in the late sixteenth century, the old world and the new, 
and particularly the sea, Claudel manifests, through the lives 
of the two principal characters, Prouheze and Rodrigo, with 
great clearness and conviction, the argument ‘ that all things 
minister to a Divine Purpose and so to one another,’ which Pur- 
pose ‘sin also serves,’ so that the reader may discern through 
all the confusion, contradiction, sin and suffering portrayed as 
the action proceeds, the Finger of God writing straight with 
crooked lines His Divine assurance that ‘all shal] be well.’ 

This mysterious ‘Sin also serves’ is the pivot of the Play, 
and may be seen symbolised even in the stage directions where, 
in spite of slackness and errors of production, the progress of 
the drama is not impeded. There is a satisfying completeness 
about The Satin Slipper, for in it the author does not isolate the 
life of body or mind from that of the soul. Hence the effects on 
the individual of such spiritual realities as prayer, suffering, 
sacrifice are not merely left implicit, but made explicit and shown 
in action, 
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Thus at the very beginning of the Play, a dying Jesuit mis- 
sionary intercedes for his brother Rodrigo. Four scenes later 
Prouheze, torn between fidelity to her husband and the wild 
desire for Rodrigo her lover, with a sudden impulse pulls off 
one of her satin slippers, and placing it in the hands of our 
Lady’s statue, begs her protection, so that ‘ when I rush on 
evil, let it be with limping foot.’ The far-reaching and trans- 
forming influences set in motion by the joint effect of these peti- 
tions are seen at work in the interplay of events which cause 
and maintain the separation between the lovers when their pas- 
sion is strongest, in the firmness of purpose which enables them 
to choose separation when brought within possible reach of the 
fulfilment of their desire, and in the final complete renunciation, 
not of the will materially held back by an obstacle, but of its 
own free choice. In the story of Prouheze and Rodrigo the 
author sheds light not only on the mystery of sin but of suffer- 
ing also. The anguish caused by their separation is intense, 
and becomes even more so, when after the death of Pelagio, 
Prouheze’s husband, circumstances lead her not to Rodrigo but 
to a second unhappy marriage with one Camillo. 

If any reader is tempted to hiss and cry out ‘ What is the 
reason for all this suffering?’ let him cast off the standards 
of his ‘ penny gaff,’ look with the God’s Eye view revealed as 
the Play unfolds, and thereby understand the purpose under- 
lying the seeming cruelty which wrings the heart. 

He may see in effect that the handing over of Rodrigo to 
hopeless love was the only way to break down his colossal self- 
sufficiency. In life, Prouheze, the unattainable, was the means 
by which he was saved from himself. In death she became his 
“eternal star,’ and in the words of her Guardian Angel ‘ Now 
he can no longer desire you without at the same time desiring 
where you are.’ Instead of satisfaction she brought him salva- 
tion. Humanly speaking Prouheze was unhappy as the wife of 
Pelagio, and later as the wife of Camillo, but Pelagio’s influ- 
ence on her is shown as necessary for the working out of her 
salvation, and her influence on Camillo is shown as necessary 
for the working out of his. Very early in the Play occur words 
which are later seen to be only too true. Prouheze, whom 
Camillo is urging to accompany him to Africa, exclaims ‘ Must 
1 give my soul to save yours?’ He replies ‘ There is no other 
way.’ 

Each had to lose his life in order to find it, to give all to get 
all, and Prouheze and Rodrigo each lived happy ever after, 
though not in the way one might expect. The Play is by no 
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lives? The soul of Russia has been killed, and ‘ what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul?’ This moral and spiritual 
murder of a country, ignored by Mrs. Chesterton, has been 
realized by Gene Tunney, the American boxer, who in the melt- 
ing of her glorious old bells saw a poignant symbol of the death 
of the once ‘ Holy Russia.’ But Gene Tunney is a Catholic! 

The last sentence of the book reads thus : ‘A new and terrific 
chapter in the history of mankind, Soviet Russia is the writing 
on Europe’s capitalist wall.’ 

Europe’s great guilt was to allow and foster the growth of a 
hideous thing—a potential menace to her Christian civilisation ! 


O.B. 


Tue Satin SLIPPER; or THE WorsT IS NOT THE SuREST. By 
Paul Claudel. Translated by the Rev. Fr. John O’Connor. 
With a Frontispiece by David Jones. (Sheed & Ward; 
8/6.) 

‘ Who judge of Plays from their own penny gaff, 
At God’s great theatre will hiss and laugh.’ 

These lines of Patmore’s are appropriate to The Satin Slipper, 
which, since it depicts a conflict between good and evil, may 
with truth be likened to a drama of ‘ God’s great theatre,’ in 
which motives and action to be intelligible must be judged ac- 
cording to the sanctions of the spiritual rather than of the 
material order. 

In this Spanish Play of Four Days against a background of 
Spain in the late sixteenth century, the old world and the new, 
and particularly the sea, Claudel manifests, through the lives 
of the two principal characters, Prouheze and Rodrigo, with 
great clearness and conviction, the argument ‘ that all things 
minister to a Divine Purpose and so to one another,’ which Pur- 
pose ‘sin also serves,’ so that the reader may discern through 
all the confusion, contradiction, sin and suffering portrayed as 
the action proceeds, the Finger of God writing straight with 
crooked lines His Divine assurance that ‘all shal] be well.’ 

This mysterious ‘Sin also serves’ is the pivot of the Play, 
and may be seen symbolised even in the stage directions where, 
in spite of slackness and errors of production, the progress of 
the drama is not impeded. There is a satisfying completeness 
about The Satin Slipper, for in it the author does not isolate the 
life of body or mind from that of the soul. Hence the effects on 
the individual of such spiritual realities as prayer, suffering, 
sacrifice are not merely left implicit, but made explicit and shown 
in action, 
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Thus at the very beginning of the Play, a dying Jesuit mis- 
sionary intercedes for his brother Rodrigo. Four scenes later 
Prouheze, torn between fidelity to her husband and the wild 
desire for Rodrigo her lover, with a sudden impulse pulls off 
one of her satin slippers, and placing it in the hands of our 
Lady’s statue, begs her protection, so that ‘ when I rush on 
evil, let it be with limping foot.’ The far-reaching and trans- 
forming influences set in motion by the joint effect of these peti- 
tions are seen at work in the interplay of events which cause 
and maintain the separation between the lovers when their pas- 
sion is strongest, in the firmness of purpose which enables them 
to choose separation when brought within possible reach of the 
fulfilment of their desire, and in the final complete renunciation, 
not of the will materially held back by an obstacle, but of its 
own free choice. In the story of Prouheze and Rodrigo the 
author sheds light not only on the mystery of sin but of suffer- 
ing also. The anguish caused by their separation is intense, 
and becomes even more so, when after the death of Pelagio, 
Prouheze’s husband, circumstances lead her not to Rodrigo but 
to a second unhappy marriage with one Camillo. 

if any reader is tempted to hiss and cry out ‘ What is the 
reason for all this suffering?’ let him cast off the standards 
of his ‘ penny gaff,’ look with the God’s Eye view revealed as 
the Play unfolds, and thereby understand the purpose under- 
lying the seeming cruelty which wrings the heart. 

He may see in effect that the handing over of Rodrigo to 
hopeless love was the only way to break down his colossal self- 
sufficiency. In life, Prouheze, the unattainable, was the means 
by which he was saved from himself. In death she became his 
‘eternal star,’ and in the words of her Guardian Angel ‘ Now 
he can no longer desire you without at the same time desiring 
where you are.’ Instead of satisfaction she brought him salva- 
tion. Humanly speaking Prouheze was unhappy as the wife of 
Pelagio, and later as the wife of Camillo, but Pelagio’s influ- 
ence on her is shown as necessary for the working out of her 
salvation, and her influence on Camillo is shown as necessary 
for the working out of his. Very early in the Play occur words 
which are later seen to be only too true. Prouheze, whom 
Camillo is urging to accompany him to Africa, exclaims ‘ Must 
I give my soul to save yours?’ He replies ‘ There is no other 
way.’ 

Each had to lose his life in order to find it, to give all to get 
all, and Prouheze and Rodrigo each lived happy ever after, 
though not in the way one might expect. The Play is by no 
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means all renunciations and rending of hearts. Bound up with 
the subtly woven main plot are side plots and scenes in plenty 
which relieve the tension of the wrought up mind. 

The normal course of human love is portrayed in the episode 
which results in the marriage of the Viceroy of Naples and Dona 
Musica, This provides the occasion for one scene of special 
beauty and tranquillity in the Church of St. Nicholas at Prague, 
sustained by four saints and Dona Musica. The pedantry of 
pseudo-scholars and scientists is ridiculed by turns in scenes of 
dry humour and unblushing parody. Horse-play, high poetic 
flights, discussions on art, scenes suggestive of mystery or 
horror all rub shoulders; while dramatis personae as diverse 
and unexpected as a Chinaman, St. James, a Negress, the Moon, 
a Japanese, and a Double Shadow all contribute towards the 
unfolding and understanding of the central theme. In fact 
every sort of incongruity is used in this versatile and ultra- 
modern Play. 

The conspicuous success achieved by the translator, Father 
John O’Connor, in rendering not only the sense but the atmo- 
sphere of all the windings of this many mooded drama, may be 
judged from the words of Claudel, which as he is himself a 
master of the English tongue, are high praise indeed, ‘ it reads 
as well as the original, perhaps better.’ 

The Satin Slipper is emphatically a book to buy, one reading 
does not do it justice, and it can be read and re-read and read 
again, and each reading will yield a further delight and a deeper 
significance. 


K.M.K. 


A SHEED AND Warp ANTHOLOGY : FiFry Books In Ong. (Sheed 
& Ward; 5/-). 


The publishers describe this book unblushingly as window- 
dressing. It is a display of samples, therefore variegated so 
as to entice every taste and of course, as a collection of samples 
should, it represents the publishers’ estimate of their best : it 
is a kind of créme de la creme. The arrangement follows no 
particular principle of selection. The result is a very engaging 
anthology built on the lines of a literary bran tub or a lucky bag. 
You may dip in or, if you like, ‘ tune in’ to Marshal Foch, 
Beachcomber, Papini or any of the other thirty-eight strangely 
assorted writers. A big book for a small sum, guaranteed not 
to bore because it changes the subject as often as fifty-six times. 
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Tue Lay-BROTHER : A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND STATUS 
or A Dominican Lay-Brotuer. By Fr. H.-D. Noble, O.P. 
Translated from the French by A. E. H. Swinstead. (St. 
Dominic’s Press; 32 pp. Editor’s Note 4 pp. Machine 
Paper, 2/-.) 

Whether or no Industrialism has been a misfortune to society 
in general, it remains incontestable that it has had ill effects 
in the particular society known as a religious Order. From the 
nature of their calling, the lay-brethren were chiefly affected by 
the disease. Work, and in particular manual work, having been 
reduced to an evil, necessary, however, for material prosperity, 
the idea of a life devoted to such work became alienated from 
the factory mind. Hence such vocations decreased until cir- 
cumstances produced the hired servant within the cloister. This 
little book comes fittingly to revive the lost ideal of the lay- 
brother, and in particular of the Dominican lay-brother, at a 
time when there appears a certain movement of unrest against 
industrialism. Fr. Noble has represented the lay-brotherhood 
in its perfect and complete state. He shows how, by the three 
vows and his desire for perfection, the lay-brother is a true 
religious ; is a true Dominican, since his life runs parallel to that 
of the choir religious ; and is a thorough apostle in his material 
indispensability to the preaching friar and in his prayers and 
merits heaped up for the salvation of souls. He gives an ex- 
ample of a priory with its full complement of lay brethren, their 
continual work and prayer, and their mutual assistance towards 
perfection as true brothers in a family. To this picture of the 
ideal the Editor has added to the translation a note dealing with 
the more practical problems. He points out the danger of one 
limb of the Order languishing—‘ for any part to fail is a paraly- 
sis of the whole.’ The lay-brother shares the mobility of the 
preacher, and is in fact his ‘ batman.’ The choir religious qua 
Dominican differs only in function from the lay brother. The 
question of ‘vocation’ is referred to, but it might have been 
further developed. For many this kind of vocation is only dif- 
ferentiated by education. If the postulant can translate Virgil 
and speaks with an Oxford accent, he is told that he should be 
a choir religious, though God may be calling him directly to a 
life of manual labour and simple prayer. Fr. Noble indicates 
the value of vocation when he says of Blessed James of Ulm, 
‘Although he had enough learning and other qualities to have 
ensured him a place amongst the choir religious, yet he pre- 
ferred from humility to put on the lay-brothers’ habit.’ Dis- 
tinction between lay and choir religious is not a class or educa- 
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tional distinction, but in the natural order is a distinction of 
aptitude and abilities, and in the supernatural of calling. A 
board-school boy could well be studying philosophy while a 
graduate of Cambridge sweeps the cloister outside his door. 
Nor is the lay-brotherhood a high-class workhouse for those 
who cannot or will not find employment. This has been pointed 
out both by the author and his editor, and does not lack import- 
ance in these days. 

The book should be a guide to those outside the cloister and 
a help to those already within. It is short and simply written, 
well printed and readable in spite of the departure of St. 
Dominic’s Press from the usual Caslon Old Face Type. It 
should be purchased before the ‘ Manual for Dominican Lay- 
Brothers ’ published by the same Press, to which it is an excel- 


lent introduction. 
cr. 


On THE NIGHTMARE. By Ernest Jones, M.D. (The Hogarth 
Press and the Institute of Psycho-Analysis ; pp.374; 21/-.) 


Dr. Jones divides his subject into three parts, the first en- 
titled ‘ The Pathology of the Nightmare,’ in which he states his 
theory, and the other two in which he endeavours to prove it 
by reference to ‘ certain mediaeval superstitions ’ and etymology 
respectively. His theory is, im his own words, that ‘ an attack 
of the Nightmare is an expression of a mental conflict over an 
incestuous desire.’ Well, now we know where we are. Poor 
Oedipus! It seems obvious that a nightmare is an expression 
of some mental conflict, but the sting in the tail needs careful 
substantiation. His method displays erudition but ingenuous- 
ness: ‘ Dr. Jones, I dreamt of earwigs last night.’ ‘ But, my 
boy, surely you know that the latent content of earwig-Traume 
betrays the most remarkable symbolism of sexual wishes relat- 
ing to the mother.’ ‘ How do you know, Dr. Jones?’ ‘ Because 
Mr. Riklin tells me so in his ‘‘ Wunscherfilllung und Symbolik 
in Marchen’’.’ But surely this is no proof. If I had a con- 
viction that the moon was made of green cheese, I could not 
hope to gain supporters by quoting from the works of another 
eminent savant who had come to a similar conclusion. It would 
be a comparatively simple matter to prove the most outrageous 
theory to one’s own satisfaction (provided that conviction of its 
rightness is there), which would at the same time be open to 
the attacks of everyone who did not possess that conviction. 
Sex is a dangerous thing to play with; for from having some 
significance, it is soon seen to have every significance. A self- 
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inflicted lack of proportion is a melancholy thing, and Dr. Jones 
can write in deadly earnest (p. 104) : ‘ Successful decomposition, 
and the reduction of the corpse to a state of simplicity and 
purity, signified that the dead person was at rest in the earth, 
and his soul was at peace; in psycho-analytical language the 
incestuous reunion with the Mother Earth is permitted only 
when purified of sin.’ 

Although a quantity of Dr. Jones’s theories depend for proof 
upon etymology, a subject upon which I am not prepared to 
argue, it is interesting to quote the following remarkable pas- 
sage (p. 207): ‘The very word “‘ grease ’’ itself comes from 
the Latin ‘‘ Gratiae’’ (=Greek Charites who used to wash 
Aphrodite with oil) and the Vedic equivalent of the Charites 
were the shining steeds who drew the chariot of Indra, the sun 
(=phallos); to descend from the sublime to the comical, one 
is reminded of the modern American expression for rapid move- 
ment, ‘‘ greased lightning ’’.” Without any wish to disparage 
Dr. Jones’s norm of sublimity, I should yet like to assert that 
‘grease’ is derived from the Latin ‘ crassus,’ which itself 
comes from the Sanskrit ‘ kart’=‘ to spin’; while ‘ gratiae’ 
is derived from the Sanskrit ‘ har-jami,’ which means ‘ love’ or 
‘desire.’ In the absence of special knowledge one can only 
hope that the remainder of Dr. Jones’s etymological jottings are 
more correct. 

Amongst ‘other mediaeval superstitions’ there stalks with 
sinister tread the Villain of the Piece—the Catholic Church. 
But retribution is almost at hand, now that the repressions 
engineered by Rome are slowly being brushed away by the 
healing hands of Harley Street. Dr. Jones goes further, and 
asserts that religion itself is due to the same conflicts that 
cause the Nightmare. Dr. Jones is entitled to his own opinion. 


S.G.U. 


TuEoLtocy. A Monthly Journal of Historic Christianity. 
November, 1931. (London: S.P.C.K.; 1/-.) 


There is, first of all, the best introduction to St. Thomas’s 
treatise on religion which the reviewer has ever read; a long 
article by Mr. Henry Balmforth on The Ethical Significance of 
Worship. Noting the historical anthithesis between moral be- 
haviour and cultus which is found as far back as the prophets, 
he analyses the notion of religion and proceeds to dissolve the 
opposition. ‘Worship is not merely capable of being moralized, 
but... . it holds an unalienable place within the sphere of 
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positive Christian duty.” The question is first approached from 
the psychological point of view, and the ethical value of wor- 
ship established. Then it is justified as something objectively 
due to God, springing not from the naive idea of placating an 
offended deity, but the deeper Deo debetur reverentia propter 
ejus excellentiam, The article is completed by a treatment of 
the elements of self-abasement and sacrifice found in religion. 
Where so many good things are said, it is difficult to refrain 
from quotation. ‘The temptation of a sophisticated mind is to 
prefer a general religious reference without devotional concrete. 
ness on popular lines.” He allows for some exaggeration in 
the ‘sin obsession’ of the mystics which modern writers have 
attacked as un-Christian and unwholesome, but notes ‘ that a 
prosy literalism in interpreting the language with which great 
souls have expressed their deepest experiences is deplorably 
Philistine.’ 

There is, too, an excellent review of Dr. Kirk’s Bampton 
Lectures on The Vision of God, which notices the cognate point 
of the tension between rigorism and humanism, unnaturalism 
and naturalism, present in Christianity, harmonized in 
St. Thomas : ‘ If there was even any doubt that St. Augustine 
(in spite of his excesses) and St. Thomas saw infinitely deeper 
than Pelagian naturalism, modern psychology has removed it.’ 
A review of Karl Heim’s The New Divine Order should also be 
observed in conjunction. The fashion of this world passeth 
away, says St. Paul; but ‘the annulment of the time-form is 
not annihilation thereof, but disclosure—disclosure of the eter- 
nal content already latent therein—otherwise the victory of 
God throughout all ranges of existence is not manifested.’ 

A review of A Spiritual Pilgrimage towards the Threshold of 
the Catholic Church brings up the objection that the decision of 
the Pope on a doctrinal point may contradict the opinion of the 
majority of a Council. This expresses a religious parliament- 
arianism not uncommon. But it is yet to be proved that Catho 
lic doctrine can be defined by the counting of heads. TG. 


Tat WacceRs. Described by A. Croxton Smith. (Published 
by ‘ Country Life,’ London ; 1/-.) 

That very competent authority on dogs, Mr. Croxton Smith, 
has done all dog lovers a good service in presenting this book 
to the public. There are about fifty good ‘close-up’ photographs 
of various breeds, together with a short description of each. 
An excellent and cheap Christmas present from one dog lover 
to another. P.H. 
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